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PREFACE 
PROFESSOR A. K. 8. LAMBTON 


The most surprising thing of all about Professor Lambton’s remarkable 
academic career is that it ever happened. Born into a patrician family noted 
primarily for the participation of its members in public affairs, national and 
local; daughter of one of the leading racehorse trainers of his time (and herself, 
at less than 14 years of age, the subject of appreciative and respectful comment 
in The Sporting Chronicle for her skill in the saddle at morning work on New- 
market Heath); a lover of the countryside, of country ways and activities and 
of hard physical exertion in the open air—how did it ever come about that she 
was drawn to the life of a scholar, with its long hours in libraries and lecture 
rooms ? It is true that her temperament has enough of the solitary to make the 
loneliness of the path to the heights of scholarly achievement less uncongenial 
than it might be to a more gregarious personality. Even so, it would have 
needed the prescience of a seer to have predicted at the time of her birth that she 
would become a scholar and teacher of international renown, a Professor in 
the University of London and a Fellow of the British Academy. 

But, however it all began—travellers’ tales, perhaps, and the romanticism 
of the young, so memorably and movingly described by Joseph Conrad in 
Youth—the path entered upon with hesitant steps at the age of 18, when she 
enrolled at the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution (as it then was) 
as a student not registered for a degree course, was soon being followed with 
characteristic seriousness of intent and increasing firmness of purpose. It led to 
registration for an honours degree course in Persian with subsidiary Arabio and, 
after the degree was awarded in 1935, to work for a higher degree. Among her 
teachers were the Director of the School, Sir Denison Ross, Professors Gibb, 
Minorsky and Tritton, and Mr. Taqizadeh. That her promise as a scholar was 
already beginning to manifest itself is attested by the award to her of an Ouseley 
Memorial scholarship and thereafter of an Aga Khan travelling scholarship ; 
and the year she spent in Persia in 1936-37, following a summer vacation in 
Isfahan in 1934, effectively decided her future. After obtaining her Ph.D. in 
1939 with a thesis on Seljüq institutions, she returned to Persia with the inten- 
tion of continuing her research and was there when the second World War 
began. Promptly appointed as Press Attaché to the staff of the British Legation 
(later Embassy), she had the good fortune to serve under a great and wise 
ambassador, the late Sir Reader Bullard, whose memory she, like all who knew 
him, continues to revere. Her duties gave her the opportunity to acquire an 
extraordinarily detailed acquaintance with all aspects of Persian hfe and a 
mastery of the Persian language which few foreigners have equalled and none 
surpassed ; and the manner in which she discharged those duties earned her the 
award of the O.B.E. 

The end of the war saw the resumption of her academic career with her 
appointment in 1945 as Senior Lecturer in Persian at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies (as it had become in 1938). Thereafter, the progression was 
swift and steady, in 1948 to the Readership in Persian in the University of 
London and in 1953 to the Chair of Persian, which she continued to occupy with 
the greatest distinction for more than a quarter of a century until her retirement 
in 1979. In short, it may be said to have been in most respects a record—if the 
implied paradox be permissible—of orthodox brilliance. Mutatis mutandis, 
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many another has trodden a similar road to scholarly eminence. Yet in one 
important respect her career has diverged from the pattern normal in modern 
times. It must nowadays be very rare indeed to spend the whole of one’s 
academic life from undergraduate to senior Professor at one seat of learning. 
It is certainly a record unique in the history of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, with which she has been connected without a break, other than 
for war service, for well over 50 years; and this by itself makes it peculiarly 
fitting that her great achievements should be commemorated by the dedication 
to her of this issue of the Bulletin. 

Scholars are, in the main, honoured for and remembered by their writings. 
Occasionally, the memory of a particularly dedicated teacher with no great gift 
for research will outlast his lifetime until it dies with his grateful pupils; but it is 
by published original contributions to learning that scholars are usually judged. 
Throughout her working life, up to and beyond official retirement, Professor 
Lambton has maintained a steady and copious flow of books and articles on a 
wide variety of topics—history, political institutions, land tenure and land 
reform in Persia, the Persian language and its dialects, to name but a few. A 
list of her publications is given elsewhere in this volume. The esteem in which 
they are held by her fellow scholars finds witness in the academic honours 
bestowed upon her—D.Lit. of the University of London in 1953; Fellowship 
of the British Academy in 1964; an honorary doctorate of the University of 
Durham in 1971, especially gratifying to her because of her ancestral links with 
the County and City of Durham; an honorary doctorate of the University of 
Cambridge and an honorary fellowship of one of its colleges in 1973 ; and in 1983 
an honorary fellowship of the School of Oriental and African Studies. The 
record speaks for itself and there is no need m this brief introductory note to 
dwell upon it. 

But to say that in the long term a scholar’s standing will be determined 
primarily by published research does not imply that teaching is to be regarded 
as a second class activity. There will always be those who feel that it is a waste 
for the most gifted scholars to have to spend time on teaching, or at least on the 
teaching of undergraduates; but most of the really great scholars have taken a 
different view and have been enthusiastic and devoted teachers. This is certainly 
true of Professor Lambton. She always expected much from her pupils and she 
got it, partly by her insistence on the maintenance of standards, partly because 
nearly all of them quickly came to recognize that, however great the effort she 
exacted from them, she demanded even more of herself. And what a help it is, 
especially to a really able student, to have a rigorously critical teacher! Perhaps, 
at times, in supervising her higher degree students, her zeal for the pursuit of 
excellence may have made her a little forgetful of the constraints of time and 
resources, a little inclined to expect from the hand of the apprentice work 
worthy of a master craftsman. If so, it was an error on the right side and much 
to the ultimate advantage particularly of those students who themselves aspired 
to an academic career. If her pupils stood in awe of her, as most of them did, 
few of them failed to perceive and appreciate the kindness and concern for their 
well-being that were the basis of her relationship with them. 

The ‘ administrative ' responsibilities (in the widest connotation of that ill- 
defined term), which nowadays come the way of nearly all senior academic 
people who show even the smallest signs of competence to fulfil them, were not 
congenial to her. Nevertheless, while she did not seek them, conscientious as ever 
she did not shirk them. She had no patience with protracted committee meetings 
and repetitious discussions. But when called upon to be the Chairman of the 
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important Scholarships Committee, she conducted its business with expedition 
and good sense; and when, at a late stage in the tenure of her Chair, she was 
asked to assume the onerous responsibilities of the Headship of the Department 
of the Near and Middle East, she agreed as a matter of duty, without en- 
thusiasm but without repining, and discharged the task faithfully until study 
leave and the approach of retirement released her from it. To be willing to 
devote effort to what one finds interesting and enjoyable is common enough. 
The real test comes when it is a question of the diligent performance of duties for 
which one has little taste and feels that one has no special aptitude. 

So much for her official career as a scholar and teacher—but what is she 
really like ? Writing about the living is a hazardous business, to be approached 
with a circumspection not incumbent, for instance, on those who prepare in 
advance obituaries for eventual publication in The Times. They have the 
comfortable assurance that what they write will lie hidden in a file until the day 
when the subject ceases to have any interest in knowing what people think of 
him; and, unless they feel totally constrained by the time-hallowed (but surely 
questionable) custom of saying de mortuis nil nist bonum, they are free to pay 
heed to Sydney Smith's dictum that, among the smaller duties of life, there 1s 
hardly one more important than that of not praising where praise is not due. 
The writer of an introduction to a Festschrift is in a much less sheltered position 
and is fortunate when, as in this case, there is absolutely no need for discretion to 
reach out a hand in restraint of candour. | 

That Professor Lambton is of an intrepid and adventurous disposition will 
be doubted by no one who has seen her threadmg her way on her bicycle, not 
always unscathed, through the jungle of London traffic. Those who have been 
privileged to read her study leave reports, particularly from the time when she 
was carrying out her great enquiry into land tenure in Persia, and who have 
brought to their perusal the smallest amount of imagination, will know that their 
laconic understatements conceal a story of amazing and solitary journeys to 
wild and remote areas, by local bus or by lorry, by camel, on horseback, on foot ; 
of hard living conditions endured with fortitude and shrugged off as unimpor- 
tant; of nights beneath the stars when there was no other place to rest. What a 
tale it would have made, if she had not been too reticent to tell it! Back at 
home, she was regularly to be seen coming up the main staircase of the School, 
face flushed and brow dripping, after a hard game of squash, usually with 
someone less than half her age. In vacations she would stride—as she still does 
stride—the Cheviot Hills with the shepherds and join the foresters in their 
labours, welcomed by them as a comrade and a friend. 

Truly a friend, for she is, in the genuine meaning of the term, an egalitarian. 
The word has been debased in recent decades by being used as a justification for 
a sour unwillingness to accept the diversity of human talents and aptitudes and 
a hatred and fear of excellence in all its forms and for its own sake. She, on the 
other hand, has regard for all honest endeavour and, with so much of which she 
might legitimately feel proud, is humble. Her mind would never admit any 
feeling but respect towards those who diligently and faithfully carry out the 
routine and tedious tasks on which the major achievements of civilization are in 
the end dependent. She would understand and hononr the attitude towards life 
of an old Manchester street sweeper who, in conversation with the late Professor 
Rowley, assessed the working practices of some of his younger colleagues in the 
memorable words: ' They're all right when it’s just a question of pushing a 
brush along a gutter, but it’s a different story when it comes to the fine work 
round the lamp posts.’ 
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Above all, she is generous and kind. ‘ Do good by stealth and blush to find it 
fame might have been written of her, as many could testify if they did not fear 
to incur her displeasure by such disclosures. À certain shyness and reserve and 
her own honest forthrightness may sometimes make her seem formidable ; and, 
when important matters of principle are at stake, formidable she is ! But those 
who know her at all well are not deceived. In the austere Professor they have no 
difficulty in discerning the merry-hearted undergraduate who, in far-off days, 
used to incur disapproving looks from staid senior ladies as she spent her lunch 
hours gleefully speeding round and round Finsbury Circus on roller skates. 

Long may she continue to adorn the world of scholarship. Long may she 
have the health and strength to join the shepherds and the foresters at their 
labour in the great Northumbrian hills, amidst which lies the lovely valley where 
she has made her home. And may the dedication to her of this issue of the 
Bulletin serve to convey to her the respect in which her work is held by her 
academic colleagues and the esteem in which she is held by all her friends. 


J. R. BRACKEN 
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ARMS AND AFGHANS IN MAKRAN: AN EPISODE 
IN ANGLO-PERSIAN RELATIONS 1905-1912 


By R. M. BUREELL 


À scrimmage in a Border Station— 

A canter down some dark defile, — 

Two thousand pounds of education 

Drops to a ten-rupee jezail | 

The Crammer’s boast, the Squadron’s pride, 
Shot like a rabbit in a ride. 


When Kipling published that aptly-named poem ‘ Arithmetic on the Fron- 
tier’ in 1886 his use of the term ‘ jezail’ was no mere literary device, for the 
tribesmen of the north-western borderlands were then armed with locally made, 
muzzle-loading, smooth-bore muskets. A decade later a few European breech- 
loading rifles began to appear, and by 1907 the military intelligence department 
estimated that over a quarter of those tribesmen had acquired a modern 
weapon.” It was the Government of India’s wish to halt that flow of arms which 
led to a British naval blockade of the south-eastern coast of Persia from 1909, 
and the landing of troops in Makran during 1910 and 1911. 

The discovery, in November 1897, that Martini Henry rifles were on sale at 
Kurram prompted considerable speculation about the possible source of 
supply. The number of weapons available was small, and the Indian Govern- 
ment knew that some had been stolen in raids on military depots in India or 
were taken from soldiers killed during border skirmishes, while others had been 
carried over the administrative frontier into the tribal areas by defeoting 
sepoys. It was also suspected that the rifles might have come from the arsenals 
of the Amir of Afghanistan.4 The Political Resident in Bushire, however, 
believed they had been purchased in Muscat, and supplied via south-eastern 
Persia.5 The British Military attaché in Tehran disagreed, saying that the local 
tribes would not permit modern rifles to pass through their territory until their 
own wish to acquire them had been satisfied, and he knew that the Baluch still 
carried old guns. European weapons were certainly entering Persia in 1897, but 


1 Departmental Dites and Other Verses, Lahore, 1886. 

*L/P & 8/20: B311 Military Report on the Country Between the Kabul and Kurram 
Rivers 1908 p. 136/7. For reasons of space citations of documents in the India Office (IO) and 
Foreign Office (FO) archives have been given in a condensed form but the author will be happ 
to provide full details on request. The follo abbreviations have been used: Adm. — Ad- 
miralty, C. in C. = Commander in Chief East Indies Squadron, D.G. = Director General of 
Persian Gulf Telegraphs, G.I = Government of India, N.W.F.P. = North-West Frontier 
Province, P.R. = British Political Resident ın the Persian Gulf, S.N.O. = British Senior 
Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf, 8.8.1. = Secretary of State for India, T.F.M. = Trans 
Frontier Memoranda, V. = Viceroy. Transcripts of unpublished Crown Cop m ght matérial 
appoar by permission of the Controller of Her Majesty’ £ Stationery Office. I wo e to thank 

P. Tuson of the IOLR for her help in locating some files and all the members 7I the staff there 
for the traditional courtesy and efficiency which they showed to me. I am also very grateful to 
the friends who kindly read and commented upon an earlier draft of this article. Place names in 
south-eastern Persia have been transliterated, in other cases tho standard English form, e.g. 
Muscat, Tehran, Kabul has been adopted. 

3 FO 60: 603 IO to FO 3rd March 1898. The rifles cost 300 rupees each. Afridi tribesmen 
had used similar weapons against a British expeditionary force that year. T.F.M. December 1897. 
Technical specifications of most of the rifles mentioned in a article can be found in Treatise on 
Military Small Arms and Ammunition, London, HMSO 188 

* For de of such losses see contemporary issues of n T. F.M. and Administration Reports 
of the N.W.F 

*L/P & Sis: C18 Report on the Trade in Arms with the Persian Gulf June 1898. 
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domestic demand for them was so great that few, if any, were available for 
export.? 

“The tribes of northern Persia were buying Austrian-made Werndl rifles, 
most of which were imported by the Minister of War, Na’ib al-Saltana. He was 
making a good profit, for the rifles reached Tehran at only slightly over their 
purchase price, in Vienna, of 15s each; they then sold for £8. In the south 
the trade was even brisker and the tribes there were buying better weapons— 
Lee Metfords and Martini Henrys—almost all of which were being shipped via 
Muscat, often by British trading companies in British vessels. In 1897 some 
30,000 breech-loading rifles were imported through Bushire alone,’ and lawless- 
ness throughout the south was a source of great concern to the Persian Govern- 
ment. The importation of arms by individuals was strictly illegal. It had been 
banned by Nasir al-Din Shah as long ago as J-aly 1881, and that prohibition had 
been renewed 10 years later, but the participation of local customs officials in 
the traffic made the law a dead letter. In December 1897, therefore, Muzaffar 
al-Din Shah gave ships of the Royal Navy authority to stop and search the 
cargoes of all Persian vessels in the Gulf—whether on the high seas, or in Persian 
territorial waters. Any ammunition or weapons found would be seized and 
turned over to the Persian Customs Service.? 

As Muscat was the immediate source of supply the Shah also joined the 
British Government in seeking the Sultan's co-operation in suppressing the 
trade with Persia. Muscat had gained its position of pre-eminence as a weapons 
emporium because of a series of commercial treaties which guaranteed free 
trade in all manner of cargoes, including arma and ammunition.? It was there- 
fore lawful for any merchant in Muscat to deal in weapons, and the Sultan was 
delighted with the income he received from the 6% duty imposed on that 
flourishing traffic ; but in January 1898 he did consent to issue a notice warning 
his subjects that the importation of arms and ammunition into Persia and 
India had been forbidden by those two governments. In addition he gave the 
British and Persian navies permission to م550‎ and search all vessels in his 
territorial waters which were flying the British, Persian or Muscati flags, as well 
as Muscat vessels sailing in Indian and Persian waters. Any illegal cargoes found 
were subject to immediate confiscation.!? The one class of vessels plying from 
the Sultan’s ports which could not be boarded and searched were those under 
the French flag, and as the leading arms merchant in Muscat, Mr. Goguyer, was 
a French citizen, this was to be a source of much trouble. Nevertheless the 
Shah’s declaration in 1897, and the Sultan’s decree of 1898, had together given 
the Royal Navy considerable legal powers.1* Although these had been designed 
to help stamp out the trade with Persia they were soon to form the basis for 
action against other purchasers. 

It was during a campaign against the rebellious Mahsud tribe in 1901 that 
the Government of India received the first substantial proof that significant 


* FO 60: 603 Memorandum on the Arms Trade in Persia January 1898. 
7 J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persan Gulf ..., Calcutta, 1915 1/2, 2559. 
* The irony of handing over confiscated cargoes to those most active in the illicit trade was 
not lost + local British ee The text of the 1897 agreement 18 in L/P & 8/18: B175. 
three agreements were between the Sultan and the USA, 21 March 1833, France, 
17 ا‎ 1844 and Holland, Angust 1877. The texts are ın C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of 
treaties, engagements . Delhi, 19 8 XI. 

19 Text of the agreement i is in L/P &S 18: B175. 

u On the origins and complexities of the ‘ French Flag issue’ see B. C. Busch, Britain and 
tha vidue: Gulf 1894-1914, Berkeley, 1967, chapter VI. The arms trade is discussed in chapter IX 
of that book. 

?? For a summary of those powers see L/P & 8/18: B175. 
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quantities of modern arms were reaching the North-West Frontier via the 
Persian coast. The Political Agent at Kalat was therefore sent to discuss the 
matter with the Governor General of Kirmän. In an agreement signed on 
March 8th 1902 that Persian official promised to prevent the importation of 
European rifles along the stretch of coast which was nominally under his 
jurisdiction..4 Makràn was now the centre of attention because in 1900 Belgian 
officials had begun to take charge of the customs service at Persian ports west 
of Minab. That task was not an easy one and their operations sometimes met 
violent resistance, but the Belgians were gradually enforcing the law and 
reducing the flow of arms through the Gulf ports. It soon became clear, however, 
that the Governor of Kirman lacked the inclination, as well as the troops, to 
implement the 1902 agreement and by the end of 1905 there were reports from 
several areas on the North-West Frontier that modern arms and ammunition 
were becoming available in increasing quantities.15 The pressure to devise some 
means of halting the trade therefore grew, and in late December 1905 the Shah 
was asked to allow Imperial troops to cross the border from British Baluchistan 
to intercept arms caravans on their way north into Afghanistan. That request 
was denied, but the Persian Government offered to send a special representative 
to the area to investigate ways of preventing illegal imports.!? At the same time 
the Belgian Customs officials promised to extend their operations to the Biaban 
and Makran coasts as soon as possible.!? 

Several British officials expressed doubts about the ability of the weak 
Persian government to enforce its orders in such a distant province, adding that 
any attempt to establish Customs Posts along the south eastern coast would 
certainly be resisted by the powerful, semi-autonomous, local sirdars. But it 
was agreed that a meeting should be arranged with the Shah’s special represen- 
tative to see if an effective agreement could be reached. The Government of 
India had now recognized that although there was reliable information available 
on the volume of arms being imported annually into Muscat—for the Sultan 
maintained a close scrutiny over that lucrative source of income and customs 
returns were therefore quite accurate—it did not know what proportion were 
subsequently exported to Persia, or went to markets in Arabia and elsewhere ; 
nor were there any details on how trade with Afghanistan was conducted, or 
which routes across Persia were used by the smugglers. 

The Commander of HMS Redbreast, the single vessel which was then un- 
successfully patrolling the Makràn coast in the hope of intercepting arms ship- 
ments, was therefore ordered to visit Jäsk in January 1906 to investigate. He 
discovered that the Assistant Superintendent of the Jäsk Division on the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department, Mr. H. New, had for some time been gathering 
just such information. New said that small quantities of arms and ammunition 
had often been taken back to Herat, Ghazni and Kandahar by the annual 
Afghan caravans which came to Bandar ‘Abbas and Minab bringing traditional 
exports of wool, cotton, and fruit. The vigour of the Belgian officials in the Gulf 
ports over the last three years had, however, compelled the gun runners to move 


13 Lorimer, 1/2, 2574 and C. Collin Davies, The problem of the North West Frontier 1890-1908, 
Cambridge, 1932, ch. vii. 

14 Aitchison, XI. 

15 Seo, for example, Khyber Diary 13 January 1906 and Peshawar Diary 31 January 1906. 
In December 1905 an official of the Khyber Agency purchased a Martini Henry rifle at Kurram, 
it was later tested at the Directorate General of er Ordnance where ıt was found to be ‘a 
serviceable weapon ' though not very accurate at ranges of over 500 yards L/P & 8/10: 101. 

16 L/P & 8/10: 101 Grant Duff to FO, 31 Decem or 1905 

17 L/P & 8/10: 101 Belgian Director of Customs to Political Agent 18 February 1906. 
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to small harbours between Jask and Chähbshär. During the south-west mon- 
soon conditions for landing there were very difficult, and therefore few shipments 
arrived between June and September. The Afghan merchants brought their 
cargoes over from Muscat between December and March; while local Baluch 
headmen, who imported guns and ammunition for later sale to the Afghans, 
continued the trade until the early summer. The special caravans which took 
the arms north began to assemble in Makran during the winter months, but they 
left by April as it was difficult to find fodder en route during the later hot 
months.18 New had instructed the Telegraph line guards between Jäsk and 
Chähbahär to gather details of any arms landed in their stretch of territory, and 
he had subsequently received reports that some 3,000 rifles had been brought 
in between December 1904 and March 1905. New admitted that other ship- 
ments were likely to have passed unnoticed, for there were many possible 
landing sites along the coast.!? 

When Captain F. McConaghey went to meet the Shah’s special represen- 
tative, in the spring of 1906 he too was instructed to investigate the arms trade 
and to discover which routes were used. At the same time a Vice-Consular post 
was suddenly created at Bam, and on his appointment to it Captain G. D. 
Ogilvie was told to trace the inland routes followed by the arms caravans. The 
Governor of Persian Baluchistan, Bad al-Dawla, was initially reluctant to meet 
McConaghey, but the approach of the Shah’s special representative—I ‘tila’ 
al-Dawla—encouraged him to comply with the British officer’s request to 
convene a meeting of local sirdars at Karwan. The purpose of this was to 
re-emphasize the illegality of the trade, for many of the headmen vociferously 
professed their ignorance of that fact. At the durbar McConaghey insisted that 
the sirdars present put their thumbprints on a document acknowledging that the 
trade was banned and undertaking to prevent any further landings; in default 
of which they: were liable to be fined 100 rupees for every rifle, and 50 rupees for 
every 100 rounds of ammunition, discovered in their villages.?? 

١ In his later reports McConaghey admitted that the new agreement was un- 
likely to be any more successful than that of 1902 ; for the local headman made 
a considerable profit out of shipping arms, and the Governor too received a 
share of the proceeds. There were, moreover, very few troops at the latter’s 
disposal to enforce the law, while the local sirdars could call upon the support 
of numerous well-armed followers. McConaghey therefore proposed that the 
Indian Government should pay an annual subsidy to the two leading headmen, 
Sa‘id Khan of Gih and Mir Islam Khan of Bint, if they would agree to take no 
further part in the trade.* The visit to Karwan of I‘tila’ al-Dawla and 4 
al-Dawla had been very unpopular, said McConaghey, for few Persian officials 
ever ventured into that region, and when they did so the local inhabitants 
regarded the occasion, not unjustly, as equivalent in its effect to the descent of 
a plague of locusts. 

During his tour McConaghey met New, who said that the traffic in arms 
during the 1905-6 season had been even more active than in earlier years. The 
Afghans were purchasing a wide range of weapons, the cheapest being Russian 
Berdan rifles manufactured between 1882 and 1886, sighted at 2,200 yards. 
They cost approximately 12 rupees each on the Persian coast. The most expen- 


18 Somerville’s report is in L/P & 8/10: 101. 
19 L/P & 8/10: 101 New to D.G., Karachi, 21 December 1905. 
k bid c document, known rather grandiosely as the KArwin Arms Agreement, قد‎ in L/P & 
/18: B176. 
3 L/P & 8/10: 101 MoConaghey to Benn, 16 June 1906. 
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sive weapon was the English-made Martini Henry rifle, sighted at 2,000 yards, 
which cost 100 rupees. In each case the price included a complimentary box of 
100 cartridges.?? The profits to be made were considerable, for when in early 
June 1906 a caravan arrived at Chakansur in Afghanistan the cheapest rifle 
available from that consignment was priced at 185 rupees,** while on the North- 
West Frontier an English Martini Henry then cost no less than 400 rupees.* 
McConaghey reported that the gun runners used several routes to the Afghan 
border; for arms landed between Jäsk and Chähbahär the choice usually lay 
between that via Bint, Bampür, and Khash to Küh-i Malik Siah, or a more 
northerly one via Titan, Rigàn, Gurg, and Nasratabad. Most caravans then 
followed the Helmand valley to Girishk and Kandahar. MoConaghey admitted 
that his information on the routes was imprecise and recommended that a more 
extensive tour should be made to gain detailed information.?5 

While McConaghey was completing his journey Captain G. D. Ogilvie was 
travelling to Bam. The new Vice Consul confirmed that the few Persian soldiers 
in the province were certainly no match for the well-armed Pathans who escorted 
the caravans, The Governor was also handsomely rewarded for ensuring that 
even the handful of ill-equipped troops who were at his disposal were kept well 
away from the routes used by the gun runners. After a three month tour 
which ended in January 1907 Ogilvie reported on the organization of the arms 
trade. He was certain that MoConaghey's information was wrong and that no 
caravans took the Narmäshir route via Gurg, for the track passed through very 
barren country which could not provide fodder for the large number of camels 
now used. Neither did the caravans travel via Khash, rather they followed a 
middle route proceeding north between Gazak and Kuchagardan, before passing 
east of Kūh-i Bazmän. The dearth of Persian troops, and their poor training 
and morale, would prevent even an honest and determined Governor from taking 
action against heavily protected caravans said Ogilvie; while the multiplicity 
of tracks available north of Bampiir, and the almost total lack of communica- 
tions throughout the region would make it difficult, if not impossible, for even 
well-equipped and reliable soldiers to find and arrest the arms smugglers. If 
the trade was to be stopped that task could only be performed on or near the 
Makrän coast.37 This recommendation was to become a cardinal point in later 
policy decisions. 

Shortly after Ogilvie’s report was received it was learned that some of the 
arms caravans were actually passing through British Baluchistan. Credit for 
this discovery—embarrassing though it was—belongs to Major Webb Ware, 
the Political Agent at Chagai. As more information was gathered on the routes 
available he had begun to suspect that caravans using the most easterly one— 
that through Khash—might be tempted to take a short cut across the north 
western tip of British Baluchistan, and to proceed to Afghanistan via the wells 
at Gudar-i Shah. When he received news that two arms caravans had left the 
Makran coast in early April 1907 Webb Ware therefore gave orders to the 


33 L/P & 8/10: 101 McConaghe hey to Benn, 15 June 1906. Relatively small amounts of ammu- 
nition were imported com the number of weapons because it was the local practice to 
recover cartridge cases and to re-fill them, often seven or eight times, see N.W.F.P. Diary no. 26 
1912. 

33 L/P & 8/10: 101 Kandahar Diary, 31 July 

“L/P & 8/10: 101 Agent to the Governor Generel of the N.W.F.P. to G.L, 30 July 1906. 

35 As footnote 21. 

3% L/P & 8/10: 101, Ogilvie to Consul, Kerman, 1 August 1906. 

#7 L/P & 8/10: 101, Benn to Consul, Kerman, 8 February 1907. This file contains reports 
from other local British officials about the possible routes used by the arms amugglers. 
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soldiers stationed at Saindak and Robat Thana to keep a very careful watch on 
the frontier.*® Those precautions were rewarded on the morning of April 27th 
1907 when he learned, in the telegraph station at Dalbandin, that a runner had 
just brought news to the officer commanding the levies at Saindak that an arms 
caravan was approaching the gorge at Kacha. It was believed to be en route to 
Band-i Kamal Khan on the Helmand river. The caravan was reported to be a 
large one—it was later found to have comprised some 80 men and 200 camels 
carrying approximately 1,500 rifles and over 200,000 rounds of ammunition. 
Webb Ware ordered the Thanadar at Saindak, who had only six soldiers 
available, to take his men to the northern exit of the gorge while reinforcements 
were hastily summoned by telegraph from Rcbat. If the Afghans tried to force 
a passage the seven men were to shoot as many of the camels as possible to 
hinder the mobility of the caravan. Before the reinforcements could arrive one 
of those soldiers saw the camels starting to move through the gorge and he 
fired a warning shot to alert his comrades. The Afghan pickets, who had taken 
up positions on the sides of the valley, promptly returned a hail of fire and under 
its cover the caravan was hurried through. The detachment of infantry from 
Robat, who had marched 62 miles in 22 hours, arrived too late to be of assist- 
ance; but on April 28th they pursued the gun runners to the Afghan border, 
discovering one abandoned package containing 2,900 rounds of ammunition 
manufactured by Messrs Kynochs of Birmingham. 

Major Webb Ware's disappointment was obvious but brief, for almost 
immediately news came in of a second caravan near Bazmän. He quickly sent 
Baluch levies into Persia to discover its location and direction of travel. Mean- 
while all tracks leading from the Kacha Gorge were sealed to prevent any news 
of the previous incident getting through to the approaching Afghans. On 
April 30th the smugglers were seen at Gal-i Chah, and on the morning of May 2nd 
they began to approach the Kacha Gorge. Once all of the camels had entered 
that defile the Saindak levies opened fire on the rearguard, driving the caravan 
forward into an ambush by the Robat infantry. The fighting, which lasted 
more than eight hours, was brisk. In forcing their way out to the north the 
Afghans lost over half of their 100 or so camels and had to abandon 40 loads of 
arms and ammunition, containing 800 weapons and over 60,000 rounds. 
When the former were examined it was discovered that some of the 240 Martini 
Henry rifles captured were of an unexpected provenance—they were of Austra- 
lian manufacture and had been sold in South Africa at the end of the Boer 
War.2? 

The reports from McConaghey and Ogilvie, together with news of the 
Kacha Gorge incident, prompted the Government of India to consider means of 
preventing what was clearly an expanding trade. Suggestions from local officials 
were many and varied and some of the most important came from Sir Henry 
MoMahon, the Agent to the Governor General of Baluchistan. After discussions 
with McConaghey and the Political Agent in Muscat, McMahon repeated the 
view that no effective action could be expected from the feeble Persian govern- 
ment. He added that future attempts to seize caravans near the Afghan frontier 
would be dangerous, for the trade was a very lucrative one, and after the Kacha 
Gorge incidents the tribesmen involved would now reinforce their escorts and 
defend the caravans with great vigour. If the trade could not be eliminated at 
Muscat, by modifying the free trade treaties then in force, the only alternative 


18 Webb Ware's reports on these incidents are in L/P & 8/10: 116. 
1 L/P & 8/10: 101, McMahon to G.I., 2 September 1907. Similar rifles were on sale at Ghazni 
and in the Khyber during the summer of 1907, T.F.M., September 1907. 
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was to stop it on the Makran coast, and this would involve the deployment of 
soldiers to form a cordon inland.?9 

The proposal to put troops into Persia was made by several officials in the 
summer of 1907. The Consul in Sistän, Captain R. L. Kennion, recognized that 
the newly-established Parliament in Tehran would certainly oppose such inter- 
vention, but he suggested that a joint Anglo-Persian force might arouse less 
antagonism and suspicion. The Government of India, however, was against 
the idea, but its reply to McMahon contained an interesting statement. It said 
that as the area used by the arms smugglers would be in the British zone of 
Persia more effective action ‘ might be possible at a later date ’.3* Meanwhile 
the Government was considering a suggestion from the resourceful Mr. New 
at Jäsk. He proposed to extend the intelligence gathering operation by building 
telephone stations along the telegraph line between Jäsk and Chähbahär. 
Regular patrols of guards would then seek details of any camel caravans 
approaching the coast and rewards would be paid to local inhabitants for such 
information. In addition the chief line guard would patrol the country at will 
and, equipped with his own telephone, would be able to cut into the line at any 
point. Once it was known that a caravan was making for a particular point 
on the coast details would be relayed, via Jask, to gun boats cruising offshore, 
which would then stop and search all dhows found in the vicinity.* After a 
typically careful scrutiny of the costs involved the Government of India 
sanctioned the proposal, and the first patrols began operation on 25th November 
1907. By the end of the year 10 were at work, patrolling up to 30 miles inland.** 

There remained the problem of how to pass the information to the vessels 
offshore. The Senior Naval Officer suggested that on receiving details of an 
expected landing, the patrol should immediately make for one of the series of 
pre-arranged coastal sites and communicate with the watching ships, using large 
semaphore flags. Mr. New wisely demurred, saying that the task undertaken 
by his men was already sufficiently dangerous without drawing such obvious 
attention to their clandestine activities. It was therefore agreed that informa- 
tion telephoned to Jäsk would be transmitted to the political agency at Muscat 
using the submarine telegraph cable which had come into operation in 1901. 
As soon as the agent received the details he would immediately pass them on to 
the Captain of a Royal Navy vessel kept on station there. That ship would then 
sail for the Makran coast to try and intercept the expected dhow. The procedure 
was obviously cumbersome and the Political Agent learned to his dismay that 
Afghans in Muscat to buy arms were often able to discover the destination of 
departing British gun boats from the bakers who had supplied their bread.% 
The sailing of a Royal Navy ship from Muscat was therefore the signal for arms- 
carrying dhows there immediately to weigh anchor, and to set sail for other parts 


30 L/P & 8/10: 101, MoMahon to G.I., 26 July 1907. 

* L/P & 8/10: 101, Kennion to G.I., 19 September 1907. This despatch too has many 
details on the routes used. 

a L/P & 8/10: 101, G.I. to McMahon, 28 August 1907. The Anglo-Russian Treaty was not 
published until three days la later 

#L/PWD/ 7/152: 623, New to D.G., Karachi, 17 August 1907. 

M In order to allay local suspicions about the patrols, New announced that they were to 
permit repairs on the line to be made with greater speed. In the first five months of operations the 
chief line guard travelled over 2,000 miles on camel patrol. New to D.G., Karachi, 1 June 1908, 
VEDI 152: 623. 

/1/152: 628, New to D.G., Karachi, 1 June 1908. New’s original proposal of 
duca 1907 ل‎ malade the recommendation that the Political Agent should recruit a number 
of fishermen in the harbour at Muscat to provide information about the movements of vessels 
used by the smugglers. 
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of the Makran coast—a journey of less than 24 hours if winds and weather were 
favourable. 

It is not surprising that during the 1907-8 season only one interception was 
made—by HMS Prosperine off Jàsk on April 18th 1908. When that ship's 
captain put men ashore two days later to seize arms which had already been 
landed, shots were exchanged during which two sailors and six Afghans were 
killed.3 It was feared that the gun runners would seek to revenge their loss by 
attacking the telegraph station at Jàsk, but the target chosen was the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department's Central Persian line which ran via Dihäna, 
and a stretch of that wire was wrecked in early June by a returning caravan.?" 

This attack, and the failure to capture a significant number of weapons, 
prompted a reconsideration of policy in the summer of 1908. The question of 
sending troops into Persia was reopened and the Politica! Resident, Major 
P. Z. Cox, made the characteristically vigorous recommendation that two 
regiments should march west along the coast from Gwadar to search for arms 
and ammunition, inflicting condign punishment on any villages where they were 
discovered.88 The Government of India was still reluctant to take such a step, 
but it agreed to the strengthening of the detachment at Robat in case caravans 
again entered British Baluchistan.?? Kennion continued to regret the decision 
not to deploy soldiers across the border but, ever ingenious, he said he would 
endeavour ‘ to create the belief’ throughout Sarhad and Narmäshir that Indian 
troops would patrol the area around Nasratäbäd, in the hope that the Afghans 
might then be tempted to take that easterly route which would bring them into 
the waiting arms of Major Webb Ware’s men. 

When McMahon reviewed the situation in October 1908 he admitted that the 
measures adopted had proved totally useless, for it was reckoned that in the 
previous 12 months no less than 30,000 rifles and over 3 million rounds of 
ammunition had entered Afghanistan from Muscat. He therefore concluded 
that either the current measures should be abandoned as an ineffective waste 
of money, or that much more rigorous action should be taken on land and at sea. 
‘The serious danger that threatens the peace of our Indian frontier from the 
wholesale armament of our frontier tribes, and the trouble which threatens in 
the future from huge accumulations of arms and ammunition in Persian 
Baluchistan ' compelled him reluctantly to recommend the second alternative, 
including an endorsement of Cox’s suggestion to despatch two regiments of 
infantry into Persia. 

Meanwhile the naval authorities had been reflecting upon their failure to 
intercept shipments. The Senior Naval Officer admitted that the intelligence 
gathered by New’s patrols was accurate and valuable, but he had too few 
vessels available to watch over the whole Makran coast, and the communica- 
tions system was manifestly inadequate, for by the time gun boats arrived from 
Muscat the arms had been landed and hidden. None of the vessels then had 
wireless equipment, and one of them, HMS Sphinz, was a paddle steamer with 
over 40 years’ service and a maximum speed of 6 knots. It was useless for 
operations by night as it did not carry a spotlight, and its noisy approach could 


“L/P & 8/10: 116, Commander HMS Prosermne to C. ın C., 20 April 1908. 
37 L/PWD/7/162 : 623 New to D.G., Karachi, 1: 13 June 1908 
38 Cox had recommended the despatoh of troops to Persia several times during the past 18 
months. For his detailed proposal see L/P & 8/10: 102, Cox to G.I., 21 November 1908. 
3 L/P & 8/10: 102, Ébior of Staff to Officer Commanding Quetta Division, 28 March 1908. 
45 L/P & 8/10: 102, Kennion to G.I., 18 April 1908. 
41 L/P & 8/10: 118, McMahon to G.L, 24 October 1908. 
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be heard from a great distance. Several fast ships with wireless equipment were 
essential, for one could then remain at Jask and transmit the vital details to the 
others at sea.‘# 

While the naval authorities were considering such technical issues the army’s 
intelligence department decided to undertake a detailed survey of the trade 
during the coming 1908/9 season to see if it could devise ways of halting the 
traffic. Army and police authorities in India were already keeping a close watch 
on Afghan merchants known to be frequent visitors to Muscat, and in February 
1908 the British India Steam Navigation Company agreed to a government 
request to forbid the sale of tickets to Afghans wishing to book passage to that 
port. 

The key to the army's investigation of the arms trade lay in the recruitment 
of a number of Pathan secret agents who posed as arms traders to gain detailed 
knowledge of the business. Two of them proceeded to Muscat where they 
reported that local customs officials were willing to co-operate in facilitating the 
entry of Afghan passengers from B.I.S.N. company vessels, and to help Afghan 
merchants purchase arms even though the Sultan had banned sales to them in 
1907. The range of weapons available in the warehouses was very great,“ and 
the buoyant state of the market in Afghanistan was the major reason why the 
value of arms importe at Muscat had risen from 1:68 million rupees in 1906/7 
to 4-18 million rupees the following year. 

Other agents who travelled overland to Persia learned that Afghan mer- 
chants bought large numbers of camels at Bandar 'Abbàs and Minàb in October 
and November, and took those animals to suitable secluded inland villages in 
Makrän. The Afghans then met local sirdars in Jásk and made arrangements 
for the importation of the arms. One Afghan from each group would sail to 
Muscat—often disguised as a Baluch—with the nakhuda who was responsible 
for the shipment of the cargoes. There the two Afghan partners would meet, 
and they usually returned to Persia with the first consignment. The local sirdars 
received an average fee of 2 rupees per rifle, or per 1,000 rounds of ammunition, 
as an inclusive payment for all their services. As soon as the arms were landed 
they were moved to depots inland where several merchants would combine to 
form caravans of up to 1,500 camels.** The average load per camel was a case of 
20 rifles plus 200 rounds. The animals were certainly capable of carrying more, 
but it was essential to travel fast in order to avoid discovery and it was not 
unusual for a caravan to cover 25 miles per day.*" Severalroutes were used and 
village headmen who provided water, fodder and guides were usually paid in 
rifles and ammunition, as were the men who escorted the caravans to their final 


41L/P 5 8/10: 101, S.N.0. to C. in C., 10 June 1908. There had been several earlier com- 
plaints from naval officers about the ease with which smugglers could elude their oe 

4 L/P & 8/10: 110, British India Steam Navigation Company to I.O., 28 February 1908. 
The ban was entirely ineffective for the Afghans either used the alternative service provided by 
the Bombay Perman Steam Navigation Company, or they took B.LS.N. vessels to other poris 
in the Gulf and tranaferred there to local craft for Muscat. 

44 The final report, drawn up by the Assistant Quarter Master General for Intelligence, is the 
source of much of the information in the next two pages of this article. There 18 a copy of the 
report in L/P & 8/10: 102. 

*5 Over 40 types of modern weapon were available in Muscat and one agent reported that as 
many as 250,000 rifles were in store there. 

46 A favourite gathering place was at Zävarät, some 30 miles north west of Jüsk. An advanced 
scout; arting usually four days ahead of the main caravan and the latter was sometimes 
guard up to 800 armed men. 

47 Secret agents joined several returning caravans in the 1908-9 season and it was not m- 
frequent for guns to be on sale in Kabul some nine weeks after they were landed on the Makrán 
coast. The total cost of that overland transport was put at approxímately 20 rupees per rifle. 
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destination. The secret agents confirmed that the profits to be made were con- 
siderable: a Martini Henry rifle which then cost 40 rupees in Muscat would 
fetch at least 175 rupees in Kandahar or Kabul, and double that on the North- 
West Frontier. The most modern Mauser rifles, equipped with a five shot 
magazine, were even more expensive and although they were very highly re- 
garded, sales were limited because of the difficulty of obtaining those spare parts 
which local gunsmiths could not yet manufacture. There was, incidentally, a 
good profit to be made on the sale of the camels in Afghanistan. 

While this information was being so carefully gathered, the Government of 
India continued to hope that diplomatic efforts to seek modification of the 
Sultan’s commercial treaties would succeed. It had been accepted that com- 
pensation would have to be paid for the loss of revenue he would suffer if the 
arms trade were curtailed, but it was reckoned that this would be much cheaper 
than the military alternatives which otherwise appeared inevitable. At the 
Brussels Arms Convention, which had begun in April 1908, the Netherlands and 
the United States indicated their willingness to accept the exclusion of arms and 
ammunition from their commercial treaties with the Sultan, but the French 
government was not so amenable and long negotiations followed.4® While these 
talks in Brussels, Paris and London continued, another arms season was under 
way in Makran. During it the Royal Navy made only two captures at sea 
involving a total of some 1,550 rifles and 175,000 rounds of ammunition, but it 
was estimated that the number of weapons landed between September 1908 and 
May 1909 was nearly 40,000. One caravan alone, guarded by 400 men, had 
carried some 12,000 rifles into Afghanistan and a section of the Central Persian 
Telegraph Line had again been destroyed. 

By the summer of 1909 the Government of India recognized that diplomatic 
efforts to halt the trade at Muscat were unlikely to achieve rapid success, while 
the army’s report, which had been submitted in July, showed that the trade was 
80 well organized and profitable that its expansion appeared inevitable. Military 
options were therefore again reviewed. The suggestion to send troops across the 
border was reconsidered, but once more rejected, as it was deemed ‘ unhelpful’ 
to deploy British troops in south-eastern Persia while simultaneous efforts were 
being made to persuade the Russian government to withdraw its soldiers from 
the northern provinces. A recommendation to blockade the Makran and Bi&bán 
co was, however, favourably received and in September the Viceroy sought 
the/approval of London for such action.*® Minto stressed the ‘ grave and menac- 
ing’ nature of the arms traffic, noting that m the provinces of Dir, Swat and 
Bajaur the number of modern rifles in the hands of the tribesmen had increased 
by over 33,000 during the last year. As more and more weapons became avail- 
able their price was falling, even the poorer tribesmen could now afford a good 
foreign rifle, and the local armourers were going out of business. 

In London the Admiralty expressed strong support for the proposal and 
offered to take two vessels out of reserve so that six could be used for the 


18 L/P & 8/10: 158, V. to S.S.I., 2 February 1908. A discussion of the Brussels Conference 
and the later negotiations with France lies outside the scope of this article. The relevant papers 
can be found in L/P & 8/10: 158, 159 and 235 to 240. The G.I. considered several concessions to 
the French Government 1f 15 would agree to resoind freedom to trade in arms at Muscat. These 
included the possibility of ceding certain villages and land near Pondicherry, but Lord Morley 
viewed ‘ the ding over of British subjects to France with extreme distaste’ (L/P & 8/10: 
236). Paris also made various suggestions concerning gestures that might persuade it to terminate 
the operations of the two French arms firms in Muscat one of which was the cession to France of 
the British colony of Gambia. See Busch, op. cit., 280-88. 

4 L/P & 8/10 : 216, V. to S.S.I., 2 September 1909. The plan was based on earlier suggestions 
made by the C. in C. (C. in C. to Adm., 7 May 1909, L/P & 8/10: 113). 
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blockade.5? The Foreign Office admitted that negotiations with the French over 
modification of the treaty would be very slow, and it raised no objections to the 
scheme. There was the predictable dispute over who would pay for what, with 
India insisting that the question was one of Imperial defence and therefore the 
responsibility of London—a view immediately rejected by the Admiralty, 
Foreign Office and Treasury. News that the gun runners had begun their 
operations even earlier than usual, and had succeeded in landing some 3,000 
rifles and 250,000 rounds during the month of September, gave added urgency 
to the plänning of the blockade, a task which was the responsibility of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the East Indies Station, Sir Edmund Slade. The problem of 
poor communications had been solved by the decision to build, as rapidly as 
possible, a temporary wireless station at Jäsk. Each of the six gun boats now 
carried radio equipment so all of them could be used at sea. As the inshore 
waters were often shallow steam launches were hired, and assigned to each of 
the gun boats, to pursue dhows sailing close to the coast. Because opposition 
was expected those launches were fitted by the Admiralty with three-pound 
and Maxim guns. 

As the preparations proceeded Slade’s plans grew more ambitious. In early 
November he suggested that because Mr. New’s intelligence system sometimes 
did not discover the location of arms until after they had been unloaded, a 
mobile column should be put at his disposal to land and pursue the gun runners, 
thereby destroying their comfortable belief that once they and the weapons were 
ashore there was nothing more to fear from the British ships. Slade, aware of 
the Government’s opposition to deploying troops in Persia, said the men would 
not be ashore for more than two or three days at the most. The Government of 
India agreed, with some misgivings, to provide the Admiral with a force of 
approximately 1,000 men who sailed from Bombay on January 21st 1910, using 
the Royal Indian Marine vessel Hardinge as their transport and depot ship. 
But Slade was instructed that the Afghans were to be fired upon only if they 
were actually caught removing arms from the landing places, of if they attacked 
communications installations at Jask or Chahbahar. At the same time as these 
military preparations were being made police officers were paying informants in 
Dera Ismail Khan for the names of Afghan merchants who were believed to be 
making their way to Muscat to buy arms. Mr. Gregson of the North-West 
Frontier Province Police Force was then sent to Karachi to try and arrest them 
before their departure.’ 

Although the blockade did not officially begin until January 1910 two of the 
gun boats, HMS Fox and HMS Philomel, were already on station and they 
intercepted three arms-laden dhows in November and December. One of the 


50 L/P & 8/10: 113, Adm. to IO, 2 December 1909. 

# The contemporary L/P & 8/10 series files contain many on this dispute over pay- 
ment. By October 1911 the blockade had cost over £327,000, ET Finance Department report, 
12 October 1911 in L/P & 8/10: 18. Another source of financial dispute arose when the Ad- 
miralty insisted that prize money should be paid for all the arms and ammunition seized. The G.I. 
conceded the point with great reluctance and then insisted that the valuation should be on an 
‘ unserviceable and scrap-only ' basis of approximately 3 rupees per rifle. The Admiralty retorted 
that if the weapons were of such poor quality it failed to see why so many efforts were being made 
to eliminate the trade. 

st L/P & 8/10: 118, C. in C. to G.I., 19 November 1909. It is likely that Cox had again been 
the source of this suggestion, see Hirteel (IO) to Ritchie (FO) 13 November 1909, L/P & 8/10: 
113. 

53 For an interesting firsthand account of the composition and activities of the force, see H. E. 
Kennion, ‘ Mountain artillery on the Mekran coast in 1910’, Journal of the Royal United Services 
Institution of India, X1, 1911, 385-92. 

54 L/P & 8/10: 113, Chief Commissioner of N.W.F.P. Police to G.I., 7 November 1909. 
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older vessels, HMS Lapwing, also made a seizure in early December. The 
total number of rifles captured was 4,251 together with some 606,000 rounds of 
ammunition. In January armed parties from H MSS Fox, Philomel and Perseus 
went ashore and seized a further 2,200 rifles and 280,000 rounds. On 26 January 
men from the Hardinge located an arms dump near Jagin, after a seven and a 
half hour march inland. During the fighting which followed three Afghans were 
killed and 750 rifles and 50,000 rounds were captured. 

The Foreign Office had meanwhile been considering how much information 
about the blockade and the mobile force should be given to the Persian Govern- 
ment. After consultations with the Minister in Tehran, Sir George Barclay, 
it was decided not to raise the matter there but to wait for the Persian Govern- 
ment to object.56 It was, on the other hand, deemed prudent to keep St. Peters- 
burg informed. Barclay said that if the Persian Government protested, he 
would reply that the 1897 agreement referring to illegal arms captured in 
Persian waters should, a fortiori, apply to weapons seized on Persian soil. In 
order to make this rather specious explanation convincing he suggested that, as 
the agreement had stipulated, any arms seized should be held at the disposal 
of the Persian Government.” The Government of India demurred, saying that 
there were no Persian officials on the Makràn coast to whom the arms could 
safely be transferred ; but it prudently agreed that some of the arms captured at 
sea should be kept in reserve ‘ in order that there may be a stock of arms from 
which the Persian Government can be compensated if they press a claim difficult 
to resist’. In the meantime the least possible publicity was to be given to 
military actions on Persian soil.58 

When the time came to review the progress of the blookade in April 1910, 
agreement was quickly reached on the desirability of its continuation, and Slade 
was therefore instructed to keep a reduced number of vessels on patrol through- 
out the summer.*? In April and May more captures were made and the Admiral 
saw these as proof that the nakhudas had been deterred from shipping arms 
during the regular season, in the hope that the gun boats too would depart when 
the troops on board the Hardinge returned to Bombay in early April Polioy 
was again reconsidered during the summer of 1910. There were still no signs of 
an agreement with the French government and as seizures between November 
1909 and May 1910 had amounted to nearly 12,000 rifles and. over 2 million 
rounds, it was decided to reimpose the full blockade during the coming winter. 
But Slade's request that his efforts should be supplemented by a new force, 
stationed at Robat to seize any caravans which did manage to pick up arms on 
the coast, was rejected.9? More captures were made at sea from November and 
as an added deterrent the dhows involved were now burned. 

In mid-February 1911 Slade reported that the blockade had brought the 
trade virtually to a halt and only very small consignments were now reaching 


5 R/15/0/510 Administration Report of the Permar Gulf Residency 1910. For a full list of 
arms captures to May 1910 see L/P & 8/18: B176. 

58 FO 367: 264, Barclay to FO, 4 November 1909. 

57 FO 371: 962, Barclay to FO, 29 January 1910. 

58 L/P & 5/10: 118, V. to S.S.I., 1 February 1910. 

5? L/P & 8/10: 113, V. to S.S.I., 7 June 1910. 

t° L/P & 8/10: 113, G.I. to C. in C., 24 November 1910. 

© L/PWD/7/182: 623 New to P.R., 8 January 1911. The disposal of arms which had been 
seized was a continuing source of dispute. In the early actions against the smugglers the weapons 
and ammunition were usually dumped overboard at the point of capture, but 15 was later dis- 
covered local divers were being employed to recover them. Other weapons were returned to the 
custody of the Sultan in Muscat, but they often found their way back onto the market. Dumping 
in deep water was the usual method of disposal from 1910. 
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the Persian coast. Shortly afterwards, however, he telegraphed that some 3,000 
Afghans were heading for Karwan determined to import arms. He therefore 
requested that troops should again be put at his disposal for possible action on 
Persian soil. Although some officials doubted the accuracy of Slade’s informa- 
tion, it was agreed that a force of some 1,000 men should be assembled. 

Those troops, who were now known as ‘the Makran Field Force’, sailed 
from Bombay on April 6th. The Foreign Office had previously decided that 
there was no need to inform the Persian Government on the grounds that the 
plans were similar to those implemented in 1910; # but at the end of March 
The Times began to carry reports from India about the proposed expedition, 95 
and after seeing them the Persian Minister in London sought clarification from 
the Foreign Office.** In his first reply on April 4, Sir Edward Grey merely gave 
the names of the two vessels which were being used to transport the force," but 
on April 13 he added that some 1,000 troops were at sea, and that they might 
take action ‘in the neighbourhood of the coast’ to cut off parties of Afghans 
who had succeeded in landing arms, or who were attempting to damage telegraph 
installations.99 In fact troops had already landed at Gälag on April 10, and one 
column then marched to Bint, some 55 miles inland, before re-embarking on 
April 21.99 No arms or ammunition were found during that time, but the 
presence of the troops had forced Afghans present in the area to retreat and this 
had been one of Slade’s original aims in requesting the troops. When the British 
Minister in Tehran received details of the affair on April 27, he said it would be 
better not to inform the Persian Government; for the Foreign Minister after 
receiving Grey’s message of April 13, had told the Persian Parliament on April 25 
that no troops would be landed on Persian soil. ‘ It would be less embarrassing ’, 
wrote Barclay, ‘ for him to remain in ignorance as long as possible.’ 7° 

There was already much embarrassment in London and more was to follow. 
The Times reports on the expedition had been seen by the Irish nationalist 
MP John Dillon, who put down a series of Parliamentary questions about its 
purpose. An unsigned Foreign Office minute discussing one possible reply noted 
that ‘ Dillon's question is awkward ' for the troops had certainly not confined 
themselves to their stated purpose of cutting off parties of gun runners near the 
coast, and the agreement of 1897 which was cited by the Foreign Secretary as the 
basis for the action had been solely concerned with operations at sea. Grey 
therefore refused to publish details of the agreement.” 


AT.F.M., February 1911 and FO 367: 264, C. in C. to G.I., 25 February 1911. 

© L/P & 8/10: 115, G.I. to P R., 8 April 1911. 

64 FO 367: 264, FO to Barclay, 22 March 1911. 

‘5 The Honourable Arnold Keppel, who was to accompany the expedition to Persia, had 
proposed to send despatches to The Times via the Perman Gulf Telegraph line. The Government 
of India was quick to state that those facihties should not be afforded to him as ‘ıt was un- 
desirable that Press correspondents should accompany the Mekran force ', G.I. to D.G., Karachi, 
18 April 1911 L/P & 8/10: 115. Keppel did supply reports to The Times and these were later 
amplified in a book, Gun running and the North- Host Frontier, London, 1911. For another first 
hand account, see H. H. Austin, Gun running in the Gulf, London 1926. 

*5 The assembling of the force in Bombay was reported by The Times on March 29, 1911. 

*7 FO 367: 264, FO minute no. 12461. On that same day the British Minister in St. Petersburg 
was instructed to inform the Russian Government that troops were being sent for possible use on 
Persian territory. FO to Buchanan, 4 April 1911, FO 367: 264. 

"L/P & 8/10: 115, Grey to Mirza Mehdi Khan, 18 April 1911. 

e" L/P & 8/10: 115 V. to 8.8.1. Telegraphic 20 and 24 April 1911. Messages from the force 
marching inland were sent to the coast by heliograph, from there wireless communication was 

ble. 

70 FO 367: 265 Barclay to FO, 28 April 1911. 

"L/P & 8/10: 115, Papers prepared for parliamentary question to Grey. 
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News of the march on Bint had also caused consternation at the India Office. 
On April 28 the Secretary of State, Viscount Morley, sent an angry telegram to 
the Viceroy saying he ‘ was at a loss to understand ' how the military operation 
conducted by Slade could be reconciled with the reassurances given earlier by 
the Government of India about the limited nature of the expedition. Morley 
demanded an immediate explanation and ordered that the troops should return 
to Bombay as soon as possible. "® 

Slade, who was still unaware of the political commotion which his first 
landing had caused, had meanwhile embarked upon a second military venture 
and put troops ashore at Sirik on April 25. Their purpose, which again exceeded 
instructions, was to quell disturbances caused by the most influential chieftain 
in Biäbän, Mir Barkat Khan. When the Afghans realized that Mr. New’s 
patrols were watching their activities in Makrän they had begun to land more 
cargoes on the Biäbän coast west of Jäsk, for there was no telegraph line there 
and Mir Barkat, who had already been involved in gun running, became even 
more prominent in that trade. On February 3, 1910 Slade had invited him 
to a meeting at which Mir Barkat promised to take no further part in the arms 
trade, and to encourage his fellow chiefs to follow a similar policy. The Admiral 
did not believe those assurances and he and Cox continued to press Barclay in 
Tehran to seek the removal of the chieftain. That object was achieved in March 
when he was deported from Jask and held at Bushire on the orders of the Darya 
Begi." At the end of August Mir Barkat escaped and his return to Biaban was 
celebrated by his followers with a series of raids on their neighbours.® Slade and 
Cox were infuriated by the reappearance of the chieftain, and in September they 
proposed sending an expedition against him.” Nothing came of that scheme, 
but when troops were available in April the opportunity was too great for Slade 
to resist. Mir Barkat together with a large number of his supporters, and some 
Afghan arms merchants who had heard of the march on Bint, had gathered near 
the Pashak pass some 30 miles inland from Sirīk. On April 28th the British 
troops marched on that pass and met stiff resistance. The battery of mountain 
guns was brought up, and in the fighting which lasted some 3 hours eight of 
Mir Barkat’s men were killed and another 24 were wounded."* 

When news of the clash reached London on April 30th the Foreign Office and 
India Office expressed alarm and Morley was greatly relieved to learn the 
following day that the Viceroy had already ordered Slade to return the troops 
immediately to Indis."? The Admiral was also required to explain why he had 
deployed the force so far inland. Slade’s reply was that it was in Britain’s 
interest to discredit Mir Barkat in the eyes of the Afghan arms traders with 
whom he had had dealings over several years. It was also necessary to protect 
those local chiefs who were friendly to Britain from the depradations of his 
followers; as the Persian Government had no influence whatsoever in the 


"T L/P & 8/10: 116, 8.8.1. to V., 28 April 1911. 

P L/PWD/1/1622: 623, New to P.R. 1 January 1910. Mir Barkat’s success as a smuggler 
was believed to have been assisted by his marriage to the daughter of the head of the Persian 
Customs Service at Jüek. Local British officials had earher suggested that Mir Barkat should be 
paid a small pension and sent in exile to the Andaman islands. 

74 See L/P & 8/18: B175 p. 35 and L/P & 8/18: B196 p. 7. 

% L/PWD/7/152: 623, New to P.R., 8 January 1911. 

"SL/P & S/10: 118, Cox to G.I. 27 September 1919. 

"L/P & 8/10: 116, V. to S.8.1., 1 May 1911 and Report on the Makran Field Force by S. G. 
Craufurd R/15/5/391. 

18 L/P & 8/10: 116, V. to S.S.L, 1 May 1911. 
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region that too was a task for British troops." This answer did not satisfy 
Morley, who sent a sharp reminder to the Viceroy that ‘local considerations 
must give way to international policy ’, but as Slade had conducted the earlier 
part of the blockade with skill and discretion no further action was considered 
n 80 

It had now become clear that the blockade was effective, for rifles and 
ammunition were much less readily available on the North-West Frontier and 
they were rising steeply in price." A full blockade was again reimposed in the 
winter of 1911/12 but efforts continued to try and reach an agreement with 
France over the modification of its trade treaty, and to persuade the Sultan to 
exercise greater control over the arms merchants in Muscat. This was no easy 
task for the ruler was in debt to some of the most prominent dealers. Neverthe- 
less, in May 1912 he agreed to compel all the arms importers to store their 
weapons in a special bonded government warehouse.9 Arms and ammunition 
would be released for sale to licensed purchasers only when the Government 
was satisfied that the weapons were not destined for an illegal market. As 
compensation for the loss of revenue which he would suffer from the resulting 
decline in trade, the annual subsidy paid to the Sultan by the Government of 
India was increased by 100,000 rupees. The introduction of the new regulations 
caused protests from the French dealers and their Government. It also aroused 
great opposition within Oman itself and was one of the factors which caused 
the later uprising against the Sultan. The order came into effect on Septem- 
ber Ist 1912 and after some tense Anglo-French diplomatic exchanges, and the 
precautionary despatch of British gun boats to Muscat, the French dealers 
agreed to comply with the new regulations. 

By the winter of 1912/13 the arms trade with Makran had declined even 
further, and what was now worrying the British authorities in the Gulf was the 
revival of arms smuggling into south western Persia and the increasing lawless- 
ness of the tribes there. New measures were needed—but they lie outside the 
scope of this paper. On the North-West Frontier the wheel had come full 


79 L/P & 8/10: 116, V. to S.S.I., 9 May 1911. 

80 L/P & 8/10: 115, 8.8.1. to V., 2 June 1911. The Admiralty was proud of its activity 
against the gun runners and believed the events were worthy of public recognition in the form of 
a Blue Book. (FO 367: 265 Adm. to F.O. 23 August 1911). The Foreign Office was horrified 
by the proposal and 1t was quickly abandoned. There had been an unfcrtunate incident at 
Kunarak on 6 March when two innocent Baluch tribesmen were mistaken for Afghan smugglers 
and were killed by British troops. 

81 The Khyber Agency reported that the price of a Martini Metford rifle rose from 250 to 360 
rupees in 191] because the trade from the Gulf was practically at a halt. Sictement of the fighting 
strengths and armaments of the independent tribes of the North West Frontier 1 April 1912 L/P & 
8/12: 2176. In the Sar region the price of ammunition doubled between 1910 and 1911. 
T.F.M. May 1911 and November 1911. 

** The papers concerning the warehouse scheme are in L/P & 5/10 : 235 to 240. The official 
announcement in Muscat stated that the warehouse was being opened because the conditions 
under which arms and ammunition were ourrently being kept were dangerous and that all 
importe after 1 September 1912 would have to be consigned to the steal government store. The 
local merchants protested that the new godown was unlikely to be less dangerous than their 
premises as it consisted of the ground floor of a house inhabited by a large femily. L/P & 8/10: 


& The stocks held by. the two French arms dealers in Muscat were, after many negotiations, 
be ht in their entirety by the British Government. Some of the weapons were later ibuted 
jendly ' local tribal Daders including Shaykh Khaz‘al of Muhammerah. L/P & 8/10: 240. 
° ALP & 8/10: 114, C. in C. to G.I., 18 March and 12 May 1912. The degree of success 
achieved Ay the blockade can be seen in the fact that in January 1913 nakhudas on the Makran 
coast were demanding 30 rupees per rifle from the Afghans for the risks which they now ran in 
aor ping to bring arms across from Muscat. In 1908 the price had been approximately 1 rupee 
per rifle. B/16/5/381. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE’S TURKISH CONNEXION 
By PETER CHELKOWSKI 


The famous British orientalist E. G. Browne, a physician by training, was 
interested in Turkish language and literature long before he became Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge.’ It was at Cambridge that he wrote most of the works 
in the field of Persian studies, which were to bring him recognition as an out- 
standing Iranologist. But Browne’s sense of affinity with the Turks endured 
from the time of the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78, when he was only 16, until 
the end of his life in 1926. In 1914 he wrote in his introduction to The press 
and poetry of modern Persia: ‘ Curiously enough it was the Ottoman Turks, a 
people far less original and talented than either the Persians or the Arabs, who 
80 far as the Near East is concerned, introduced the hitherto unknown ideas of 
‘the Fatherland’ (wajan), ‘the nation’ or ‘people’ (milat) and ‘liberty ' 
(hurriyyat) and who succeeded in giving to these old words this new and potent 
significance.’ ? 

During the first quarter of this century Browne often turned to Istanbul for 
his scholarly material. He not only sought out Turkish sources for the task of 
editing E. J. W. Gibb’s five-volume History of Ottoman poetry, left uncompleted 
at the death of his colleague and friend and entrusted to him,’ but he especially 
sought to enhance his already prodigious store of learning on Persia while 
writing his Literary history of Persia, Press and poetry of modern Persia, and 
The Perstan revolution of 1905-1909. In these works, which have added so 
much to our appreciation of present-day Iran’s historical and literary heritage, 
Turkey, and especially Istanbul, continued to play an important role. It gave 
Browne access to: (1) a large and active Persian colony in Istanbul; (2) an 
important collection of Persian, Arabio and Turkish manuscripts; (3) scholarly 
and literary friends who eagerly co-operated with him; (4) active groups of 
Persian politicians and social and cultural reformers; and (5) sources of other 
more diverse materials and information. 

Istanbul was linked to England by the relatively rapid communication pro- 
vided by the overland railway routes and sea lanes. Passengers, goods, ideas 
and news travelled fast between these points. Persia, on the other hand, was at 
that time not easily accessible—reaching the Persian capital involved a great 
deal of hardship and time. The fastest route to Tehran was by rail, through the 
endless plains of Russia and the mountains of the Caucasus, then by ship from 


1 E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry 11 (London, 1965), p. x. Browne, serving as an 
editor of the volume writes: ' they (Turkish language and literature] were my first love.” Dunn 
the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78, young Browne wanted to become an officer in the Turkish 
army. The first step in that direction was to learn Turkish. In the mtroduction to his A year 
amongst the Persians (London, 1898), 9, he said: ‘...as my enthusiasm (for the Turks] 
demanded some immediate object, I resolved at once to begin the study of the Turkish language.’ 

1 E. Q. Browne, The press and poetry of modern Persia (Cambridge, 1914), pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 
In the mtroduction to his A year amongst the Persians, 8, Browne said: ‘ It was the Turkish war 
with Russia in 1877-8 that first attracted my attention to the East, about which, till that time, 
I had known and cared nothing.... Ere the close of the war I would have died to save Turkey, 
and I mourned the fall of Plevna as though it had been a disaster inflicted on my own country. 
And so gradually pity turned to admiration, and admiration to enthusiasm until the Turks 
became in my eyes veritable heroes, and the desire to identify myself with their cause, make my 
dling amongst them, and unite with them in the defence of their land, possessed me heart and 
soul.’ 

* When in 1901 Gibb died, only one volume of his History of Ottoman poetry had appeared. The 
reat of the work was nearly complete. Browne took it upon himself to complete the unfinished 
portions and to publish the work in its entirety. 
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the Caspian Sea port of Baku to the Persian port of Enzeli, then by horse- 
drawn coach to Tehran—an arduous journey involving an average of two to 
three weeks' travel. Moreover, the intellectual and political atmosphere in 
Persia was far from conducive to the free exchange of information and ideas. 

The impact of Turkish political, social, and literary reforms upon Persia 
in the second half of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth 
century cannot be overestimated. The importance and the influence of the 
Turkish reforms on similar Persian movements was very well described by 
E. G. Browne’s close friend, a frequent visitor to the Iranian colony in Istan- 
bul, Sayyid Hasan Tagizäda : 


Modern civilization came to Azerbaïjan by means of the knowledge of the 
Turkish language... There were several Iranian Azerbaïjanis in Istanbul 
and other Ottoman provinces whose efforts to awaken Iranians to their 
modern world bore considerable fruit. Some of the leaders of the early 
constitutional movement in Iran were influenced by the Ottomans or had 
their eyes open in Istanbul... 

The light came from Istanbul to Iran and especially to Tabriz, and 
gradually influenced the awakening of minds toward the political 
revolution.* 


As N. R. Keddie has said, ‘ Persian merchants and intellectuals traveled far 
more in the Ottoman Empire than they did in Europe, and many of their ideas 
of reform came from these travels.’ 5 

The Turkish influence on Persia lay not only in the field of political and social 
reforms but in the field of literature as well. As a consequence of Europeaniza- 
tion, wrote Gibb, ‘ Turkish poetry has become for the first time natural and 
personal... the true voice of the Turkish people speaks for the first time in 
literature.’ * The rapid development of the Turkish press and the proliferation 
of printing houses changed the context, style, and availability of Turkish prose. 
In the nineteenth century Persia lagged some 50 years behind Turkey in many 
aspects of modernization.” The Russian scholar 8. M. Aliev, writing about 
Turkish-Persian connexions in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
stressed the fact that Istanbul, with its rich historical and cultural traditions, 
its multi-national population and its situation at the juncture of Europe and 
Asia, played a very important role in transmitting liberal and democratic ideas 
from Europe to the Middle East.? 

It was therefore understandable that E. G. Browne should keep up close 
ties with Istanbul even—or especially—at a time when his thoughts and research 
were focused on Persia. Several individuals in Istanbul played an important 
part in this linkage, two of whom I shall deal with in extenso: Husayn Danish 
(1870-1943) and Riza Tevfik (1868-1949), both of them men of letters and 
scholars in their own right. 


15. H. Taqiräda, ‘ The background of the constitutional movement in Azerbaijan ', trans- 
lated by N. R. Keddie, The Middle East Journal, xiv (Autumn 1960), 456-65. 
ikki R. Keddie, ‘Is there a Middle East ?’, International Journal of Middle Eastern 
Studi 4, 1973, 207. 
E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry 1 (London, 1958), 133-4. 
T The technological superiority of the Turks over the Persians dates baok to the early sixteenth 
and lasted till the 19608 when Iran ac from the West a great quantity of modern 
ology and technical know-how, and trained thousands of students and technicians in Western 
Europe and Americe. For years modern machinery used to be acquired in Turkey, e.g. a typo- 
graphio printing press with Arabic and Latin lettera. bought in Istanbul in 1290 A.H./A.D. 1873. 
Ahev, ‘K voprosu ob obshohestvienno politicheskikh svyaryakh prosvititeley 
Aser Irana i Turtzi vo vtoroy polovinie xrx. vieka ', in Iran, Sbornik Statey, Akademia 
Nauk SSSR (Moscow, 1976), 110-23. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century and until the present, Istanbul has been 
one of the major centres of Persian extra-Iranian activities. Thanks to its 
geographical location, the port served as a central transit point for goods going 
to and from Persia. Towards the middle of the last century Persian merchants 
became international dealers and brokers in that cosmopolitan seaport city and 
controlled the traffic in many commodities. 

Istanbul had, as well as Persian merchants and students, three main cate- 
gories of immigrants from Persia: those who had been exiled by the Persian 
government, those who escaped voluntarily, fearing persecution, and those 
who were seeking a less hostile environment for their political and literary 
activities. Persians congregated mainly in the district called Han Valide, which 
became a transit point not only for cargo but for information and ideas. 
Farahani in his travelogue estimates that some 16,000 Persians were living in 
Istanbul and its vicinity.? 

Among the people of note who settled and were very active there for periods 
varying from a few months to the rest of their lives, were: Malkam Khan, 
diplomat, reformer, and journalist; Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, the great 
protagonist of Pan-Islamism; Mirzä Fath- Alî Akhundzäda, the playwright, 
who wrote in the native vernacular (Azerbaijani Turkish) and advocated the 
change of the Arabic alphabet used in Persian and Turkish into Latin script. 
There were also scholars and journalists such as: Mîrza Muhammad Kashani, 
Mîrza Mahdi Tabrizi, Mirza Mahdi Akhtar, Shaykh Ahmad Rihi of Kirman, 
Mirzà Agi Khan of Kirman. Mirzä Habib Isfahani was a poet and scholar who 
masterfully translated J. Morier's The adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan into 
Persian. Another poet whose Divan of poetry was published in Istanbul was 
Abi Nasr Shaybani. 

The spirit of reform shown by the great Persian statesmen Amir-i Kabir and 
Mushir al-Dawla was moulded in Turkey during their stay in that country. 
Thus Hafez Farman Farmayan writes: ‘ Mushir ud-Dawleh’s views regarding 
modernization and reforms for Persia were expressed in his reports from 
Istanbul to the shah and his ministers.’ 10 

In the early part of the twentieth century, because of the Persian revolution 
and its aftermath, the number of Persians who sojourned in Istanbul greatly 
increased. Among them were poets, journalists, and scholars, such as Mirza 
‘Abd al-Husayn Awrang, Haj Mirza Yahya Dawlat Abadi, Mirza Murtaza 
Khan Farhang, Mirzä Müs& Dawlat, Mirzà ‘Abd al-Husayn Ayati, and Haydar 
‘Ali Kamali Isfahani. 

The work of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Tarbiyat, written in Istanbul, 
served as the basis for E. G. Browne’s The press and poetry of modern Persia. 
‘Ali Akbar Dihkhuda, a famous scholar and writer, was elected chairman of the 
Sa‘adat society while in Istanbul. There he established and edited the newspaper 
Surüsh. A great poet and singer, ‘Arif, composed a moving poem entitled 
* Remembering the fatherland’ while he too resided in that city. There also, 
12012808, one of the leaders of the constitutional movement, a social, cultural, 
and political reformer as well as a scholar, spent some two years." Later, 
during World War I and between the wars, the Persian poets ‘Ata and 
Abt] Qasim Láhüti and the scholar Rizaz&da Shaffaq were very active there. 


°? Mirza Husayn, Farähäni, Safarnáma (Tehran, 1965), 150. 

1° Hafez Farman Farmayan, ‘ The forces of modernization in nineteenth-cen: Tran’, 
in W. R. Polk and R. L. Chambers [ed.], Beginnings of modernization in the Middle East (Chicago, 
1968), 130. 

u Taqiräda later criticized the Persian language of Istanbul, in an article published in Käva 
of December 13, 1920. 
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During the last quarter of the nineteenth and the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, Istanbul harboured many active Persian civic institutions, 
including a school, a hospital, publishing houses, and newspapers. During that 
period the city played the role of a Persian literary centre. Many Western books 
were translated, either directly into Persian or via already existing Turkish 
translations. Persian newspapers in Turkey played an important part in estab- 
lishing a new literary idiom which was direct, simple, and communicative. The 
political, social and educational impact of these newspapers on the Persian 
nation cannot be overestimated. With the exception of the most important 
paper in the development of Persian journalism, namely, Akhtar (Star), of 
Istanbul, most of the papers were published after the Turkish revolution of July 
1908, which restored the Constitution and reconvened the Turkish parliament. 
This segment of Turkish history coincided with the period which is known as 
‘minor despotism ' in Persia, when many Persians left or were exiled from their 
homeland and swelled the Persian colony in Istanbul. The other eight Persian 
newspapers published there were Shähsauan, Shams, Surüsh, Azadi, Fskr-i 
Istigbal, Shayda, Pars, and Khavar. 

For 20 years, beginning in January 1876, the weekly Akhtar was published 
in this colony. A group of outstanding poets, reformers, and journalists contri- 
buted to it, striving for a new, simple and eloquent style in which they called for 
modernization and social justice in Persia. These were the champions of change 
and of the desire for a constitution. Akhtar was the first serious non-govern- 
mental Persian newspaper, the prototype for others to be published in many 
different countries. It served as a paradigm for such well-known papers as 
Qantin of London, Cairo's Surayyä and Parvarish, Hablwl Matin, published in 
Calcutta, and, at a later date, Kava and Iranshahr in Berlin. Countless numbers 
of newspapers in Persia proper strove to imitate Akhtar during and after the 
Persian revolution. Akhiar gave them the technical expertise, style, format, 
topics, and ideas. 

Akhiar can in fact be regarded as not just the first Persian paper published 
abroad but the first Persian paper based on sound journalistic practice. (The 
several newspapers published in Persian in India prior to Akhtar have to be seen 
as Indian papers written in Persian.) The papers published in Persia before 
Akhtar were in reality restricted journalistic ventures which merely voiced the 
government's opinions. Akhtar not only appeared in a regular format over two 
decades but was the first Persian paper written in naskh to be printed with 
movable type, a great step forward in comparison to Persian papers written in 
nastaliq and lithographed. 

Originally community oriented, Akhtar soon won wide popularity in Persia 
itself, and also among nationals scattered worldwide. A cohesive element for 
Persians living abroad, it aroused such patriotism among them that many 
joined the ranks of the fighters for the constitutional revolution. In the preface 
to his book, The leaders of the constitution, Ibrahim Safa'i lists this publication 
as one of the reasons for the triumph of the Persian constitution? The motto of 
Akhtar was: ‘Any diplomatic or political, commercial, literary or scientific 
events which might be of interest or beneficial to the general public are published 
in this paper... any item useful to the public will be accepted and published 
without monetary involvement.’ 

Browne became acquainted with Akhtar in 1887-88, during a trip to Persia, 
and he subscribed to the paper after his return to England. He called it, ‘ the 


13 Tbr&him §afi'l, Rahbardn-i Mashrüta (Tehran, 1846s), 
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only Persian paper worth reading in Persia’. The paper in a sense competed 
with the traditional one-man performance, naqqals (story-telling), since it was 
read aloud to the public in coffee houses, bazaars, zür-khanas and other gather- 
ings in Persia. Its great popularity provoked a backlash among the conservative 
circles of Persian society who began calling the readers of Akhtar 'Akhtari 
mazhab ’—the sectarians of Akhtar. Browne esteemed Akhtar for its integrity, 
excellent news coverage, and literary value. In his opinion, ‘ the most accom- 
plished and enlightened scholars of the Persian exiles rallied around Akhtar ’.14 

The Persian school in Istanbul was established in 1884 15 and many Akhtar 
journalists, some of them members of the Turkish Academy, taught there, so 
that the school came to enjoy a very high standard. One such journalist, Shaykh 
Ahmad Rühi of Kirmän, maintained a lengthy literary correspondence with 
Browne during the years 1890-94, concerning which Browne wrote: ‘ He 
obtained, or caused to be copied for me, many rare and precious books, and that 
at a very moderate price . . .’.18 

This literary correspondence and co-operation was later continued by 
Husayn Danish, an outstanding poet, scholar, and journalist, and a bilingual 
man of letters, writing both in Persian and Turkish. Danish was born in 
Istanbul in 1870 and died in 1943 in Ankara, never having been to Persia. His 
father, an Isfahäni merchant, engaged in trade in Turkey and settled there 
about 1850. Husayn received his primary education in a local Turkish maktab 
but learned Persian at home. He then spent two years in a French school and 
several more in a Persian school where he was both a student and teacher. 
Besides Persian and Turkish, he mastered French, Arabic, and English. In 
the Persian school he associated with Mirza Mahdi Tabrizi, the editor of Akhtar, 
Aqa Khan Kirmàni, the poet and writer, and Mirza Habib Isfahani, a writer, 
post, and scholar. It was then that he began his own writing career. His first 
book was concerned with the geography of Persia. In 1894 he began his jour- 
nalistic activities by writing for the Turkish paper Ikdam and contributing 
poetry to the Turkish weekly, Servat-+ Tevfik. 

In 1895 he was appointed tutor to the Turkish princes Lutf'ullàh and 
Sabah'uddin, a post which he held for six years. During this time he published 
Navay Saryr, a Turkish translation of Lamartine. He travelled extensively with 
the princes in Europe and Egypt. These travels exposed him to new ideas and 
people. In England he met E. G. Browne, a meeting which led to firm friendship 
and an exchange of correspondence which continued for 25 years. The letters 
show Husayn Dänish to have been a leading personality in the Turco-Persian 
reform movement and in Turco-Persian belles lettres and scholarship. His 
versatility earned him the positions of chief governmental translator, teacher of 
Persian in the Mekteb-i Sultaniye School, and professor of Persian literature at 
Istanbul’s Daru’l Funün College. In 1910 the people of Tabriz sought to make 
him their deputy to the Persian Parliament, an opportunity he was obliged to 
decline. 

Following the foundation of Tehran University, he was invited to fill the 
chair of Persian and Turkish literature, and he accepted the post. However, 
the offer coincided. with a state visit to Turkey during which Riza Shah pressed 
Danish to take up work in the Iranian Embassy in Ankara, so that in the end he 


13 E. G. Browne, A literary history of Persia, 1v (Cambridge, 1928), 468. 

HE, G. Browne, The Persian revolution of 1905-1909 (repr. London, 1968), 40. 
15 The school is still in operation m the Sultan Ahmet district of Istanbul. 

16 E. Q. Browne, The Persian revolution of 1905-1909, 13. 
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was not able to take advantage of the University’s offer. He died as an employee 
of the Embassy in 1943, at the age of 73. 

Husayn Dánish's contributions to Turxish-Persian culture include Sar 
Amdd-+ sukhan; Kharabthha-yi Madam; Hadiya-t sal; Tams sans 
Fars; ‘Umar Khayyam; Zardushinäma; Kärvän-i ‘umr—the divin of 
Turkish poetry; and Dictionnaire juridique et civique frangats-ture. 

In addition to the Turkish newspapers mentioned above, Danish wrote for 
many Persian papers covering literary, political and social problems. Writing 
for Shams, he proved to be not only a scholar and poet but also an excellent 
political commentator who was not afraid to speak out on highly controversial 
subjects. He understood very well that the shortcomings and internal difficul- 
ties of Persia after the constitutional revolution were the result of a rapid 
change from a government based on medieval Islamic theory to a Western-type 
parliamentary system. His sharp criticisms of institutions, societies, and 
customs in Shams’s editorials were always made with constructive and educa- 
tional intent. In comparison with Persian papers published in Persia at that 
time, Shams never lost its integrity, had better sources of information and, not 
being directly involved in internal politics, demonstrated better judgement. 

Dànish's articles in Khdvar, and particularly in Surüsh, which he edited with 
Dihkhudà and which unfortunately had a very short life-span of some 12 
issues, have more literary value than those in Shams, but the patriotic spirit 
never ceased to flow from his pen.” 

In the preface to the fourth volume of his Literary history of Persia Browne 
wrote : 


I wish that I could have profited more by the counsel of my Persian 
friends, especially Mirza Muhammad Khan of Qazwin and Hajji Mirza 
Yahya of Dawlatabad, during the progress of this work, but to my old 
acquaintance Husayn Danish Bey of the Ottoman Public Debt, a notable 
man of letters both in Persian and Turkish, I am indebted for many valuable 
and illuminating observations.18 


This quotation is no measure of the extensive correspondence and relation- 
ship between Browne and Danish, but it documents its existence. Letters from 
Browne to Danish were discovered during my field-work in Istanbul in 1969.19 
Only two of these are in English, the rest in Persian. They cover the period from 
June 11, 1900 until October 12, 1924, and reveal how heavily Browne relied 
upon Istanbul as the source of informaticn while writing his four-volume 
history of Persian literature, his book on the Persian Revolution and modern 
Persian poetry and press, as well as other studies about Islamic culture and 
civilization. 

Danish not only supplied Browne with copies of manuscripts, he was also 
requested to give his opinion about scholarly and political matters, about which 
he wrote essays for Browne. Even details important to Browne such as the 
Persian calligraphy for a title page of The Persian revolution of 1905-1909 were 
submitted to Danish, who was to find the ideal calligrapher. 


17 For a detailed biography of Danish see Irdnshahr, No. 5, year 1343, 18-32. 

18 E, G. Browne, A isterary history of Persia 1v, p. viii. Hajji Mirza Yahya of Dawlatabad, like 
Shaykh Ahmad Rih! and H. Danish was a reaident of Istanbul. The Ottoman Public Debt was 
established in 1881. Danish was its employee for some 24 years. 

1° There are 45 letters preserved. They are held by Danish’s relatives in Istanbul. The letters 
written by Dánish to Browne are held at Cambridge. but I have not had an opportunity to 
examine them. 
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These two men had a high mutual respect for each other. Dänish dedicated 
his book on ‘Umar Khayyäm to Browne, and when Browne came to Istanbul in 
April 1908, Dànish wrote an editorial in Shams, of which he was one of the 
editors, extolling Browne as a great orientalist and welcoming him to Istanbul 
on behalf of the Turks, Persians and other Muslims. (Browne's first visit to 
Istanbul took place in the summer of 1882, when he spent two months in 
Istanbul.) 

Browne’s personal involvement with Danish is shown by such episodes as 
his writing on the day of his second son's birth, to ask D&nish and his friends in 
Istanbul to pray for the healthy development of his child. 


Fi 5 Mayis Sana 1923, corresponding to 
19 Ramazan Sana 1341. 

Firwood, Trumpington Road 

Cambridge 


Dear Learned and Honourable Friend, 

The precious letter of that Honourable Friend [yourself] which you had 
written on the 9th of Nisan was received with great joy. I was especially happy 
that the books which I have sent to you have arrived. Now I have instructed 
Luzac to send the remainder of those which you requested, that is, two volumes 
of Tárikh-4 jahan gushai juvayni (the third volume has not yet been published) 
and Färs-näma of Ibn al-Balkhi. However, it seems that the book Omayyads 
and ‘Abbasids has been sold out and not a single copy is left. I enclose cata- 
logues so that you may have them at hand in case you would want to have other 
books of this kind. Your humble servant stands ready to sent to you whatever 
you would desire according to his means. On the other hand, if I may be so 
bold, I am afraid that I must give that Friend some trouble which is as follows : 

(1) One of the orientalists here [Cambridge] is-most anxious to get one more 
copy of the work of Feridun Bey (both volumes) if you can obtain it. This 
humble servant has promised that if this should be possible through your 
Excellency’s good office, he would get this desired book for him. 

(2) Dr. Nicholson very much wants to obtain copies of two books by 
Kôprülüzade Mehmet Fuad, namely, Türk edebiyatinda, Ilk mutasavvuflar 
and Türk edebiyati tarihs. 

He will be most grateful whenever you could kindly send & copy of each. 

(3) He (Nicholson) also badly needs to see one of the literary works of 
Mawlana-yi Rim, namely Fth Ma Fih, which seems not to have been published 
but manuscript copies of it exist in the Libraries of Istanbul, one numbered 
1614, in the Library of As‘ad Effendi, and the other in the Sultàn Muhammad 
Fatih Library, numbered 5296. If it is possible for you to hire a person to copy 
the better manuscript and to compare it with the other one, please let me know 
the extent of the fee for doing this work and I shall send you the money at once. 
If this procedure is impossible then perhaps the manuscripts could be 
photographed. 

Whatever that Learned Man of Letters and Friend [Danish] has written 
concerning the Shi'i beliefs and Safavid literature, etc., has been most useful 
for the work of your humble servant. 

So far I have written the historical part of this fourth volume (A literary 
history of Persia) and currently I am occupied with the literary part. But 
actually I want this book to be not in the category of ‘ Literary history ' but 
* The intellectual history of modern Persia’. Since I believe that in comparison 
to literature per se, up to the present very little has been written in the [field of] 
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biographies of the ‘Ulama’, the Mujtahidin and the beliefs of the encrusted 
Mulläs, or even the Mutakallamin and philosophers, I want to lengthen the 
discourse on these subjects gradually. Presently I am busy studying the writings 
on beliefs, religious jurisprudence and biographies which I already possess such 
as: Su’al u javab by Sayyid Muhammad Baqir and ‘Aga’id al-Shi and Qasas 
al-‘ulama@’ and Majälis al-mümanin and Lulz at al-Bahrayn, etc. 

However, it will be difficult to evaluate the relative excellence of each of the 
philosophers of modern times, like Mulla Sadra, Shaykh Baha'i, Mulla Muhsin 
Fayz, Mirdämäd and Haji Mulla Hadi Sabzavari, on account of the lack of 
information available to your humble servant about their idiomatic expressions 
and terminology. 

As you already know, I also pay a great deal of attention to recent Iranian 
literature and, God willing, this subject will also receive its rightful [amount of] 
attention. 

There are thousands of questions which I should like to discuss with [you] 
My Friend, but we do not have this opportunity now. There is one book I need 
very much concerning Amal al-ämal fi... ‘ulama Jabal ‘Ami. I do not 
know whether it has been published and should publication follow if you would 
be able to get a copy for your humble servant, I should be most grateful. 

There is no news from Rizà the Philosopher. 

Salutations, may your days of honour and respect be eternal and gratifying. 


Your truly humble servant, 
Edward G. Browne 


Browne’s correspondence with Danish also brings to light his relationship 
with Riza Tevfik. (Riza the Philosopher, mentioned above.) 

Riza Tevfik, a Turk, known as Filsüf, was not only a philosopher but also a 
great man of letters and a politician. He was born in the country that is now 
Bulgaria but spent most of his life in Istanbul, from which he was exiled to 
Amman for his political activities. His main publications are: a poetry volume, 
Seráb-i Ömrüm (1934 and 1949); three volumes of philosophical essays, 
Abdülhak Hamid ve müláhazat-i felsefyess (1913); Felsefe dersleri (1914); 
and Mufassal kamus-1 felsefe (1914). 

He spoke and wrote French and Persian and had a very good command of 
Arabic and English. He was a great Persophile and some of his articles written 
for the Persian journal fränshahr, published in Berlin, gave thé impression that 
he might be a Persian patriot rather than a Turk.?° His friendship with Husayn 
Danish led him to write a moving introduction to Danish’s patriotic poem, 
' Kharabshha-ys Madain’ (The ruins of Ctesiphon) and to poetical co-operation 
in Dänish’s translation and publication in Turkish of The Ruba‘tyat of ‘Umar 
Khayyam. 

When the famous British Turkologist E. J. W. Gibb died, it became 
Browne’s task to edit the remaining unpublished volumes of Gibb’s A history of 
Ottoman poetry. Gibb, however, did not finish the volume on the Modern School ; 
his work ends with Sinasi. In the preface to the fifth volume, Browne writes, 
* Gibb’s unfinished work may still be completed by a very able Turkish man of 
letters, whose name I am not at liberty to mention.’ ** In the preface to the 
following volume (sixth) Browne adds: ‘ Turkey is again a free country... 


20 Iranshahr, No. 5, year 1343, 33-44. 
5 For Tevfik’s biography see: Turk Ansiklopedisi, vin, 36-7 and Irünshahr, No. 1, 22 March, 
1926, 30-34. 
3 E, J. W. Gibb, À history of Ottoman poetry, v, p. vi. 
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Reticence is therefore no longer necessary, and I may without indiscretion state 
that the Turkish man of letters to whom I referred is the learned and talented 
Dr. Riza Tevfik. ° Further, in the same preface Browne goes on to say that 
he has already received the first chapter on Kemal Bey, ‘ the chief founder of 
the “young Turkish” poetry,’ and that he is expecting to receive ‘ further 
instalments ’ from Tevfik which were to complete the seventh volume of Gibb’s 
work.?4 

On two previous occasions these two had met: in Istanbul in 1908 and in 
London in 1909 when Tevfik was with a delegation as a member of the Turkish 
Parliament. During the summer of 1910 Tevfik visited Browne in and near 
Cambridge and then stayed in Cambridge to finish the seventh Gibb volume. 
Browne’s letter to Danish of August 2, 1910, states: ' Riza the Philosopher 
arrived yesterday. What a pity that we are leaving for “ summer quarters "' 
[near Cambridge].’ The following letter from Browne, written on September 3, 
1910 gives proof of Tevfik’s intention to complete the manuscript. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 
3 Eylul Sanah 1910 
Dear Honourable Friend 

The kind letter arrived which you have written to honour this true supplicant 
[E.G.B.] and caused a great deal of joy. Also [I received] two other excellent 
titles sent registered mail under separate cover. I am truly ashamed to give your 
Excellency frequent trouble. 

Recently Dr. Rizä was our guest here at this summer house where we are 
staying. The day before yesterday he returned to Cambridge in order to finish 
his work. In fifteen days he will leave for Istanbul via Marseilles. 

We had a thorough discussion while he was here and the place of that dear 
friend [you] was very empty. The aforesaid man [Riza] hopes to complete the 
last volume, namely, the appendix to Gibb’s book, while he is here [Cambridge]. 
Apparently the things you wrote, which he requested from Your Excellency, 
were for that purpose. 

We are staying here until the beginning of October but each letter which is 
sent to Cambridge is promptly forwarded to me. 

I shall write the rest to you at another time, God willing. 


Your humble friend and grateful supplicant 
Edward Browne 


There is a mystery. This manuscript was never heard of again although the 
correspondence between Browne and Danish went on for another 15 years, 
during which Browne often alludes to Tevfik, inquires for his health, and speaks 
of him as ' the genius of our times'. However, letters between Browne and 
Tevfik, if they exist, were not available to me: many messages to and from 
Tevfik were transmitted via Dànish. That friendly relations persisted neverthe- 
less is evidenced by Browne's care of Tevfik's son, Sa‘id Rizà, while he was a 
student in England and Tevfik was exiled to Amman. 

As Gibb’s seventh volume has never been published, the question arises: 
what happened to Tevfik's manuscript ? Did he indeed complete it as promised 
in Cambridge and, if so, what became of it? There are two possibilities : 

(1) The manuscript may have remained in French in Pembroke College or 
in Browne's private archives. 


93 Gibb, op. cıt., vi, preface. 
34 ibid. 
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(2) The manuscript was never finished. Browne in the above-quoted preface 
gives a hint that this might have been so when, after receiving the first chapter, 
he wrote: ‘ Now he [Tevfik] is one of the most prominent public men in Turkey. 
My only fear is that the arduous duties with which he is now charged may prove 
an even more formidable obstacle to the continuation of his literary labours than 
the intolerable restrictions under which he was compelled to work until a few 
months ago.’ ?5 

From Browne’s letters to Danish it appears that he very much wanted to 
maintain his Turkish connexion for the sake of both scholarship and friendship. 
Although colleagues from Turkey frequently visited England, he was unable to 
repeat his visits to Istanbul, although he had planned to do so several times. 
However, we cannot but be conscious of the importance of the Turkish influence 
in Browne’s life and work. 


35 ibid. 


FRIDAY PRAYER AND THE JURISTIC THEORY OF 
GOVERNMENT: SARAKHSI, SHIRAZI, MAWARDI 


By Norman CALDER 


Outstanding amongst the scholastic compendia of jurisprudence produced 
in the fifth/eleventh century are the Muhadhdhab of the Shafi scholar Abū 
Ishaq al-Shirazi (d. 476) and the Mabsüt of the Hanafi scholar Shams al-Din 
al-Sarakhsi (d. 483).1 These works encoded three centuries of juristic speculation 
while confirming and promoting the distinctive patterns of their respective 
law schools. Both scholars, Sarakhsi in Qarakhanid Transoxania, and Shirazi 
in Baljüq Baghdad, were involved in the politics of their day, but produced no 
political theory separate from their large-scale works of furti‘ which followed 
the traditional pattern of furi literature, established as early as Malik. The 
holistic approach to divine law was the dominant one in the Islamic juristic 
tradition and it may be thought that the conformity to type of Sarakhsi’s and 
Shirazi’s works helped to ensure them the classical status they acquired in the 
developing law-schools, and in the curricula of madrasas. The Kttab al-Ahkäm 
al-sultàniyya of Mawardi® (d. 450) was in contrast, to a great extent, innovatory 
in subject matter and in structure, if not in juristic methodology. The difference 
between writers like Sarakhsi and Shirazi, on the one hand, and Mäwardi, on 
the other, is not however simply formal: it includes a nicely distinguished 
approach to political power. The nature of this distinction might be demon- 
strated under a number of discrete headings selected from fur‘ literature. 
This essay 18 concerned with Friday Prayer (FP), a ritual generally recognized 
as having in some degree a political aspect.? 

Sarakhsi distinguished two types of conditions relevant to FP: those 
affecting the individual participant (i.e. being male, of sound mind, free and 
residing in—as opposed to travelling through—a given area) (pp. 22-3) and 
those affecting the institution. For discussion of the latter he proposes 6 
heterogeneous headings, namely mtsr, waqt, khutba, jamá/a, sukûn and al-idhn 
al-‘amm (p. 23). This essay will not be concerned with the second heading, 
namely, the timing of FP. 

By misr Sarakhsi means that FP should take place only in a town that has 
acquired some size and significance. He explicitly contrasts this with the 
Shafi“ view which was that any community comprising at least 40 free males— 
even & village (qarya)—could organize and participate in FP. Sarakhsi’s use 
of the term mtsr (possibly slightly archaic by the eleventh century) was con- 
ditioned by the fossilized terminology provided in the Traditions that he cited 
to establish his view. These (e.g. from the Prophet : là jum‘a wa-là tashriq lla 
ft misr jams‘) used the term misr jämt‘, a notion which would originally have 
designated a garrison town which ‘ gathered together ’ or ‘ united ' ( jama‘) the 
members of different tribes. In that context FP would have been a manifesta- 
tion of political (military) unity transcending the different traditions and values 


1 Abii Isháq al-Shirazi, Kuāb al-Muhadhdhab, 2 vols., Beirut. 1379/1959 ; Friday rayer 
discussed in vol. 1; page references aro given in brackets in the text. Shams al al Barakhaï, 
Kuab al-Mabsüt, 30 vols., Egypt 1324 ; Friday prayer قد‎ discussed in vol. 1 ; m ee are 
given in text. For both scholars q.v. m ZI (1). 

2 This work 18 too well-known to require comment; for a recent survey of its contenta 
including references to all major secondary materials, seo A. K. S. Lambton, State and government 
in medieval Islam, Oxford, 1981, ch. vi. Reference to Gibb, below, is to H. A. R. Gibb, ‘ Al- 
Mawardi’s theory of the caliphate *, in Studies on the civilisation of Islam, London, 1962. 

3 Bee EI (1) ad sald and djum/a ; EI (11), djum‘a and refs. given there. 
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of individual raiding parties and tribal groups. This notion of FP as a focus of 
unity within a political entity was preserved in the Hanafi tradition, where, 
according to Sarakhsï, the dominant view (zahir al-madhhab) was that a misr 
could be defined as a town/city in which there was a sul{an or qädī who could 
impose penalties (igämat al-hudüd) or implement laws (tanfidh al-ahkam). For 
Sarakhsi, FP is a religious ritual uniquely associated with a civic community, 
possessed of a (single) governor, capable of preserving law and order. The 
terms sul{än and 9247, used to designate the governor, I am inclined to interpret 
at this stage (see further below) as neutral terms indicating only someone in 
charge. It is notable that political units larger than a city (caliphates, dynasties, 
dar al-isläm etc.) are not mentioned ; smaller units (villages etc.) are excluded 
by definition. 

The Islamic juristic tradition laid considerable stress on the fact that a single 
city (or community) should have only one FP. For Sarakhsi in Transoxania 
this was not a matter that required qualification. His discussion assumes 
rather than argues that there shall be only one FP in a single city ; he also 
makes it clear that communal prayer at noon is abhorred on a Friday, one 
reason for this being that it might reduce the number of participants in the 
FP (pp. 35-6).4 Shirazi cites Shafi‘i’s view that FP should take place in only 
one mosque in a city no matter how big the city, or how many its mosques ; 
but adds qualifications relating specifically to Baghdad (p. 124). Cairo at this 
time was of course ruled by the heretical Fatimids but it too did not conform 
to the pattern of one city, one Friday Prayer. Notwithstanding the deviations 
from the norm that were imposed in practice, and the careful qualifications 
that were required to account for this, the Sunni tradition continued even much 
later to restate the ideal. FP was a symbol of a unified political (or social) 
entity (whether a city, as for the Hanafis, or a smaller but still distinct com- 
munity, as for the Shafi‘is). 

The evidence of annalistic works suggests that in practice the khutba may 
have functioned as a means to symbolize the relationship between the city as 
a political entity (misr) and the larger political unit to which it belonged (a 
local prince whose control extended over more than one city, a local dynasty 
or the caliphate itself). Works of figh however do not provide any theoretical 
confirmation of this practice. Sarakhsi’s discussion of the khutba (p. 24) con- 
fines itself to a formal listing of its modes and components, but without any 
mention of the prayer for the ruling sovereign. There can be no reason to doubt 
that such a prayer normally in practice took place and the failure to acknowledge 
it in works of figh must be seen as deliberate abstention. Shirazi, for the Shafi‘is, 
mentions it only to reject it (p. 119) : 


As for the prayer for the sulfän it is not mustahabb because it is related that 
‘Ata’ was asked about this and he said it was an innovation: the khutba was 
merely a reminder (éadhkir). 


The components of the khutba, as normally listed, are the hamdullah, the prayer 
for the prophet, the wastyya bi’l-tagwa and a Qur’anic recitation. Wensinck 
in EI (1) mentions in place of the wastyya a prayer for the faithful but this is 
not a usual formulation. 

Under the heading jamä'a Sarakhsi discusses the number of participants 
required in order to ensure the validity of FP. For the Hanafis this was either 
two or three in addition to the imám. Shafi‘l had specified 40 (p. 24). 


‘ See further below, p. 42-3. 
5 of. Q. Makdim, The rise of colleges, Edmburgh, 1981, 18 f. 
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The fifth condition related to FP specified by Sarakhsi (p. 24) was the 
presence of the suljän—a concept, as already indicated, which served also in 
the definition of a mtsr. Justification for this condition was found in the famous 
tradition from the Prophet via Jabir, typically, available in a variety of forms, 
and cited in the Mabsti as a fundamental hadith establishing the obligatory 
nature of FP. This hadith takes the form of a statement that God has made it 
incumbent on Muslims to attend FP ‘ if/as long as they have an imam, tyrannous 
or just’ (wa-la-hu imam jar aw ‘Gdtl). Sarakhsï glosses this with the 
remark that the Prophet has made the imam (—sul{än) a condition because of 
his implementing the threat (implied in the Tradition from Jabir) against one 
who abandons the jum‘a. In fact it is difficult to read Sarakhsi’s version as 
implying any threat other than that of divine sanction, so the gloss is already 
tendentious. Secondly, it is part of the general tradition of jurisprudence 
(al-athr) that four things (spheres of authority) belong to the wulat (governors) 
one of which is the jum‘a. Thirdly, Sarakhsi adduces an argument which (like 
the gloss of Jabir’s Tradition ?) might be classified as an example of tstislah : 


[The sultan is a condition of FP] because the people (ns) must relinquish 
[other forms of] communal prayer in order to perform the jum'a. If the 
sullän were not made a condition here this would lead to fima, because 
some people would reach the Friday mosque before others and would 
perform the prayer [immediately] for some purpose of their own, and so 
others would miss it. In this there is manifest [possibility of] fitna. Hence 
this matter has been delegated (mufawwad) to the mam to whom has been 
delegated [the administration of] the affairs of the people and [the imple- 
mentation of] justice, because he is the most suitable (agrab) for the settling 
of fina. 


It must be understood here that the normal communal prayers (jama'a as 
opposed to jum‘a) at noon in the mosques of the city are on Friday forbidden. 
i points out that in the early (?) amsär the gates of the local mosques 
(as opposed to the jams‘ mosque) were closed (pp. 35-6) and the people of 
various factions, groups and quarters gathered in the Friday mosque. Since 
FP can only be performed once in the city it would be theoretically possible 
for one or several groups to pre-empt other groups by starting FP before they 
arrive. This threat of factionalism (fitna) (perhaps itself a theoretical construct 
designed to emphasize the role of FP as symbol of unity) is apparently met by 
making the sultan a condition—for he is the one to whom has been delegated 
the right to oversee the affairs of the people and to deal with fitna. It is assumed 
throughout that the term tmäm in the Tradition means governor (sultan, walt) 
and that every city has a (separate ?) governor. The unidentified delegator is 
God. The terminology is formal, archaic, juristic and universal: no attempt is 
made to specify whatever mode of power delegation actually existed under the 
Qarakhanids. No political entity larger than a city is mentioned or alluded to.® 
The final condition affecting the validity of FP and adduced by Sarakhsi 

is al-idhn al-'àmm : 


If the suljan prays with his retinue in his palace, then if he opens the gate 
of his palace and grants general permission (idhn ‘ämm) to the people [to 


* The idea of the ruler as chosen or fox oed by God was common in the bureauoratio aa 
well as in the juristio tradition : see Lambton State and government, 56 ff. ; also e.g. ' The dilemma 
of government in Islamio Persia’, Iran, xxx, 1984, 57. 
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participate in the prayer] his prayer is permissible, whether or not in fact 
the generality attend. But if he does not open the gates of his palace and 
does not grant permission to enter then his prayer does not suffice. For, 
making the sultan a condition is intended to guard against the possibility 
of [some of] the people missing it; and this is not achieved except by 
general permission. Just as the generality [of the people] require the 
sultan to carry out prayer, so also the sultan requires them in order to 
accord the general permission. Thus the matter is balanced with respect to 
both sides (p. 24). 


Now, as a set of general rules specifying the conditions under which FP 
may validly be performed these, by Sarakhsi, are as remarkable for the infor- 
mation that they fail to convey and for the issues they fail to raise as they 
are for their, in some respects, direct and positive concern with obviously 
political themes. Thus, Sarakhsi defines the city as one where there is a function- 
ing authority (sultan, qadî, wali, imam ; h-ig4mat al-hudüd wa-tanfidh al- 
ahkam) ; but about the proper constitution of that authority he says nothing. 
Indeed the wording of Jabir’s Tradition—wa-la-hu imam jà'ir aw ‘adil—may 
be taken to imply that proper constitution and perhaps even appropriate 
implementation of the law are not relevant. It would appear to be the fact of 
authority not the form that counts. In discussing the khutba Sarakhsi’s concern 
is with basio religious values (God, the Prophet, exhortation, recitation) and 
there is what oan only be construed as deliberate restraint from exploiting an 
institution which might have been a key for integrating the theoretical dis- 
cussions of figh and the actual forms of political practice. Further, the charac- 
terization of authority is both formal (abstract) and vague : none of the terms 
used has a specific Qarakhanid connotation and no consideration is given to 
any political entity outside the city. Civic authority is conceived of as necessary 
partly in order to impose God’s laws—but tkat consideration was dispensable, 
as civic authority might be 225. More circumstantially, civic authority is 
necessary to prevent fitna, that is, factionalism, within the Islamic community. 
What emerges from this is a minimal concept of authority, whose primary 
function is to protect Islamic values and Islamic unity ; it is a concept that 
offers few concessions to the government of the day. In effect this preserves a 
maximal distinction between the demands of the law and what actually hap- 
pens: the law does not attempt to justify the status quo, it preserves its 
independence from it. 

If within a recognizable civic community there emerges any effective 
government capable of imposing order, FP is valid. To this degree a kind of 
legitimacy is conferred on all forms of power even where that power is jd’ir 
(i.e. ? fails in some or in considerable degree to act with appropriate justice). 
But this ‘legitimacy ’ is not offered directly to bolster the influence or power 
of the ruler. FP is a ritual in which the whole Muslim (local) community, 
abandoning factional allegiances, expresses its adherence to universal Islamic 
values. The primary aim of the shar‘? formulation was to secure Islamic values : 
support for power was a means to that end. Power is recognized and accepted 
because, it is implied, only with efficient government and stability can Islam 
prosper and fiina be avoided. A corollary of this is naturally that, from the 
point of view of any given governor, it is at least politic to favour and support, 
in general, Islamic values and, in particular, Islamic jurists, because they 
offered—to a degree—an ideology of submission. 

The fact that Islamic law seems to contain or express an ideology of sub- 
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mission has been frequently noted by Western scholars.” But any simple state- 
ment of the position will not do justice to the manifest subtleties of the juristic 
tradition. No item of revelation, whether the Tradition of Jabir, or any other, 
has intrinsic or absolute meaning : it derives its meaning from its place in a 
structure of thought, a structure formalized as comment on revelation and 
constrained certainly by the limits of revelation, but a structure demanding to 
be read and understood as a whole. Thus, even if it is true that Sarakhsi’s 
views on Friday Prayer imply that the dangers of discord or civil strife are in 
any given city 80 great that any form of government is better than none at all, 
they do not imply that all forms of government are equal. Some forms of 
government are undoubtedly better than others. The work of the jurists over 
centuries was precisely to establish the theoretical outlines of a perfect com- 
munity and, by holding it up before the people, to demonstrate the failings of 
what actually happened. Mainstream figh, by its very nature, was in varying 
degrees an expression of opposition to governments (as, of course, also to all 
life-styles that did not constantly and consciously aspire to the prophetic 
paradigm). 

I have suggested above that Sarakhsi’s expression of the rules related to 
FP included as it were an incentive for the governor to support Islamic values. 
In practice of course the support was frequently limited, distant, merely verbal 
or even non-existent. FP was carried out by a local imam masjid, a relatively 
minor appointee of the governor, and few sultàns can have been greatly exer- 
cised by their apparent duty to exist in order to ensure the validity of FP for 
the masses. This was not however the limit of Sarakhsi's thought, for, by 
making al-tdhn al-‘ämm a condition of the validity of FP, Sarakhsi was pointing 
out that the suljän too is subject to duties and constraints imposed by divine 
law. If his FP is to be effective for reward then he must ensure that it is available 
to the masses—not simply because it is useful or pragmatic to do so, but because 
this is an item in the law. FP therefore is a symbol too of the sultan's submission 
to the law. FP became both a symbol of the fact that the civic authorities 
were divinely constituted (mufawwad) and of the fact that they were subject 
to God’s law. Recognition of their authority as God-given was coupled with an 
attempt to ensure that it was appropriately exercised. If the jurists seemed to 
advocate submission—as in the Tradition of Jübir—it was not out of pusi- 
lanimity, but because they found in that & means to constrain rulers towards 
(a) a practical justice, tending at least towards the forms of Islamic law and 
(b) practical support for the tenets of Islam in general and the members of the 
juristic class in particular. Sarakhsi dictated the Mabsüt to his students while 
imprisoned by a Qarakhanid prince, the Khaqan Hasan ; he remained in prison 
for ten years (466-77/1073-84). The biographies fail to explain this, restricting 
themselves for the most part to the repetition of a phrase, namely, that he was 
imprisoned 'for something he said to the Khaqan "—h-kalima nasah bi-ha 
al-khägän. This remains an obscure event but it serves as a reminder that a 
class and an intellectual tradition which laid considerable stress on the need 
for functioning authority did not thereby relinquish their right to criticize and 
influence that authority even at the expense of personal liberty. 

Statements of the law implied to a variable degree condemnation of what 
actually happened and, in specific contexts, this could be made explicit. In 
the Mabsüt ad maks (ır, 199) Sarakhsi states: ‘That which has been trans- 
mitted concerning the blaming (dhamm) of tax-collectors (‘ushshär) is related 


7 Appropriately careful ion of this may be found in Lambton, State and government, 
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only to that part of the people’s property which they take unjustly (zulman) 
—as in our time—and not to that which they take by right’. The small 
parenthesis makes it clear that the tax-collecting activities of the Qarakhanids 
were not shart. Had they followed the system set out in the Mabsü they 
would not be ‘ blamed’. It is precisely because he does not describe, does not 
attempt to justify, the status quo that Sarakhsi was able to criticize and might 
hope to influence. By preserving the shari'a as an ideal, Sarakhsi was preserving 
and enhancing the authority of his social group. This accounts also for the 
preservation of archaic, abstract and universally applicable terminology in 
expressing the divine law : Sarakhsi did not want to suggest that the Qarakhanid 
practice was also shart practice. Nor however did he want to incite opposition 
to the Qarakhanids : authority was necessary. The tradition of figh writing 
steered an uneasy course between the Scylla of anarchy and the Charybdis of 
legitimizing the inadequate. If one were to extract from Sarakhsi a notion of 
legitimacy one would find that it had a minimal aspect (power was legitimate 
in 80 far as it could impose order and stability and so permit Islam to flourish) 
and a maximal aspect (that power was fully legitimate that conformed to the 
shari‘a). It was a sliding scale. Presumably no fagih would lightly suggest that 
any particular power had in large measure achieved shart practice. 

Particular details of contemporary practice naturally found their way 
sometimes into works of figh, whether for praise or blame, or for some more 
abstruse end, not easily discerned. The remarks of Sarakhsi on al-idhn al-‘ämm 
have, as far as I am aware, no precedent in the juristic tradition, and they are 
adduced without any backing from revealed sources or citations from earlier 
jurists. It is possible that they reflect some local practice whereby at least one 
city governor organized the Friday Prayer in his own palace, with his retinue. 
The point of that condition as expressed by Sarakhsi was that the sultán had a 
duty to the people, namely, to permit their participation, that he needed them 
for the validity of his prayer just as they neaded him for theirs. For Sarakhsi 
‘the matter is balanced with respect to both sides’; both the sultan and the 
people are subject to the constraints of the law. If however in contemporary 
practice, a city governor had for some reason of his own decided to perform the 
FP in his own palace, whether permitting or not permitting the people to attend, 
then one may well imagine that his motives were not to demonstrate his need 
for the people, possibly indeed to demonstrate something totally other than 
this. The apparently bland text of Sarakhsi’s disoussion may conceal a deliberate 
undermining of secular pretensions. 


Shirazi’s discussion of FP is at first reading significantly less ‘ political ' than 
Sarakhsi's. The reason for this is in large measure a purely formal one. The 
Hanafi tradition permitted reference to social conditions (salah/tstsslah) in 
discussion of juristic details. In the Shafi'i tradition by contrast it was required 
that justification of God’s law be by formal reference to Book and Traditions. 
Thus presented, the law has the appearance of being completely free from 
social and political influence, being related only to God’s word and prophetic 
precedent. This had its usefulness in appearing to remove the law from the 
political arena, while enhancing its implicit criticism of actual practice. For 
Shirazi as for Sarakhsi, FP was related to the Tradition from Jabir, including 
the phrase wa-la-hu tmam jà'ir aw ‘adsl (p. 116). The conditions affecting the 


8Tn these paragraphs I am icularly concerned to qualify the view of Gibb that ‘ the 
efforts of juriste were necessarily to justifying the actual situation ’ ; ın ' Some considera- 
tions on the Sunni theory of the caliphate ', in Siudses on the civilisation of Islam, 141-2. 
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participants were more or less those cited by Sarakhsi. Of conditions affecting 
the institution, all those mentioned by Sarakhsi are discussed by Shirüzi—swith 
the exception of al-tdhn al-‘ämm. Where Sarakhsi used the term misr or 
misr jams‘ Shirazi refers to balad, garya and watan, implying a community smaller 
than the limit envisaged by Sarakhsi. Further, these terms required no overtly 
political element in their definition : they are explained in terms of buildings, 
conglomerate and inhabited by a sufficient number to render valid FP. The 
concept is clarified by contrast with that area in which FP is not valid, namely, 
al-baduw, the desert where a migrant life is led (p. 117). FP is thus characteristic 
of a settled as opposed to a nomadic community. The number required for valid 
FP is 40 free males, Whereas for Sarakhsi FP is related to the existence of 
governing bodies, for Shirazi it is the.existence of a settled community—rather 
than 2 functioning authority—that is the condition of FP. This turning away 
from government as a factor of importance in establishing the validity of FP 
is a constant, possibly a stressed, feature of Shirázi's exposition. In discussing 
the khutba, he specifically states that the du'a' lv’l-sulfan is not mustahabb (p. 
119). In discussing whether the presence of the sultan is a condition, he states 
the following : 


It is the sunna [=normal practice] that the jum'a not be performed without 
the permission of the sulfan because that may be to slight him (iftiyàt) ; 
but if it is performed without his permission, it is permissible because [a] it 
is related that ‘Ali performed the ‘id prayer while ‘Uthmän was besieged 
and [b] [FP] is a duty (fard) due to God and it is not specifically related to 
the actions of the imam (wa-là yakhtassu bi-fi'l al-imäm) ; hence it does not 
require his permission [being in this respect] like other ‘ibädat (p. 124). 


This has to be construed as & very significant qualification of what may be 
thought to be implied in the Tradition of Jäbir. The formal justification (a) has 
its value, but it is the carefully expressed juristic argument (b), that is striking. 
FP is deliberately freed from its association with government. In so far as the 
notion of the sultan's permission is acknowledged it is portrayed as a politeness, 
a matter of manners. In law, FP is no more dependent on the sultan than other 
acts of worship (meaning daily prayer, fasting, pilgrimage eto.). FP in this 
reading is not a symbol either of the existence of nor of the necessity for a 
functioning government : it is the communal activity of a settled community 
of Muslims, who thereby express their shared participation in the tenets of 
Islam. This shared faith of a united community is, ideally, independent of 
governors and their ways. 

Both Sarakhsi and Shirazi may be interpreted as searching for a minimal 
political or social requirement for the preservation and expression of Islamic 
values. The Hanafi tradition looked to a city and a governor to create the basic 
conditions for the flourishing of Islam. The Shafi3 tradition looked much more 
to a sense of communal unity, both fostering and fostered by shared faith—and 
no doubt inspired and guided by the fugaha’. Both traditions were of course 
faced with the fact that FP was in some degree a political institution which 
in normal practice contained explicit references to the government, and was 
perhaps a means whereby political messages could be conveyed to the people 
and political influence brought to bear. This situation was no doubt perceived 
as unsatisfactory not least because opposition to the government might be 
expressed as opposition to FP and so constitute a threat to those values and 
to those institutions through which the clerical class expressed their authority. 
Both traditions in different ways and to different degrees tried to dissociate 
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themselves from the government. No matter how much real support the mosque 
gave to the sultan, or how much real influence the sultan exerted on the mosque, 
juristic theory preserved its independence. What actually happened was not 
at all, or not necessarily, or not completely, part of the law. It 1s arguable that 
precisely by this abnegation the jurists ensured the continuation of their own 
authority. It was precisely because they did not try to bring practice into the 
sphere of divine law that the jurists preserved its and their capacity to criticize 
and influence. 


Amongst the political aspects of FP which are habitually not mentioned in 
juristic works is the whole question of who appointed the imams of mosques 
and what rules there are for the running of these institutions. It is true that 
some aspects of this question might be clarified by adding up a number of 
discrete and remorselessly uncross-referenced items in standard works of figh, 
but these will not add up to a description of actual practice. That this was a 
considered abnegation is highlighted for the fifth century by the example of 
Mawardi who, a generation before Sarakhsi and Shirazi, had attempted in fact 
to bring the law and the bureaucratic system into some kind of harmony. Prior 
to analysing how he did this, it is necessary to consider further how Sarakhsi 
and Shirazi limited themselves. Both writere discuss the nature and conditions 
affecting prayer leaders in relation to communal prayer (jamé‘a) not jum‘a.® 
Sarakhsi expressed specific doubts about the capacity in such a post of the 
blind, the beduin, the slave, the bastard and the sinner ( fäsig) ; their functioning 
as prayer leader, imäm, was permissible but others were preferable. The 
reason for this preference was that imäma was part of the prophetic inheritance 
and those chosen for this post should be as like the prophet as possible. 
Furthermore, it is the position from which the caliphate was derived (huwa 
makän ustunbit minhu al-khilafa).° The imäm, prayer leader, should therefore 
be the most ‘ superior ' person, man huwa a'zam ft 'l-nàs. A further reason why 
it is better to avoid the blind, the beduin, the slave etc. is that it is the function 
of the imam to maximize the numbers of those who participate in jamá'a 
(takthir al-jama'a) : ‘and in promoting the “ superior " there is maximization 


at? 


of those who participate in jamd‘a’. Similarly, an attempt to promote a 
jastq, though permissible, is abhorred because its tendency will be to decrease 
those who participate in prayer (taglil alyama‘a), for the people do not like to 
be led by such. This notion that the people do or do not like to be led by 
specific types is repeated on several occasions. Abii Yüsuf is quoted as objecting 
to the imāma of sahtb hawa or s&htb bid'a because ‘ the people do not like to be 
led by such’. And of slaves Sarakhsi says: ‘the people rarely like to be led 
by slaves’. The person who should lead prayer, based on a famous Tradition 
from Ibn Mas'üd, is the most capable in reciting the Book, the most learned in 
the sunna, the greatest in piety and the oldest. Sarakhsi in fact dislikes the 
apparent preference in the Tradition for one capable of reciting the Qur’an 
over one who knows the law. He gives reasons, historical and legal, to justify 
his conclusion that being learned in the law is the most significant factor in 
assessing the worthiness of a prayer leader. He makes an exception of one who 
is the object of criticism in some aspect of his religion ‘ because the people do 
not like to be led by such a one’. Thus Sarakhsi produces a general legal 
principle for choosing a prayer leader, namely, that he should be likely to 


9 Saralkhsi, op. cù., 1, 40-2 ; Shirdzl, op. cit., 1, 104-6. 
10T take this to be a historical reference to the caliphate of the Räshidün and in particular 
to that of Abii Bakr ; ‘ caliph ’ is not a term used by Sarakhal to refer to contemporary governors. 
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maximize the number of participants in prayer. To this he adds the specific 
consideration that the most learned in sunna is overall the most worthy of the 
post. 

There was another set of conditions affecting the choice of prayer leader 
which was distinct from and not easily harmonized with the set already dis- 
cussed. It was related to ownership, a concept capable of metaphorical extension 
to include rulers and governors. 


It is abhorred for anyone to lead a man in prayer in his [the man’s] house, 
except with his permission because of [a] the Prophet’s words : A man does 
not lead a man in his own sultàn [=sphere of authority] and [b] the pro- 
motion of another over him constitutes a slighting (iftiyät) of the owner in 
the eyes of his family or relatives and that is not consistent with good 
manners (husn al-khalg).! Unless the guest in question be a ل‎ 
[governor] in which case the right to the imamate is his wherever he may 
be [within the sphere of his authority]. 


This rule might have been extended to account for and explain the practice 
of governing authorities in appointing the tmams of Friday mosques. Sarakhsi, 
however, makes no further comment on the matter. It is implicit in the dis- 
cussion that the second set of conditions—ownership/sultàn—takes precedence 
over the first. 

Shirazi’s discussion of the rules and conditions affecting the leadership of 
FP is related like Sarakhsi's to communal prayer (jama‘a). He discusses various 
debilities which to a greater or lesser extent impair but do not necessarily 
invalidate prayer leadership : as, for example, being immature, or a woman or 
a kafir or a fásiq, or being incapable (through sickness or debility) of standing 
etc. The list of possible deficiencies is open-ended, no criteria being adduced to 
ensure that it is either complete or logical. No doubt these were the discrete 
items thrown up by the juristic tradition or produced casuistically in debate, 
and they were dealt with as such with no attempt to establish general principles. 
There is more than one instance when prayer under & particular circumstance 
(as e.g. when the literate prays behind the illiterate) had elicited within the 
tradition two views, namely, that it is and that it is not permissible. This kind 
of irresolution serves once again to remind the reader that a work of figh, 
though intended to guide conduct, did not simply lay down rules for action ; 
it rather explored the possibilities of divine law with a varying and unpredictable 
concern for what actually happened. 

Shir&zi's discussion of who in particular is the most worthy of the imamate 
(of prayer) parallels Sarakhsi's. He too prefers the more knowledgeable in figh 
(afgahuhum) to the more capable of reciting (agra'uhum) and for similar reasons. 
Likewise, cutting across these considerations is the notion that within his own 
home the householder is most worthy of being prayer leader—and Shirüzi cites 
& variation on the Tradition cited by Sarakhsi. This concept is extended to 
cover the imäm of a mosque who, within his own mosque, is most worthy, and 
the imäm al-muslimin who is more worthy than either the householder or the 
imam masjid ' because his wildya is general and because he is a shepherd and 
they are his flock and the promotion of the shepherd is better ’.1® Shirazi lived 
in Baghdad and was an associate of Nizàm al-Mulk ; he was familiar with the 


11 Tt is a consideration of this kind that led Shiraz! to express his view that FP was valid with- 
out the permission of the sultan. 
15 For the ruler as ‘shepherd’ see e.g. Abū Yüsuf in Lambton, State and government, 51. 
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political structures of his day but he does not clarify who is the «mam عله‎ 
muslimin. I would assume that he meant the holder of real power, that is, the 
Saljüq ruler and not the caliph. 

Mawardi’s Al-Ahkam al-suliäniyya—usually thought of as a work of Shafi' 
jurisprudence—is not in the same literary tradition as Sarakhsi’s Mabsüf or 
Shiràzi's Muhadhdhab, which, conversely, are clearly in the same tradition as 
one another, though they belong to different schools. Mawardi’s was an attempt 
to bring the actual political institutions of his day as organized and administered 
by the court bureaucracy (or bureaucracies) into the sphere of figh. His organiz- 
ing principle was not the concepts which, since the time of Malik, Shafi'i eto. 
had provided the structure for large-scale works of figh, including those of 
Sarakhsi and Shirazi, but rather the major institutions of government as they 
existed in his day, some of which, like the wazirate, the imara ‘ala ’l-btlad and 
others had not previously featured as elements in figh discussion. Others, like 
the organization of jihad, the office of qadî and, our present concern, the imamate 
of prayer, had already been to a considerable extent worked out, and the 
parameters of relevant details and possible options had been fixed. 

In his chapter entitled f 'Lvilayàt ‘ala imämat al-salawat, Mawardi provides 
immediately precisely the information which we noted as lacking in Sarakhsi 
and Shirazi. He distinguishes between the post of prayer leader in relation to 
communal prayer, Friday prayer and supererogatory prayer ; then : 


The appointment of an tmäm to lead the communal prayer is dependent on 
the type of mosque in which prayer is held. There are two types: masäjid 
sullansyya and masájtd ‘ammiyya [government mosques and public mosques]. 
The suliäntyya mosques are those . . . for the supervision of which the sultan 
is responsible. No-one may be appointed (intidäb) to the imamate [in such 
a mosque] except one appointed (nadab) and invested (gallad) by the sulian 
... Once someone has been invested [in a post] he has more right than any 
other to lead the prayer even 1f others are better or more knowledgeable than he. 


Mawardi explicitly states that Friday mosques are government mosques. His 
statement makes central two features which were either absent or obscure in 
the discussions of Sarakhsi and Shirazi. First, he provides that the sul{än (the 
meaning of this term in Mawardi will be discussed below) shall be solely respon- 
sible for the appointment of tmäms in Friday mosques ; and secondly, he pro- 
vides that the appointee, by virtue merely of his appointment, shall have 
absolute precedence over all others. It is not at all impossible that these rules 
would be recognized as valid or reasonable by Sarakhsi or Shirazi ; but, though 
they presumably knew, or knew of, Mawardi’s work, they chose not to express 
themselves in this way. Mawardi himself acknowledged that juristically the 
prayer of the people would be sufficient if they agreed amongst themselves as 
to who should be tmam. In spite of all acknowledged qualifications however he 
repeats that once the sulfän has appointed an imam to mosques of the govern- 
ment type no other person can lead prayer as long as the appointee is present : 

lam yakun li-ghayriht an yatagaddam fiha maʻa hudürihi. In discussing the resi- 
dual rights of the people to appoint their own imām if the regular imam is 
absent, not having appointed a deputy, he stresses that the exercise of choice 
does not infringe or pre-empt the sultāns rights. Even in the non-governmental 
mosques where the imamate is normally dependent on the consent of the people, 
the ultimate residual right of choice, in case of dispute, lay with the sultan. 


13 There is no doubt that both ın Büyid and in Saljüq times it was generally the military 
amir/suljän who appointed judges and imäms of mosques ; see further n. 
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Within the government mosques the sultan might further appoint more than 
one tmäm and specify their spheres of duty. It is clear his am was to demon- 
strate that the sultāns control of Friday mosques was shart or, conversely, that 
the shari‘a provided for the sulfan’s control of Friday mosques. It may be that 
he had not subverted the letter of the law, but it is certainly arguable that he 
had abandoned the spirit. 

In discussing the qualities desirable in a prayer leader Mawardi followed the 
normal paths of figh discussion with the normal qualifications as to women, 
slaves, fasiqs etc. He expresses the usual preference for a fagih over a gar’ 
(other things being equal) using the same kind of argument as was used by 
Sarakhsi and Shirazi. His exploration of this kind of detail was possible 
because he had already established a single principle of prayer-leadership 
which pre-empted all others, namely, appointment by the sultan. Once the 
institutional arrangements for the imamate as an official post had been dealt 
with he was free to demonstrate his concern for and his prowess in traditional 
juristic methodology. It was of little concern to him whether the view of Abū 
Hanifa or of Shafi'i was accepted with regard to the definition of م‎ 
(he gave both with no indication of his own preference) since in either case any 
existing Friday mosque and its personnel could be controlled and organized 
through the government bureaucracy. However in cases where juristic variation 
was likely to cause administrative problems he did provide answers, invariably 
answers stressing the competence of the sulfän to cut through juristio skAtilaf. 
For example, he cites variant opinions on the question of how many participants 
are required for valid FP. This could lead to problems when the opinion of an 
tmam (obviously in this case government appointed) differed from that of his 
congregation. The resolution lay in this that the sultan could specify in advance 
which juristic rule the imam had to follow and the imam was required to take 
steps to ensure that the specified rule was implemented, even if this meant (in 
the most difficult scenario) that the #mam had to appoint under certain circum- 
stances a deputy to undertake his duties (when the number conformed to the 
rule specified by the suljaén but not to the rule adopted by the imäm) or his 
post (wiläya) became null (batil). 

Mawardi’s aim in writing his famous work included a desire both to make 
administrative practice shar‘ and so demonstrate that what actually happened 
was in fact legitimate ; and to make the shari'a broader, in the sense of forcing 
it to take into account elements of practice which until his time had been, 
pointedly I would suggest, ignored, and were ignored afterwards by such as 
Sarakhsi and Shirazi. He achieved his aim first by incorporating into a figh 
discussion administrative posts which were not usually dealt with in works of 
fiqh. Secondly, he abandoned the normal order of fiqh works and produced a 
coherent structural description of administrative positions, where earlier works 
(and later) relied upon juxtaposition of discrete uncross-referenced items (a 
means perhaps precisely to avoid the legitimation of actual practice). Thirdly, 
he makes explicit the capacity of the sultan to control, appoint, invest etc. in 
specifically religious contexts like Prayer as well as in other areas ; this is at 
best implicit in mainstream figh and may there be subtly qualified (by remarks 
like Sarakhsi’s ad maks), or undermined (as Shirazi’s dissociation of FP and 
government). Finally he cuts through the problem of acknowledged ikhitlaf 
by asserting that the sultan could specify which of the various available options 
was to be the administrative one. Whether Mawardi was justified in thinking 
that skhtilaf could, as it were, legitimately, be reduced in this way, I do not 
know. However, I would read Sarakhsi and Shirazi as rejecting these views. In 
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their works not only was shar recognition of the swtdn’s authority kept to a 
minimum but the full range of skitdaf was upheld. 

A final example of Mawardi’s manipulation of the juristic tradition may be 
found in his carefully oblique reference to the da‘wat al-sullan (=al-du‘@’ 
li’l-suljan). It wil be recalled that Sarakhsi ignored this and that Shirazi 
pointedly referred to its being ghayr mustahabb. Mawardi refers to this prayer 
only in the last paragraph of his chapter, and brackets it with another item of 
practice universally ignored by the fugaha’ : 


The wearing of black is a privilege of the imäms [prayer leaders] in those 
prayers wherein the dawat al-suljän is performed ; this [wearing of black] 
being in conformity with its [the sulfän’s] current insignia (shi‘dr). Deviation 
in this matter is abhorred, though it is not required by the law, for it con- 
stitutes a safeguard agamst opposition to it [the sulfán—government]. 


This, the sole reference to the da‘wat al-sultän is made without any mention of 
its juristic status ; it may serve as evidence that Mawardi is capable of blurring 
& juristic ruling where he finds it convenient to do so. The passage may also 
serve to clarify the meaning of sultan. This was not in Mawardi a title belonging 
to any particular office or officer of state. The three chief offices of state were 
for him the caliph, the wazir and the amir. Here he refers to the wearing of 
black, an ‘Abbasid (caliphal) msignia, as characteristic of the sultan. My assump- 
tion is that he uses the term sultán here because of its neutral meaning, having 
no specific reference to either the caliph or the amir. He could, had he chosen, 
have made clear any reference to either. He wished to refer in a general sense 
to the actual government, or to the de facto authorities, and would like no doubt 
that the notion of government (sultan) should be understood as combining the 
caliphate and the amirate in precisely the way he had outlined in the earlier 
chapters of his book. 

Gibb’s suggestion that the Al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya was written for a caliph 
in the later Büyid period seems to me correct. Its argument is such as to make 
explicit a legitimizing role for the caliph within the Biyid state. I do not find 
it far-fetched to compare Mawardi’s notion of the caliphate with that of a con- 
stitutional monarch : a theoretical primacy m all matters of state was combined 
with a real lack of power in anything. It was in practice the amir who appointed 
even to religious offices such as judgeships or the imamate of Friday mosques, 
as Mäwardi makes clear in his chapter on the amirate. It is possible that 
occasionally the caliph might have enough local power in the immediate 
vicinity of Baghdad to restrict the power of some amirs or wrest from them 
certain rights, but in general throughout the domains of Eastern Sunni Islam, 
the amir was the de facto and frequently, by virtue of Mawardi’s theory, the 
de jure ruler. 

Mawardi’s remarks on the da‘wat al-suljän and the wearing of the suljän’s 
insignia (that is, specifically, the caliph’s) are both aspects of a political initia- 
tive. The aim was to offer the Büyid amirs legitimacy and so perhaps to enhance 
political stability, while at the same time and by the same arguments to provide 
a function for the caliph (the constitutional caliphate). I cannot agree with 
Makdisi" that there was any separation of powers, as between caliph and amir : 


14 Makdisi, op. cit., 13-14. It may be that under al-Qadir the caliph was indeed capable of con- 
trolling and appomting to the mosques of Boghdad , Mamlūk sources and caliphal court historians 
would have their own reasons for stressing this. Mäwardi specifically states in his chapter on the 
imara that appointing to the ımamate of communal and Friday prayers was part of the functions 
of the amir ( ed., 1973, 30). Nizim al-Mulk confirms this for the Saljüq period in Siyäsat- 
näma, ed. H. Darke, Tehran, 1962, 66. 
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the amir had all the power, even in theory, and any curtailment of the amir’s 
power locally in Baghdad and for a short time was accidental. Mawardi did 
not make his theory in any sense dependent on the caliph’s retaining any real 
power whatsoever. The caliph functioned as theoretical source of authority. 
Immediately after the sentence on da‘wat al-suliän etc., M&wardi writes : 


If someone gains power by force (taghallab) who prohibits communal prayer 
this constitutes an excuse for not performing it openly. But if the usurper 
establishes it in spite of his deviation in faith (maʻa si’ mu‘tagadthi), he 
should be followed therein but not followed in any bid'a. 


This is the last sentence in the chapter. It appears that Mawardi was acutely 
conscious of the fragility of power, and it may be for that reason that he pro- 
posed that the power and the administrative system should be given consider- 
able support from the law. It is implicit in his sentence about the wearing of 
black that what constitutes a safeguard against opposition to the suljan 
(government) should be carried out. None the less, the possibility of power 
being seized by another (amir ?), by one whose faith was inadequate, had to be 
recognized. It may be that he had the Fatimids in mind, but the situation in 
Eastern Islam in Büyid times was very much one of robber bands at large and 
the Büyids were not themselves always Sunni. Mäwardi was concerned to 
secure stability for whatever government existed, even at the cost of acknow- 
ledging full (or considerable) legitimacy. But if, in spite of that, the government 
fell, and fell to one whose faith deviated from the true faith, then Friday Prayer 
should as far as possible continue and the process of, as it were, seducing the 
amirs towards the norms of Islam by the offer of legitimacy would begin again. 

It is almost a commonplace of Western comment on Islamic juristic theory 
of government that it attempted to justify the status quo. I doubt this. The 
juristic theory of government on the whole aimed at not justifying the status 
quo in the manner illustrated for Sarakhsi and Shirazi. None the less, once 
Mawardi was accepted into the canon of respectable jurists (as, if doubtfully, 
he was) it became possible for every jurist to adopt whatever point he liked in 
the sliding scale of legitimacy that was produced in the juristio tradition. 
Between Shirazi’s almost complete disregard of the political institution and 
Mawardi’s almost complete adoption of it there are a considerable number of 
intermediate positions. My own overall impression is that the dominant 
tradition (at least prior to the Ottoman period) was that which attempted to 
dissociate the law as a theoretical structure from the practical politics of the 
day. Mawardi’s stance, if adopted wholeheartedly, seems likely to have 
weakened the influence of the clerical class by bringing them into a dangerously 
close alliance with political power. Shirazi sees the religious community as 
something quite separate (ideally) from the political structure; upon his 
remarks it would not be impossible to build an ideology of (careful) opposition 
whether passive or otherwise. Indeed even Sarakhsi’s nice balance of govern- 
ment and religion was not incompatible with criticism and resistance. The 
law was a sufficiently flexible instrument to be used for diverse political ends. 


18 My intention in this essay has been to demonstrate that Müwardi is markedly different 
in his aims from Shiraz] and Sarakhsl. I have stated throughout that the latter are representative 
of the juristic tradition and that Mawardi is the innovator. Space has not permitted me to demon- 
strate this in detail; the matter may broadly be verified by study of earlier juristic writers, 
such as Malik, Sháfi'i, Shaybani et al. 


THE TERMS AND CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
ENGLISH TRADE WAS TRANSACTED WITH 
SAFAVID PERSIA 


By R. W. FERRER 
(PLATES I-IV) 


1. Introduction 

The economic state of Safavid Persia has not been extensively studied and 
much of that which is known is derived from European sources, British, Dutch, 
and Russian in particular and to a lesser extent from the French, Venetian, 
Turkish, and Portuguese archives. There is no doubt that among the buildings 
of the Court at Isfahän there were one or more registries (daftarkhāna) in which 
archives were kept and documentation recorded on a systematic basis. There is 
internal evidence from royal correspondence to earlier exchanges of letters and in 
some cases later decrees are modelled on earlier ones. Unfortunately, economic 
information from Persian sources has scarcely survived and it has to be pre- 
sumed from circumstantial evidence that following the occupation of Isfahän by 
the Afghans the archives were destroyed or burnt. 


1 Scattered among the 64 volumes of the Original Correspondence and the Factory Records of 
the East India Company in the India Office Library, there are references to the transactions of ita 
merchants in Persia and information about their activities. Extracts from this correspondence 
can be found m Danvers, F. C. and Foster, Wm., Letters received by the East India Company from 
tts servants in the Hast, 6 vols. (London, 1896-1902); Foster, Wm. and Fawcett, Charles, The 
English factories in India, 7 vols. (Oxford, 1906-1955) ; and Sir Thomas Roe, The Embassy to the 
Moghul, ed. Sir Wm. Foster, (London, 1926). There are also some archival sources amongst the 
State Papers in the Public Record Office and miscellaneous collections in the British Library such 
as the Harleian MSS, Egerton MSS and Additional MSS. In the Bodleian Library the Rawlinson 
MSS, the Carte MSS, MSS. Eng. Hist. and MSS. Polyglot Or. contain some incidental material 
about Persian economic affairs. The Algemeine Rijks Archief in ’S-Gravenhage contains the 
records of the Oostindische Compagnie in Persia of which one volume covering the years 1611-1638 
has been published, H. Dunlop, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzie, 
Rijke Geschiedkundige, ('S-Gravenhage, 1930). For the mid seventeenth century the diary of 
ambassador Jan Cunaeus 18 useful. Journaal der reis van den gezant der O.I. Compagnie naar Perzie 
in 1651-52 door Cornels Speelman, ed. A. Hotz, (Amsterdam, 1908). 

French sources dealing mostly with the second half of the seventeenth century and later are 
in the archives of the Minastére des Affaires Etrangéres, Bibliothèque Nationale, Archives 
Nationales and La Chambre de Commerce ot d’Industrie de Marseille. In the Venetian State 
Archive there are a great number of Armenian documents uncatalogued and untranslated which 
might reveal much information on the nature and extent of Armenian participation in the inter- 
national trade of Safavid Persia. Some indication of Persian-Venetian trade in the early seven- 
teenth century 18 in G. Berchet, La Republica di Venezia e La Persa (Turin, 1865). To my 
knowledge there has been no systematic search in the Turkish archives but given the volume of 
trade between the two countries it would not be surprising 1f some records were found, perhaps 
Customs accounts from the Erzurum region. A good introduction to the relation between Persia 
and Portugal including trading aspects is to be found in the commemorative volume, Das Relações 
entre Portugal & a Persia 1500-1758, Catálogo Bibliogräfico da Exposigéo Comemorativa do 
xxv Centenário da Monarquia no Irão, organizada pela Fundag&o Calouste Gulbenkian, (Lisboa, 
1972). In many of the desoriptions of the travellers there is a certain amount of mformation on 
economic subjects, notably Jean Baptiste Tavernier and Jean Chardin and to a lesser extent John 
Fryer. The best contemporary account of the mid seventeenth century is by the French Capuchin, 
Père Raphael du Mans. 

From the mid fourteenth century to the end of the Safavid period there is a survey of Persian 
trade by R. W. Ferrier m The Cambridge history of Iran, vi, (Cambridge, 1985) 412-90. On 
English trade with Persia in particular see R. W. Ferrier: ' The Armenians and the East India 
Company in Persia in the seventeenth and early eighteenth century ', Kconomto History Review, 
2nd series, XXVI, 1 (February 1973), 38-62; ‘ The European Diplomacy of Shah ‘Abbas I and the 
first Persian embassy to England ’, Iran, xt, 1973, 76-62 and ‘ An English view of Persian trade 
in 1618’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, xix, 2 (May 1976), 182-214. 
Niels Steensgaard, Carracks, caravans and companies : the structural crisis in the European-Asan 
trade in the early 17th Century (Copenhagen, 1973), 18 interesting about trade which involved 
Hurmüz. There is a useful introduction to ‘ The social and economuo structure of the Safavid 
state ’ in Roger Savory, Iran under the Safavids (Cambridge, 1980). 
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As most of the slender information on the trading practices of the Persian 
Government and the English merchants in Safavid Persia is derived from 
English sources, the rare survival of Persian documentation is, therefore, of 
some importance. It enables us to understand something of the bureaucratic 
processes of the royal court and the employment of its officials, throws some 
light on the trading relations of Persia with some European countries, shows the 
style and language of the communications in which affairs were transacted, 
indicates some of the main issues which were in dispute and supplements the 
knowledge of the terms and conditions in which trade was handled. It appears 
that little of what was written remains, but even this fragmentary survival is 
not without its interest. In keeping with Professor Lambton’s justified insistence 
on the primacy of archival sources as historical evidence, some preliminary 
observations are here attempted of the documentation which exists in English 
collections and some explanation of the context in which it is relevant and makes 
a useful contribution to our understanding of Safavid economic history. 

The two main English organizations engaged in trade with Persia were those 
of the Russia Company in the reign of Shah Tahmäsp and the East India 
Company from the reign of Shah ‘Abbas onwards. To a lesser extent and 
indirectly, the Levant Company also provided goods for Persia from the 1580s, 
mostly with Armenian merchants at Aleppo.* Woollen cloth was the principal 
English export to Persia in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth 
centuries in return for silk. There was, however, considerable private trade 
dealt in locally by the East India Company’s merchants in goods from India 
and beyond, which were carried on the Company’s shipping, but not for the 
Company’s account. Moreover, the Company’s ships transported an indetermi- 
nate amount of merchandise for local merchants between India and Persia. 

The trade carried on by the East India Company was under treaty arrange- 
ments agreed between the Company’s Agents and the Shah. The company had 
accommodation and facilities in Isfahin and at the port of Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon). This port replaced the mart on the island of Hurmüz which, until 
their expulsion by Persian forces with the aid of the Company's shipping in 1612, 
had been dominated by the Portuguese since their first arrival there under the 
command of Afonso D’Albuquerque in 1508. Goods for the Company were 
first landed at Jasques (Jask), an insignificant fishing port further down the 
coast from Gombroon, between 13 and 16 January 1617, from the James to the 
value of £6,333. 15s. 11d. from the Company's Presidency at Surat, established 
on the Gujurati coast of North-West India in 1612. Already in 1614 the expecta- 
tion for large sales of cloth had proved disappointing. Thomas Aldworth, the 
chief factor, admitted that cloth sales were meagre except 'in regard of the 
novelty to cover some of their elephants and to make some saddles for their 
horses: but for garments they use none in these parts '.3 So he was contemplat- 
ing ' the state of Persia, where we are certainly informed of the vent of much 
cloth in regard their country is cold . . . and what they have is brought over from 
Aleppo with great charge... مه‎ that, hereafter, if we find ourselves to be 
overlaid with cloth, then we have no remedy but to go thither, the King of 
Persia bemg one that much favoureth our nation and is of late fallen out with 
the Portugals, in so much we shall never have & better occasion than now.' 


* T. 8. Willan, ‘Some aspects of English trade with the Levant in the sixteenth century’, 
English Historical Review, 70/3, 1955, 389-410 ; Alfred C. Wood, À history of the Levant Company, 
(London, 1935), and Ralph Davis, Aleppo and Devonshire Square English traders in the Levant 
$5 the 18th Century (London, 1967). 

3[Tindia [O]ffice Records E/3/3/163 Aldworth and Biddulph to [E]ast [T]ndia [Co]mpany 
19 August 1614. 
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The obstruction of the Portuguese was formidable from their base on 
Hurmüz and their principal centre at Goa, but a naval encounter in 1621 
between the Company’s ships under Captain Shilling and a Portuguese fleet 
under Ruy Freire d’Andrada resulted in a Portuguese defeat and the destruction 
of many of their vessels.“ This changed the naval balance in the Persian Gulf 
and enabled a successful assault to be mounted on Hurmüz the following year 
by the Persian forces who forced the ships of the East India Company to ferry 
them across to the island. This transformed the strategic position, seriously 
weakening the Portuguese, enhancing the reputation of the English merchants, 
facilitating the arrival of Dutch merchants frcm the Dutch East India Company 
and encouraging the commerce of local merchants, who were no longer subject 
to the control of Portuguese officials. This freedom of trade had been a major 
but seemingly unattainable object of Shah ‘Abbäs, who desired to have an 
alternative trading outlet far from the Ottoman dominated routes to the West 
and those controlled by the Mughals to the East. The political significance of 
these maritime developments is difficult to measure, but they should not be 
exaggerated. The economic effects, especially in the last half of the seventeenth 
century, were probably substantial within the contemporary commercial situa- 
tion. They did little, however, to increase European influence within Persia 
throughout the later Safavid period. 


2. Treaties 
(a) The Russia Company 

Royal permission for trade was essential. The efforts of the factors of the 
Russia Company to travel round Russia to China and the East Indies by the 
north-east passage in the mid sixteenth century were not successful and even 
the more moderate objective of travelling across Russia and Central Asia proved 
impossible. Anthony Jenkinson, an experienced merchant, therefore, advised 
opening up a direct trade with Persia. Jenkinson received the appropriate 
instructions from the Court of the Russia Company on 8 May 1561.5 He was 
provided with a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Shah Tahmasp commending him 
to the attention of the Shah, promising friendship and requesting trading 
privileges ‘ upon an honest intent, to establish trade of merchandise with your 
subjects, and with other strangers trafficking in your realms'." Jenkinson’s 
audience with Shah Tahmasp on 22 November 1561 was unsuccessful primarily 
because of the objections of Ottoman officials and Armenian traders, who feared. 
that any new competition would be prejudicial to their established interests.® 
Nevertheless, Jenkinson was dismissed honourably when he left on 20 March 
1562, having discovered much about the nature and scope of Persian trade and 
determined to commend it further to the attention of the Russia Company. 

On his return through Persia he obtained on 14 April 1563 from ‘Abd al-'Ali 
Khan, the semi-independent ruler of Gilàn, the first English privileges for trade 
in Persia As ‘Abd al-‘Ali Khan died before trade was of much importance, they 
were not in themselves very significant, but they do indicate what was expected 
and given then: 

+C. R. Boxer, ‘ Sogo Portuguese rivalry in the Persian Gulf 1615-1685 ’, in G. Prestage (ed.), 
Chapters sn Anglo- Portuguese relations (Watford, 1935) and C. R. Boxer (ed.), Commentaries of 
Ruy Freyre de Andrada, (London, 1980). 

* T. S. Willan, The early history of the Russia Company 1553-1603, (Manchester 1956). 

* Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen, Early voyages and travels to Russia and Persia, 
ed. E. Delmar Morgan and C. H. Coote, Hakluyt Society, (London, 1886), Vol. 1, 114-20. 

7 Richard Hakluyt, The principal navigations, voyages, iraffiques and discoveries of the English 
Nations, Dent edition (London, 1927), m, 3, 4. 

* Early voyages, 145-9. 
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free libertie, safe conduct and licence to come or sende their factors in 
trade of merchandize into our countreys, and to buy and sell with our 
merchants and others, either for ready money or barter, and to tary 
and abide in our countrey, so long as they will, and to goe away when 
they list, without impediment, let, or hinderance, either of body or goods. 
And further our commaundement and pleasure is, that the said English 
merchants with their company, shall pay no maner of custome for wares, 
which they or their factors shal buy or sel within our dominions. 


The English merchants were to be protected from extortion, misbehaviour or 
misappropriation from local officials. 

The third trading expedition, 1565-6 was more successful!? As Arthur 
Edwards, the chief merchant reported, ‘the Shaugh himselfe is desirous to 
bargaine with you, who will give money, silke, and other wares as we will, and 
take our wares as we may afford them.’ !! The reception on 29 May 1566 was 
better because the Ottomans were attempting to enforce a trading blockade 
against Persia. On the next occasion on 29 June Shah Tahmasp granted privi- 
leges for trade in four copies, two in Persian and two in Turkish. 


1. It is granted that you shall pay no manner of Customes or tolles any 
kind of wayes now, nor in time comming unto his heires after him; And that 
all English Marchants, such as you shall appoint nowe and hereafter, shall 
and may passe and repasse into all places of his dominions and other 
Countreyes adioining in the trade of marchandise, to buy and sell all manner 
of commodities, with all manner of persons. 

2. Item, that in all places where any of our Marchants shall have their resort 
or abiding, his chiefe Gouernours, Rulers and Iustices shall take heede unto 
us, being our aide & defence against all euill persons, punishing those that 
shall doe us any wrong. 

3. Item, that for all such debts as shall be owing by any manner of person, 
iustice shal be done on the partie, and be paid at the day. 

4. Item, that no manner of person, of whatsoeuer estate or degree they be of, 
shall be so hardie as to take any kind of wares, or any gifts, without any 
leave and good will. 

5. Item, if by chance medley any of our Marchants or seruants, as God 
forbid, should kill any of his subiects, that no part of your goods shall be 
touched or medled withall, neither any partie but the offendour, and true 
iustice to be ministred, and being any of us, not to suffer without the 
Princes knowledge and aduise. 

6. Item, that all such debts as are nowe owing, or hereafter shall be, are to 
be paied unto any of us, in the absence of the other, be the partie dead or 
alive. 

7. Item, that no person returne any kind of wares backe againe being once 
bought or sold. 


* Hakluyt, 1, 29, 30. Although this treaty was in fact of limited practical significance it 8 
predate other such treaty arrangements like those with the Ottoman authorities and the Russians 
and is, therefore, of some comparative historical importance. For a detailed account of the 
beginnings of Anglo-Ottoman relations with all the relevant accompanying documentary evi- 
dence ; see S. A. Skilliter, William Harborne and the trade with Turkey 1578-1582: a documentary 
study of the first Anglo- Ottoman relatione (London, 1977). Queen Elizabeth’s letter to Sultán 
Murad MI of 26 October 1579 is in pp. 69-71 and Murad Is grant of privileges 18 ın pp. 86-9. The 
grant of privileges, made by Tsar Ivan to the Russia Per c in 1569 is ın Karly voyages, 265-756. 

1° For the second voyages see Early voyages, 0, 

n ibid., on third voyage, letter of Arthur Edwarda. 26 April 1566, pp. 384-92. Letter of 
8 August 1566, pp. 393-402. 

11 jbid., letter of Arthur Edwards, 16 June 1567, pp. 403, 404. we mu 
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8. Item, that when God shal send your goods to shoare, presently his people 
shall helpe us a land with them. 


On the fourth expedition 15 Edwards obtained other privileges for the trade 
of merchandise into Persia, ‘ all written in Azure and gold letters, and delivered 
unto the Lord Keeper of the Sophie his great seale ’.14 Those which were further 
granted by Shah Tahmasp in July 1568 ‘ to be annexed unto the former privi- 
lege’ were: 

10. Item, that the merchants haue free libertie, as in their first priuiledge, 

to goe into Gilan, and all other places of his dominions, now or hereafter 

when occasion shall be giuen. 

11. Item, if by misfortune any of their ships should breake or fall upon any 

part of his dominions on the sea coast, his subiects to helpe with all speed to 

save the goods, and to be deliuered to any of the said merchaunts that liveth : 
or otherwise to be kept in safetie until any of them come to demaund them. 

12. Item, if any of the said merchants depart this life in any citie or towne, 

or on the high way, his governours there to see their goods safely kept, and 

to be delivered to any other of them that shall demaund them. 

13. Item, the said merchants to take such camell-men as they themselves 

will, being countrey people, and that no Kissell Bash doe let or hinder them. 

And the said owners of the camels to bee bound to answere them such goods 

as they shall receiue at their hands, and the camell-men to stand to the 

losses of their camels or horses. 

14, Item more, that the said cartiers do demaund no more of them, then their 

agreement was to pay them 

15. Item more, if they be at a price with any cartiers, and haue giuen 

earnest, the Camel men to see they keepe their promise. 

16. Item, if any of the said merchants be in feare to trauell, to give them 

one or more to goe with them and see them in safetie with their goods to the 

place they will goe unto. 

17. Item, in all places, to say, in all cities, townes, or villages on the high 

way, his subiects to give them honest roume, and vitails for their money. 

18. Item, the sayd merchants may, in any place where they shall thinke 

best, build or buy any house or houses to their owne uses. And no person to 

molest or trouble them, and to stand in any Carauan where they will, or 
shall think good.15 


None of these letters seems to have survived in the Persian originals nor in 
copies, but a description of them by Arthur Edwards, noted by one of his 
companions, Richard Willes, a merchant, survived. 

On 3 July 1569 the fifth trading expedition left Russia for Persia." The 
merchants suffered from illness and the depredations of the Tartars, but 
Thomas Bannister travelled to Qavzin, where he traded with Shah Tahmasp and 
obtained new privileges., The merchants remained in Persia trading but on their 
return near Astrakhan in May 1573, they were attacked and pillaged by 
Cossacks, losing most of their goods. Much effort had produced little profit. 
The final trading expedition of the Russia Company was in 1579 but was 


8 ibid., on fourth voyage of Arthur Edwards, letter written by Laurence Chapman, 28 April 
1669, pp. 407-14 and notes by Richard Willes, pp. 415-18. 

u ibid., 416-17. 

18 ibid., 418-19. 

18 ibid., 422. 

17 ıbıd., Fifth voyage with observations, pp. 423 ff. 
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abortive because in the aftermath of the death of Shah Tahmasp the northern 
provinces were unsettled and occupied by Ottoman forces. A letter from Queen 
Elizabeth to the new Shah Muhammad Khudabanda requesting a favourable 
reception, could not be delivered.18 This northern route through Russia to 
Persia was abandoned until opened up again in Nadir Shah’s reign in 1737 by the 
merchants, John Elton followed by Jonas Hanway.1° 


(b) The East India Company 

It was now the turn of the southern route from the Persian Gulf ports of 
Jasques and later Bandar ‘Abbas for the merchants of the East India Company, 
which had been founded in 1601.22 The first privileges to be obtained from Shah 
‘Abbas were purported to have been granted to Richard Steele and John 
Crowther quickly in Spring 1615.2: The first Agent Edward Connock negotiated 
the first treaty when at Court in mid-1617 for ‘amity, trade and commerce 
between the two Kings and their subjects '.** The Dutch merchants in Persia 
made a version from an Italian translation out of the English in 1623. 

Its authenticity seems to have been suspect to Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador 
at the Mughal Court, who did not trust Connock and disapproved of the East 
India Company's merchants engaging in trade with Persia. Roe, however, 
unable to prevent the trade to Persia requested Thomas Barker, who succeeded 
as Agent after Connock’s death on 20 December 1617, to conclude another 
treaty. This was done in mid-1618 in 27 articles and a copy survives among the 
original correspondence of the East India Company.** 

After Shah Safi succeeded Shah ‘Abbas I he confirmed the earlier treaty but 
the text was amended. It included new provisions for the English to have the 
right of consuls in Persia; to have a special graveyard; to possess a port on 
Persian territory at their discretion ; pack animals to be procurable anywhere ; 
protection money to be levied on ships entering Persian ports and in the event 
of a termination of Persian-Ottoman hostilities the overland silk trade to Turkey 
was to be discontinued in favour of the English by the maritime route. The 
English were given permission to assault Portuguese within the Persian do- 
minions and to have returned to them any goods stolen by the Portuguese from 
them. There was a preamble about the relations, between King James I and 
Shah ‘Abbas, ‘ now in Paradise ', and ‘ the furtherance of trade and commerce 
and increasing of knowledge, love and amity on both sides . . . and that between 
these two crowns there perpetually remain a declaration of the said grants and 
agreements ’,25 

Although not all the provisions were respected and some had become irrele- 
vant, this treaty was renewed in the reigns of Shah ‘Abbas II and Shah 
Sulayman. In the reign of Shah Sultan Husayn it was slightly modified after 
negotiations in July 1697 and remained the last one in force in the Safavid 
period between the two countries, substantially the same as in 1615. 


18 Hakluyt, 11, 171, 172; Willan, 149-50 

19 Jonas Hanway, ‘An historical account of “the British trade over the Caspian Sea, 4 Vols. (London, 
1763). 

20 K, N. Chaudhuri, The English East India Company (Tondon 1965). 

21 TOE/3/3/225 Commission to Steele and Crowther, Surat Consultation 2 January 1615: 
IOE/3/ DUM Crowther to Roe 1 March 1615 and 10E/3/3/298, Steele to E.I.Co., 1016. 

3110E/3/5/519, Connock, Persian Camp to E.I.Co. 4 August 1617. 

33‘ Capitulatio tusschen Shüh ‘Abbas I en de Engelsche Natie’ in H. Dunlop, Bronnen tot de 
Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzie, ( "Ec Gravenhage, 1930), 675-8. 

2t TOE/3/6/661. 

15 Lelters received, v1, 1617, 203-7, from the copy of the farmän in 100/29/1, dated Zü'l-hijja 
a. (July-August, 1629). 
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Three provisions not included before concerned : permission for the English 
to appoint a consul in the ambassador’s or agent’s place, anybody had the right 
to be employed as a servant by the English and permission was granted for the 
English to bring out of Persia goods which they had been unable to sell. 


An Abstract of the intention & meeting of a great Phirmaund granted by 
Shaw Abbas y? great in y? Moor's year 1026 in y English yeare 1615 Three 
more the same word for word haveing been renewed since one by Shaw Sephi 
one by Shaw Selymon & one by Shaw Sultan Hossin 
The preamble that in Shaw Abbas the greate time King James y? first of 

England had sent two Embassadors att sundry times & made a friendly 
agreement with 79 King of Persia w*h agreement was afterwards renewed 
by Shaw Sephi for we reason y? present King Shaw Selimon does likewise 
consent to what his predicessours agreed on & order y* y? English shall have 
a free passage to & from his Country by Land & Sea and in his Country the 
following priviledges King Charles y? 24 haveing now wrote shaw Selimon a 
ffriendly letter by ye Capt® & now renewed by Shaw Sultan Hossin by A 
petition from y? English Capt? the preamble y? same as above 

lst That an English Embassador either great or small shall alwayes reside in 
Persia & if ye King of England desire itt he shall have an Embassador from 
Persia to reside in England for y : more firm preserving of the agreement 
between us 

2nd The English from what placesoever they came & to what placesoever 
they bring their Shipps whether Cape Jesques or any other of y? Kings ports 
y? Governer of y? place shall not demand any thing more of yen y? what had 
been formerly agreen upon & Customary & if they want any boats to bring 
up their goods y? Governours etc. shall provide y" & not make y™ pay any 
more then y? usuall carriage 

3rd That where ever y? English Shipps comes & wants any provisions they 
shall not be obliged to pay any dearer for what they wan then y? natives 9 
selves 

4th That is any English Ship should be cast away on y? King of Persia Coast 
y* no body shall offer to take any of their good but suffer y? English to take 
what course soever they please for y? saveing y? own goods & if any other 
psons shall be found to bassell any thing they shall be caused to restore itt 

5th That whatever goods y? English bring they shall not be forced to sell ym 
in any ptecular port or place but carry y" whether they please & sell ym & 
buy whatever goods they please wth out any hinderance 

6th That what ever ready money y? English bring & are minded to buy 
goods they shall have leave to buy what they please alloi no creatures shall 
hinder y™ 

Tth That what ever English men come to y Country no man shal either force 
y™ or desire y™ to leave their own religion yt being Gods buys ness to turn 
mens hearts but if any English man shall of his own accord turn Moore 
what ever he has shall be delivered to him 

8th The y? English be suffered to keep wt armes they please by y™ if any 
rogues com to steal any thing of ym if they kill him y? fact they shall not be 
by any body called to acc? for itt & iff they take y? rouge if he be a Musellmen 
they shall carry him to the Chiefs & Officers of y* placd who upon proof of 
y? fact shall punish him before y English Chiefs face if he be an English man 
they shall have liberty to kill him y™ selves 

9th That what ever Embassador comes be he great or smi! he shall have a 
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house given him & when he goes away y? house shall be still in possestion of 
his people if he please to leave in itt till he comes back & yt no Officers of ye 
place shall take itt to live in itt: itt is given to y? English Embassador 

10th If any Embassadors people play tricks or doe any harme no Govener or 
oth" pson shall meddle wêr but send himto y? Embassador to be Judge 

llth That if ye Embassador shall appoint any other to be in his place & doe 
y? work w?h ye English call a Consull yt y? he shall have y? same respect 
from y? Cauns .. . & Govern? . . or any yt hath y? agreemet wte him 

12th That wherever any English Consull or Chief is & any of y» Country 
people abuse his people he shall aquaint y? Caune of 79 place of itt & iff y? 
said Caune doe not punish the offender y? he shall write to y? Embassadore 
att Court & he shall petition y? King who will call said offender to y? King 

13th That what ever Linquist y? Embassadore or any English Chief shall have 
if they are sent upon business to any body they shall be believed & have y? 
same respect as y? English 

14th That any cast or sort of people yt are minded to serve y? English & 
receive y pay no body shall hinder ym 

15th That if any English man shall be brott from Turkey as a Slave if y? 
English can affirm to be an English man they shall take him from his 
master paying wt he first cost if he is not turned Muselman 

16th That if any English man dye in Persia nobody shall meddle wêl any 
thing y* belong to him but lett y English y™selves dispose of y" as they are 
tought by y” own Christian Law & wherever they think fitten to bury him 
they shall not be hindered 

l'th If any English man marry a Christian Woman & afterwards have 
Children if both y? father & Mother dye ye Children shall be del? to y? Eng 
Embassador or Chief 

18th That for what goods y? English import or export they shall pay y? 
same Custome they pay in Aleppo & Constantinople & no more and shall 
pay no more Baddar y? what has been usuall & Customary & if y? English 
loose any goods & they affirm y? loss before their Consull & Padree according 
to y? Law yt y? y? Govern** & Traders shall be obliged to find the goods or 
pay for them 

19th If any dispute happen between y? English Merch‘ and an other y? y? 
Caune of y? place shall deliver y" to y? English Consull who shall carry y™ 
both to y? persian Law & there deside itt & if itt be about business of more 
y? 20 Tom y? they shall be sent to y : Embassadore who shall carry y™ to 
the Law & deside itt as above said according to y? Persian Law. 

20th If y° English bring goods here & cannot sell t att y? price they are 
minded they may carry them back or else where they please ** 


Such were the treaties effecting the residence and the participation in trade 
of the merchants of the East India Company in Persia. There was one other 
treaty, the agreement concerning the part played by the English in the Persian 
assault against the Portuguese on Hurmüz. From this successful operation the 
Company derived its rights to half the customs of the port of Bandar 'Abbàs and 
its freedom from customs. The Agreement itself is no longer extant and seems to 
have disappeared early. Later efforts to trace it or an authenticated Persian 
copy were unsuccessful?" As for a Persian copy, according to Agent Owen 


2010E/3/52/6416 Isfahan received overland 8 February 1698. 

37[Biritish [M]useum Egerton MSS 2086 f, 81, William Bell, Kuhistack, 24 January 1622, 
‘ Several copies were drawn in the Persian tongue, the one bemg signed by the two commanders, 
Edward Monnox and myselfe for performance on our behalves '. 
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Phillips in 1721 when Agent Lock asked to ses it it was reported to be entered in 
the registers of Lär, but ‘then found by the Mustapha Codjee who had the 
charge of overlooking the books and being by him esteemed Concessions of too 
great Import for Aliens to enjoy he totally erased them and presented His 
Majesty with the loose folios which were immediately destroyed.’ 38 

The Agreement between the English and the Khan of Shiraz for the capture 
of Hurmüz, January 1622: 


.. that when by the power of God the cuntrie of Jeroone shalbe possessed 
by the subjects of His Majestie, whatsoever monyes, goods, ette., shalbe 
taken in citty, castle, ships and howses, the onehaulfe shalbe ours and the 
other halfe the English Companys; and on neither part shall thear be any 
thinge kept secrett; and if on either part any suspition that ought be hiden 
or kept backe, theare shalbe an oath administred to each one accordinge to 
theare religion. And the proffitt of the customes and shippinge shall likewise 
be equally devided, provided that the English Company doe without defaulte 
ayde in takeinge of the castells and cities, 


3. Decrees 

Apart from the treaties, which were the main means of regulating trading 
relations between the two countries there were other measures—raqams 
‘decrees’, which governed the implementation of the royal furmäns ' com- 
mands ', and parvänas ‘ edicts °, which supplemented the provisions of the trea- 
ties and settled the day to day affairs which were in dispute. This kind of official 
business was conducted by formal requests in writing by the merchants either 
by petitioning the King in person or invoking the assistance of the principal 
Minister who was, from the reign of Shàh Safi, the I'timàd al-dawla. After 
appropriate consideration and, usually, much delay, a decree would be issued 
approved by the Shah or the Minister, correctly signed, sealed and addressed 
to the right official for his action. On the accession of a new Shah all treaties, 
commands and decrees had to be reconfirmed. From the surviving collections of 
documents it is possible to discover in conjunetion with such correspondence as 
still exists, some of the problems which worried the merchants and some of the 
conditions under which they worked. The following list of decrees negotiated or 
received following the accession of Shah Suitan Husayn is the last complete 
one of its kind and gives an indication of the subjects at issue. With the treaty 
negotiated with Shàh Sultàn Husayn, they represent the last formal arrange- 
ments for trading relations between the Persian and English authorities which 
were settled in 1697. 


A list of 19 Rogons or Phirmaunds renewed and 2 new ones granted by Shaw 
Sultan Hussein the present King of Persia being for the several privileges 
and freedoms allowed the King of England's subjects trading in this King- 
dom and recd in Spahaun sealed in Spahaun sealed by the King and Counsell. 
June 18th 1697. 
9 Rogons given the English by former kings of Persia and now renewed by 
Shaw Sultan Hussein vizt. 
No. 1. For possession of our house in Spahaun. 
2. For Restitution of goods taken from us by Robbery on the road. 
3. That we pay no Raddarage throughout the King of Persia's Dominions. 


26 ie ee pt. 1, f. 52 Gombroon to E.I.Co., 15 September 1721. 
Wm. Foster and Charles Fawcett, The Enghsh | factories sn India (1622-28), 13-17 from 
10G/30/8 pt. 1 and G/29/1. 
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. For civil usage to be showen the English Chiefs and their people in all 


parts. 


. For liberty to export 12 horses every yeare from Gombroon and what 


nott card one yeare maybe card another. 


. For liberty to buy and export 2,000 mands Candahar yearely free of 


dutyes. 


. For bringing all our goods to our own house in Spahaun. 
. For water to come to our House in Spahaun. 
. For watchmen or Guards to be sent along with our Caphiles in all places 


where danger is to be suspected. 


. For liberty to make Drink and export wine. 

. For assistance to be given us in making wine. 

. For liberty to buy what Carmania woole we have occasion for. 

. That all people belonging to the English be judged before the English 


chief when have committed any Crime. 


. That no Governor of Gombroon use any force upon the English in taking 


any part of their goods at his own prices but what he buys pay ready 
money as other merchants. 


. That the English pay no Sudeacke for any goods that they sell to the 
King. 
. For Retaking and keeping our house att Shiraz the Caune having taken 


itt from us and given us an old one instead of itt. 


. On the Caune of Bunder an order to repay 80 tomands he had taken of 


the English by force with an order that no person for the future force or 
demand anything of the English as present but what they are willing 
to give of their own accord. 


. That no hinderance be given the English in bringing their goods ashore 


att Gombroon. 

To give us a note which the shahbander had taken of our Broker att 
Bunder for paying customs of him and sugar with an order to take no 
such thing for thatt the English do nott pay customs. 


The Rogons newly granted vizt. 


No. 1. 


Thatt whereas the English had formerly a Rogon clearing them only of 
the sadeacke of 5,000 tomands worth of goods in Spahaun allone itt is 
now further granted that they pay no Sadeake nor Havoy for whatt 
more goods they may bring yearely throughout all the King of Persia's 
Dominions and that none be demanded of them. 


. Thatt the English arrears of Customes being adjusted be immediatley 


payd by Abas Coolee Caune, Governor of Gombroon, vizier of Laur ete. 
and that without further delay or giving the English cause of making 
more Complaints. 

Spahaun, July 15th 1697.30 


The two collections of Persian texts which illustrate the procedures and 
control over trading affairs are in the British Library and the Bodleian Library. 
The former is a collection of 24 decrees in the Harleian papers from the latter 
part of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I and the early years of Shah Safi issued with the 
authority of the Shahs or at the discretion of Imam Qulî Khan, son of Alláhvardi 


Khan. 


Both officials were close intimates of Shah ‘Abbas I and responsible in 


their times for the administration of the southern provinces. This collection 
seems to cover the years of Agent William Burt, who arrived in Persia in 1627 


IOB/3/62/6411 Isfahan 15 July 1697.‏ 0ه 
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with the high expectations of the East India Company that he would be able to 
make important contracts with the Shah for raw silk against payment of a 
quarter in money and the remainder mostly in woollen cloth augmented by sales 
of other English goods. Three particular voyages for Persia were organized by 
the East India Company for which Burt was responsible in Persia. On his death 
in 1630 his duties were taken over firstly by Agent Edward Hevnes for a year 
and then William Gibson until 1637. Up to the accession of Shah Safi trading 
conditions were reasonably settled and helped by the assistance of Imam Quli 
Khan which was greatly appreciated by the English merchants. A couple of 
years later in 163] Shah Safi released silk from royal control and had Imam 
Quli Khan murdered, both of which events had a detrimental fest on English 
trade. 

The second collection was assembled by Nicholas Buckeridge si served as 
a merchant and Agent in 1645-60 in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II. He must have 
put in order the records of the Company at Isfahan, having some of the early 
decrees, which also appear in the Harleian collection, copied and numbered and 
adding to them new decrees as they were issued during his periad of service in 
Persia. Some were ordered by the Shah and some were issued by Sarit Taqî, the 
I‘timad al-dawla. On his return to England Buckeridge brought copies back 
with him and they were later deposited in the Bodleian. He had some 15 of the 
decrees translated into Latin and many of them into English. The copies of the 
decrees were not done by the same Persian writer. 

The main subjects covered by the two collections concern a just division of 
the customs receipts, exemption from import taxes, fair prices for zoods, freedom 
from rādhārī, ‘road taxes’, reasonable treatment of the Enghsh merchants, 
authorization to export 9 to 12 horses yearly and contracts for silx. Other items 
dealt with authority to mine saltpetre, permission to acquire a house, safe- 
keeping of a deceased merchant’s possessions and permission to attend the 
Court. Some decrees follow a common style but others are individually 
expressed. The following examples are chosen to reflect different subjects from 
the two Collections and illustrate the language and writing about the obligation 
of merchants to pay customs as required. 

The first example shows a farmän of Shah ‘Abbas I, Shavväl 1036/1627, 
(fig. 1) ** which was neatly copied later (fig. 2),5? and which compares with a 
similar one of the reign of Shah Safi 1038/1629 (fig. 3) # which hes been slightly 
changed and also copied later.* As the English merchants were entitled 
to half the customs, any evasion was a loss to them, so they protested when they 
were being deprived of their share, as in 1652, when a reference was made to the 
time of Imam Qulî Khan (fig. 4).55 Arguments over the payment of customs 
went on for most of the seventeenth century as a decree of 1697 discloses later. 56 
There were times when there was some controversy between the merchants and 
officials and both Shah Safi and Shah ‘Abbas ordered that pease and respect 
should be kept between them. 

In the years 1036/1627, 1038/1629 (fig. 5) 3" and 1029/1630 decrees were 
issued permitting the English merchants to ship nine horses to India each year. 
The decrees of 1627 and 1630 were copied later and whilst those of 1627 and 1629 


31 Brjitish [Lhbrary Harlean MSS 109. 
ss s, [B]odleian [Library MSS Polyglot Or.C.3. 
BrL Harleian MSS 109 
#4 BL MSS Polyglot Or.C. 3. 
35 BL MSS Polyglot Or.C.3; see also BrL Harleian MSS 109. 
36 TOE /3/52/6412, Isfahan, 1 697. 
37 BrL Harleian MSS 109. 
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were issued by Shah “Abbas I and Shah Safi respectively that of 1630 was 
ordered by Imam Quli Khan. Shah ‘Abbas IT granted permission for shipping 
horses in 1056/25 September 1655 (Pl. I). Shah Safi requested accommoda- 
tion for and civility towards English merchants.? The English merchants 
were free of road tax and orders by Shah Safi and Imam Qulî Khan to that 
effect were made in 1629, of which the Khan’s was copied later, and by Shah 
‘Abbas II in 1641 (P1. 60 

Besides these decrees on specific points, their exists a silk contract between 
Shah Safi and Agent Burt of 1629 (fig. 7) *! which was also copied later. In 1630 
another contract was made by Agent Burt: 


Command is gone forth from him whom the world obeyeth that our 
greate and prudent Mastaphies, and famous accomptants of our royall 
domain shall in the trade of Commerce with the English nation, observe and 

38 BL MSS Polyglot Or.C.3. 
3 BrL Harleian MSS 109. 


4° BL MSS Polyglot Or.C.3. 
41 BrL Harleian MSS 109. 
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keepe their Capitulations and agreements following it is contracted and 
ordeyned that for the space of 2 yeares to come, viz the good yeare Coul and 
the good yeare Beethell stilo Angliae: 1631 and 1632 they shall sell and 
deliver unto the said naton, our Guylan silke att 40 Tomands the loade, each 
loade qt : 36 m4 shaw; and each yeare they shall sell and deliver unto 
the said naton the quantity of 400 loades p. annum: In contra whereof 
they shall annually receive of the said naton, the some of 16,000 tomands 
whereof + shall be in mony; and 3/4 pts in goods viz: 400 (4000) tomands 
in mony: and 12,000 tomands in marchandizes; The quallity and prizes 
of the said marchandizes shall bee, as beneath is specified. 

First for the price and rates of your London broad cloth, itt shall be 
accounted and rated unto them att 33 shas per covett : 
For kersies itt shall be rated att 16 shas per Covett. 

And for English Tyn, they shall account itt, att 56 shas the m4 shaw.“ 


Às well as the decrees in Persian from the two above-mentioned Collections, 
some translations of decrees are available in the records of the India Office 
Library from the correspondence which the merchants exchanged with the 
Directors of the East India Company. A number of decrees were issued between 
8 October and 6 November 1630 about freedom from paying brokerage, silk 
purchases, tax allowances, the good behaviour of local officials, orders for silk 
deliveries and silk contracts. 


4. Royal corr 

Besides the official treaties negotiated or renewed with the Persian Shahs, 
there took place also an intermittent formal royal correspondence over the years 
mostly confined to commercial affairs, which is now in the Public Record Office. 
Leaving aside correspondence exchanged about the Sherley overtures for trade 
and collaboration against the Ottoman forces, the letters are principally con- 
cerned with the efforts of the East India Company to increase its trade with 
Persia in the second and third decades of the seventeenth century. There are 
three letters from Shah ‘Abbäs to Charles I. The first acknowledges the assist- 
ance of the English in the Capture of Hurmüz.# The second replies to a letter 
from Charles I taken by Agent Burt commending trade and friendship.** The 
third sent in October 1628, just before his decease, dealt with the letter of 
Charles I taken by Sir Dodmore Cotton on his royal embassy which left in 1627. 
In it the King mentioned the King’s concern about the mission of Sir Robert 
Sherley, his request for consideration to be shown to the English merchants and 
his interest in the silk trade. Shah ‘Abbas professed his good intentions towards 
the English merchants and his desire for good relations.45 

These were then followed by an exchange of correspondence between 
Charles I and Shah Safi, begun by Charles I, sending his condolences on the 
death of Shah ‘Abbas, congratulating the Shah on his accession, requesting the 
ratification of the former privileges and asking for the friendly treatment of 
English merchants. Shah Safi replied in 1630 regretting that he could no 
longer guarantee his silk contracts with the merchants of the East India 
Company as he had relinquished his royal silk monopoly. Shah Safi had decided 


42 TOE/38/12/1821 8 October-6 November 1630: man Shah 12}1bs; Shahi, 4d, 200 to a 
tümän, £3 6s. 8d.: Covett, about a yard. 

43 [Pjublic [Record [O]f&ce SP 162.40. pt. 1, £105. 

44 bid., f. 99. 

45 ibid., f. 107. 

46 ibid., f. 101. 
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that ‘ those who are the owners of the silke might sell itt to whom they would, 
which is the reason I have no where withall to comply with you at present’, 
but he did offer to make a revised three year contract for 1632-4 for 800 loads, 
250 for the first two years and 300 for the third year, making 160-71 tons of silk 
on 16 September 1631.47 Payment was to be one third in cash and two thirds in 
commodities, to the total value 32,000 tümän £106,660. It involved, besides 
the cash, 44,3944 covetts (or yards) of broad cloth, 7,325 kersies and 14,293 man 
shah of tin (804 tons). Shah Safi wrote to Charles I again, probably in 1634, 
praising the English merchants whose 'carriadge and deportments is commend- 
able and blamelesse? (Pl. IIT).48 He drew the attention of Charles I to his need 
for ‘ extraordinary Artificers', havinge occasion to imploy some such viz. an 
Enammeler, a Clockmaker, a Dyamond Cutter, an exquisite Gouldsmith, a 
Curious Limmer or Painter, a Gunner and a Maker of Fireworks, . . . with their 
apprentises or assistants with tooles and Appertenances bee sent to unto us by 
a trusty Messenger to bee employed in our service’. This letter was translated 
by John Banggam who had been a merchant out in Persia and India in the 
1620.1? 

On 27 March 1635 Charles 1 wrote a letter to Shah Safi thanking him for his 
earlier one about the silk contract but complaining of the uncivil and incon- 
sistent treatment experienced by the Company's merchants and his desire for an 
increase in trade.5? Shah Safi replied in a letter full of compliments but accusing 
the English merchants of sharp practices and conniving at the fraudulent activi- 
ties of other merchants in mixing their goods with those of the company, thus 
avoiding the payment of customs, but the English merchants were also making 
their complaints to the Shah for better usage of his officials in 1635 and 1636.5 
The last letters in this correspondence concern one from Shah Safi # com- 
mending a Persian merchant who had been sent to Venice to recover some 
silk goods exported for Shah ‘Abbas, the money from which was to be invested 
by the merchant in goods in England. The Persian merchant himself also 
wrote to Charles I asking for his assistance.** One more letter from Shah Safi 
to Charles I exists in the Harleian collection and must have been copied from a 
Persian original which has not survived. It thanks the King for his friendly 
letter which was much appreciated in the interests of mutual respect. Shah 
Safi promises the utmost consideration to merchants who trade reasonably.55 

The final letters in the Public Record Office for this period, for there is one 
later from George II to Nadir Shah for the good reception of John Elton and 
Jonas Hanway,* are those from Shah Sulayman to Charles IT. One of them, 
1677-78, dealt principally with the English claims for the proper and regular 
payment of customs, which were due because of the assistance given in the siege 
of Hurmiiz. Shah Sulayman disclaimed any responsibility and accused the 
merchants themselves of not observing the provisions themselves and failing to 
keep an emissary at the Court all the time. (Pl. IV).57 


47 ibid., f. 113 Details of the contract are in IOE/3/13/1380. 


*5 ibid., pt. 2. 

** ibid., pt. 1 f. 54. 

5? tbid., f. 109. 

s1 ibid., f. 111 and E/3/14/1651. 
53 jbid., pt. 2. 

53 ibid., pt. 1, f. 78. 

#4 ibid., f. 78. 


55 BrL Harleian MSS 109. 
55 PRO, SPO 102. 40 pt. 1 f. 81. 
57 ybid., pt. 2. 
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GOD IS MOST HIGH HE IS THE GOD TO BE PRAYSED 

Let Greatness of Glory be to his Principality, and Splendor, and Greatness 
of Retinue, and Valour and Boldness, and Courage, and Favour with God 
Almighty to the CAROLVS Pâdishâh. 

To Him who is High in Majesty, Highly advanced m Dominion, who is the 
Sanctuary of Splendidness, the Fort of Boldness and valour, Noble in Courage 
and Justice, arrived to the Height of Great Retinue and Gallantness who hath 
Command of the Stately Leaning Cushion of Power Exercising, who leans upon 
the Couch of Command giving, who is the Reliance of Princes, Master of the Seal 
of CHRISTIAN RELIGION, the Cream of Potentates, who with the Strength 
and Power of IESVS is the Advancer of the Crown of Famousness, the Well 
becomer of the Throne of Self-pleasing, to the King Mighty in Dignity, and 
High in Renown. 

And now after the performance of what belongs to Sincere Love and Ancient 
Friendship, and the right placeing of the Signes of Familiarity and 1ust vnani- 
mity, our Princely mind ıs to make known that the Kind Letter which at this 
time Ye have sent, did arrive in time when the Gates of Self-contenting with the 
face of Hopes and Security were open. For the raising of the Struoture of Amity 
and Friendship, Ye made a Narrative which was written concerning the Partici- 
pation of the Cuftomes payed at Hormüz, (a part whereof for those years was to 
belong to the business of that Dominion and Seate of Splendidness) which in the 
Mirrour of Considering found the Effigies of obtaining effect. But it cannot 
remain hidden nor unknown to your Illustrious Mind Leavened with Sincerity, 
that for the years before our Happy and Benigne Sitting upon the Throne of 
Principality and the Couch of Justice and Splendidness . . . it was confirmed that 
some legate either great or small should come and be Resident in our Illustrious 
Court, that the things lay'd up in your Breast and the Defires of your mind 
might come to be made known, that so our Agents may at last perform them 
as they are commanded. 5? 


There was a request for assistance to Khwäja Googas Callender, an Armenian 
merchant of Isfahan, who had turned Muslim and was acting for the Shah.5° 

Agent Rolt delivered a royal letter from Charles 11 sent to Persia in October 
1672 on the subject of the customs and more trade, but when it was delivered in 
1673, a French embassy which was visiting Isfahan ‘rendered His Majesty’s 
letter to the King not so successful as otherwise it might have been '.99 It is 
unlikely, however, that Shah Sulayman was much interested in the commercial 
affairs of his country any more than he concerned himself with political matters, 
leaving them mostly to his ministers whilst he indulged himself in pleasure. 

The strict control of trade and its promotion by Shah ‘Abbas had lapsed 
much earlier. Within a few years around 1684, the circulation of debased 
coinage showed the price Persia was paying for the economic indifference of its 
tulers. Trade at this time was dominated by the Armenian trading houses and 
facilitated by the venal practices of the officials. The benefit to the Persian 
Treasury was much less than it might have been. In the mid-1690s the East 
India Company made a determined effort to improve its trading position in 
Persia by attempting to associate itself with the main Armenian merchants, but 
they rejected its offers. Thereafter direct trade between England and Persia 
dwindled but indirect trade with local merchants in India and beyond, carried on 


55 ibid., pt. 2. 
5? ibid., pt. 2. 
<“ [OE/3/34/3039 Bombay to E.I.Co. 20 March 1674. 
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the Company’s ships, increased in the Persian Gulf area until the Afghan wars 
and subsequent internal civil strife disrupted the trade routes across Persia, 
leading to a virtual collapse of trade by the end of the Safavid Period apart from 
an abortive effort to renew trade through Russia and intermittent trading 
along the Persian Gulf. 


51 For more details of the historical content of other treaties and trading g arrangements between 
European and Persian authorities up to 1928 see A. K. S. Lambton, ‘ Imtiyáz&t! in EI (2nd ed.), 
xi, 1189-93. 
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TURKISH IN PRE-MONGOL PERSIAN POETRY 


By TourKHAN GANDJEÍ 


The rise and development of Persian poetry in Transoxiana and Khuräsän 
coincided with the growth in influence of the Turkish element in the Sämänid 
state. Although Turks had already been living in these regions at the time of 
the Arab conquest, it was under the Sämänids especially that they emerged into 
political and military prominence, having risen from the status of slaves to the 
highest ranks of power. In the fragmentary survivals of the Persian poetry of 
this period we not only find mention of Turks but even the occasional word of 
Turkish origin : 

ميغ جون ترى آشفته كه تير aiul‏ 
dy‏ تبرأست مر اورا مگر و رخش كان 


‘The cloud is like a crazed Turk, shooting arrows; the lightning his shafts, 
and the rainbow his bow.’ t 


m‏ دهنده بی j jJ‏ خوبان 
ins‏ خاتون 7 45 و بچه OU‏ 
تركك gly obl‏ پیش صف اندر 
هريكك چون ماه ر دو هفته درفشان 


‘ He who proffers the wine is an idol, more lovely than [all the] beauties, the 
son of the Turkish zatun and the zaqan. [There are] thousands of Turks standing 
in the foremost ranks, each luminous like the full moon.’ ? 


دم تنگ دارد بدان جثم تنگ 
خداوند ديباى فر وزه Sy‏ 

کان دو اروش و m of‏ 
یکا یک du‏ بر جو تیر خدنگگ 


‘He of the blue brocade squeezes my heart with those slanting eyes. Two 
bows are his eyebrows, and those piercing glances are each in my heart like a 


zadang arrow. 3 
x$ شق‎ de ركس نگر‎ 
M ue ou جشمكان‎ J, 


* Behold the narcissus, how [even it] is captivated by the eyes of Khallux-born 
beauty.’ 4 

The poetic image of the Turk as ‘ archer’ in Faralavi’s verse is already found 
in a poem by Abū Nuwás,5 who in another place also uses the titles ragan and 
xaiun.® The narrow eyes of the Turks, ‘ small but enticing ’,” are mentioned in 
a verse by Ibn al-Rümi,? who contrasts the smallness of their eyes with the 
greatness of their spirit. Thus, the Turkish elements in the earliest Persian 


1 Farälävi in Gilbert Lazard, Les premiers postes persans, 11 (Texts persans), Tehran-Paris, 
1964, 43. 

1 Rüdaki, dthár-i manzüm, ed. B. ki, Moscow, 1964, 78. 

3 Tahir b. Fazl m Muhammad ‘A Dubai al-albab, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran, 1957, 29. 

4 Kasà'i, ibid., 43. 

$ Ewald Wagner, Abü Nuwàs: eine Studie zur arabischen Lateratur der fruhen Abbasdensnt, 
Wiesbaden, 1965, 402. 

Sibid., 218. 
"Ibn Butlin quoted in Adam Mer, Die Renaissance des Islam, Heidelberg, 1922, 158. 
* R, Şeşen, ‘ Eski Arablara gore Türkler ', T'urkiyat Mecmuast, xv, 1968, 35. 
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poetry may in part be derived from the Arab poets of ‘Abbasid times, to be 
intensified as a consequence of steadily increasing contacts with Turks. Hence 
the ethnic Khallux, and the use of the Turkish word radang (< qading). 

Of the two Turkish dynasties which succeeded the Samanids, the 
Qarakhanids and the Ghaznavids, only the eastern branch of the first, which 
tuled over lands populated mostly by Turks, gave its patronage to the 
Turkish language and Turkish literature. The first important Turkish work 
of the Islamic period, namely, the Qutadgu Bilig? by Yüsuf Khass Hajib, 
was in fact dedicated to a member of this dynasty, the governor of Käshghar, 
Hasan b. Sulayman.!° Under this dynasty the Uighur script was used in 
parallel with the Arabic. Indeed ‘throughout all Turkish countries, from 
Kashghar up to Upper China, the decrees cf Khaqans and Sultans, from the 
earliest times until today have been written in this script'.! The western 
branch of the Qarakhanids on the other hard were patrons of Persian letters. 
Rashidi, Siizani and ‘Am‘aq were the panegyrists of this dynasty, not a few 
members of which were themselves also poets: Amir ‘Ali Bóri Tegin, Jalal 
al-Din, the Sultan of Sgmarqand,? and his son and heir Nusrat al-Din, all 
composed poetry; the two last named were also calligraphers. The translation 
of the Sindbad-nama by Zahir al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali was dedicated to 
Nusrat al-Din. Ulugh Yabghu, the governor of Marghinän and Kashan, was 
a poet of considerable ability. 

The Ghaznavids ruled lands mainly inhabited by a non-Turkish population, 
the majority of whom spoke Persian. From this it followed that the 
Ghaznavids, following the example of the Sämänids, were naturally patrons of 
Persian poetry. The lustre of the court of Mahmüd and Mas'üd was indeed 
unrivalled among their contemporaries and under subsequent rulers. Never- 
theless, Turkish was the language of the Turkish tribes on which Ghaznavid 
power was based, just as it had been the language of the rulers and the court in 
the early period. Although no Turkish work written at this time under the 
Ghaznavids has come down to us, it may be supposed that there existed an 
oral Turkish literature, consisting of minstrel songs not unknown to the 
Ghaznavid court milieu. In fact from a verse of Mantichihri it oan be deduced 
that such songs were composed in two Turkish dialects, i.e. Turki and Ghuzi. 
Manüchihri's verse reads as follows: 


sut لاشو‎ Ub ar de 
مرا و شءر غزى‎ Oe بر‎ Sy تو شعر‎ 


* In the Turkish manner you undoubtedly compose better. Sing me a Turkish 
song and an Oghuz song.’ 14 

The rule of the Qarakhanids and Ghaznavids did not expand over the whole 
of Persia. In fact the effective rule of the former did not reach far beyond the 
Oxus frontier, and the centre of Ghaznavid power was Eastern Persia. With 
the establishment of the Saljüq empire, on the other hand, a Turkish hegemony 
extended over the whole Islamic East, and gave rise to new immigration and 


? On this work see A. Bombacı, Storia della letteratura turca, Milan, 1956, 83-96. 

10 W. Barthold, ‘ The Bughra Khan mentioned in zhe Qutadqu Bik , BSOS, nr, 1923-5, 
151-8. 

11 Mahmid al-Käshghari, Diwan lughat al-Turk, ed. Kilisli Rif‘at, Istanbul, 1333, 1, 10. 

11 Dh. Safa, Tarikh-t adabiyyat dar Iran, 11, Tehran, 1336s., 8-9. 

13 Tārikh-i Bayhaqi, ed. Fayy&z-Ghani, Tehran, 13248., 163, 166, 450; of. C. E. Bosworth, 
The Ghaznavids, Edmburgh, 1963, 130. 

14 Divan-i Manüchhri, ed. Dabir-Biyáqi, Tehran, 1338s., 138; of. F. Koprulu, ' Gazneliler 
devrinde Turk şi’rı ', m Türk dili ve edebiyati hakkinda aragitrmalar, Istanbul, 1934, 25-32. 
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the settlement of Turkish ethnic groups from Central Asia. The Oghuz tribes 
which formed the basis of Saljüq power, and to one of which the Saljiigs 
belonged, were culturally backward, and contrary to the opinion advanced by 
some scholars,!5 did not possess a written language. Thus, the Saljüqs did not, 
or rather could not, take any steps towards propagating the Turkish language 
in a written form, much less the patronage of Turkish letters. But, despite the 
absence of any conscious and deliberate attempt on the part of the Saljüqs to 
propagate the Turkish language, because of the existence of Turkish hegemony, 
& great interest in the Turks, their language and their early history was aroused 
all over the Islamic world. This is to be seen in various works of the period. 
For example, Mahmid al-Kashghari, who wrote his monumental work, Diwan 
lughat al-Turk,® in Baghdad, and dedicated it to the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
al-Muqtadi, relates the following hadith on the authority of two traditionists of 
Bukhara and Nishapiir : 


تعلموا لسان التركك فان لهم ملكا طوالا 


* Learn the language of the Turks, for they will have a long reign.’ 17 

Mahmiid adds that if this hadith is authentic, learning Turkish must be 
obligatory, and even if it is not, reason will nevertheless demand it. ‘Ali b. 
Zayd al-Bayhaqi!9 mentions a work on the glories of the Turks by ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Hijázi dedicated to Sanjar which, however, has not come down 
to us. The author of the Nawrüz-nàma,'? also written about this time, states 
in the section dealing with horses that ‘today there is no group better acquainted 
with horses than the Turks, for they are occupied day and night with horses 
and, furthermore, it is they who are the lords of the world’. In the same 
section there is a Turkish saying ascribed to Afräsiyäb, the Turanian hero of 
the Shah-náma,?! who was regarded as the ancestor of both the Qarakhanids 
(Al-i Afräsiyäb) and the Saljüqs,?* and who in Turkish sources is identified with 
Tongha Alp Er.? 

This tendency to praise the Turks and their language can be more clearly 
seen in Fakhr al-Din Mubarakshah.** In a work presented to Qutb al-Din 
Aybeg, who, after the death of Mu‘izz al-Din, the Ghürid, declared his in- 
dependence in 002/1206, he gives an account of the Turks, their various 
branches and tribes, and their writings and poetry, in the course of which he 
remarks on their language as follows: ‘ After Arabio, no language is better and 
more dignified than Turkish, and at the present day the inclination toward 


15 F, Koprulu, Turk edebiyatt tárihi, Istanbul, 1926, 224. 

16 For this work see Bombaci, op. cit., 97-103 ; for Mahmüd's connexion with the Qarakhanids 
see O. Pritsak, ‘Mahmud Kaggari kimdir ? ', Türkiyat Mecmuast, x, 1951-3, 243-6. 

17 DLT, 1, 3. 

18 Tatimma pwün al-hikma, ed. Muh. Shafi‘, Lahore, 1935, 1, 134, 11, 98; Türikh-i Bayhaq, 
ed. A. Bahmanyür, Tehran, 1817s., 241 f., 263. 

3? On this book and the question of its authorship see T. Gandjel, ‘ The Nawrüz-n&ma and a 
Turkish proverb’, Der Islam, 42, 1966, 235-7. 

20 Nawrüz-nàma, ed. M. Minovi, Tehran, 1933, 55. 

71 In Pahlavi texts, in the Islamic sources and in the Sh&hn&ma Türän is anachronistically 
identified with the land of the Turks (of. Dh. Safa, Hamása-swra'i dar Iran, Tehran, 1324s., 
568 f£). In the Shdhndma Turanian heroes speak Turkish (turkî, turki-zabàn) and sometimes 
even bear Turkish names, cf. T. Kowalski, ‘Les Turks dans le Sàh-nàme ', in Roczmik Oriental. 
istyceny, Xv, 1939-49, 88-99. 

*8 Nizäm al-mulk, Siyar al-mulük, ed. H. Darke, Tehran, 1340s., 15. 

933 DLT, n, 110, 272; Quiadgu Bilg, ed. R. R. Arat, Istanbul, 1947, 48. 

#4 For this author and his work see E. Denison Ross, ‘The genealogies of Fakhr-ud-Din 
Mubarak Shih’, in A volume of Oriental studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, 
392-413; F. Koprulu, ‘ xunci asirda bir Türk filologu ', in Aragirmalar, 123-54. 
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Turkish is greater than in previous times, for the majority of amirs and com- 
manders of the army are Turks.’ 5 

The first three Saljüq rulers did not, apparently, attach importance to the 
patronage of poets. In general, their successors, following the tradition of 
earlier dynasties, encouraged men of letters. Alp Arslan, who regarded the 
Turks as ' strangers in a country conquered by force ’,* could not have been 
familiar with Persian letters. On the other hand, Toghanshah b. Alp Arslan, 
the youthful governor of Khuräsän, with his capital in Herat, was a true and 
sincere patron ' whose conversation and intercourse was entirely with poets, 
and whose favourite companions were almost all of this class?" Jalil al-Din 
Sulayman, the son of Sultan Muhammad and the nephew of Sanjar, was a poet, 
as also was Tughril b. Arslan, of the Saljüqs of 5ه‎ 

Under the rule of the Khwarazmshahs, who first were hereditary governors 
in the service of the Saljüqs and then became the independent rulers of a vast 
empire, Persian literature and the tradition of court patronage continued to 
flourish. Atsiz (reg. 1127-56) is mentioned by ‘Awfi as being ‘ fond of poetry ' ; 9 
and it is noteworthy that the head of his chancellory, Rashid al-Din Watwät, 
was a famous poet and man of letters. 

The importance of the Qipchaq and Qanqli tribes as component parts of 
the military divisions under the Khwarazmshahs in the second half of the 
twelfth century, and the intermarriage of the ruling family with the Turkish 
tribal aristocracy, led to & manifestation of Turkish traditions in various 
aspects of private and public life to a degree unprecedented under the earlier 
Turkish dynasties. In the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries Turkish 
ethnic elements on a large scale passed into Khwärazm and transformed it into 
a Turkish area, and a Turkish popular religious literature, under the influence 
of Ahmad Yasavi (d. 1166) and his followers, spread widely all over Central 
Asia including Khwárazm. Finally, toward the end of the period of the 
Khwärazmshähs, Muhammad b. Qays wrote a book, entitled al-Tibyän al-lughat 
al-turki ‘ala lisan al-qangli, for the Sultan Jalal al-Din (d. 1231). This seems 
to be the first sign of a belated recognition of Turkish as the language of the 
ruling d . 

In Anatolia, as in Persia, Islamic learning and Persian literature flourished 
during the rule of the Saljüqs. Despite the fact that the settlement of Turkish 
tribes had started there even before the Saljüq conquest, Arabic and Persian 
were the officiallanguages. The Saljüq sultans of Anatolia were true patrons 
of men of letters, and some, such as Rukn al-Din Sulaymàn Qilich Arslan and 
his brother Ghiyäth al-Din Kaykhusraw, composed poems in Persian. As a 
result of the Mongol invasion of the Islamic world at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, many learned men from every part of the Islamie world 
took refuge in Anatolia, where they enjoyed the patronage of the highly 
cultivated sultans. The country thus became an important centre of Islamic 
learning and Persian literature. Under the influence of such favourable con- 
ditions and despite the fact that there was no official support for them from 


15 Türikh-3 Fakhru' d-Din 1 MM ed. E. Denison Ross, London, 1927, 48-4. 

36 Nizám al-mulk, op. ort., 

37 Nizimi 'Arürzi, Chahär ‘Magils, ed. Muh. Mu'in, Tehran, 1334s., 86. English translation by 
E. G. Browne, London, 1900, 71. 

28  Awfi, op. cit., 40-3. 

3 Rävandi, Rahatu'us-suddr, ed. Muh. Iqbal, London, 1921, 333. 

= On al-Tibyan and the question of ita author's identification with Shams al-Din Muhammad 
b. Qays, the author of al-Mu'jam fi ma'áyir ash'är al-‘ajam, see F. Koprulu, * Harezmgahlar 
devrinde bir Turk filologu’, in Araştirmalar, 155-61, and more recently, Y. Z. Chirvani, 
‘ Muhammad Ibn-Keys et son glossaire turo ', Turcica, 11, 1070, 81-100. 
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the court, literary works in Turkish, Islamic in character and modelled as 
regards form on Arabic and Persian works, began to appear on a modest scale. 


As a result of the spread of Turkish rule, Turkish personal and tribal names 
and titles, together with words concerning administration, warfare and nomadic 
life, began to make their appearance in Persian prose works from the Sämänid 
period onwards, especially in works concerning the history of Turkish dynasties. 

In addition to the isolated Turkish words which began to be used in prose 
works and were simply loanwords, Turkish words and phrases were used in 
the Persian poetry of the period with a deliberate poetic intention. These 
include personal names, which were used figuratively and with a hint at their 
literal meaning. The beauty of the Turkish slaves and the prowess of Turks on 
the battlefield, in short, the excellence of the Turks in banquet and battle 
(bazm u razm), gave rise in Persian poetry to a concept of the Turk which 
contained in itself two facets: the warrior and the beloved. 


كانكثى است à‏ با دو GF‏ تير بر أو 
وز Ol‏ دو كونه همی دل de‏ بصلح و Ke‏ 
بوقت صلح دل من خلد به تير he‏ 

sue دل دشمئان به تر‎ Re ciy 


* My idol is an archer bearing arrows of two kinds, with which in two ways he 
pierces hearts, in peace and war. In time of peace my heart he pierces with the 
arrows of his eyelashes, in time of war the heart of the enemy with arrows of 
zadang. 3! 

As well as ethnic ‘Turk’, the names of various Turkish tribes, such as 
Chigil, Yaghma, Qay, also became part and parcel of the poetical language. 


Sy بز درفش أست در عبارت‎ 
ES 3l خليده ر‎ P سوزن هجوم‎ 
‘biz 18 ‘ awl’ in Turkish ; the needle of my satire against you is more penetrating 
than an awl (biz). 3 


آز ul‏ کک باشد اندر لفظ رک و بعمر 
ساق بر و عطاى من نداند داد 5T‏ 


“az is "little " in Turkish; and the cup-bearer of your generosity towards me 
can never give little (az). 8 


Hal سال عمر نوح با عمر تو بادا‎ 
نام اند‎ Sy تا بود سوگند را در لفظ‎ 
* May the years that Noah lived be pledged (andlig) to your life, so long as and 
in Turkish is the word for saugand (“ oath ”). 3“ 


بر اقسنقر UT‏ خذلان xU‏ 


* When the black falcon (gara sonqur) is victorious, the white falcon (ag sonqur) 
shows signs of withdrawal.’ 55 


31 Divan-1 Farrukhi, ed. Dabir-Siyigi, Tehran, 1335s., 212. 
3 Divdn-i Süzüni, ed. Shih Husayni, Tehran, 1338s., 56. 
3 ibid., 219. 

* ibid., 153. 

95 Divin-i KAdgüni, ed. Sajjädi, Tehran, 1338s., 150. 
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از بېر خداى سوى این دیوان 
یکی em Kon‏ دلت أى سن 
For God's sake look once at these demons with the eyes of your heart, O thou‏ * 
(san). 8‏ 
Khäqäni coins the phrase sän sän ‘thou thou’ to convey two opposing‏ 
ideas, depending on context and the tone of voice: (a) an expression of anger,‏ 
and (b) a cry for help of a suppliant.‏ 


مرا در gob‏ فحشی كه گویند 
du‏ جرخشان كويد كه سن سن 


* When they insult me in Persian, the celestial sphere answers them in Turkish 
saying: thou thou (sän sän). 7 


SF‏ سن سن لأوى تيسن خوى سوسن بوى من 
گر نگه OS‏ بسوى من OS‏ سوى من 
f£?‏ تركانست خون خوردن J‏ روى دوسى 
der‏ من خورد و ندید از دوسی در روى من 
تركك بلغارى cel‏ قاقم عارض و قندز مزه 
من كه باشم تا كان او كشد بازوى من 


* f£ my “ thou thou ”-saying, wild-tempered and lily-scented Turk had looked 
on me, he would not have taken my honour (su). It is the habit of Turks to 
drink blood in token of friendship ; [however] he drank my blood, but did not 
look on me in friendship. He is a Bulghari Turk, ermine-faced, and of sable 
(qunduz) eyelashes; who am I that his bow should take my arm ? ' 8 

Khäqäni, who lived in the court of the Sharvänshähs, contrasts the word 
šāh ‘ king’ with the Turkish personal names Atsız and Bughra, both of which 
he uses to symbolize Turkish rule : 


aS سو و اتمكك از ایشان طلب‎ ae تن‎ 
* Although one asks them for bread (démak) and water (su), how can one give 


the love due to a sah “ king ” to an atsiz “ nameless ” and a bugra “ bull ”, # 
But he still looks for the Toghanshah of generosity : 


INED طغان‎ as 
بيشش زبان بكفتن سن سن بر آورم‎ 


‘Where is the Shah Toghan of generosity, so that I, in order to obtain some 
bread (Gimäk), may say in his presence: thou thou (sän sän). 40 


از بی EF‏ مکش aS dy‏ 
همجون زكلكك بی گنه طغرل 


* Do not nourish rancour against the innocents, like the togril (a bird of prey) 
against the innocent crane.’ 4 


Divan-i Nügir-i Khusraw, ed. Minovi, Tehran, 1353s., 328.‏ قد 
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ليجيده یک sl Kyi‏ بسر بر 
بر بسته یکی SS‏ ترک بكر بر 
‘Wearing a princely örmäk wound round his head, and a Turkish dagger‏ 
(küzlsk) in his belt.’ €‏ 
رکک من خورده نبيد دی oy‏ مست رسيد 
وز سر خشم كشيد آن مه بر من بچقو 
My Turk, having drunk wine, last night came to me drunk, and in anger that‏ ‘ 
moon drew his knife (bióqu) on me.’ 5‏ 


روى أن دام tle‏ از گرد محنت x‏ قير 
May the eyes of this one (your ill-wisher) be white like snow (gar) with the‏ ' 
tears of grief, may the face of that one (your slanderer) be black like pitch with‏ 
the dust of affliction.’ 44‏ 
The Saljüq emblem of sovereignty, the tugra, consisting in its primitive form‏ 
of the design of a bow and arrow, becomes part of the poetic imagery :‏ 


E كارهاى حون کان از فعل أو گردد چو‎ 
شاهنشبى تير و كان‎ LU چون كند بر‎ 
‘The bow-like affairs become straight as an arrow by its (his pen's) action, 
when it puts the “ arrow and bow " on the royal patent.’ 4 
خطا كفم كان چون باشد اين خعلى كه يندارى‎ 
خط ^ تركانست گرد روى زیبایی‎ 
* I have erred, how can this line be a bow? One would think it is the lovely 


down of the Turks on a beautiful face.” 46 
tutmaé, a kind of farinaceous Turkish dish, appears in Nizamî : 
cl دهل‎ ro که در‎ LT آری‎ 
تتماج به زبرككف کل است‎ Sy, 


‘Yes, to him who has a drum in the belly, the leaf of tutmač is better than 
rose petals,’ 47 

The same dish is the subject of a gasida of Shams al-Din Ahmad b. 
Manüchihr Shast-kula (d. 626/1228-9), in which the poet describes in a highly 
elaborate style how this dish should be prepared. The poem includes also three 
Turkish words: gazgan (cauldron), tuzlug (a kind of pickle) and yasni (a meat 
stew with onions). 

Nizami towards the end of his Khusraw u Shirin, in the episode of the death 
of the heroine, sees a certain resemblance between her and his ‘ beautiful’ and 
‘wise’ wife who was a Qipchaq slave called Afäq (< ap-ag ‘ very white’): 


Se‏ 9 حون بت قبچاق من بود 
گان بردى كه او آفاق من بود 


‘She was agile like my Qipchaq idol; you would think she was my Áfáq.' 


33 Divän-i Süzäni, 33. 

*3 ibid., 409. 

44 Divin-i Anvari, ed. M. Ra£zavi, Tehran, 1887s., 245. 

55 Diván-i Mu'izzi, ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal, Tehran, 1318s., 638. 

18 Qavämi Rãzî, in Lubab, 415. 

47 Niz&mi, Haft Paykar, ed. Vahid Dastgirdi, Tehran, 1313s., 44. 

48 For this gagida see Bahar va adab-i färst, ed. Muhammad Gulbun, Tehran, 1351s., 216-20. 
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He laments the death of his wife in these verses : 


بترى داده b gus‏ بتاراج 
اگر شد ترکم از خرگه du‏ 
خدايا تركزادم را تو dla‏ 
Like the Turks she needed migration (ko), and in the manner of the Turks‏ ‘ 
she plundered my life. If my Turk has disappeared from the tent, O Lord,‏ 
I entrust: my T'urk-zád (son born by a Turkish wife) to your mercy.’ 1?‏ 
Anvari in a poem in praise of his patron, whose title and name form a‏ 
hemistich, Ulugh Jandar Beg Inanè Sonqur, says:‏ 


S.‏ فتنه کی بنشستی از ياى 

AS أكر نه تيغ تو گفی‎ 
‘ When would the trouble of the world have been quelled, if your sword had not 
said: “ Sit down ” (oktur). 59 

The above examples, chosen at random from the Persian poetry of Saljüq 
times, already show a difference of approach between the poets. The use of 
these Turkish elements presented Khäqäni, one of the great virtuosi of language, 
who adorned his poems with the technical terms of various branches of medieval 
learning, with a further possibility of stylistic elaboration. 

Süzàni's approach, on the other hand, was more straightforward. He was 
primarily a satirist. In addition to his use of isolated Turkish words, a practice 
he shares with other poets of this period, he seems to have used Turkish words, 
phrases and sentences in some of his poems quite deliberately, and in so doing 
he succeeds in conveying a sense of actuality, so essential to satirical poetry. 
In one of his poems we come across a Turkish hemistich such as: 


تا Jen‏ جیب مئده ر 
أى 33% cal‏ يل قنده 
In order to attain the union with Najib, the Pitcher, O guide, say whither‏ * 
lies my way (ay qilavuz ayit yolum qanda). 9:‏ 
The following verses are from the nastb of a poem which is particularly‏ 
well known, having been incorporated in the Lubab al-albab :‏ 
مفگن بغمزه بر دل مجروح من ERE‏ 
وز من بقبله سر مکش أى قبله dS‏ 
أى تركك ماه جهره جه باشد اگر us‏ 
Zoar ed‏ من وگویی قلق كركك ; 
6s‏ ترك و من Sl‏ ترک نیسم 


از چشمم ار بران ججكك تو جكد سشكك 

ترى مکن بكشتن من بر مکش بجكك 
Do not throw salt upon my wounded heart with your amorous glances, and‏ * 
do not withdraw when I kiss you, O gibla of Yemek tribe. O Turk of moon-like‏ 


4° NizémI, Khusraw u Shirin, ed. Vahid Dastgirdi, Tehran, 1313s., 430. For the etymol 
of Áfüq >> ap-ag ' very white’ see Bertel's ' Kak zvali pervuyu zhenu Nizami’, in Gordlevs ky 
Sbornik, Moscow, 1953, 64-5. 

60 Dicán-i Anvari, 652. 

51 Divän-i Süzani, 87. 
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face, what would happen if one night you came to my private chamber and 
said: “Do you want a guest (gonug karäk) ?” You are a rose-faced Turk, 
and although I am not a Turk, this much I know, that a flower in Turkish is 
čäčäk. If from my eyes tears drop on your rose-like face, do not act like a Turk, 
and do not draw a knife (bi&ik) to kill me.’ 5? 

The practice of using Turkish elements for their poetic function, as the 
above examples show, found its most skilful master in Süzäni. In his poems 
are discernible the seeds of & type of poetry, which may be described as ‘ hybrid’ 
to distinguish it on the one hand from the mulamma‘, a formal bilingual poem 
in which the verses or hemistichs alternate, and on the other, from macaronic 
verse in its technical sense. 

Süzäni’s practice was followed and further developed along two main lines 
in the Persian poetry of the Mongol period. In Anatolia, under Saljüqs who 
were now reduced to the position of Mongol vassals, it was developed and 
extended by Jalal al-Din and Sultan Valad, and in Persia, under the rule of the 
Tlkhàns, with a different emphasis, by Pür-i Baha and his followers. 


52 ibid., 234. 
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THE OPENING UP OF QAJAR IRAN: 
SOME ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


By Gap Q. GILBAR 


The Iranian economy underwent impressive growth in the value and volume 
of foreign trade during the nineteenth century. The combined figures for im- 
ports and exports show the widening of commercial links and economic inter- 
relations between Iran and the rest of the world, particularly Europe. Between 
1800 and 1914 total visible trade at current prices rose from 22.5 million to 
£20 million. The implication of these figures is that in real terms visible trade 
increased about 12 trmes.! The greater portion of this increase occurred during 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. 

A deficit in Iran’s balance of trade was an almost constant phenomenon in 
the period which followed the silk-worm disease of 1865 up to 1914. In the period 
after the great famine (1869-1872) and until 1894, the rate of import surplus 
was relatively low, some 12 to 15 per cent of total visible imports. But from 
1865 to 1874 and from 1895 to 1904 this rate was considerably higher: 33 per 
cent and 20 to 25 per cent respectively. Small deficits, both in absolute and 
relative terms, occurred during the years 1875 to 1894, in spite of a large import 
surplus in the preceding decade, because exports rose at higher rates than 
imports. 

Unfortunately, because of lack of sufficient data, it is impossible to discuss 
in quantitative terms major developments in Iran's invisible balance of trade. 
It is, however, obvious that during the greater part of the 1880s and 1890s, 
income from invisible exports was much higher than expenditure on invisible 
imports. This derives from the fact that during the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century the exchange rate of the qirün was lower by 5 to 10 per 
cent than its intrinsic value. In other words, in view of the deficit in the country’s 
visible balance of trade there must have been a surplus in the invisible items, 
which more than offset the deficit in the visible balance. It was only in the late 
1860s and early 1870s, and from 1904 to 1906 that the deficit in the visible 
balance was not offset by the invisible items, and hence it was during these 
years that Iran suffered from a deficit in her current account, and had to export 
large quantities of bullion in order to finance her import surplus. 

In spite of the growth in foreign trade, the direct involvement of foreigners in 
general and Europeans in particular in the Iranian economy was limited. The 
number of Europeans residing in Iran was very small. Their number was 
estimated at some 150 persons in the 1850s and some 1,000 in 1901.5 The scope 
of direct investments made by Europeans in Iran was of limited magnitude? 
and very few economic enterprises were initiated by Western companies. On 


1 The figures on Iran's foreign trade and 1ts composition are based on British and French 
diplomatic and consular reports, 1860-1909 ; see also: Ministére des Douanes et des Postes, 
Statistique commerciale : t u général du commerce avec les pays étrangèrs, Tehran, 1900-17 ; 
Almanach de Gotha, Gotha, 1861-1911 (hereafter 4G); The statesman’s year-book, London, 
1861-1911 (hereafter SY) ; George N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, vol. 2, London, 
1892, 559, 561 (hereafter Curzon). Cf. Marvin L. Entner, Russo-Persian commercial relations, 
1828-1914, Gainesville, Florida, 1965, 8-11, 22, 57, 59, tables 1-6 ; Charles Issawi (ed.), The 
econome history of Iran 1800-1914, Chicago and London, 1971, 130-132, 135-136 (hereafter 
Issawi, Iran); idem, ‘ Iranian trade, 1800-1914’, Iranian Studies, xvi, 3-4, 1083, 230-31. 

3 Gad G. Gilbar, ‘ Demographic developments ın late Q&jür Persia, 1870-1906’, Asian and 
African Studies, x1, 2, 1976/7, 154 (hereafter Gilbar, ‘ Demographic developments ’). 

T aa ET Bahram Yaganegi, Recent financial and monetary history of Persia, Now York, 
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the whole, it seems that indirect European economic penetration into Iran was 
greater by far than direct penetration. 


The growing commercial links of Iran with foreign markets had a profound 
effect on the structure of the economy. The increasing industrial imports from 
European markets resulted in a sharp decline in the country’s major handicrafts. 
Not much was left of the traditional industries at the beginning of the twentieth 


century. 
Iran’s handicraft history in the latter half of the nineteenth century was 


not, however, totally a story of decline. At least one branch of traditional 
industry, namely, carpet-weaving, not only did not decline but enjoyed sub- 
stantial growth during the last thirty years of the century. Accounts of Iran’s 
industries in the 1850s and 1860s do not consider carpet-weaving as one of the 
major handicrafts of the country. It was only in the early 1870s that the 
inputs of work, capital and entrepreneurship considerably increased. Whereas 
in the 1860s only a few thousands were employed in carpet-weaving, by the 
end of the century no less than 65,000 were employed. The number of carpet 
looms increased from a few hundreds in the mid nineteenth century to at least 
17,000 at the end of the century.® 

The increase in inputs of labour, capital and entrepreneurship resulted in a 
rapid growth of output. This is evident from figures for the export of carpets 
from the country. In 1871-72 the total value of carpets exported, amounted to 
some £30,000. In the late 1880s it stood at around £90,000. During the next 
ten years it more than doubled, and in 1901-2 the export of woollen carpets 
alone amounted to at least £251,000. The early 1900s was a period of still more 
rapid growth. So much so that in 1906-7 which was a peak year in the carpet 
industry, the sum of about £881,000 was earned by the exporters of Persian 
carpets. In the years 1904 to 1906 carpets were one of the major export items 
of the country, and constituted 12.8 per cent of Iran’s total visible exports.’ 


+ For a detailed account of the process of decline of Iran's traditional industries see Mirza 
Husayn Khün b. Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, Tahwildär-1 Igfahän, J'ughräfiyäyr Isfahan, ed. 
Manüchihr Sutüda, Tehran, 1342/1963, 93-104. See also ‘ Shiraz ', U.K., Government of India, 
Division of the Chief of the General Staff, Army Head Quarters, Gazetteer of Persia, Confidential, 
Ir, Simla, 1910, 848-9 (hereafter GP, rrr, 1910) ; den. A. Houtum-Sohindler, * Persia, 1. Geography 
and statistics ', Encyclopaedia Brilanmca (10th ed.), xxxr, London, 1902, 623 (hereafter Houtum- 
Schindler, EB, 10th ed.) ; Diy& al-Din Sadrzäda, Sadirat-« Irén, Tehran, 1340/1927-28, 8-9. 
For details on the competition in the Iranian market between British and Russian goods see 
‘ Report on the trade of Khorassan and Seistan for the year 1890-91’, by J. MacLean, U.K., 
Foreign Office (hereafter FO), Diplomate and consular reports (hereafter DCR), Annual Series 
(hereafter AS), 976, p. 4 (hereafter MacLean, ‘ Khorassan ', 1890-91, DCR 976); ‘ Report on 
the trade and commerce of Ispahan and Yezd for the year 1894-95 ', by John R. Preece, FO, 
DCR, AS 1662 (1896), 5 (hereafter Preece, ‘ Ispahan ', 1894-95, DOR 1662) ; ' Report on the 
trade and commerce of Khorasan for the financial year 1895-96 ', by Ney Elus, FO, DCR, AS 
1800 (1896), 8, 17-20 (hereafter Elas, ‘ Khorasan ’, 1895-96, DCR 1800) ; * Report on the trade, 
commerce and agriculture of Khorasan for the year 1898-97 ', by Charles E. Yate, FO, DCR, 
AS 2008 (1897), 6-7 ; ' Report on the trade and commerce of Azerbaijan for the year 1898-99 ', 
by Cecil G. Wood, FO, DCR, AS 2291 (1899), 8 ; d C. Griscome to John Hay, Teheran, 
25 November 1902, M 223/ 10, Record Group 59, The AN tional Archives, Washington D.C. 

* E[dward] B. Efastwick], ' Persia’, EB (8th ed.), vol. xvir, Edinburgh, 1859, 424 ; Jacob E 
Polak, Persien : Das Land und seine Bewohner, Ethnographische Sehlierüngen. u u, Leipzig, 


1885, 168-9. 
5 Z. Z. Abdullaev, Promyshlenost’ i zarozhdenie rabochego klassa Irana v kontse x1x-nachale 
XX vv., Baku, 1963, 58, 78 (Hereafter Abdullaev) ; Issawi, Iran, 261. See also ‘ Report on the 


trade of Khorassan for the year 1904-05 by P. Molesworth Sykes’, FO, DOR, AS 8499 (1905), 
4; Curzon, rr, p. 524, 2- 1. 

7 Bee and compare ‘ Report by Consul-General [Henry M.] Jones on the trade and commerce 
of Tabreez for the year 1873’, UR, House of Vo prod Parliamentary Papers, Seasional m 
(hereafter PP), Accounts and Papers (hereafter 4 &P), Lxxv (1875), 205-6 ; Curzon, m, 525, 
569 ; SY (1904), 967 ; (1906), 088; ; (1906), 1246 ; (1907), 1307-8 ; 1908), 1345 ; (1909), 1092. 
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The reason for the remarkable growth of the carpet industry at a time when 
most other handicrafts were declining lies first m the fact that European 
industries did not compete with this Iranian manufactured product, and 
secondly that there was a growth m the demand for these goods in Western 
countries, especially in the United States and England. Foreign and local trad- 
ing firms in Iran were looking for exportable products that could increase their 
imports into the country and found in the carpet industry additional means to 
further their business.? Thus, the growing commercial links of Iran with 
foreign countries, which were bringing about a decline in many of the traditional 
handicrafts were at the same time stimulating the growth of the carpet industry, 
one and the same trading firm being often implicated in both processes.10 

It seems that part of those engaged in the carpet-weaving industry, whether 
rural or urban, witnessed an improvement in their economic conditions. No 
less important, from the social point of view, was the effect of the spread of this 
industry on the nomads: it allowed for closer economic links between them 
and the settled population. 


Changes in agriculture, namely, the striking expansion in the cultivation 
of cash crops, such as opium, cotton and fruits, were also closely connected 
with the widening commercial relations of Iran with the West and the rest 
of the world. The increase of imports and the growing deficits in the balance 
of trade resulted in efforts made by merchants who were engaged in foreign 
trade to find commodities that would offset the deficit and enable them to con- 
tinue with their import business. No crop could better suit these merchants 
than opium in the southern provinces, cotton in Khurasan, and fruits in 
Azerbaijan. 

These and other structural developments in the agriculture sector had 
several important consequences. The changes in the production of the major 
crops altered the rural economy of the country to some extent. Until the 1860s 
rural economic activity was marked by a lack of diversity. The majority of the 
peasants in most provinces concentrated on the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
while a limited number of agriculturists produced the second significant crop— 
raw silk. In the early 1900s the rural economy became far more diversified. 
Not only did the number of major crops increase, but their cultivation spread 
to various regions. Thus, for example, in Azerbaijan, where until the 1860s 
grain production had been the main activity, in the 1900s a great deal of fruit 
and tobacco was cultivated in addition to wheat and barley; in Khurasan 
opium and cotton were added to the list of major crops during the last forty 
years of the nineteenth century ; and in Gilan, rice and tobacco besides silk ; 
and in Isfahan, opium, tobacco and cotton were added to wheat and barley. 

The diversification of agricultural production brought about greater 
economic integration within the different parts of the country. This was evident 

*' Report by Mr. [William J.] Dickson on the trade of Persia’, PP, A&P, rxix (1882), 
499; ' Report by Mr. [Arthur J.] Herbert on the trade and industries of Persia [for the Year 
1886-87] ', FO, DOR, AS 113 (1887), 6; ' Report on the trade of Tabreez for the financial year 
1886-87’, by Willam G. Abbott, FO, DCR, AS 241 (1888), 5. 

°° Report by Consul-General [Henry M.] Jones on the state of trade in the province of 
Azerbijan during the year 1872’, PP, A &P, Lxv (1873), 968. 

10° Azerbaijan’, U.K., Government of India, Q.M.G’s. Department, Intelligence Branch, 
Gazetteer of Persia, Confidential, 1m, Simla, 1905, 62-3 (hereafter GP, 11, 1908). 

u ' Report for the years 1892-93 and 1893-94 on the Trade &c. of the Consular District of 

an’, by John R. Preece, FO, DOR, AS 1376, 30-32, 55, 57-59. 
12 For a description of the structural changes in the Iranian agriculture see Gad G. Gubar 


* Persian agriculture in the late Q&jär period, 1860-1906 : some economic and social aspects ', 
Asian and African Studies, xu, 3, 1978, 323-57. 
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particularly in the central and southern provinces where the towns Isfahän, 
Yazd and Shiraz respectively served as economic centres for larger rural areas, 
and in the north and north-western provinces, where Tabriz, Tehran and 
Rasht played a greater role in the economic life of the northern region. How- 
ever, the long-existing economic disintegration between north and south was 
affected only to a limited extent by the structural changes in agricultural 
output. The one significant exception was the increasing ties between Khur&sàn 
and the central and southern provinces of Yazd, Kirmän and Fars. 

Another major change in the nature of agricultural production and one of the 
main effects of the growth of the country’s economic ties with the rest of the 
world was the increase in the relative share of cash crops in the total agricultural 
output. And it was this process that enabled the country to continue increasing 
the volume and value of imports. At the same time it made the economic welfare 
of Iran more dependent than in earlier periods on economic developments in 
other countries. However, because of the increased diversification of agricul- 
tural production, the country was saved from severe crises due to exogenous 
factors, which characterized monoculture economies such as nineteenth-century 
Egypt (cotton), Ceylon (tea) and Cuba (sugar), and which, to some extent, had 
been the case with Iran too until the 1860s (raw silk in the northern provinces). 

As a result of the growing concentration in the production of cash crops, 
resources used in agricultural production were increasingly diverted away from 
wheat and barley, which continued, however, to form the most important crops. 
Thus, the southern and central provinces, which were the major opium-growing 
areas, already in the 1880s became net importers of cereals and at the turn of 
the century Iran as a whole became a net importer of wheat and barley. This 
change had a far-reaching effect on the country’s monetary development as 
well as on its social stability. 

The cultivation of cash crops stimulated growth in the inputs of labour, 
land and capital. 

(i) An increase of labour occurred in spite of the decrease in the number of 
the total population during the great famine years and despite the migratory 
movement of peasants to urban settlements. This was due to two factors. 
First, there was a certain increase in the total labour force that was active in 
settled agricultural production. Women, who had been mainly active in rural 
industries, joined the men in their field work, as certain home-industries such 
as clothing, became less profitable when inexpensive European industrial 
goods reached the rural population. In addition to women, tribesmen who had 
formerly participated in settled agricultural production to only a small extent, 
increased their participation, particularly in the cultivation of cash crops which 
gave high profits. Secondly, inputs of labour increased as a result of a certain 
decrease in disguised unemployment among peasants in various regions due, in 
part, to an improvement in security. In the Caspian provinces and in Khuräsän, 
for example, peasants were able to extend their activities beyond the limited 
area around their walled villages and thus reduce the periods during which they 
were idle. Similarly, the diversification of crops under cultivation in many areas 
reduced the periods during which the peasants were not employed. 

(ii) The amount of land that was brought under cultivation increased during 
the period under discussion. In some areas, this took place by means of only 
small inputs of labour and capital In Gilàn it was enough to cut down the 
jungle ; in Khuräsän and Astaräbäd the pacification of the Turkomans enabled 
lands which had been abandoned in the first half of the century to be brought 
back into cultivation ; in Kirmanshah, Khüzistän and Sistan the revival of old 
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trade routes and the establishment of new ones were accompanied by the 
imposition or by the strengthening of government control, which brought some 
law and order to these areas. Thus, for instance, the fertile districts along the 
Kärün river which were still neglected and depopulated in the first decades of 
Nasir al-Din’s rule (1848-96) were repopulated and recultivated after the 
opening of the Kärün to international navigation and the establishment of a 
closer control on the part of the central and provincial governments. The 
increase of the cultivated area was, however, also combined with capital 
investment, particularly in the construction of new ganäts and the repair of old 
ones. Besides the increase in the cultivated area, some of those lands that were 
already under cultivation began to be more intensively exploited. The output 
of crown lands (Khälisa) which had often been greatly neglected and mis- 
managed, increased upon their sale to private owners. The spread of various 
cash crops also brought about an increase in the total crop area, as spring and 
summer crops (rice, cotton, etc.) were increasingly added to the cycle of 
agricultural production. 

(ii) Increased capital inputs in agricultural production came mainly from 
private investors, of whom the Iranian big merchants (fujjür) were very 
significant. Foreign trading firms, landlords and a few provincial governors 
also invested capital in agricultural production. The main object of investment 
was the improvement of the irrigation system. Not only were new qanáts 
constructed, but there were cases in which big merchants and landlords under- 
took to repair or construct new dams. 

Undoubtedly the most significant economic outcome of the growth in the 
cultivation of cash crops was the growth in the total agricultural product. 
There are even several indications that up to the end of the nineteenth century 
the increase in agricultural production brought about an increase in the real 
income of some sections of the settled rural population, and that a certain 
improvement in the standard of living of the peasants took place. First, there 
are various pieces of evidence to show that peasants in many areas had a more 
diversified daily diet, consuming commoditias which they could have hardly 
afforded before. Rice, sugar, tea and tobacco are perhaps the best examples of 
articles which peasants consumed in large quantities in the late nineteenth 
century. Secondly, their consumption of both foreign and locally made industrial 
goods increased, part of the growing import of textiles finding its way into the 
villages.!* Thirdly, it seems that in some areas peasants were able to accumulate 
small savings. Writing on the conditions of the peasantry before the consti- 
tutional revolution of 1906, Percy M. Sykes, who held various consular appoint- 
ments between 1894 and 1919 in Kirman, Sis:àn and Mashhad points out that 
a peasant ‘ manages to save about £1 a year, but if he is single his savings are 
sometimes higher ’.15 This amount, equal to qn50-60 at the turn of the nine- 


13 Bee, for example, ‘ Report by Major-General T. E. Gordon on a journey from Tehran to 
Karun and Mohamrah, vi& Kum, Sultanabad, Buruprd, Khoremabad, Dizful, and Ahwaz ', 
FO, DCR, Miscellaneous Series (hereafter MS) 207 (1891), 10 (hereafter Gordon, ' Journey ', 
1891, DCR, 207). 

M‘ Report on the trade and commerce of the Province of Ghilan for the Year 1891’ b 
Harry L. Churchill, FO, DCR, AS 1189 (1893), 4 (hereafter Churchill, * Ghilan ', 1891, DCR, 
1189); see also MacLean, ' Khorassan', 1890-01, DCR .976, 14; ‘ Report on the trade of 
Khorasan and Sistan for the financial year 1892-03 by E. C. Ringler Thomson’, FO, DCR, 
AS 1268 (1893), 4; ‘Report on the trade and commerce of the consular districts of Kerman 
and Persian Beluchistan from March, 1894, to March 1895’, by Percy M. Sykes, FO, DCR, 
AS 1671 (1896), 2-3, 12 ; Percy Sykes, A history of Persia, 3rd edition, 1, London, 1969 (reprint), 
391 (hereafter Sykes, History). 

1ë Sykes, History, 11, 391. See also Gordon ° Journey ', 1891, DCR 207, 10 ; Ehas, ' Khorasan ’, 
1895-96, DCR 1800, 23. 
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teenth century, could buy in Tehran some 70 kgs. of bread, or 35 kgs. of rice. 
That peasants were able to save a portion of their income is also evident from 
the fact that ‘an ordinary peasant’ was able to spend some gn350 (£6—7) on 
the marriage of his children without having to borrow this sum from the 
moneylender." This is also corroborated by Lorimer’s statement that when 
drought in the late nineteenth century caused a severe shortage of basic food- 
stuffs, the population in the south did not starve, because the increase of 
prosperity among the people during the last decades of the century had enabled 
them to buy large quantities of imported food-stuffs.5 Fourthly, there are no 
indications that the indebtedness of the peasants increased during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. Fifthly and finally, there are several 
descriptive pieces of information which also point to an improvement in the 
economic welfare of part of the peasant population. Percy Sykes, having in 
mind what he saw in the Punjab province, one of the most fertile regions in the 
Indian subcontinent, writes : 


. . the peasant in Persia, and especially in the cold parts of the country, is 
certainly better housed, better clad and better fed than people of the same 
class in the Panjab. The household comforts, too, are greater. In the 
Panjab the peasants are in the hands of the money-lenders to a considerable 
extent, whereas in Persia this is rarely the case.!? 


Thomas E. Gordon, who served as an oriental and military secretary at the 
British legation in Tehran in the years 1889-93 and re-visited the country in 
1896, writes in his Persta revisited : 


. improvement in the circumstances of the cultivators had taken place 
more or less all over the country. There was then little demand for products 
which are now exported and paid for in gold [i.e., cash crops], thus giving 
a high price in the silver currency of the country . .. Formerly insecurity 
and want of confidence confined cultivation and stock-breeding to the 
barest limits, but it is evident now [1896] that the inhabitants can look to 
enjoy fruits of their labour, and they are extending their fields of exertion. 

In the course of my journeying in Persia, I generally found excellent 
quarters in the village houses. The rather mean outer appearance of the 
dwellings conveys the idea of poor accommodation within, but the reality 
is a pleasing disclosure of plain but well-carpeted rooms, with dados of 
matting or felt for the backs of the sitters.by the wall. 

. On the whole, it may be said that the peasantry and labouring classes 
in Persia are fairly well off, and I think their condition can bear a favourable 
comparison with that of the same classes in other countries.?? 


Most other sectors of the economy also underwent a process of growth. 
This occurred to a large extent as a result of developments in agriculture. An 


14 Coujet to Delcasse, Téhéran, 14 May 1900, Téhéran, v (1897-1901), Correspondance com- 
merciale, Archives du Ministère des Affaires Étrangères, Pans. 
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increasing number of the economically active population, in absolute and rela- 
tive terms, was engaged in commerce. Real incomes derived from services, 
mainly commerce and banking, also increased to a great extent. Foreign and, 
to a lesser extent, local investments resulted in a modernization of the banking 
and transport systems. In 1888 the New Oriental Bank Corporation (London) 
was established and a year later, in 1889, another British Bank, the Imperial 
Bank of Persia (IBP), was founded. By the late 1890s the IBP had branches, 
agencies and correspondents in almost all the major towns of the country. In 
1890 Iran’s first bank-notes were issued by the IBP, after exclusive rights for 
the issue of notes had been granted to the Bank by the central government. 
As far as transportation is concerned, in 1888 the first railway line of 8 miles 
was constructed, and by the end of the century over 500 miles of metalled 
roads had been built, mainly with Russian finance. In Tehran’s main streets 
a tramway line was laid, and various additional works to improve the country’s 
land-transport system were carried out by British and Russian firms as well 
as by the Iranian central and provincial governments. As to water communica- 
tion, in 1888 the Kärün river was opened to international commercial naviga- 
tion ; installations at the ports of Enzeli and Bushire were improved, and the 
Iranian commercial fleet expanded. Other means of communication were 
developed already in the late 1860s, when the Iranian government constructed 
a telegraph network of some 4,000 miles, an addition to the lines that had been 
constructed by the Indo-European Telegraph Company. These lines linked the 
capital to almost all urban centres in the various provinces. In 1874 the founda- 
tions of a modern postal service were laid, and three years later Iran joined the 
International Postal Union.™ 

Hence, the widening connexions between the Iranian economy and the 
West generated structural changes in the economy, renewed the process of 
economic growth and resulted in an increase in the real income of various 
sections of the society. 


The question of the ‘ agents and bearers ’ of economic growth and moderni- 
zation is, of course, of great significance. It is obvious that the central govern- 
ment played only a marginal role in affecting these developments. The activities 
of foreigners, particularly Europeans, were of some importance. But, the 
modernizers of the economy were a small group of Iranian nationals, most of 
whom were Muslims and big merchants by profession. The big merchants 
played a central role in bringing about growth in certain sections of agriculture, 
traditional and modern industry, transportation and other services. In most 
cases their investments in these branches of the economy were closely linked 
to their commercial activities. 

The structural changes in agriculture, particularly the expansion of opium 
cultivation, were to a large extent a direct result of their enterprise. By 
financing the costs of opium cultivation and by increasingly buying land they 
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managed to acquire control over production itself. Perhaps the best example 
to illustrate this statement ıs the sale of the Shülistän Khalisa lands (north of 
Käzirün) in Fars to the big merchant Hàjji Aqa Muhammad Mu'in al-Tujjar 
Büshihri, one of tbe wealthiest persons in Iran in the late nineteenth century. 
In 1901-2 the sadr-i a‘zam, Mirza ‘Ali Asghar Khan Amin al-Sultan, in an 
attempt to ease the central government’s financial stringency, arranged the 
sale of the major part of the Shülistàn lands to the Mu'in al-Tujjar Büshihri, 
who, tnter alia, was one of the private bankers of the Shah. The area, populated 
by the Mamassani tribesmen was famous for the excellent opium that was grown 
there. Mu‘in al-Tujjär, who was interested in bringing more arable land under 
cultivation, sought and received a farman which ‘ gives him right of “ haute et 
basse justice ” over the lands and tribes purchased by him ; and over which the 
Governor-General of Fars has no right of jurisdiction or taxation’. After 
Mu ‘in al-Tujjar Büshihri had managed to obtain a full control over the Shülistan 
Khälisa and its population, by using his economic influence and with the 
cooperation of the Mamassanis, he brought fallow lands under cultivation, 
mainly of opium poppy. 

So far as industry is concerned, it was primarily due to the big merchants’ 
investments and entrepreneurship that carpet-weaving increased in many rural 
areas, particularly among the tribal population.5 The tujjar were also active 
in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century in introducing 
modern industrial enterprises into the country. For example, glass and porcelain 
factories were established by the merchant Hajji Muhammad Hasan Amin 
al-Darb in Tehran. Later he opened a modern silk reeling factory in Rasht. 
Two other merchants, Hajji ‘Abbas ‘Ali and Hàjj Rida, erected a porcelain 
factory in Tabriz. By the turn of the century Hajji Rahîm Àq& Qazwini 
established a cotton spinning mill in Tabriz, and Hajji Mirzë ‘Ali Muhammad 
Isfahäni founded a cotton ginning plant in Sabzawar.” In the 1900s Iranian 
merchants also constructed several small electric power stations. Amin al-Darb, 
for example, opened an electric plant in Tehran in 1907-8 and supplied electric 
power to light the capital's main streets and the shops on these major arteries. 

The big merchants also played an important role in improving means of 
transport in the country. The establishment and growth of the Nasiri naviga- 
tion company is a relevant example. At the end of 1888, after the lower Karin 
river had been opened to international traffic, a special concession was given 
by Nasir al-Din Shah to a local syndicate, the Nasiri navigation company, of 
which the most prominent members were two wealthy merchants, the Mahk 
al-Tujjar Hajji Muhammad Mihdî Mu’tamid al-Sultàn and the Mu'in al-Tujjar 
Hajji Áqà Muhammad Büshihri. The company was given exclusive rights of 
navigation on the Kärün and its branches above Ahwaz. By 1891-92 the 
company’s steamers carried about four-fifths of the river cargo. In 1891 the 
company constructed a carriage tramway from Nasiri to Ahwaz, and in 1893 
the owners of the Nagiri company announced the opening of the Diz river to 
traffic. The big merchants also financed the foundation of the Shahanshahi 
Company, the second Iranian navigation concern which ran steamers on the 
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Kariin.?® The tujjar also invested in constructing new caravanserais and in 
breeding beasts of burden.5° 

It seems that the phenomena of the big merchants in Iran—a local group 
playing a central role in the process of economic growth—-was unique in the 
history of nineteenth-century Middle Eastern economies. 


During the 1880s and 1890s inflation prevailed in almost all of the main 
towns of the country, to a great extent a result of the country’s surplus in its 
current account. The prices of basic necessities increased by 2 to 3 times.” As 
against this, wages and salaries increased, in nominal terms, at much lower 
rates. Thus, artisans, labourers, government officials, and other groups which 
lived on wages and salaries were hard hit by inflation. All the same, as often 
occurs in periods of inflation, peasants, tribesmen who were engaged in agri- 
cultural and export-oriented industrial production, and merchants, not only 
did not suffer from this development, but rather enjoyed an increase in terms 
of their real income at a rate higher than it would have been, had the country 
not been suffering from an inflationary process. This was particularly true with 
respect to the big wholesale merchants who took advantage of their increasing 
control over the supply of basic foodstuffs, to the extent that they were able 
to fix prices of such commodities as wheat and barley, at a level still higher than 
the market forces would have established. 

The growing economic involvement of Iran with the West also affected the 
financial position of the central government and the ruling classes in general. 
Two fiscal processes began in the late 1860s and early 1870s : on the one hand, 
in real terms, central government expenditure increased, while on the other its 
revenue, in real terms, decreased. In nominal terms, expenditure increased in 
the period from 1867 to 1906 from gn 42.5 million to gn 105 million, while reve- 
nue increased in the same period from gn 48.4 million to only qn 75 million. 

The increase in expenditure was affected by a rapid increase in consumption 
by both the court and the central administration. Nasir al-Din and Muzaffar 
al-Din's various trips to Europe, the increase in allowances and pensions both 
to members of the royal family and the upper echelon of the bureaucracy were, 
to a great extent, responsible for this development.9 There was also a consider- 
able increase in the expenditure of the central government on defence, sub- 
sequent to the formation of the Persian Cossack Brigade in 1879 and to naval 
developments in the 1880s.%4 

The decrease in revenue, in real terms, was the result of both economic and 
administrative developments. First, the central fiscal administration was 
unable to keep pace with the structural changes which were taking place in the 
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economy. This is evident from the fact that the central government’s land tax 
assessments were not properly adjusted during the 1880s and 1890s to the 
growth in agricultural production which occurred in many regions. Secondly, 
of still greater significance is the fact that the land tax assessments were not 
fully adjusted to the fall in the real value of the qiran in the capital and most 
other major urban centres of the country. Thirdly and finally, the central 
government was in the last three decades of the nineteenth century too weak to 
enforce its fiscal demands throughout the country. In contrast to earlier 
decades, provincial governors more frequently refrained from remitting all but 
a fraction of the taxes due from their respective provinces to the central govern- 
ment, while the latter rarely had recourse to the use of military force to collect 
arrears. Even such classes as the merchants were, until the end of the century, 
strong enough vis-à-vis the government to prevent any change in the system 
and rates of taxation which would have affected them. 

Consequent upon these developments the government revenue from direct 
taxes, in constant prices, was in the late 1890s, if not earlier, lower by at least 
50 per cent in comparison with the years before the great famine. During this 
period total revenue (both direct and indirect taxes) fell, in constant prices, by 
at least 30 per cent. It thus appears that already by the mid-1870s the govern- 
ment was faced by a permanent deficit in its ‘ budget’. 


The various economic developments described above brought about or 
contributed to the evolution of several social changes. Of particular significance 
were developments in the ecological distribution of the population. There was 
a certain movement from nomadism to sedentarization. Certain tribes estab- 
lished themselves in villages while others migrated to towns. The gradual 
increase in the cultivation of cash crops, resulting in higher returns for settled 
agricultural activity, affected the attitude of certain tribes, especially those 
which had been greatly weakened and impoverished by the great famine, and 
led them to a settled life. Some tribesmen, particularly certain sections of 
Lurs in Fars, established new villages and began to cultivate cash and sub- 
sistence crops on their own initiative. Others, such as Mamassanis in Khüzistän, 
were persuaded by large wholesale merchants and landlords, who furnished 
them with the necessary funds to cultivate cash crops, to engage in settled 
agricultural production. 

Iran also underwent a process of urbanization during the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. Whereas in 1868 the 
country had apparently only 30 towns (settlements with 10,000 inhabitants or 
more) which together had some 850,000 inhabitants, in the early twentieth 
century, there were apparently 58 towns in which about 1.8 million people 
dwelt. In other words, the population of townsmen increased from 8 or 9 per 
cent in the mid nineteenth century to some 18 per cent of the total population 
in the early 1900s. Three towns numbered in the early twentieth century 
100,000 inhabitants or more: Tehran had about 280,000 inhabitants, Tabriz 
200,000 and Isfahan 100,000, Kirmàn and Shiraz had each 60,000, and Yazd 
50,000. 

Of the seven largest towns Tehran alone grew at a rapid rate. From the 
probable 70,000 inhabitants residing in the capital after the great famme the 
number of its population rose to 280,000 in 1908. The implication of these 
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figures is that the population in the capital increased at an average annual 
rate of 8.6 per cent during the years 1873-1908. The rapid growth of Tehran 
was consequent upon the development works carried out in the town in the 
1870s and the growth of its commercial importance so that it became in the 
late nineteenth century the country’s most important commercial and services 
centre. The bulk of the increased population was accounted for by newcomers 
from the rural areas. Thus, a class of unskilled labourers, most of whom had 
been peasants and nomads (known as the kulah namadi), grew up in the capital. 

Of the other major towns the growth of Isfahan on the one hand and that 
of Tabriz on the other are of some interest. In the period under discussion the 
long process of decline in the number of Isfahan’s inhabitants finally came to 
an end. In the years from 1873 to 1891 the town grew at an average annual 
rate of 4.4 per cent, from some 50,000 inhabitants to 90,000. This increase 
slackened in the 1890s and the early years of the twentieth century, when the 
town grew at an average annual rate of only 0.7 per cent. The growth of 
Isfahan during the eighteen years which followed the great famine is a clear 
indication of its growing commercial functions which resulted from the intro- 
duction of opium cultivation in the central and southern provinces, and the 
growth in the volume of Iran’s foreign trade through the Persian Gulf ports. 
As against that, Tabriz grew in the years from 1873 to 1891 at an average annual 
rate of only 1.0 per cent. This was hardly higher than the natural growth rate 
of its inhabitants. The lack of migration to Tabriz was an obvious outcome of 
the decline in its commercial importance subsequent upon the decline of the 
Trebizond-Tabriz trade route. 

The average annual growth rate of the other major towns bears witness 
to a substantial growth in their commercial activity. In spite of the decline 
of traditional industries, these towns which had earlier been important 
industrial centres, grew at & higher rate than the natural growth rate of their 
respective inhabitants," 

Emigration to certain urban centres of the Middle East and India, such as 
Istanbul, Cairo, Damascus, Karachi, Bombay and Caleutta, was also on the 
increase. Most emigrants to these places were merchants or people who became 
engaged in commerce after they had established themselves in their new 
places of residence. To a great extent they were agents and representatives of 
large Iranian import and export trading firms.** 


In view of the deteriorating fiscal position of the central government steps 
were taken to change the distribution of wealth in Iranian society, especially 
in regard to the public sector as against the private sector. This policy resulted 
in a major confrontation between the central government and. various sections 
of the population, partieularly the big merchants. 

The first attempts to reform the fiscal administration and the collection of 
direct taxes were carried out in 1872 and in 1375-76, then in 1878, in 1885-86 
and in 1889-90.°® However, none of these efforts resulted in a substantial 
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increase, even in nominal terms, in the central government’s revenue. Various 
steps that had been taken to bring about an increase in the revenue from 
customs were, by 1900, only partially successful.40 

Against this background the Shah and the government tried to effect an 
increase in revenue in other ways. The sale of offices and functions spread ; 
greater use of pishkash was made ; and concessions for the establishment of 
monopolies in various fields and for the development of the country’s resources 
were granted both to local and foreign nationals.“ But the gap between revenue 
and expenditure was becoming so large during the 1880s and 1890s that the 
income derived by these devices was not sufficient to offset the budgetary 
deficit. Loans from local big merchants were taken to an increasing extent, but 
this was only a short-term solution. 

It seems that in the mid-1870s the government already considered the taking 
of a loan from foreign banks. According to rumours in Tehran a special envoy 
on behalf of the government went to European financial centres to check the 
terms on which it would be possible to borrow money from European banks. 
Fiscal developments in the 1870s in both the Ottoman Empire and Egypt 
seem to have had a great effect on the Persian government’s attitude towards 
the taking of foreign loans, and the issue was dropped. Consequently, Nasir 
al-Din began to use gold and silver reserves which had been accumulated in the 
royal treasury, and during the 1870s and 1880s these reserves decreased by 
some 66 per cent: from £1.5 million in 1868 to about £0.5 million in 1888.4 
The £500,000 that the Iranian government borrowed in 1892 from the Imperial 
Bank of Persia for the payment of compensation to the holders of the tobacco 
concession after the Régie had been abolished, was borrowed at a time when 
there had already been a decrease in the royal reserves and when there were 
no longer large funds in the Shah's treasury. Suoh reserves as remained were 
entirely eaten up within a few months of Muzaffar al-Din's accession to the 
throne. 

Thus, by the late 1890s the Shah and his government were faced by & 
situation in which only two possibilities were open to them if a financial break- 
down of the central administration was to be avoided : (i) to cut drastically 
the expenditure of the Shah, the court and the central administration, or 
(ii) to take loans from foreign governments and banks. In 1897-98 the sadr-+ 
azam Mirza ‘Ali Khan Amin al-Dawla and his minister of finance Abi ’1-Qasim 
Khan Nasir al-Mulk made a final attempt to restrict the Shah’s and the govern- 
ment’s expenditures. This failed because of strong opposition on the part of 
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both Muzaffar al-Din and prominent members of the court, who were not 
prepared to reduce their level of consumption, or to give up future plans which 
demanded large funds.#5 

Because all the measures which had previously been taken to eliminate 
the deficit failed, taking loans from foreign governments and banks became 
inevitable. But the use to which the borrowed money would be put—to finance 
consumption—made the loans a short-term remedy. The first loan to finance 
the repayment of current debts and proposed expenditure was given by the 
Russian government in January 1900. It amounted to 22.5 million roubles 
(£2,370,000) at an interest rate of 5 per cent per annum. In 1901 the Iranian 
government took a loan of gn10 million (£251,000) from the Imperial Bank of 
Persia at an interest rate of 12 per cent per annum. The Russian government 
gave another loan in 1902 of 10 million roubles (£1,063,000) at an interest rate 
of 5 per cent per annum. In 1903-4 the Imperial Bank of Persia made a further 
loan of £300,000 at an interest rate of 5 per cent per annum. In addition to 
these loans both the Russian Discount and Loan Bank and the British Imperial 
Bank of Persia made it possible for the government to have a considerable 
credit in its current account, and by 1906 the government’s debt in this respect 
was not less than £761,000. 

In order to obtain these loans the Iranian government had to offer a reliable 
guarantee, namely, a source of revenue which was sufficiently large to secure 
the payment of the interest and the principal. Both foreign banks and govern- 
ments which were asked to make substantial loans considered customs revenue 
to be, in principle, a suitable guarantee. But the actual amount that was 
transferred to the central government by the lessees of the custom-houses was 
not big enough to secure the sums for which the Iranian government was asking ; 
nor was the control of the central government over the collection of customs 
duties satisfactory. In short, a fundamental reform of the customs administra- 
tion and collection was required in order to obtain substantial loans from 
foreign institutions. It was mainly for this reason that the central government 
in 1898 invited Belgian customs experts to come to Iran, and it was only after 
the government handed to them the administration of the custom-houses of 
Azerbaijan that the first Russian loan was given.*? 

The Belgian customs reform. did not result in a basic change in the govern- 
ment’s fiscal condition. Although the Belgian officials managed withm two or 
three years to double the government revenue from customs duties, the 
budgetary deficit became larger, not smaller. The main significance of the cus- 
toms reform, from the central government’s point of view, was that it made 
possible the negotiation of additional loans, since the government could point 
to the improved administration of the customs and the great increase in customs 
revenue. The political price of the reform of customs was, however, heavy. 

It has already been pointed out that the reform in the customs collection 
and regulations adversely affected various sections of the population, such as 
the bäzäris, the artisans, and certain groups of the religious classes, and in 
particular the big merchants. The reform brought about a major change in 
commercial relations, and deprived the big merchants of possibilities which 
had hitherto contributed to their growth and prosperity. Further fiscal 


45 Browne, 99, 417. Cf. Gordon, Life, $22. 

** See Memorandum on ‘ Persian loans and finances ', Enclosure no. 1 in C. Sp Rice to 
Edward Grey, ‘ General report on Persia for the year 1906 ', no. 45 (8914), Tehran, 28 February 
1907, FO 371/306, PRO. 

47 Lorimer, 1/2, 2696. 
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reforms threatened to bring to an end those conditions that had enabled them 
to become one of the most economically powerful groups in society. 

Whereas the greater part of the population in the major commercial centres, 
in their struggle with the government, sought to bring an end to these reforms, 
the big merchants realized the wider economic implications of fiscal reform in 
general and the unfavourable effect the presence of the Belgian officials was 
likely to have on their own economic position. For them, the dismissal of the 
Minister of Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, the Belgian Joseph Naus, was not 
enough: what they sought was to maintain or exert some degree of control 
over the fiscal administration: hence their decision towards the end of 1905 
or early in 1906 to create the circumstances in which the government would 
have no alternative but to grant a constitution and to establish a representative 
assembly. In the accomplishment of these two aims the big merchants used 
their economic power and social influence with other groups of the population, 
and turned to their advantage the general economic distress which had affected 
large sections of the urban population. It seems that largely as a result of the 
activities of the big merchants, the demand for a constitution (gànün-i asást) 
was put forward and accepted by Muzeffar al-Din Shàh.*? 

To conclude, the economic penetration of the West into Iran in the nine- 
teenth century was to a large extent an asymmetrical development. While 
there was an impressive increase in the value and volume of European exports 
to and imports from Iran, there was no corresponding increase in Western 
direct economic involvement (man-power, capital and economic enterprise) in 
the Iranian economy. In other words, the indirect economic penetration of the 
West into Iran created new economic forces and new opportunities calling for 
economic enterprise. Iran was not flooded by foreign investors. Local enter- 
prise, run by the big merchants, was able to emerge. Thus, the big merchants, 
by their various activities, were in fact the agents and bearers of economic 
growth in nineteenth-century Iran. 

Interestingly enough, the economic penetration of the West into Iran 
further weakened the ability of the central government to rule. Because of 
their growing economic and political weakness, the Qajars were ready to accept 
an increase in the direct involvement of Europeans in the economy of Iran. 
The possibility of a symmetrical European economic involvement aroused 
strong opposition on the part of those who benefited from the asymmetrical 
situation, namely the big merchants. Other sections of the Iranian society were 
also hostile to more direct European penetration, but for different reasons. 
The conflict that evolved between these groups and the government greatly 
contributed to the fall of the Qajars. 


4 Gad G. Gilbar, ‘ The big merchante (iujjdr) and the Persian constitutional revolution of 
1806 ', Asian and African Studies, x1, 8, 1976-7, 293-5. 

4* See further ibid., 295-303. See also Ann K. S. Lambton, ° The Persian constitutional 
revolution of 1905-6’, in P. J. Vatikiotis (ed.), Revolution in the Middle Hast, London, 1972, 
175-82. For different approaches see W. M. Floor, ‘ The merchants (tujjär) in Qäjär Iran’, 
ZDMG, oxxvi, 1 (1976), 133-4; Ahmad Ashraf, Mawani ‘+ tartkh-t rushdi sarmüyah-dári dar 
Iran dawra-ys Qajanyya, Tehran, 1359/1980, 112-16 ; Mohammad Reza Afshar, ‘ The pishivaran 
and merchants in precapitalist Iranian society : an essay on the background and causes of the 
constitutional revolution ', IJ MES, xv, 1988, 148-53. 


SISTAN IN BRITISH INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY 
By Rose L. GREAVES 


Let them all cross the Oxus back in peaca. 
But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan. 
Sohrab and Rustam 


. . . that strangely interesting country of Seistan, which Nature has boun- 
teously endowed with every gift of water and soil, and which has become a 
desert by man’s own handiwork and folly. 
A. Henry McMahon 
Quetta, 6 February 1909 


Sistàn (Sijistan or Sagistàn) came within the scope of British Indian frontier 
defence during the Napoleonic era. Lord Minto sent out missions to the Punjab, 
Sind, Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Persia in order to acquire reliable informa- 
tion about the borderlands. Captain Charles Christie and Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger in 1810 explored the route westward into Persia from Baluchistan. 
Christie separated from the others at Nushki and travelled to Herat via Sistän 
before joining Pottinger in Isfahan. According to Christie: 


Seistan is a very small province on the banks of the Helmind, comprising 
not more than five hundred square miles, bounded on the north and north- 
east by Khorasan, on the west by Persia, and on the south and south-east 
it is separated from Mukran by an uninhabited desert. 


He found Afghans and Baluchis living in felt tents along the banks of the 
Helmand river where there was good grazing for large flocks of sheep. There 
were no buffaloes. Horses and camels did not live long because of swarms of 
white flies. Early travellers commented on the tamarisk woods, the moving 
sands, the hot and violent winds, the sweet, cold water of the Helmand, and the 
abundant water fowl. Christie, as did many later, observed remains of once 
flourishing civilizations. He described ‘ ruins of villages, forts, and windmills 
along the whole route from Rodbar to Dooshak, the capital’.1 Despite its 
desolation, having never recovered from its devastation by Tamerlane,? 
Sistan figured prominently for more than a century in the Great Game in Asia— 
the struggle between the British in India and the Russians in Central Asia for 
supremacy. 

Sistän attracted British attention as Russia continued down the long, long 
road through Central Asia. Afghanistan appeared increasingly less likely as a 
reliable barrier for the defence of India. Tha ease with which a hostile force 
might use Sistän as a base to threaten India increasingly worried policy makers. 
Sir Lewis Pelly, residing in Herat in October 1860, assessed the impact the 
Russian agent N. V. Khanikoff's activities had in Afghanistan and Persia in 
1858-9. Pelly emphasized Sistan. 

... the recent careful surveys of M. Khanikoff's Mission over all the 
tracts lying between the Seistan Lake & Kirman in the South and the line of 
road running from Tehran to Meshed on the North, show that the attention 
1 Henry Pottinger, T'ravels in Beloochistan and Sinde (London, 1816). Appendix: Abstract 


of Captain Christie’s journal, 403-23. Quotations from p. 407. 
5 Tima the Lame (d. 1405), so called because of an arrow wound in his leg acquired in Sistän. 
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of Russia is turned in that direction . . . an Expedition . . . by that route... 
would isolate Herat; would reach Candahar by the shortest line; and 
would perhaps find that in Candahar it possessed the most central position 
for dominating the numerous Passes which lead from Afghanistan down into 
Sind and the Punjaub.? 


In 1870 Persia and Afghanistan submitted their disputes over Sistän to 
British arbitration. Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, who had in 1861-2 
surveyed along the Makran coast for a telegraph line, left England once more 
for Persia’s eastern frontier. His decision in 1872 gave the rich country known 
as Sistän Proper to Persia, but not the lands on the right bank of the Helmand. 
Both Persians and Afghans were disgruntled. 

When Lord Salisbury became Secretary of State for India in 1874 he was 
struck by the lack of reliable information about the frontier. Britain’s soldier 
adventurers had been deterred from undertaking hazardous journeys by their 
own governement. Both Captain Burnaby (just short of Merv) and Colonel 
MacGregor (in sight of the minarets of Herat) had been turned back on orders 
from British officials just when their travels might have been fruitful. From 
what he had seen MacGregor discussed with Lord Salisbury the terrain from 
Herat to Sistän. Lord Salisbury encouraged more exploration in western 
Baluchistan and investigations of the territory between Gwadar and 
Bandar ‘Abbas on the coast to Sistän.5 

Russia’s incorporation of Merv in 1884 and the subsequent clash with 
Afghan forces at Penjdeh in 1885 spurred the British to extend their railway 
system to Quetta. Strategic railway building came under close examination in 
England and in India. Lord Salisbury’s correspondence often dealt with it. 
The idea of taking the railway beyond Quetta was put forward by Sir James 
Browne who in 1884 recommended an extension to Nushki and then on to Safar 
on the Helmand to discourage any Russian advance to Kandahar. Four years 
later Colonel Mark Bell of the Intelligence Department in India travelled to 
Sistän. His proposals included the construction of a railway to Sistàn, a lease 
in perpetuity of Sistan from the Persian Government, and a massive irrigation 
development project based on the Helmand. In Tehran Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff pursued the idea enthusiastically. The Government of India, encouraged 
by General T. E. Gordon, officially recommended the extension through 
Baluchistan as a ‘ valuable adjunct ° to the defences of India. 

Sir Robert Morier, the British Ambassador in St. Petersburgh, fought any 
idea of railway construction anywhere in Persia and especially in Sistan. For 
the Russians, Giers (for foreign policy reasons) and Vishnegradsky (for financial 
reasons) thought the moment unpropitious, but the military party steadily 
pushed for lines through Khuräsän to Herat, Sistän and the Gulf. In England, 
the Director of Military Intelligence, General Brackenbury, opposed a railway 
to Sistän because Baluchistan was not yet secure and because British activity in 


3 Sir Lewis Pelly to Earl Canning, no. 16, Herat, 27 October 1860. F0800/233. 

‘Sir Owen Tudor Burne’s memorandum on Persia, 1 December 1879. L/P & 8/8, C28, IOR. 
Sir Frederio Goldamud (ed.), Eastern Persia, 2 vols. (London, 1876). 

5 Salisbury to Lytton, private, 31 March, 19 and 26 May, 2 June 1876. Salisbury MSS. IOL. 
Adrian Presto, Sir Charles MacGregor and the defence of India, 1857-87’, Historical Journal 
(1968) pp. 58-77. Burne’s dan, فم‎ on Persia, Herat, and Seistan. Beparate and Secret, 
21 April 1880. L/P & 8/8, C29. IOR. See also C9. For a short summary of British policy towards 
Setar see Rose L, Greaves, Persia and the defence of India (London, 1959), 14-20, 178-80, 201-5, 
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5 See Gordon's memoranda and Wolff's correspondence in FO60/628. See also correspondence 
in FO60/508, 517, and FO85/1377, 1379, 1302, 1394. Lansdowne to Cross, private, 14 July and 
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Sistän might provoke hostile Russian measures in Khuräsän. Brackenbury’s 
arguments prevailed.’ 

Sistän involved British and Indian military, political, economic, and finan- 
cial interests. The mere working out of a policy required the co-ordination of a 
variety of offices and committees as well as the resolution of conflicts between 
strong personalities with rigid views. Execution of policy which had finally been 
agreed often foundered upon the rock of who would pay. The British Treasury 
was notoriously obstructive and tight-fisted. Indian officials spent money 
reluctantly in Persia. Private capital proved hard to attract. In 1902 when the 
Government of India pressed for large-scale development in Sistàn, Lord George 
Hamilton at the India Office suggested that advantage might be taken of Sir 
Ernest Cassel’s visit to India. He wrote to Lord Curzon : 


Hardwicke suggested to me, & I think the idea 1s an excellent one, that 
you should suggest to him that, if he really wants to make use of his financial 
position & power so as to be of real benefit to the British Empire, he should 
give his attention to the resuscitation of the system of irrigation which 
previously was in existence in Seistan, & which centuries back made the tract 
of country adjoining the most productive in that part of the world. It would 
be a splendid counter ‘ coup ' to the Russian advance. 


Cassel declined to embark on the irrigation project. Hamilton did not think 
it probable ‘ that we shall be able to get any other agency who would be dis- 
posed to undertake the task ’. This was greatly to be regretted since ‘ unless all 
the reports are grossly exaggerated . . . a revival of the old irrigation canals 
would bring extraordinary prosperity to that part of the country and increased 
land revenue to the Persian Govt.’ 8 

Fitting Sistän into Indian defence plans first required accurate local know- 
ledge. The explorers and surveyors provided this. Between Christie’s journey 
and the Goldsmid boundary commissions few Europeans ventured into Sistan. 
Captain Edward Conolly led a surveying party there in 1839. Lieutenant R. 
Leech followed shortly thereafter. In 1842 Dr. F. Forbes left Mashhad for 
Sistän where he was murdered. About the same time Lieutenant Pattinson 
entered from the Afghan side. The Frenchmen, Dr. J. P. Ferrier, explored the 
area in 1845. The Russian, Khanikoff, has already been noted. All except 
Pattinson, who was killed at Kandihar, left published accounts. These often 
took the form of articles in the Royal Geographical Society’s proceedings. The 
Goldsmid boundary commission was the first of several surveys which added 
immensely to the knowledge of the region. In addition to Goldsmid’s own 
writings those of Dr. H. W. Bellew, Col. Charles MacGregor, Col. Euan Smith, 
G. P. Tate and Col. Sir A. Henry McMahon deserve special mention. 

In the 1890s a period of unparalleled interest in Sistän began. The appear- 
ance of British and Russian officers became commonplace. Those who were 
associated with the boundary surveys or who served as diplomats may still be 
known through their writings. But many others explored Sistàn who have long 
been forgotten. Lieut. R. E. Galindo, who twice crossed the great Persian desert, 
spent two years in eastern Persia and Baluchistan in 1886-7. Capt. R. H. 
Jennings went there in 1889 and recorded valuable findings. Lieut. Kynard 
Hawden travelled from London through Askhabad, Mashhad, Sistän, and 


? Moner to Salisbury, private, 8 November 1889. Salisbury MSS. See also correspondence in 
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Nushki to Quetta in 1904. Lieut. Monreal did intelligence work on the 
Baluchistan frontier in 1900 and Lieut. F. Molesworth journeyed from Askha- 
bad through Sistán to Nushki in 1907. Havildar Sheikh Usman accompanied 
Lieut. A. J. H. Grey on an arduous journey from Bandar ‘Abbas through Rigan, 
Sistan, and Bampür to Chahbahar in 1905-6. He received the MacGregor 
Memorial Medal in 1907. Sheikh Mahi al-Din explored Kirmän and Sistän in 
1893-4 and journeyed once again to the Helmand in 1894-5. He perished from 
thirst in the Dasht-i-Margo. A kalasst brought in the results of his survey.’ 
Throughout his public career Lord Salisbury supported the Sistän railway 
project, not for any offensive purpose but to enable Britain to retain influence 
in the south. When the Sistän railway project was suspended by Brackenbury’s 
arguments, Salisbury replied in the form of a minute. Both Brackenbury’s 
memorandum and Salisbury’s minute were frequently reproduced in later con- 
siderations of Persian policy and the Sistan question. Lord Salisbury wrote : 


If Russia makes her railway through Khorassan the North of Persia is 
hopelessly lost. Will the South of Persia,—the region which stretches South 
of the desert & includes Shuster, Ispahan, & Seistan—be lost also? The 
answer to that question largely depends on some such line as under considera- 
tion. If it is not made, Southern Persia must fall too—Affghanistan so 
embraced must be indefensible—the advanced Russian posts will be on the 
Helmund. I should, however, myself prefer a railway to Seistan from the 


sea.10 


Earlier he had written to Lord Cross: ‘I most heartily wish the Indian 
Government would make a line along the Northern border of Mekran to Seistan. 
It would not pay: but its military & political effect would be prodigious. . 
It would prolong the life of Persia a great number of years.’ 1 

Before leaving office in 1892 Lord Salisbury wrote long private letters to Sir 
Frank Lascelles in Tehran and to Lord Lansdowne in India stressing the serious 
gap which Persia constituted in Indian defence. He argued: 


A successful occupation of Persia, reducing it to Russian vassalage, using 
& improving all its vast resources, & preparing them from that base for a 
further move Eastward, would be a policy that might attract a Russian 
Govt., & might be very menacing to India. It can only really be frustrated 
by the construction of railways from the coast or the mountains, from Quetta, 
Kurrachi or Gwadeh, which should carry troops up to within striking 
distance 058 8 


The change in government shifted policy away from any notion of forward 
movement. Lord Roberts’s views were repudiated and even the recommendations 
of the moderate, Sir George White, were unwelcome. The Russians persuaded 
the Shah to sign an agreement banning railway construction in Persia for 10 
years and later, as a condition for a loan, extended it for 10 years more. 


N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question (London, 1892), 1, 220-43. Record of 
some ee ers in Asia, East Africa and Arabia whose works have been 0 Interest to the Govern- 
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When Russia appointed a Consul-General at Mashhad in 1889, the British 
responded.!* More visitors traversed Sistän since it came within the territorial 
responsibilities of the Consul-General at Mashhad. In 1892-3 Capt. George 
Napier visited Sistan followed by Col. A. C. Yate whose reports rekindled British 
interest. He found an influential Russian native agent already in place and 
urged the appointment of a British one. The wheat producing capabilities of 
Sistän impressed him. A logical market existed in Quetta. He proposed the 
creation of a postal service from Chaman via Sistàn to Mashhad and the 
construction of a line of wells from Nushki to the Sistán border to encourage a 
caravan route for Indo-Persian trade. But as Lord Curzon, one of the earliest 
and most ardent supporters of Sistan development, explained : 


The Government of India were, ... under the impression, which has 
since been abandoned, that any evidence of British interest in Seistan or in 
Eastern Persia would merely bring down the Russians (who have come down 
without it), and would tempt them to extend their railways southwards 
(which they have since done independently of any British move). Accord- 
ingly Colonel Yate’s proposals were rejected. 


In 1896 Captain McMahon submitted a memorandum to the Government of 
India restating Yate’s recommendations and emphasizing the trade route. This 
time they were approved in India and confirmed in London. Lieut. F. C. Webb 
Ware received instructions to take steps to open wells, build guard houses, and 
set up levy posts for the new caravan route. He found the Russians entrenched 
in Sistän and called for the appointment of a British Agent. Webb Ware, who 
had served on one of the boundary commissions, was himself appointed. He 
wrote optimistically about development potential, as did Surgeon Major G. W. 
Brazier-Creagh who had been sent to Sistàn to counteract the Russians in their 
obstructive practices respecting the plague. He gained goodwill by the medical 
treatment he dispensed. Of the bright prospects he wrote: ‘ Being a rich 
grain-growing, large pasturage, camel and flock-rearing district, whose resources 
under proper control could be hugely increased, it might be turned into a regular 
garden.’ In 1898 Webb Ware submitted the first Annual Report for Sistän.15 

A Conservative government had returned to power in 1896. Renewed 
interest in Persia focused on how to arrest its alarming internal decline and the 
tightening Russian grip. Along with this went the search for a consensus about 
vital British interests in case of disintegration. Russia, by diplomatic, economic, 
and military influence, firmly controlled the north. Penetration of the south 
gained momentum. In 1898 Russian explorers and a naturalist travelled from 
Sistän to Barzan, Swash and Ladis, then back to Sistän. In the spring of 1900 
Russian surveyors accompanied by Cossacks reached Kirman, visiting, they 
said, territory they had in that district. Meanwhile a Russian detachment was 
‘° sketching ’ in the terrible heat towards Jask or Chähbahär. One died. Six 
other parties were likewise engaged. 

In 1899-1900 Sir Percy Sykes, then Consul-General at Kirmàn, undertook a 
journey of 16 months under canvas to traverse Sistän and other parts of eastern 


14 Minute by Salisbury on Wolff to Salisbury, no. 247, decypher tel, 7 December 1888. 
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Persia preliminary to making political and military recommendations. He pre- 
ferred the Bandar ‘Abbas/Sistan trade route to the Quetta/Sistan one since the 
former was 100 miles shorter and provided better grazing and supplies. The 
Sistänis had few wants, but some trade extended north to Mashhad. The newly 
established Quetta/Sistän route exchanged clarified butter and wool from 
Sistàn for calico and some tea and sugar from India. But from the east, beyond 
Nushki, no village or hamlet intervened until the end of the journey to Sistan— 
nearly 500 miles or 40 days for caravans. The distance of 1,092 miles from 
Quetta to Mashhad compared with 966 miles from Bandar ‘Abbas. Because of 
the Amir’s barbarities the Sistanis had no trade with Kandahar. Sykes attri- 
buted Sistan’s poverty partly to the ownership by the Persian government of all 
of the land. There were no influential hereditary chiefs or incentives for improve- 
ment. With proper management he thought the area capable of supporting not 
100,000 people but a million. 

Sykes showed the keenest interest in strategic implications. He agreed with 
the general consensus which regarded Sistán as of paramount importance to 
India. Sykes knew first hand the Karin river area in the south-west with its 
commercial possibilities. But it was in south-eastern Persia where ‘no money 
should be spared to ensure the success of our policy’. He concluded : 


...in the hands of Russia not only could that power threaten the Indian 
Empire by a variety of routes, but the loyalty of both Baluchis and Afghans 
could be undermined, whereas, held as an outpost by us, it would be of the 
greatest value as soon as a railway connexion which should run via Kandahar 
were established. I would deprecate the heavy outlay involved in construct- 
ing a railway via Nushki and would rather favour a line starting from the 
seacoast.16 


As the twentieth century opened Sistan seemed for the British to be a bright 
spot in an otherwise gloomy Persia. Lord George Hamilton described the 
Nushki-Sistan effort as ‘ a great success’. In India Lord Curzon planned, in 
accordance with ‘ Lord Salisbury’s ideas, to push on the line in the direction of 
Seistan itself ’.17 Lord Salisbury had in fact again written about the Quetta/ 
Sistän railway in the summer of 1900. It was an ‘ Indian neglect ' which greatly 
afflicted him. Delay in constructing the railway could well result in future 
embarrassment. The Russian danger could, he argued, be avoided by a ' rail- 
head at Seistan—connected with Quetta—or better still with the sea "19 

Serious review of British policy towards Persia was undertaken at the 
highest levels. In October 1902 the War Office and the Admiralty agreed that if 
Persia broke up ‘ we must at least secure Seistan and keep Russia out of the 
Persian Gulf’. The Quetta railway should be and was extended to Nushli. 
Lord Roberts had favoured this and his influence was decisive. A larger con- 
ference including the Foreign Office and the India Office concluded that in the 
event of hostilities between Russia and Britain, Britain should, inter alta, 


14 There is continuous reference to Sistän in the private Hamilton/Curzon correspondence. 
IOL. For reports by an officer on the spot see those by Sir Percy Sykes while on tour in Sistän 
and its environs from late 1898 until his return to Kirmän in the spring of 1900. Quotations from 
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advance to Sistän. If Russia invaded northern Persia then Britain’s response 
should include the occupation of Sistän from India. 

In May 1903, Prime Minister Balfour, having studied the Persian question 
personally, submitted a memorandum to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Briefly stated, he hoped only to maintain the status quo. But in November the 
Foreign Office received a secret Russian document ‘ containing irrefutable evi- 
dence as to that Government’s desire to embark upon a Policy of Railway con- 
struction in Persia’. The papers, written in 1901, contained the reports of 
Captain P. A. Rittich, an Officer of the Russian General Staff, who had on two 
visits to Persia in 1900 made surveys for a north/south line. This forced the 
British government to re-evaluate its Persian policy. Balfour’s paper of April 
1904 placed the country in the setting of imperial defence. He argued that while 
Russia should be prevented from connecting Persia with her Trans-Caspian 
system, Britain should not provoke her by extending the Quetta/Nuskhi line. 
British movements should follow, not precede, Russian action. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence, by then a body of real influence, studied the Persian and 
Quetta questions at a series of meetings in 1904-5. No one questioned the funda- 
mental strategic value of Sistàn. It was also agreed that the moment Russia 
began the execution of any railway projects in the north, counter-action should 
follow immediately. Sistàn must be kept out of Russian hands, but for the time 
being Britain should try only to maintain her existing position. Steps should be 
taken to strengthen British influence at Tehran to better influence the railway 
issue among others. Balfour concluded: ‘ We must continue our efforts to sup- 
port, and, if possible, reform the tottering fabric of the Persian Monarchy.’ 

The combination of Lord Lansdowne at the Foreign Office, Lord Curzon in 
India, and Sir Arthur Hardinge in Tehran achieved noteworthy results in 
improving Britain’s position in Persia. The Quetta/Nushki railway extension of 
96 miles, undertaken in 1903, was completed in 1905. Nushki, with a relatively 
pleasant climate at 3,050 feet and provided with adequate water and supplies, 
had rapidly become a busy small town after the district had been taken over by 
the Government of India. In the early 1840s Charles Masson described Nushki as 
one of the provinces comprising the Khan of Kalat’s territories. ‘ There are no 
towns or villages . . . in Niishki, the inhabitants residing in tents.’ !* By 1899 a 
* new bazaar, containing 126 shops, has been laid out’. Nushki could no longer 
be described as a ‘ petty group of daub and wattle huts’. Despite the difficul- 
ties, trade over the track from India to Sistan increased in total value in rupees 
from 5 million in 1897/8 to 15 million ın 1900/1.%° 

The Russians tried to frustrate these developments by two counter-measures. 
First, since they controlled most of the customs revenues as security for their 
loan to the Shah in 1900, Belgian customs collectors were sent to eastern Persia. 
The Belgians conducted themselves so as to be deserving of Russian protection. 
They fined Indian caravans for non-observance of regulations and sometimes 
seized animals and imprisoned the drivers. When complaints of high-handed 
conduct reached the British minister in Tehran, his protests would receive 
profuse apologies. Meanwhile, caravans had been halted and the Indian traders 
impressed with Britain's helplessness. That the Russians regarded the Belgians 
as their tools is borne out by Count Lamsdorff's comments. Russia's second 
fighting line in eastern Persia consisted of her military doctors often accom- 


18 Charles Masson, Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, the Panjab and 
Kalat (Pakistan repr. 1977), 1v, 283. 

20 See the series of papers in CAB17/53 and CAB8/1. Rose L. Greaves, ‘ British Policy in 
Persia, 1892-1908—1I', BSOAS, xxvm, 2, 1965, 289-93. 
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panied by Cossacks, who operated a quarantine service against the plague. This 
caused frequent delays and sometimes humiliation to the traders. The flying 
detachments of Cossacks also impressed those in eastern Persia with Russia’s 
power. Lamsdorff also stressed the value of the anti-plague defence as a political 
instrument. The Russo-Persian trade treaty of 1903 heavily favoured Russian 
products and discriminated against British and Indian goods.?! Nevertheless, 
the American minister in Tehran thought that the British were * appreciably 
gaining ground ' in Sistán and south-eastern Persia?! A recent oo has 
concluded that British ‘ policy in Seistan was a conspicuous success ' 

In December 1905 a Liberal government again came to power. À radical 
re-orientation of policy ensued. Their programme included a range of social 
measures which had to be funded. Their growing perception of a German 
menace meant that money would have to be found for the Navy. Over the years 
the Government of India’s studies on mobilization and manpower repeatedly 
demonstrated the necessity of reinforcements from home in time of need. How 
could this be financed ? The outcome of the Russo-Japanese war temporarily 
removed the Russian threat. Changes in personnel—ambassadors and foreign 
office officials—brought a different view of priorities in Britain. In India, Lord 
Curzon resigned in 1905 because of his dispute with Lord Kitchener. In Tehran, 
Sir Arthur Hardinge left in the same year. Sir Edward Grey replaced Lord 
Lansdowne as foreign secretary. He fostered the policy of agreement with 
Russia, vigorously pursued by Sir Arthur Nicolson at St. Petersburgh and Sir 
Charles Hardinge at the Foreign Office. Lord Morley at the India Office asked 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, 'please to recognize that the centre of gravity is 
utterly changed for good or evil by this amazing election’. Frontier matters 
would be fundamentally altered. In August 1907 Russia and Britain came to an 
agreement over Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. Sistän was a key part of it.%4 

Lord Curzon wrote eloquently about the strategic importance of Sistän to 
British India and continued to be involved in the question for many years. But 
Lord Kitchener's views carried more weight with those who negotiated the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Kitchener set out his ideas on Persian affairs in a 
long letter written soon after the Liberals came to power. He thought that 
reports of revolution and chaos were exaggerated, but Persia’s bearing on the 
military security of India raised a question of ‘ grave importance’. The critical 
points were Sistän, Chähbahär, the Persian Gulf, and the Baghdad railway. 


With regard to the first, Seistan is of the highest strategical importance in 
connection with the defence of India, and its acquisition by Russia, or even 
the near approach of a Russian railway in that direction, would be a menace 
which we could not afford to disregard . . . It is well known that Russia has 
long cast envious eyes on the port of Chahbar, and had indeed formulated 


*1 Count Lamsdorff to A. N. Speyer, 30 September 1904, Krasnyi Arkhw, LIN, 26—7, 33. 
Captain A. L. Duke, Meshed, 24 August 1901, Report on the Russian Post at Turbat-i-Haidan ; 
Charles Hardinge, Memorandum on Russian Quarantine Cordon, 4 June 1903. FO60/732. 
Note by Sir Hugh Barnes on question of a loan to Persia, 8 January 1906. MSS, Eur F.111/351. 
Curzon MSS. TOL. See also Charles Hardinge to Salisbury, no. 102, 15 August 1897. MSS Eur F. 
111/69B. Curzon MSS. IOL. 

a2 Lloyd C. Griscom to John Hay, Teheran, 25 November 1902. American Department of 
State. Edward Penton, ' The new trade route to Persia by Nushki and Sistán ', Journal of the 
Society of Arts, L, 22 December 1901, 65-78. 
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elaborate schemes whereby she proposes to bring her railways to that port, 
not only from her Caucasian terminus at Julfa, in the North West, but also 
by means of a meridional line through Meshed and Seistan . . . I am prepared 
to record my opinion that the preservation of this portion of Persia from any 
vestige of Russian control is a strategical necessity which we are bound to 
keep in mind when shaping our general policy as regards Persia.?5 


Sir George Clarke in the Foreign Office enthusiastically promoted the new 
direction in foreign policy and drew up one of the early drafts of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. He reasoned that in India a large military force lived in a 
distant country under monotonous conditions and limited opportunities for 
action. Strategic speculation inevitably grew into a cult. A large army had to 
justify its existence so that increased expenditure was constantly demanded on 
grounds of ‘imminent and peculiar danger’. Sistän, he saw as analogous to 
Merv, Sarakhs, and Herat which had, in turn, been called the ‘ key of India '— 
a ‘meaningless phrase’ in his opinion. A railway of nearly 100 miles had 
already been constructed ending in the desert ‘ to satisfy local military views in 
regard to the strategic importance of Seistan’. The railway scheme of Captain 
Rittich was ‘a wild project by a young Russian officer possessing the gift of 
imagination ?.26 

Clarke ridiculed the idea of a Russian threat to India. He called for a clear 
look at the problem of India’s defence. The policy of past years, he declared, 
had been founded on panic which had only led to wasted effort—exercises in 
‘supreme futility '.?? In this assessment he differed from Balfour who had 
written to Curzon in 1904 in the midst of the defence of India deliberations which 
confronted and thrashed out problems in a comprehensive way. Balfour thought 
that British India had not in the past faced a true external threat although fear 
of Russia extended back over many generations. He continued : 


No one can say that it is impracticable now, and with the evidence of the 
magnitude of the Russian forces which can be accumulated and supplied at 
one end of a single railway 7,000 miles long, we have to recognize that since 
the extension of Russian railways to the Afghan Border, the problem of 
Indian defence is wholly different from that which had to be faced even 15 
or 20 years ago.*® 


The combination of the Russo-Japanese war and the Anglo-Russian agreement, 
the Liberal government hoped, would remove that menace to India. It did not 
happen. Russia’s strength in Central Asia increased rather than diminished. 
The agreement of 1907 did not bring about harmony in India’s borderlands. In 
fact relations so deteriorated that by the time war came in 1914 the Anglo- 
Russian agreement had fallen apart. Sir Arthur Nicolson who negotiated the 
agreement in 1907, had talks with Lord Curzon at Balmoral in 1913. Nicolson 
foresaw certain breakdown unless the Anglo/French/Russian entente could 
be turned into an alliance for 10 years. For Persia he advocated simple partition 
between England and Russia. There were ‘signs in Mongolia, Kashgar and 


35 Minute by Viceroy of 4 September 1899 on Seistan. FO60/615. Lord Kitchener to Sir 
George Clarke, Calcutta, 18 January 1908. CAB17/53. 

36 Note by Sir G. 8. Clarke on the question of Seistan, 26 March 1906, followed by a desorption 
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elsewhere in Central Asia of a recurring policy of Russian aggression and . . . he 
looked upon the present entente with R[ussia] as essentially ephemeral in 
character and certain not to last for more than a few years.’ 9 

In the negotiations which culminated in the agreement with Russia the 
evidence put forward by those who saw strategic worth in Sistän weighed more 
heavily than Clarke’s scornful strictures. Britain could easily have obtained 
more in Persia from the Russians. Nicolson admitted that the Russians were 
astounded by Britain’s restraint. But Sir Edward Grey in defending the British 
bargain often emphasized the real strategic gains secured in their small south- 
eastern sphere which focused on Sistan.5° 

Sir Edward Grey hoped that the Anglo-Russian Convention would inaugu- 
rate a new era of co-operation with Russia. For that he was willing to acknow- 
ledge her ascendancy over the large northern sphere which included Isfahan, to 
tolerate her outrageous behaviour from 1907 to 1914 which resulted in a virtual 
Russian occupation, to give concessions over Constantinopole, and to agree in 
principle to the construction of a Trans-Persian railway. In 1910 Russia pro- 
posed a scheme for a railway running from Baku to Kirmän and Sistän and on to 
Nushki and Quetta. The President of the Railway Board, Sir Thomas Wynne, 
thought that Britain should immediately build the line from Nushki to Sistan as 
part of its own system. It was essential to break the gauge at Sistän junction. 
Sir Douglas Haig, Chief of the General Staff, opposed a line going to Sistan 
which would ‘give to Russia a railway leading directly to the frontier of 
Afghanistan, and would enable her, in the event of war, to turn the Kandahar 
and Quetta positions.’ It would also enable Russia to transport a large army 
across two terrible deserts—a task of extraordinary difficulty without a railway. 
He convinced the Indian Inter-departmental Committee. The Government of 
India would accept a tracé which deflected from Kirmän to Bandar ‘Abbas. 
Sazanov protested bitterly. If the Gulf, he insisted, the terminus must be 
Ch&hbahàr. The Trans-Persian railway scheme died. After the outbreak of 
World War I, the Russians alone constructed a line from Julfa to Tabriz with a 
branch to Lake Urmiya. They announced their intention of going ahead with a 
line from Baku to Tehran. In July 1916, the Russian minister in Tehran pressed 
for a branch of the Trans-Caspian railway to Mashhad. 

When German/Turkish plans for operations against the Allies in eastern 
Persia became known, the desirability of improving India’s communications 
with Sistän became obvious. The extension of the railway from Nushki once 
more came in for high level deliberations. While Sistän came within the British 
sphere of influence, it did not really function as a British sphere since it had been 
so much left alone. Its political and strategic importance had never been ques- 
tioned, and its commercial possibilities were enormous. Even in the unsettled 
conditions in pre-war Persia, the trade via Nushki had risen from 19.4 lakhs 
in 1911-12 to 24.2 in 1913-14. The British Consul-General at Mashhad cla- 
moured for a railway extension to Sistän. It would reduce the length of the 
journey by 20 marches out of 85. A reconnaissance for a railway line had been 
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made in 1903 but not a proper survey. The Nushki-Sistän railway proposal went 
before the Prime Minister in August 1916. But W. R. Robertson, Chief of the 
Imperial Staff, successfully opposed it. He concluded : 


J am, however, strongly of opinion that it is necessary to maintain the 
Seistan force for the purpose of preventing access by Turco-German bands 
into Afghanistan, and that suitable measures should be taken to make its 
supply satisfactory in the shortest possible time, regard being had, moreover, 
to the probable necessity of having to increase the strength of the force 
slightly. What form these measures should take I am unable to say, but I 
believe that the problem could be solved without the construction of a 
broad-gauge railway, even as far as Dalbandin.* 


Turmoil and raiding had characterized Sistan as it did other areas in Persia 
in the years before and after war broke out. The British had not been altogether 
inactive. The extension in 1914 of the Indian Telegraph from Robat to Sistän 
connected it with the Persian system. In 1914 British detachments were posi- 
tioned at Kacha, Saindak and Robat to combat the arms traffic. Russian 
Cossacks guarded the centres of Turbat-Haydari, Kàriz, and Rüy-Khwäf within 
Khuräsän province. Qà'in, highly strategic but within the neutral zone, had no 
foreign forces. In the British sphere the British and Russians maintained their 
staffs at the Consulate and Vice-Consulate of Sistaàn and Birjand. The British 
also had managers of the Imperial Bank at those places and officers of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department at Dahaneh Baghi as well. 

The activities of German and Austrian agents caused anxiety. Dr. Zug- 
mayer, for example, knew the area well having travelled extensively in remote 
parts some years earlier. Discontents connected with the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention were readily exploited and disturbances easily fomented. Stirring up 
the Afghans from Kabul was an alluring prospect. To combat all this, regular 
units were sent from India. In addition the Sistan Levy Corps was raised in 
1915. These comprised true irregulars of cavalry and camelry involving local 
leaders who would come in for service with 20 or 30 followers bringing their own 
animals and equipment. These volunteers proved to be keen, kept their mounts 
in good condition, and remained staunch under fire. First the insurgence in 
Bukhara and other parts of Central Asia and then the Bolshevik revolution led 
to the Russian withdrawal from eastern Persia. Since the whole responsibility 
then devolved upon the British an expansion of forces inevitably followed. The 
Sistan Levy reached a high of 2,500 during the Afghan war in 1919, but reduc- 
tions began in 1920.38 

The execution of Indian frontier policy had for many years been obstructed 
by the complex of committees and the divergent viewpoints which had to be 
reconciled. From 1909 onward and especially during World War I the rule was 
relaxed which required that all communicaticns between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the War Office pass through the India Office. During the war the 
Commander-in-Chief had direct access to the War Office. Supplying the forces 
in eastern Persia proved impossible using animal transport. In mid-1916 some 
1,800 camels were in use in east Persia and about 5,000 between Nushki and 
Saindak. The Commander-in-Chief in India appealed for reconsideration of 
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Robertson’s veto on railway building. On 22 August 1916 the War Committee 
of the Cabinet approved the extension of some 120 miles from Nushki to 
Dalbandin as an urgent war measure. Beginning in September and progressing 
at about a mile a day, the line reached Dalbandin on 23 January 1917. 

By mid-1917 the situation in the East worsened dramatically. Internal 
dissension within Russia and the inefficiency of her armies put the Turco- 
German pressure on Tehran and Afghanistan in a more formidable perspective. 
The Government of India requested the continuation of the railway line to 
Mirjawa on the Persian frontier to strengthen the military position in and north 
of Sistän. This would secure Afghanistan and support the South Persia Rifles 
at Kirmän. The Bolshevik revolution and the subsequent Malleson mission 
made clear the desirability of bringing the railway into Persia to some place 
within striking distance of Farah. Despite strong political objections, the 
British government reluctantly agreed to & preliminary reconnaissance to 
Duzdap (Zähidän). This segment penetrating 52 miles within the Persian 
border was completed in 1919. Discussions about taking the line on to Nih to 
facilitate communications with Mashhad came to nothing as the Turco-German 
threat collapsed, the Bolsheviks gained ascendancy in Central Asia, and the 
Malleson mission was withdrawn.*4 After World War I Persia came under 
the control of a new dynasty. No foreign power dominated Reza Shah’s Persia. 
The British in India still worried about security and frontier defence, but 
focused on Afghanistan where Russia used her new diplomatic standing to 
foster her commercial and political objectives. 

The anomalous position of the Duzdap railway, for which permission from 
the Persian government had been neither solicited nor obtained, became a hardy 
annual. From 1920 to the spring of 1922 Persia looked upon the line as a relic 
of imperialist domination which should be removed. The British did not protest 
since the railway was operated at India’s expense. By March 1922 the Persians 
had observed that customs revenues and trade brought benefits. Discussions 
ensued about how to transfer the line to the Persians and to continue the 
working of the Indian segment for mutual gain. During these discussions, in 
1925, an American financial mission proposed a scheme for a railway line 
northwards from Duzdap to tap the rich agricultural Sistén basin. Complica- 
tions arose in July 1926 when the Indian General Staff reverted to their old 
opinion that any extension of the railway system from Duzdap northwards and 
westwards would seriously affect the security of India. By then the Americans 
had lost interest, and the proposal faded out. The Duzdap railway figured in 
Anglo-Persian negotiations yearly, but no crisis occurred until the closure of the 
railway in 1931 because the Persian government demanded that customs duty 
be paid on rations entering the country for Indian personnel operating the train 
service. This service already incurred substantial losses. Further expenditure 
could not be envisaged. Once it was closed, the Persians pressed for its re- 
opening. Negotiations continued until World War IT when, again for reason of 
supplies, it was brought into service once more in 1941.56 
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Lord Curzon hoped that one day Dr. Bellew’s wish would come true and the 
people of Sistan would hear the whistle of the railway train and enjoy the 
enhanced prosperity which would accompany it. As he put it: 


Perhaps... neither our children, nor our children’s children will hear the 
whistle. But when we are long dead and gone and forgotten, may be some 
itinerant reader of books may pick our volume from the shilling stand of 
obsolete literature outside some antiquated shop in a back street of London, 
and congratulate us, even in our graves, on having anticipated and fondly 
endeavoured to promote what will then be an achieved consummation.*? 


Quetta, a mile high and surrounded by mountains, became an attractive 
British cantonment city. Valentine Chirol, in his series of articles on the Persian 
question written over 80 years ago, described the ' broad, well-kept roads 
bordered with leafy avenues, the trim bungaloes, each standing in its own 
carefully tended garden, the spacious cantonments laid out in symmetrical lines 
of camp and barracks, the busy railway station °. Nearly 40 years have passed 
since the British left India. Quetta is again a frontier town. Its better-off 
residents have moved to Karachi or Lahore. Now there are the refugees— 
Pathans and other Afghans from the high mountains of the far north. The 
Central Asian question has moved far south. Just over 100 years after the 
British entered Afghanistan in 1879, the Russians at Christmas 1979 invaded 
the country by the two traditional routes. Russia remains there with over 
100,000 troops. Russian agents still intrigue with the Baluchi sirdars as they 
did a century ago. In Afghan Sistän they are developing a post where the 
American firm of Morrison Knudson worked on extensive irrigation schemes in 
the Helmand basin after World War II. The whistle of the train is still not heard 
throughout Sistén. It is often heard in Quetta which also has a busy airport. 
Trains and buses run regularly to Nushki and on to Z&hidan. Persian Sistàn has 
not yet realized its development potential. One factor stays the same. The 
shadow from the north continues to darken. 


3? Curzon, Persia, 1, 244. 
38 The Times, 14 January 1903. 


PIETRO DELLA VALLE: THE LIMITS OF PERCEPTION 
By J. D. GURNEY 


With few surviving chronicles and the loss of almost all the state archives, 
historians of the later Safavid period have to rely to a disproportionate degree 
on the accounts of European travellers. Fortunately some of these, such as 
Chardin, Tavernier and Olearius, have left pre-eminent examples of the genre, 
but even so, few attempts have been made to explore their preconceptions, 
prejudices or the extent of their understanding of Persian society. Almost all 
travelled for a well-defined purpose, as members of diplomatic missions, 
military advisers, missionaries or merchants, and their attitudes and the kind 
of information they recorded naturally were determined by these preoccupa- 
tions. They did not necessarily ask the kind of questions that interest historians 
today and rarely reached levels of Persian cultural and intellectual life beyond 
the Court and provincial officialdom. 

In some respects, Pietro della Valle! stands out from the general category 
of European travellers of this period as an exception. Born into an aristocratic 
Roman family, he travelled for no reason other than the dictates of his own 
curiosity and interest, and at no stage in the twelve years of his absence from 
Italy did he show the slightest concern about his financial support. As a 
patrician, independent of any kind of constraint, he described the inspiration 
of his travels simply as ‘ glory ', a desire to accomplish or even write something 
that would add to his family's reputation, to emulate the great heroes and 
travellers of the past, in the forefront of whom he placed Alexander and 
Ulysses, or more recently, Columbus, da Gama and Magellan. He regarded 
himself as a man of action, a cavalier who had taken part in a few skirmishes 
off the North African coast against the infidel corsairs. It may have been this 
experience and his resolute religious convictions that determined the course of 
his travels towards the Holy Land. A pilgrimage provided a convenient form 
for his more extensive ambitions as well as a suitable cover for his departure 
from Italy after an unsuccessful love affair.* 

The landmarks of the Holy Land and the olassical world would have been 
familiar enough to anyone with an average education in late Renaissance 
Italy. The cast of della Valle's mind had been formed by what he had absorbed 
of this cultural heritage. It provided the touchstone for his later experiences 


1 There have been several studies of della Valle's hfe and letters, of which these have been 
found most useful: I. Ciampi, Della vita e delle opera di Pietro della Valle, il Pellegrino, Rome, 
1880; L. Bianconi, Viaggio in Levante di Pietro della Valle, Florence, 1942; E. Rosa, ‘ Pietro 
della Valle orientalista romano (1586-1652) ', Oriente Moderno, XXX, 1958, 49-04, P.G. 
Bietenholz, Pietro della Valle 1586-1652: Studien zur Geschichte der Orvenikenninis und des 
Orientbildes im Abendlande, Basel-Stuttgart, 1962; and Wilfrid Blunt’s attractive study in 
English, Pietro’s pilgrimage : a journey to India and back at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
London, 1953. The most recent complete edition of his letters to Mario Schrpano is still that of 
G. Ganca, Viaggi di Pietro della Vi il Pellegrino, Brighton, 1843, but Bianconi, op. cit., 18 
valuable for the earlier letters and some of those from Perma have more recently been edited by 
F. Gaeta and L. Lockhart, J viaggi di Pietro della Valle : Lettere dalla Persia, vol. 1, Rome, 1972. 
For his unpublished correspondence, journals and papers, see E. Rossi, ‘ Vers turch: e altni 
scritti inediti di Pietro della Valle’, Rivista degli Stud: Orientali, xxi, 1947, 02-8 ; R. Amalgià, 
‘Per una conoscenza più completa della figura e dell'opera di Pietro della Valle’, Rendiconti 
dell Accademia dei Lincei, series YOI, vol. vi, 1051, 375-81. 
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and the first claim on his affection. Wherever he travelled in the Levant, 
classical references were at hand, from the books that he brought with him or 
from memory. Herodotus, Strabo, Ptolemy and Kenophon were frequently 
cited, and many lesser authorities too were remembered—to be checked on his 
return to Italy. He had also tried to assimilate more recent information about 
the lands through which he travelled: Pierre Gilles’s famous works on the 
Turks and Istanbul, De topographia Constantinopoleos et de ilius antiquitatibus, 
and De Bosphoro Thracio ; Sansovino’s history of the Turks, the two best 
guides to the Holy Land by Bernardino Amico and Giovanni Zuallardo, Bizari 
on the antiquities of Persia, Pierre Belon’s Les observations de plusteurs 
singularttez, as well as later accounts of contemporary Persia. Everywhere he 
took with him Philippus Ferrarius's Epitome Geographicum. 

The breadth of della Valle's interests, which embraced astrology, astronomy, 
medicine and music, were not at all unusual for someone from his social and 
cultural background. Less orthodox was the direction in which he allowed his 
learning and curiosity to develop. Whilst at Rome, and later at Naples between 
1609 and 1614, he had been a member of the Accademia di Umoristi, a select 
circle of scholars, literati and scientists. He was particularly influenced by 
Mario Schipano whose interest in medicine and philosophy had led him to 
study Arabic with Diego de Urrea Conce, one of the leading scholars in Europe 
of oriental languages, and at that time the representative of Philip III at 
Naples. A more immediate contact with the East was through Giovanni 
Battista and Girolamo Vechietti? If della Valle had not actually met them 
before he left Italy, he would have heard of their remarkable travels and 
experiences, which at several points bear close comparison with his own. 

These interests gave some direction and discipline to the enthusiasms of 
his early years of travel, though they were not at this stage a dominant concern. 
Della Valle was anxious to procure Arabic manuscripts for Schipano, particu- 
larly Ibn Sina, dictionaries and medical works.” He hoped to find Arabic trans- 
lations of lost Greek works that would still be of practical relevance to Western 
medical knowledge. Herbs, spices and drugs were eagerly sought and sent back 
to Naples, in the hope that they might be of use or at least elucidate the cures 
of Greek or Islamic medical practice. In a literal sense, he wanted to repossess 
every fragment of the classical heritage, to rescue Greek or Latin texts from 
infidel hands ; but he also collected oriental manuscripts for the value they 
might have in the study of the Holy Scriptures ; in Coptio, Samaritan and 
Ethiopic texts and translations there might be found valuable support for the 
true Catholic interpretation of the Bible. Wherever he travelled in the Levant, 
della Valle took every opportunity to buy texta of a religious nature, some of 
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which he despatched to friends; others he kept himself to have translated 
later and put at the service of scholars, instead of donating them to the Vatican 
where they would lie buried and unread.? 

Della Valle was hardly content with mere collection, however. He wanted 
to play a more active part in the transmission of this new knowledge by learning 
the languages themselves and reading the actual texts. Shortly after his arrival 
in Istanbul he met the French ambassador, Achille d'Harlay de Sancy,!? an 
accomplished Hebraist, and with his encouragement and guidance he started 
to learn Turkish. He confidently claimed that he made rapid progress, learned 
thirty words a day and could teach Schipano the grammar in four days. Yet 
there were difficulties—a succession of inadequate teachers who did not know 
classical grammatical terminology, the lack of a dictionary and the need for a 
basic understanding of Arabic.“ Nevertheless, after a few months he said he 
had learned enough to prevent his dying of hunger in the Ottoman territories, 
and in the years that he spent in the Kast, Turkish rather than Persian or 
Arabic was the language that he knew best and used most frequently. But in 
all his various concerns the singularity of his own achievement and the reputa- 
tion he might acquire, were always uppermost in his mind. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, during these first two years of travel, from 
Venice to Istanbul, by sea to Chios, Alexandria, to Cairo, across the Sinai 
desert, Jerusalem, Damascus and Aleppo, his fundamental attitudes barely 
changed. The Turks were still infidels, brutes, barbarians ; indeed, seeing at 
first hand their treatment of Christians in the Holy Land, his hatred had only 
hardened. Despite his efforts to learn Turkish, he made few attempts to meet 
Turks, either in Istanbul or on his journeys ; instead he travelled with his own 
small retinue, seeking out the company of expatriates, merchants or Maronite 
Christians. He was, however, prepared to go to considerable lengths to see the 
Sultan. Revelling in the ostentation of court etiquette and his own extrava- 
gantly conspicuous dress, he was ushered into the small, silent room ; he even 
found himself kneeling to kiss the hem of the Sultan’s robe (and thought he 
detected a flicker of curiosity in that impassive face)? But for others in 
authority he was disdainful, refusing to bend to any of their customs or 
courtesies ; his attitude was one of superiority and contempt, especially 
towards the ‘ perfidious, traitorous’ Governor of Jerusalem whom he blamed 
for the predicament of the local Christians.S Nothing redeemed this bleak 
view, not Turkish architecture, nor Turkish poetry or history. The only touch 
of grudging admiration he displayed was at the tomb of Sulayman the Magni- 
ficent.* Arabs fared little better ; there was a certain pity for the poverty in 
which they lived, but he usually dismissed them as ‘ rabble ’, living like beasts 
rather than men.15 

So far there was nothing exceptional in della Valle’s experience and impres- 
sions, except perhaps the vigour and thoroughness with which he described 
his travels and his high aspirations. Those ambitions may account for the 
restlessness he felt at Aleppo and the sudden change of plan that entirely 


9 ibid., 1, 324. This, however, was the ultimate destination of his library. See Ciampi, op. cit. 
177-81, and E. Rosa, Elenco dei manoscritti persiani della biblioteca vaticana, Vatican, 1048, 
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transformed the scope of his travels. Instead of reaching Istanbul in a few 
months, being back at Naples before the year’s end, he suddenly abandoned his 
distinctive Ottoman finery, dressed as a Syrian and travelled with the next 
caravan to Baghdad on the first stage of a longer journey further east, to Persia 
itself. 

He seems to have had two related reasons for this decision. The first was a 
desire to see ‘Abbas I and offer him his services against the Turk. In the years 
immediately prior to della Valle’s travels, the Sherleys, de Gouvea and others 
had travelled to Persia, and Safavid ambassadors had toured the European 
courts, but in della Valle’s view, none of the Christian powers were prepared to 
undertake a crusade. It was only ‘Abbas, though an infidel, who had long been 
urging such a joint venture. He was now determined to make the acquaintance 
of this brave king, whose reputation was spreading throughout the Levant and 
even Italy. Della Valle was prepared to fight, sword in hand, beneath the 
standards of ‘Abbas against the infidel.16 

This resolve, to humble the Turk, to recapture the Holy Land (for Christen- 
dom), was already linked with a second plan which grew more specific and 
clearly articulated in the course of the next few months—namely, to safeguard, 
through 'Abbàs's protection, the indigenous Christian communities of Chaldeans, 

and Nestorians. In ‘Abbäs, whose reputation for tolerance and 
sympathy for Christians had reached the West, della Valle imagined they would 
find a refuge from Turkish cruelty and oppression.” 

Even before reaching the Safavid borders, his determination in these two 
purposes had been unexpectedly strengthened. Whilst travelling down the 
Euphrates, della Valle passed through the territories of Amir Fayyad, ruler 
of the Abū Risha, and heard for the first time of George Strachan, a Scottish 
Catholic from a landed gentry family who had spent some time at the Amir’s 
court.!5 He was much impressed by what he had heard of Strachan’s exceptional 
knowledge of Arabic and the position he had gained as ‘ an uncontrolled master 
and favourite at the court’. A few years later, in Isfahan, Strachan and della 
Valle were to meet. With their common religious and social background and 
scholarly interests, they quickly formed a close friendship. Strachan was 
probably the only person throughout all his travels that della Valle could 
accept on terms of equality. Strachan’s experiences perhaps provided della 
Valle with the inspiration for what he might achieve at the larger and much 
more politically significant court of ‘Abbas I. 

A second event affected his travels and subsequent adventures in a more 
direct manner. During a brief stay of a few weeks in Baghdad, on a short visit 
to inspect the ruins at Babil, he met and fell in love with the young Maani 
Gioerida,?° daughter of a well-born Nestorian father from Mardin and an 
Armenian mother, who had both settled in Baghdad. The father’s reluctance 
was overcome by the ardour of della Valle’s suit and shortly before his departure 
for Persia, the couple were married. It is not easy to explain why della Valle, 
with his earlier rejection forgotten and with his hints at amorous forays in 


16 Viaggi, ed. Canoni; 1, 948 ; r 511-13. 

1? ibid., x, 516— 
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Aberdeen, 1956. 
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here throughout. 
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Istanbul and Egypt, so impetuously formed this alliance. Yet the sincerity of his 
' affection is unquestionable, and the progress and ultimate tragedy of their 
love is an engaging leitmotiv that plays throughout all his Persian letters. 
This much closer connexion with the local Christian communities only 
strengthened his resolution to see ‘Abbas on their behalf and enlist his support 
for their protection. 

It might be assumed that this sharper definition of purpose, the attraction 
for ‘Abbas, the opportunities and sympathies that his marriage brought, would 
all have contributed to a perceptible shift of attitude. Indeed, from the moment 
that they pushed their way up through the snow-bound passes of Kurdistan, 
onto the Iranian plateau and finally to Isfahan in February 1617, della Valle 
noted good order and security, in contrast to the Ottoman empire, and began 
to recognize Persia’s advantages over Turkey, whether in terms of the numbers 
of people or the well-cultivated land, or many other circumstances which 
assured him Persia was not inferior to Christendom, except in its buildings and 
the absence of a certain ‘ exquisite delicacy ' in the quality of life. That first 
impression was reinforced by his reception at the Persian court, the milieu that, 
for a time at least, he preferred ; he loved dressing himself and his servants in 
special livery to attract attention, going to great pains to make the appropriate 
impression on the battlefield, growing long Qizilbash moustaches; he was 
excited by Court gossip and the intrigues that always followed ‘Abbas; he 
enjoyed the feasts, receptions and displays. Through Maani too he had indirect 
access to the half of society with which few foreigners had any acquaintance ; 
wrapped in a veil, she could visit shrines or strictly female occasions and later 
give detailed descriptions to her husband. But her most important assistance 
was probably linguistic. She communicated with her husband in Ottoman 
Turkish, had spoken Arabic since childhood, quickly learned Persian and also 
knew Chaldean, Armenian and Georgian.** With her help, there were few levels 
of Persian society where della Valle would not have been readily understood. 

Yet despite these advantages and the sense of mission with which he had 
travelled to Persia, and the ‘secret sympathy’ that drew him to ‘Abbas, 
within a few months of at last meeting him at Ashraf in the Caspian provinces 
and witnessing a skirmish with the Ottoman army at Ardabil, della Valle 
confessed to a sense of disappointment. He had many opportunities of seeing 
‘Abbas at close quarters and has left precise, vivid descriptions of his physical 
presence.* On one occasion, he was able to talk to him at length and almost 
in private and gives a verbatim account of their discussion, the topics involved, 
his mannerisms, his sense of fun and gaiety, the agility of mind and skill in 
drawing information out of visitors. But della Valle was not satisfied with 
describing the more public personality of this ruler who had so captured his 
imagination. He tried to see behind the quixotic changes of moods, the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions and to discover what ‘Abbas really believed. 
Although he had at first been attracted by 'Abb&s's reputation for tolerance 
towards Christians and subsequently was impressed by his genuine curiosity 
and deliberate provocation of religious debate, della Valle soon began to doubt 
the depth of his understanding. When ‘Abbas argued vigorously that ‘Ali, St. 
George and St. James the Great were one and the same person, della Valle 
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restrained himself from pursuing the debate, thinking it useless to speak with 
people who had no knowledge of history or chronology, who understood nothing 
of cosmography, nor of the different situation of places, and who insisted on 
their opinions and vehemently denied those of others.** 

These strictures suggest that after more than a year in Persia, della Valle 
had still hardly moved from the attitudes he had earlier shown towards the 
Turks and the Arabs. In the instance of ‘Abbas, the failure to penetrate his 
beliefs and ideas can be attributed to the inaccessibility of this enigmatic, 
elusive figure and della Valle’s disappomtment at the prevarication over his 
two grand projects." But the generalized condemnation indicates that there 
were obstacles and limitations on della Valle’s part too. As time passed he found 
himself increasingly drawn towards the Christian minorities. Marriage inevit- 
ably brought him into close contact with the Nestorians, whose numbers in 
Isfahan had increased as many of Maani’s relatives arrived from Baghdad. 
Armenians and the Christian fathers were other groups whom he saw often, but 
it was the Georgians who impressed him most. The most savage of the Safavid 
attacks against Georgia, resulting in forced migrations and conversions, had 
` just taken place when della Valle arrived in Persia, and the fate of those 
Christians, whether apostates or not, aroused his religious compassion, More 
than any other group they had his unreserved admiration. He found them to be 
not barbarians at all, but extremely civilized and in their own fashion, courteous, 
brave, noble, not opinionated or proud, but gentle in their conversation.*? 

This list of qualities reads like a catalogue of all that he found wanting in 
the Persians he met.?® His view was that Persia had no real nobility ; by that 
he ruled out the Turkman military élite which had monopolized all the pro- 
vincial governments and most of the important offices since Safavid rule began 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. He was contemptuous of their 
aristocratic pretensions; their coarse, ignorant bebaviour confirmed their 
origins as mere soldiers of fortune and Turkish at that. Persians—real Persians 
who lived under that intolerable subjection, and could trace their descent back 
beyond the Turkman supremacy—he saw in a different light.?? This was not 
simply a reflection of della Valle’s snobbish concern with pedigree ; there was 
still a marked distinction between these different elements in Safavid society. 
The court circles and official functions he mostly frequented hardly provided 
the best milieu in which to see cultivated, educated Persians from this category ; 
other opportunities for sustained contact were circumscribed by involvement 
with the concerns of his immediate family and the Christian minorities, and the 
barriers erected by his confidence in his own social and cultural superiority. 
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Despite his genuine scholarly interests and attainments, this made it difficult 
for him to meet Persians interested in similar disciplines and to establish some 
kind of dialogue. At first he himself was largely to blame. For example, through 
Maani, he was given an introduction to Mulla Jalal al-Din Muhammad Yazdi, 
the court astronomer, but dismissed him as a fool and ignoramus ; it was only 
some time later that he corrected this view and recognized the astronomer’s 
wisdom and learning. The same kind of arrogance can be seen at work in 
another early contact, with the Jewish physician, Mulla Masih, at Kashan ; 
della Valle criticized his library and declined to participate in the exchange of 
practical knowledge that Mulla Masih proposed.** Involvement with his own 
interminable sonnet-cycles prevented his taking a serious interest in Persian 
poetry ; he refused to learn its metres or to believe it could have any merit when 
the language itself was so defective and sterile—a hybrid, devoid of invention 
or attractive verbal conceits.*4 

Not all the difficulties were of della Valle’s own making, however. There 
was the problem of purchasing books in the book-shops, their rarity, and the 
ignorance of those who sold them ; and when he did actually find something 
of value, he could get little help in interpreting 1t. The mullas he used knew 
no European language, and in strictly orthodox circles there must have been a 
reluctance to collaborate with the unconverted. At times, despite the happiness 
of his family circle, he was often lonely, craving the companionship of a kindred 
spirit with whom to discuss history and literature ; he tired of the company of 
the religious fathers and the few European merchants in Isfahan, but rather 
than meet local scholars or poets, he passed his time in the summer-house at 
the bottom of his garden in Isfahan, or spent hours alone at Farahabad reading 
a French translation of Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations which he had chanced 
upon. 

After almost three years in the country, he could still be exceedingly 
disparaging about Persian intellectual life and society in general. He accepted 
that, though they were ‘ barbarians’, they were not stupid or ignorant and 
had ‘ something ’ that ‘ barbarians’ did not have ; they were reasonable, they 
knew many things, in affairs of the world they were as competent as anyone, 
but it was as impossible to find a really learned man among them as in a flock 
of a thousand sheep. He recognized that there were fields in which Persians 
excelled, especially astrology and astronomy, but the rest of their scientists 
did not rise above mediocrity ; they had no head for history, for antiquity, for 
belles lettres or the curious sciences, even though they did show an aptitude for 
religious and philosophical argument.*9 

Gradually, however, in the course of the last of his three years’ uninterrupted 
residence in Isfahän, these harsh views were modified a little. At first he had 
refused to be treated by local doctors, he criticized Persian cooking and poured 
scorn on the language. Greater acquaintance forced him to revise such preju- 
dices. Settled in Isfahan and recovered from the illness that had forced him to 
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leave the court at Qazvin, he began to take a deeper interest in the Persian 
language and to study it more systematically—even though he still begrudged 
the time it took away from his own poetry. Earlier, he had hoped to find a 
geography of Persia that he could translate into Italian, and later he thought 
of translating a general Safavid history, Mir Yahya Qazvini's Lubb al-Tavarikh, 
and possibly also another unspecified work which he calls ‘a history of the 
Caliphs of Babylon'. Even his dishke of the poetry was moderated, not to 
the point of using Persian metres, but he at least wrote a few lines of a love 
poem in Persian to one Bibi Zuhra, and 8 sonnet about the famous landmarks 
of Isfahin.® 

Yet it was Turkish rather than Persian to which he directed his more 
serious efforts at systematic scholarship. Since his earlier experiences in 
Istanbul, he had felt the lack of a serviceable grammar. With time on his hands 
in Isfahan, he set about remedying this lacuna. He wanted something simple, 
lucid and short, and unlike so many of his plans, this had a result, in the 
Grammatica della Lingua Turca, a useful guide to Turkish as used by the 
Qizilbash in early seventeenth-century Persia.?? 

His other plans for translation reflect a deepening interest in astronomy and 
astrology, as well as in Islam. He had collected three curious astronomical 
treatises which he wanted to publish m a parallel Persian and Latin translation ; 
they comprised an astronomical table of 1620, written by a celebrated Persian 
astrologer, a commentary on how to use astronomical tables, and a small work 
on horoscopes. He had long been impressed by Persian skill in mathematics 
and astrology, and in the computation of tagvims, and believed these would be of 
interest to Western science.’ But there was a more utilitarian purpose behind 
his wish to translate from the Arabic strictly religious material such as ‘ the 
thousand names of God’, the Shi'i profession of faith and the sayings of ‘Ali. 
In addition to their religious significance, these would be of special value to 
Arabists, and the first he dedicated to Schipano who had originally excited his 
interest in oriental languages.“ 

Shortly before his departure from Isfahan, quite unexpectedly there came 
an opportunity for him to participate directly in religious debate. He had noticed 
how Persians, in contrast to Turks, enjoyed religious discussion, but with his 
contacts largely confined to the court and his family circle, he had never 
previously been actively involved. Sometimes Persians visited his house, 
especially after ‘Abbas forbad drinking wine in Muslim homes and public 
places, but there are few references to visiting Persian households. For company 
he still relied on the Christian fathers, European merchants or the occasional 
traveller, such as George Strachan or Albert von Schilling.“ On this occasion, 
he had gone with a friend, an Augustinian father, to visit Mir Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Vahhabi, ‘ one of the principal people of Isfahan and of some age... a 
Persian of quality ’, in order to see some of the curiosities the Mir had collected, 
particularly the beak of a phoenix. There were others present. A religious 
discussion ensued, in which a mullà blessed with an exceptionally loud voice 
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had the last word (through the force of his voice rather than the merit of his 
arguments, thought della Valle). This whole episode was a new experience and 
he decided to put down his thoughts in Persian as soon as he returned home. 
There was difficulty in finding a calligrapher to re-write them in an attractive 
form but eventually, just before he left Isfahan, he was able to present a 
pamphlet to Mir Muhammad, which he claimed was the first anti-Muslim tract 
written in Persian by a European.9 Shortly before he left Persia for ever, over 
a year later, he heard with satisfaction that it had provoked considerable reac- 
tion among the 'ulamà' and at Court. The chief mujtahid, Mir Muhammad 
Bagir,“ authorized Ahmad ibn Zayn al-‘Abidin ‘Alavi to write a reply, entitled 
Kitab al-lavams‘ al-rabbàn fi radd shubah al-nasrani.** 

This was copied in great numbers and distributed free of charge to any 
European that passed the book-sellers. Della Valle was delighted; he had 
started a public theological debate, and he was pleased at the style and size of 
the rejoinder, a hefty tome with a scholarly style and appearance, full of 
philosophical and theological terms. He was only a little disappointed that his 
name was not mentioned ; it merely stated that it was in reply to a treatise of 
the Christian monks, but everyone concerned knew it was his from the quota- 
tions. Heresies, he thought, could only be combatted through religious dis- 
cussion and the written word, in a language that Muslims themselves under- 
stood, and he determined to reply to the work when he had time.“ 

If della Valle’s original plan had succeeded, he would have left Persia with 
only this degree of acquaintance with the intellectual or theological interests 
of the educated. But the intensification of hostilities between the Safavid 
army and the Portuguese on Hurmüz prevented della Valle and Maani’s depar- 
ture for Goa. She caught fever at Minab, lost the child she had been carrying 
and within ten days was dead herself. Della Valle succumbed to the same fever, 
sensibly decided to leave the wretched Min&b and somehow, in a state of semi- 
consciousness, survived the long, agonizing journey to Lar, an old town on the 
main route from Gamrü to Shiraz and a summer retreat for the coastal towns.1? 
There he remained from January to June 1622, slowly recovering, readjusting 
his life and finding the determination to continue his travels. Under the expert 
care of a local physician, Hakim Abii’l Fath, a Shirazi living at Lar, he began 
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was certainly fulfilled. 

47 For Lar, its earlier history, contemporary seventeenth century accounts and an excellent 
bibliography, see Jean Calm ‘Lar, Lanstin’, Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), v, 665-76 , 
Jacqueline Calmard, Les routes de Chiraz au Golfe Persique vues par les voyageurs européens 
(1640-1720), Paris, 1978; J. Aubin, ‘ Références pour Làr médiévale’, Journal Asiatique, 
COXLIL, 1955, 491—505. 
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to recover. Many of the doctor’s friends, the learned and the notables of Lar, 
came to visit him on his sick-bed. After three weeks of strict diet he was well 
enough to get up and a week later he started to explore his new surroundings. 
It had just rained for the first time in a year, and in the suddenness of a Persian 
spring, the orange-trees, roses and jasmin began to blossom in the gardens of 
the town and its surrounding valleys. 

To his complete surprise, della Valle found it ‘a place of rest, without any 
Court, without any ambition, without any of the distraction of pressing affairs, 
where men of independent means, not being soldiers, devote themselves to the 
study of letters, with so much success, that in none of the provinces of Asia that 
I have been, nor anywhere else, have I ever seen men so learned or so profound 
in the sciences as those of Lar ’.“® Among these he established a deep friendship 
with Mullà Zayn al-Din, an outstanding mathematician and astronomer by 
any standard. He was still in his mid-thirties, and della Valle described him 
as of ‘ great spirit and genius’, curious to know what Western learnmg had to 
offer; he wished to read and write in Latin, at least enough to know how to 
interpret arithmetical and astronomical characters ; he wanted books sent from 
Europe, especially recent ones. With uncharacteristic modesty, della Valle 
wondered how Zayn al-Din could spend so much time in conversation, whilst 
in return he could offer no more than a few curiosities from Europe, mere 
bagatelles in comparison with what della Valle learned. In part della Valle’s 
unqualified enthusiasm may be attributed to Zayn al-Din’s reasonable, impartial 
attitude to religious issues and Christianity in particular. His willingness to 
consider everything on its merits, even to the extent of travelling to Europe to 
see for himself, had encouraged della Valle to think of a possible conversion, 
but he soon discovered that Zayn al-Din was a faithful member of a Muslim 
sect, had strongly-held beliefs of his own and never missed his prayers. 

Through Zayn al-Din he met others from Lar with similar interests—the 
two qàZis, Rukn al-Din, a jurist and littérateur, and Qutb al-Din,5° a philosopher, 
chemist and astronomer; the former’s father-in-law, Mulla ‘Abdi, and Mullé 
‘Abd al-Qadir, the mustawfi of Lar, as well as Khvaja Nizam al-Din, ‘ a man of 
great tact and practised in our ways as he had negotiated many times in 
Hurmüz'. Even the women of Lar were more hospitable, consoling della Valle 
and befriending Maani’s young Georgian companion. By talking to this circle 
and being invited into their homes, della Valle found sudden access to a range 
of knowledge that had previously been closed to him ; he learned of manu- 
scripts, some of which he was able to take back with him, about scientific 
subjects, and about religion, especially two heretical sects which had a wide 
following in the region and town of Lar. 

The most important of these he called the aALt tahqiq. Its adherents 
believed that the four elements provided the essential material for all kinds of 
existence, that there was no after-life, but a reincarnation in other forms in this 
world. Their holy books were guarded carefully and only revealed to initiates ; 


48 Viaggr, ed. Gancia, I, 326. 

4? ibid., 1x, 326-53, passim. 

50 Only one of his group can be identified with any degree of confidence : Qutb al-Din was 
probably Qutb al-Din Lárf b. ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Hayy, the author of several works on 
mathematics and astronomy, such as Hal va ‘agd, Hali masa il, and Risäla-i masal fi ahküm 
al-nujümi (Ahmad Iqtidári, Lānstān-i kuhan, Tehran, 1334/1955, 145-6, and additional notes 
by Muhammad Amin Khunji, 196-7). The first work, finished in 1017/1608-9, but containing 
examples from 1027/1617-18, was an attempt to elucidate Ulugh "8 astronomical tables for 
beginners , on fol. 90b of the British Library MS, Or. 1578, he says he left L&r to study astrology 
in Shiraz, but quickly returned as he had judicial functions and was known as the muftî (see C. 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1879-83, Ir, 459). 
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the women did not veil themselves from men of the sect, and there is suggestion 
of a kind of cabalistic interpretation of God’s name. From this imprecise 
description and della Valle’s brief reference to their founder, Mahmiid, who lived 
two hundred years earlier, and ‘Abbas I’s arrest and execution of their leader, 
who was supported by 40,000 followers, it is highly likely that they were 
Nugtavis,= a heretical sect which had originally separated from the Hurüfis in 
the early fifteenth century and gained a measure of support in Qazvin, Käshän, 
Natanz, and the other centres further south in Shiraz, Istahbanat and Laristan. 
After its recent suppression, its members had gone underground ; Mullä ‘Abdi 
was a member, but in secret. 

Another sect he called the tariga-1 zanädig, a general term for a range of 
unorthodox beliefs containing Manichaean ideas. Zayn al-Din himself was an 
adherent of a non-heretical sect, which attributed intelligences to the sun, 
moon and stars, and venerated them as angels of a superior order who would 
intercede with God and seek his protection. From him and others, della Valle 
learned of other Muslim and even non-Muslim beliefs, as he was given a book 
about Indian practices, a subject that had interested him since his first weeks 
in Isfahan.® At Lar, a small town on the route to the south, he was able to 
find out more about Hinduism than at Isfahan, despite its large Indian com- 
munity. It is not surprising to find della Valle excitedly telling Schipano that 
he had filled his papers with notes. 

Naturally, the contacts of this group of scholars and literati were not only 
confined to Lar. As the Safavid army and its camp-followers returned after the 
successful capture of Hurmiiz in April 1622 they passed through Lar. With the 
Safavid general Imäm Quli Beg, the dead and wounded, the booty and 
prisoners, there came the ex-ruler of Hurmüz, closely observed and movingly 
described by della Valle, who managed to pass a message of comfort to him 
through a Jewish goldsmith. Some of the notables of Shiraz who had accom- 
panied the troops came to see della Valle, introduced by Mulla ‘Abdi. Amongst 
them was Mirza Sharif Jahan, a man of letters and brother of Sa‘id Sharif, the 
kaläntar of Shiraz ; another was Mir ‘Abd al-Hasan, the most celebrated and 
learned scientist in Shiraz and Imam Qulî Khän’s librarian.9 Della Valle had 
supper with him and several of his friends in Rukn al-Din’s house, and heard 
the details of the fall of Hurmüz. The following day they had many hours of 
conversation, reading together, consulting different authors, examining poems, 
closeted in a secluded chamber whilst the leading citizens and principal officials 
of the town waited to see him on public affairs outside. With contacts at this 
level he found his other difficulties, partioularly over the transport of Maani’s 
body, were quickly solved. A new Governor had arrived in June and it needed 
the assistance of the mustawfi and kalintar, friends or relatives of della Valle's 
circle, and a judicious reference to his acquaintance with Mir ‘Abd al-Hasan, 
before permission could be given for della Valle to proceed on his travels. 

© Viaggi, ed. Gancia, IL, 328-30. For the Nugtavis, see Sadiq Kiyé, Nugtaviyán ya pasikhaniyan, 
Tehran, 1830/1951 and Nagrallah Falsafi, op. cit., Ir, 41-50. Della Valle’s comment provides 
useful evidence for the extent of this sect more than thirty years after ite suppression had been 
ordered. At Biri, near Jahrum, della Valle had heard that the majority of the population were 
followers (Viaggi, ed. Gancia, I, 330). 

52 E, Rossi, Elenco dei manoscritii persiani, op. cit., 47-9. This untitled manuscript was co 

in Lar by Mulla Jamal b. Muhammad Babräm Tabriz! and finished on 26 Rajab 1031/5 June 
1622, shortly before della Valle left the town. 

53 Viaggi, ed. Gancia, IIL, 348-4. No references have been found for Mirzä Sharif Jahan or 
Mir ‘Abd al-Hasan, but there is evidence from the Carmelites in 1623 that Imam Quli Khin 
wanted texte of Plato and Aristotle in Greek and Latin, as well as Arabio—Latin dictionaries and 


the Bible in Arabic, for use in the madrasa library (A Chronicle of the Carmelites, op. oit., x, 279). 
Perhaps this was one result of della Valle’s discussions the previous year. 
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This interlude of a few months at Lar had thus opened a new world for 
della Valle in a way that several years at Isfahan had failed to do. At Isfahan 
there had been the occasional chance of meeting this kind of scholar. Indeed, 
he tells us that he had known Surüri who, just before he sailed from Bandar 
‘Abbas, sent him a specially written and corrected copy of Furs-i Surüri, a 
compendium of old Persian words that had fallen out of use since the Arab 
conquest, which he hoped della Valle would take back with him to Italy and 
have printed. But such contacts appear to have been few. Perhaps at Isfahan 
he had been too much distracted by Court affairs, the prosecution of his political 
plans, or too involved in the life of the Christian communities, both European 
and Eastern. At Làr, he was by himself, a little humbled by his recent ordeals, 
a little more responsive to his surroundings. 

In several respects too Lar itself was different, less self-conscious than the 
capital, less orthodox and narrow, deeply reser tful towards its recent conquerors, 
the central government and the orthodoxy they were trying to impose. The long 
line of the Sultans of Lar had been dispossessed barely more than two decades 
before della Valle's visit ; the Qizilbash governors had deliberately embarked on 
a policy of harsh taxation,55 hoping to absorb the area more effectively into 
the Safavid state and establish shna ‘ashari Shiism. For centuries Läristän 
had had its semi-independent dynasty and been a region of diverse religious 
beliefs, both Islamic and non-Islamic. On Zayn al-Din’s evidence, Manichaean 
and Nuqtavi ideas found many adherents: orthodox Sháfi'i Sunnism prevailed 
in the small towns and villages around Lar throughout the seventeenth century 
and in some places until much later. A sizeable Jewish community maintained 
Lar’s reputation as a centre of Hebraic learning." Indian traders, especially 
Multànis, preserved its contacts with India. Situated as it was on the main 
route to the south, an important restmg-place for Persian and European 
merchants from the unbearable climate of the coast, paradoxically it was a 
more open society, at the very edge of the Persian plateau but close to the sea, 
more in touch with other parts of the Islamic world, especially India, at a time 
when Safavid religious uniformity had begun to weaken these contacts? Lar 
still possessed the characteristics of a richly diverse local culture. The circle 
of della Valle’s friends represented a level of Persian society rarely seen in the 
seventeenth century, even in local histories or biographical literature, and never 
described so well or so affectionately. 

It is not easy to assess the impact that this brief interlude made on della 
Valle. Writing enthusiastically to Schipano with the memory still fresh, he 


95 Viaggi, ed. Gancia, rr, 443 ; E. Rossi, Elenco de» manoscriti persiani, op. cit., 91-2. Muham- 
mad Qasim b. Hajji Muhammad Kashani Surüri finished the Majma‘ al- Fura in 1008/1599-1600, 
and subsequently enlarged ıt in about 1028/1617. Della Valle's copy, made by Surüri's nephew 
&nd checked by himself, was dated 12 Safar 1031/27 December 1621, three months after della 
Valle had left Isfahan. 

55 Viaggi, ed. Gancia, 1r, 282, 337-8. 

5! Muhammad Hadi Karümati, Tarikh-s dilgushá-yi Ivaz, Tehran 1333/1955, 19; J. Aubin, 
* Les sunnites du Lärestän et la chute des Safavids’, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxni, 1965, 
156-7. 

57? W.J Fischel, ‘ The on of the Persian Gulf and its Jewish settlements ın Islamic times’, 
Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, New York, 1950, 218-20, 227-30. 

55 J. Aubin, ‘ Les sunnites du Lãrestan ’, op. cıt., 170-1. Two Láris ın the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries reflect these wider horizons : Mughih al-Din b. Muhammad Angāri (o. 1510-1572), 
author of Mir’ dt al-advdr va garga aLakhbür and several other works, travelled to India, Aleppo, 
Istanbul and died in Amid (see Iqgtid&rt, op. cit., 147, 193-5 ; Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), 
v, 682) ; Muhammad (Mehmed) Lari, executed for his azheism in Istanbul in 1665 (see Mehmed 
b. Mustafa Ragid, Ta'rikh, Istanbul, 1282/1865, 1, 94; H. Wurm, Der osmaniwche Historiker 
Huseyn b. Ga'fer, gennant Hezürfenn, und die Istanbuler Gesellschaft in der zweiten Halfte dea 17. 
Jahrhunderts, Freiburg ım Breisgau, 1971, 68). 
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says he was tempted to remain longer there, but his own health and the decision 
to have Maani’s body buried in the family vault at the Ara Coeli church in 
Rome forced him to move on. He corresponded with Zayn al-Din on his second 
journey from Shiraz to the south by a different route ; he tried in vain to see 
his brother, Mulla ‘Inäyat, at Darabgird, another mathematician who had 
written an excellent tagvim which della Valle had used in following the course 
of a solar eclipse.5? From Bandar ‘Abbas he wrote about a query concerning the 
measurements and the elevation of the meridian he had made with his astrolabe® 
and received an exact answer from Zayn al-Din, checked against Ulugh Beg’s 
fifteenth-century tables. At Goa he dedicated his translation and abridgement 
of Cristoforo Boro’s De Tribus Coelts to Zayn al-Din,® but that was the last 
recorded contact, and like Strachan, Zayn al-Din fades back into oblivion, his 
personality and gifts fleetingly given life in della Valle’s letters. 

There are, however, few indications that the effect of this experience was 
any more than momentary. At Shiraz, struggling with the problems presented 
by the corpse, a legal entanglement and the aftermath of the war in the south, 
he renewed his contacts with those Shirazis whom he had met in Lar, especially 
Mirza Sharif Jahan with whom he discussed Ibn Sin&'s theory of music.9? 
During this stay in Shiraz, he took the trouble to visit the tombs of Hafiz and 
Sa‘di,-as if to some extent he had overcome his objections to Persian poetry. 
He even wrote in Persian a few lines of poetry out of respect to them both, 
though he refused to leave a copy at the Hafiziyya in case it might be said a 
Christian had so honoured a Muslim tomb.** At Bandar ‘Abbas, he found two 
accounts in verse of the Persian victories at Qishm and Hurmüz, and a small 
glossary giving the names of the fish in the Qulf.’ It was here, shortly before 
he left Persia for ever, that Strachan brought news and books from Isfahan. 
In his account of his friend’s life and interests, he clearly shows how the main 
impetus behind Strachan’s endeavour to understand Islam and oriental societies 
was to benefit his own religion against the errors of ‘ that false sect’. In this 
della Valle was no doubt speaking for himself too. If at the start of his travels 
he had wanted to confront the infidel with arms, at least now, nine years later, 
he placed greater emphasis on religious discussion and dispute, for which 
knowledge was an essential pre-condition. 

No great claims can be made for della Valle on the basis of this brief inter- 
lude, described in a mere handful of pages amongst the several thousand he 
sent back to Mario Schipano. Neither here nor in the final appraisal of ‘Abbas 


58 Viaggi, ed. Gancia, 1, 407. 

#0 ibid., rr, 419-20. 

* Della Valle had met Cristoforo Boro in Goa (Travels of Pietro della Valle in India, op. cit., 
L 103, 169-70 ; 11, 436) and completed his translation ın 1624. 

#2 Rossi, Elenco dei manoscritti persiani, op. cit, 35-6. He addressed his friend in full as 
Maulánà Zayn al. Din Lari al-Munajjim and gave him the titles Mufakhkhar al-hukamà va 
al-‘ulama’ balad-i ‘ajam. Shortly before della Valle left Bandar 'Abbás for Goa, Strachan 
succumbed to another bout of the fever that seems to have occurred so frequently during his 
years in Persia (Viaggi, ed. Ganoia, IL, 458; Calendar of State Papers, Colomal : East Indies, 
China and Japan, 1617-21, ed. W. N. Sainsbury, London, 1870, 371). On this occasion, he was 
sent to recover in LAr, where with della Valle's introduction, he would have met Zayn al-Din, 
but, alas, no record survives of this encounter. 

% Viaggi, ed. Ganoia, 1r, 388-0. 

** jbid., xz, 378-9. The lines to Sa‘di are not in Gancia’s edition, but have been published by 
E. Rossi, ‘ Versi turchi e altri soritti inediti’, op. cit., 96. 

*5 Viaggw, ed. Gancia, 1, 414. For the Jang-näma, see L. Bonelli, ‘Il poemetto persiano 
Jang-näma-i Kishm ', Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Linces, YI, Rome, 1890, 291-302, and 
E. i, Elenco dei manoscrittt persani, op. cit., 58-7. ne 

* Viaggi, ed. Ganoia, 1r, 438. e MT. A 
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are there more than the barest indications of escape from a thoroughly Euro- 
centric attitude ; perhaps both in ‘Abbas and the small group of learned men 
at Lar he was unconsciously searching for a conventional Renaissance stereotype 
—Castiglione’s prince and an elect group of scholars flourishing under his patron- 
age; the duke of Urbino with turban and Qizilbash moustaches ; classical 
learning transmitted through Arabic and Persian. Nevertheless, at Lar, there 
was a momentary breach in his basic prejudices—if only at the personal level. 
It had no lasting effect, its significance was not properly realized, the experience 
left no permanent mark on him. He was not a serious thinker, part scholar, 
more aristocrat, busy with matters of the moment on his return to Italy 
where his travels brought him the fame he had sought. By chance he had 
reached a deeper level of appreciation of Persian society, which for a moment 
he seemed to appraise with a different set of values, putting aside the two lenses, 
classical and religious, of the glass through which he normally viewed oriental 
society. ' The modification and amalgamation of older ideas went on in the 
privacy of individual minds, sometimes without trace, except in terms of much 
later results 47 Della Valle’s letters do, of course, provide a record of that 
change, but it was left to others, more systematic and profound thinkers in 
the next century, possibly another Neapolitan, Giambattista Vico, to find in 
them material for the cultural relativism that was then beginning to take 
shape. 


67 M. T. Hodgen, Early anthropology in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Philadelphia, 
1964, 451. 


A MEDIEVAL PERSIAN SATIRIST 
By A. A. Harparr 


The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are outstanding chapters even in 
such an eventful history as that of Persia. The former witnessed the Mongol 
invasion and occupation; the latter ended amidst the campaigns of Timur. 
Although the Mongol onslaught caused much destruction, the unexpected 
literary outburst of the period remains a monument to the indestructible spirit 
of man. It is ironic that an age of terror and devastation should bring in its 
wake an unprecedented flowering of culture, as though the phoenix rises renewed 
from the ashes. For this very period produced the three greatest Persian poets, 
namely, Riimi, Sa‘di and Hafiz, and the age in which they lived is by common 
consent regarded as the Golden Age of Persian poetry. In prose too, although to 
a lesser extent, fine work was produced, most notably of course, Sa'di's Gulistan. 

An older contemporary of Hafiz, ‘Ubayd Zakani, a competent but on the 
whole minor poet, is regarded as an important writer owing to the satirical 
aspect of his writing. He is described by a modern admirer as ‘ by far the 
greatest of the Persian classical satirists ’.1 ‘Abbas Iqbal, in the introduction to 
his edition of Zakani’s works, remarks, ‘ ‘Ubayd to some extent resembles the 
great French writer Voltaire '.* E. G. Browne described him as ‘... perhaps 
the most remarkable parodist and satirical writer produced by Persia '.? How- 
ever one chooses to describe him, there is no doubt that in his particular field of 
satire, Zükàni stands head and shoulders above his rivals—like ‘Umar Khayyam 
in the genre of the Rubia‘. While not to be placed among the greatest writers, 
both remain unsurpassed in their chosen genres. 

Zäkäni was a versatile though not prolific writer who wrote prose as well as 
poetry. His prose is more varied than his poetical work and superior to it. With 
the single exception of the comic narrative poem, Mish u Gurbah (Mouse and 
Cat), his long poems are mostly not of exceptional interest, though graceful 
enough. In his prose Zakani was influenced by Sa‘di’s Gultstan. Not that 
Zakani was a mere imitator. On the contrary, in terseness and simplicity he can 
even surpass Sa‘di, although he lacks his polish. The combination of Zakani’s 
literary talent and his sardonic observation of the ills of his time has left us a 
volume of writing reflecting the impressions of a shrewd observer of humanity. 

Satirical writing is not infrequent in classical Persian literature, either in the 
form of hajw (most commonly, satire in the sense of personal abuse) or that of 
latifah (witticism) and hazl (often obscene). Zakani, whose works seem to 
contain no attacks on living individuals, belongs mainly in the latter tradition. 
Court jesters to some extent filled the role of satirists. Even those monarchs 
who sought the flattery of servile court poets favoured the mockery of the jester, 
the only courtier who dared to make sarcastic and unrefined remarks openly. 
Zakani himself, perhaps the closest thing to a fully-fledged medieval Persian 
satirist, is said, though the account is perhaps somewhat less than factual, to 
have initially regarded himself as a scholar-poet and only later changed his 
course. For according to Dawlatshah, when he was seeking the patronage of 
Abū Ishaq Injü (d. 1357), he composed a treatise on rhetoric, intending to 
present it to the shah. He was not, however, granted an audience and was told 


1 M. Farzad, Rats against cats, London, n.d., 5. 
1 Kulliyát-i 'Ubayd-4 Züküni, (2 volumes in one), Tehran, 1832/1953 1, pp. yd, Aa’. 
* E. G. Browne, A literary history of Persia, Ir, Cambridge, 1920, 230. 
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that the shah was occupied watching the antics of a buffoon. Zakani abandoned 
his original plan and in this connexion composed the following couplets : 
Resist the acquisition of knowledge, sir, as long as you can; 
Lest you should be in need of daily bread. 
Go and make buffoonery your profession and learn to play the fiddle 
In order to get your deserts from high and low, 


Zäkäni was thus converted to a new way of life and, although we do not 
know whether he followed his own advice to the letter and learnt to play the 
fiddle, henceforth he employed his remarkable talent to mock and deride what 
he disapproved of. Whether the story has any factual basis or not, this was 
Zükàni's true vocation and his realization of the fact proved to be a blessing for 
posterity. He would otherwise have been another of the countless court poets 
whose work hardly deserves a second reading. 


His life and career 

Authentic records of Zükàni's life are scanty. The earliest notice is by the 
historian Hamdullàh Mustawfi, a contemporary of his and from the same pro- 
vince, Qazwin. Describing the notable families of Qazwin, Mustawfi states that 
the Zäkäniyan were descended from the Arab tribe of Khafäja and had settled 
in Zäkän, one of the districts of the province. There were two branches of the 
family, one of which was known for religious learning (‘alimt). The other, to 
which ‘Ubayd belonged, is described as being made up of landowners and 
government officials (arbab wa sudür). “‘Ubayd’s grandfather, Safi al-Din, was a 
rich landowner and his descendants, including “Ubayd, were among the great 
men of property in Qazwin when Mustawfi was writing. He continues, ‘ Amongst 
them [the Zakaniyan] is the great master Nizam al-Din ‘Ubayd Zakani who 
writes good poetry and has produced unparalleled treatises’. Dawlatshah, in 
his famous biographical dictionary of poets, relates a few anecdotes concerning 
Zakani which are of dubious historical value. 

In his eulogistic poems and occasionally elsewhere, Zākānī names a number 
of his patrons and from this one can perceive the main stages of his life. He was 
probably born in Qazwin or the neighbourhood in the early years of the four- 
teenth century. After living in the north of Persia for a considerable period, he 
went to the court of Shaykh Abū Ishaq Injü (748-58/1343-57), normally 
located at Shiraz in Fars, the main centre of Abū Ishàq's realm. In 751/1350-51 
he dedicated to the ruler a long love poem, the ‘Ushshaqg-nämah. Qasidahs in 
praise of Shaykh Uways Jalàyir, ruler of Arabian Iraq and north-west Persia 
(757-76/1356-74) probably indicate that Zakani left southern Persia at about 
the time of the fall and execution of Abū Ishaq. If so, Dawlatshah’s anecdote 
of the meeting of Zakani and Salman Sawaji (see below), Uways's panegyrist, 
may have some real basis in events of this period. Later, however, Zakani was 
certainly in southern Persia, Shiráz probably, at the court of Muzaffarid Shah 
Shujà' (759-86/1357-84). Abū Ishaq and Shah Shujà' were both patrons of 
Hafiz and as servants of the same courts, Zakani and Hafiz must certainly have 
met and known one another's work. However, direct evidence of their relation- 
ship is lacking, though Hafiz may once allude to the cat m Zakani’s famous 
poem, Mish u Gurbah.? 

* Dawlatehah, Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ard’, ed. E. G. Browne, London and Leyden, 1901, 288-9. 
5 * Hamdulläh Mustawfi, Tárikh-i Guridah, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawà'l, Tehran, 1339/1960, 


`‘ Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ara’, 288-04. 
T See Iqb&l’s introduction to the Kulliyat. 
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Zakani’s own writings indicate that he had little affection for Qazwin and a 
low opinion of its inhabitents. Conversely, as several of his poems indicate, 
he was much attached to Shiraz where he spent most of the latter part of his life. 
His writings say very little precise about his life except that a number of his 
verses complain of his indebtedness. Several poems are exclusively devoted to 
this affliction. The last verse of one piece runs in a humorous vein : 


Beside me nothing is left in my house, 
Even that would not have been left had it been of any use.? 


And the third verse of another : 


My expenses are more than usual, and my debt beyond bounds. 
Shall I take thought for my expenses or for my debts 1 ° 


Dawlatshah relates a story of a quarrel Zakani had with his contemporary, 
the poet Salman S&waji (d. 1376). Salman satirized Zàk&ni thus: ‘‘Ubayd 
Zakani—the infernal satirist . . .". 

However, the two poets were reconciled when they met, Salmàn fearing 
Zàkani's sharp tongue.!^ It appears that Zakani died, possibly in Shiraz, in 
about 771 or 2/1369-71.1 


His satirical work 

Although Zäkäniï lived relatively long he can hardly be counted amongst the 
most prolific of writers, but Iqbal’s edition, covering most of his known works, 
runs to 256 pages of poetry and prose, mainly in Persian, although some of the 
prose is in Arabic. Zák&ni's Arabic writings, incidentally, testify to his thorough 
education. Of his verse, the greater part is conventional and most of the re- 
mainder is pornographic rather than strictly satirical However, the most 
widely known of all his works at the present day is the famous satirical-comical 
poem, Mish u Gurbah.! It is popular among adults as well as children and many 
lines have achieved the status of proverbs. The normally available texts of the 
work not only differ among themselves but contain metrical and grammatical 
licences and other features, for instance, certain Turkish phrases, which are 
impossible to accept as the work of a fourteenth-century poet like Zakani. 
The late Professor Minovi pointed out this problem and also noted the seeming 
lack of any decisive early attribution to Zakani of the poem, which is not 
present in most early manuscripts of his works. However, he finally learnt of a 
version in a manuscript of Zakani’s works in the possession of Dr. Asghar 
Mahdawi which could be dated to the first half of the tenth/sixteenth century," 
Like the other versions it is in the khaftf metre and has of course the same rhyme 
throughout, but it is much shorter, coming to only 40 verses.!4 It includes most 
of the best known lines but, though not a perfect text, lacks the colloquial and 


* Kulliyüt, r, 56. 
° ibid., 54. 

10 Tadhkirat al-Shu‘ara’, 290. 

1 Kulliyát, Introduction, pp. Ad’-ha’. 

12 Here the writer would like to express his profound gratitude to Mr. A. H. Morton for ın- 
valuable advioe on a number of points and in particular for his suggestions concerning the develop- 
ment of M sh u Gurbah. 

13 M. Minovi,  Qisssh-i Miah u Gurbah-i Manzüm ', Yaghmá, x, 1336/1957, 401-15. See also 
pp. 484-8. Minovi also discusses versions of the story by later poets. 

14 The early version lacks the two introductory mathnawi verses in hazaj metre found in later 
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other anachronistic features of the standard printed ones.15 It also gives a 
simpler and more coherent story which may be summarized as follows. 

The hero, if he may be called that, is a voracious, sharp-eyed cat. He waits 
in ambush behind a jar of wine in a tavern hoping to catch mice. Presently a 
mouse appears, leaps on to the edge of the jar, drinks some wine and boasts 
drunkenly: ‘ Where is the cat, that I may wring its neck . . . ?' 15 Suddenly 
the cat leaps out and pounces on the mouse, and paying no heed to the supplica- 
tions of the (now sober) mouse, kills and eats it. Then the cat goes home and 
there prays and repents out loud for what he has done. Another mouse hears 
these edifying utterances and, impressed by the sudden conversion, hastens to 
bear the glad tidings of the cat’s repentance to the other mice. To express their 
gratitude they send a deputation of seven noble mice, each bearing a suitable 
gift. With much trepidation they approach the apparently reformed cat. But 
the conversion is a fraud. The cat leaps up and kills and eats five of the mice. 


Two in one paw and two in the other; 
The fifth between its teeth, like a roaring lion.” 


He is even more dangerous than before—the leopard, after all, has not changed 
his spots. The two surviving mice take the bad news to the other mice who 
mourn for their dead chiefs. 

Here the story ends and the major objections to attributing the poem to 
Zakani do not arise. The message of the fable, which is paralleled elsewhere in 
the author’s work, is a simple one: do not trust the pious protestations of the 
powerful. The satire is directed at the hypocrisy of the strong and the gullibility 
of the weak. There are at least two references to a hypocritically pious cat in the 
works of medieval poets contemporary with or later than Zakani, one of them 
Hafiz himself? Tt is tempting to see these as allusions to Zakani’s poem but 
Minovi has pointed out that there are mdications that an earlier prose version 
of the story may have existed and there are elso other possible sources for the 
motif.1° 

The usual modern editions of Mush u Gurbah have extended versions of the 
story. There appear to be two main traditions which vary considerably and at 
the same time share common features which are absent in the early version 
published by Minovi. Plainly they are both influenced by an intermediate 
extended version. Most widely available are texts deriving from one published 
in Berlin with a preface by M. Ghanizadah, dated 1341 a.u.9./1922-3.2° The 
second. tradition is represented by lithographs printed in Bombay of which an 
edition dated 1 Sha ban 1306 4.5.9./2 April 1889 is used here.?! 


15 The sole apparent exception, shir-shikal (for shir-shikar ?), can probably be taken to be a 
casual scribal lapse. 

15 guft kil gurbah tà sarash bikanam. 

7? du badîn chang u du badan changal 

ba-dandän chu shir-$ ghurränä 

18 Hafiz, Diwan, ed. Abū ’l-Qâsim Anjawi, Tehran, fourth printing, 1361/1983, 97. For a 
similar allusion by ‘the Judaeo-Persian poet 'Imrüni, ses Amnon Netzer, Muntakhab-s Ash'är 1 
Fars عه‎ Athär-i Yahüdryän-1 Irän, Tehran, 1852/ 1973, 249, also guere by Jalãl Matini, ‘ Aham- 
miyyat-i Âthär-i AdabI-yi Farai-yi Yahüdiyün ', Irän-nämah, 1, 3, 1983, 434. 

19 For alternative explanations of H&flz's allusion see ‘Abd al- Husayn Zarrinküb, Az Kiichah-t 
Rindän, fourth printing, Tehran, Anno Shahinshahi 2633, 163-4; for the trained oat belonging 
to the fourteenth- -century poet ‘Imäd-1 Faqih of Kirmiin see also Browne, Literary history, IL, 
259. An earlier example occurs in Kalilah wa Dimnah. See the Persian translation by Nasrallah 
Munshi (ed. Minovi, Tehran, 1343/1964, 205-8). 

20 The Berlin text 18 followed, with a handful of variante, in Iqbal's edition of Z&àküni's works 
(x, 121-5) and in the more recent one, based on Iqbal, of Parwiz Atäbeki (2nd printmg, Tehran, 
1343/1964, 330-3). 

1i Scribe and publisher Mirza D&'üd Shirazi. The undated Bombay lithograph of which E. G. 
Browne provides a summary is clearly very similar. See À literary history, ur, 231, 241-4. 
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The Berlin version runs to 95 lines, the Bombay one to 174. Much of the 
latter is sheer padding though it also preserves, if often in altered form, lines of 
the earliest version which have no counterpart in the Berlin edition. For 
instance, the early version has two lines describing the cat’s comfortable rela- 
tionship with human society, of which the first may be rendered : 


Bride of the bachelor’s bed 
Guest in the householder’s home.*? 


Otherwise these lines only appear, though somewhat the worse for wear, in the 
Bombay version. 

In both of the later versions the story is extended. The way the transition 
is made indicates that the continuation was not part of the original. In the 
sixteenth-century version the two survivors’ report of the cat’s treachery 
includes the famous verse : 


Now he takes us five by five, 
Since becoming pious and believing.* 


This is the penultimate and, as it were, the punch line of the whole poem. The 
same episode occurs in the longer versions, but this line is transferred to a later 
one, when after mourning the dead, the mice appeal to their king, which leads 
to further events. The king decides to make war on the cat if he does not submit. 
After a fruitless embassy, battle is joined. The cat is captured, bound and 
ordered to be hanged. He tears himself free from his bonds. 

At this point the two later versions diverge. The Berlin tradition ends the 
story with the cat putting the mice to flight, their king, effective touch of the 
absurd, running away on his elephant. In the Bombay version, less happily, 
the cat brains the King of Mice with his mace. 

One feature not found in the early version is the geographical location of 
the drama. In the later versions the cat lives in Kirmän, and other place-names, 
some of which provide easy rhymes, occur later. As has already been suggested, 
not all the additions are ineffective. The scene of the cat’s repentance is moved 
from his house to the mosque and he is overheard by a mouse behind the pulpit 
who has himself become proverbial.“ On the other hand, the extension of the 
story greatly weakens the impact of the moral. One is left seeking an explana- 
tion for the later episodes, which is presumably why it has been suggested, in 
ignorance of the historical development of the story, that they refer somehow to 
real events that took place in southern Persia in the fourteenth century. With 
the earlier version no such explanation is called for and it can be accepted that 
the later versions are simply attempts to supply a demand for more of Zàkàni's 
very popular story. Its popularity also explains the numerous differences in 
detail between the various texts. Evidently the poem was to some extent 
handed down by oral rather than written traditions; it has come to belong as 
much to folklore as to the high tradition of written literary texts. 


Prose works 
It is above all Zakani’s prose works that ensure him his place as one of the 
most original of classical Persian authors, one who had the courage to expose 


22 ‘azabän-rû ‘arüs-i jdmah-t khwab 
kadkhudä-ra ba-khänah mihmana 
in zaman panj panj migirad 
tā shudah mu'min u musulmáná 
34 müshaki bid dar pas-i minbar 
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the hypocrisies of the period with the only weapon at his disposal, that is, 
irony and satire. 

Nearly all of ‘Ubayd’s surviving prose works are satirical in varying degrees. 
The five most prominent are: Akhlag al-Ashräf (The ethics of the noble), 
Sad Pand (One hundred counsels), Rish-nadmeh (The book of the beard), Ta‘rifat 
(Definitions), and a particularly effective piece, Risdlah-+ Dilgusha (Joyous 
treatise). 

The ethics of the Noble, written in 740/1339-40, is a sharp satire on the 
morals of the time.?5 It consists of a preface and seven chapters, each com- 
prising two subsections. The first subsection in each chapter defines and elabo- 
rates upon one of the cardinal virtues, for instance, courage, under the heading 
of Madhhab-+ mansükh (The abandoned path). The second bears the heading 
Madhhab-i mukhtär (The accepted path). In this way the ideals aspired to in 
the past are contrasted with the frankly corrupt and selfish attitudes of the 
present. The author defines the two paths in the introduction: ‘... one, the 
abandoned path on which the men of old founded their manner of living, and the 
other, the accepted path that our great men have now invented and upon which 
they base secular and religious matters (umtir-+ ma‘ash wa ma ad). 8 

To give an example of how each theme is treated, in the first section on 
chastity, the following ocours: ' The word “ chaste” (‘af1f) used to be applied 
to the person who restrained his eyes from looking at those beyond the permitted 
degrees, his ears from hearing slander, his hands from appropriating the property 
of others, his tongue from foul language and impropriety.’ Then in the second 
section the author refers to his own times: ‘ Our masters say that the ancients 
have committed an outrageous mistake in this respect and spent their precious 
lives in error and ignorance. It is stated in the text of the revelation “ The life 
of the world is nothing but sport and play, display, boasting amongst you and 
rivalry over multiplying wealth and children " [Qur’an 47:19]. They have 
understood this to mean that the purpose of life is sport and play, display and 
boasting, amassing wealth and numerous offspring. They pronounce that sport 
and play without immorality and the means of enjoying the prohibited is an 
unattainable thing and that amassing wealth without causing harm, oppressing, 
slandering and attacking people’s honour is an impossibility. Anyone who 
exercises chastity is deprived of these; he cannot be counted among the living 
and his life is pointless.’ 27 

Zakàni treats other, now old and abandoned, virtues along similar lines. For 
example, on generosity he writes: ‘ It is related by reliable sources that in the 
old days, people approved of generosity, gave thanks for the person who was 
known for the quality, were proud of it, and encouraged their children to acquire 
the characteristic. In this respect they believed that if, for example, someone 
helped the needy, he need not be ashamed of it.’ In his analysis of the modern 
attitude he states, ‘[Our masters] say that wealth is equivalent to life and since 
in acquiring wealth one hes to expend one’s precious life, it is remote from 
intelligence to destroy it ta, for example, purchase clothes, drink, or food, or 
for the comfort of one’s perishable body, or to be praised by another.’ 35 And 
finally, when discussing loyalty, he deals with it first as an abrogated ideal and 
then, putting the words into the mouths of worldly men, says: ‘ The ancients 
have praised loyalty out of ignorance...a man should look after his own 


s5 Kulliyat, ed. Iqbal, 1m, 8-81. 
55 p, 10. 
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interests. When his aim is achieved through some person and he has no further 
expectations, he should pay him no further attention, even if it is his own father.’ 
The philosopher Ibn al-‘Arabi’s behaviour is used to illustrate the correct 
modern practice.?° 

The Joyous treatise is the longest of Zakani’s prose works.?? It is divided into 
two sections, one in Arabic and one in Persian, the latter being considerably 
larger. Both sections consist of numerous brief anecdotes, mainly in a humorous 
and satirical vein and much of the time plainly obscene. By way of introduction, 
the author apologetically states : ‘ The gift of speech, on which rests the superio- 
rity of man [over animals] has two aspects, the one seriousness and the other 
frivolity ... As continuous seriousness causes boredom, so continuous frivolity 
leads to scorn and ignominy. But if, to ward off boredom ..., one sometimes 
inclines to pay attention to some kind of frivolity . . . one may be excused since 
the ancients have in this respect permitted as much.’ He concludes the preface 
with these words: ‘The study of these pages requires an open ear and a 
joyous nature. May God grant all men those two gifts.’ 3 

Although in his anecdotes and tales Zākānī spares no one, the most telling 
remarks are those aimed at time-servers, courtiers, flatterers, and hypocrites. 
An example of his rebuke of sycophantic courtiers is provided by the following 
tale: ‘ Sultan Mahmüd was presented with a dish of egg plant at a time when he 
was feeling particularly hungry. He found it delicious and said that egg plant 
was an excellent food. A boon companion started reciting the merits of the egg 
plant. When the sultan was satiated he remarked that egg plant was an 
extremely harmful food. Accordingly his companion spoke in highly exag- 
gerated terms of the harmfulness of the egg plant. The sultan said: “ Wretch, 
you were praising it just now.” “ I am your companion, sire, not the egg plant’s 
companion,” said the man. “I have to talk to please you, not the egg 
plant! ”’ 3 In another story, the Tlkhàn Abū Ba'id forces a dignified man of 
learning, ‘Adud al-Din ji, to join a Süfi dance. When someone criticizes his 
efforts, saying, ‘ You are not dancing to time—don’t bother,’ he replies, ‘I am 
not dancing to time, I am dancing to order.’ 33 

In addition to courtiers, Zäkänï had a poor opinion of judges, preachers and 
influential figures in general. He considered them to be corrupt and held them 
responsible for the ills he observed in society. His obvious dislike of preachers 
and judges is evident in the following anecdotes: ' À preacher was asked what 
Islam was. He answered: “I am a preacher. What have I to do with 
Islam ؟‎ "' 4 Or alternatively: ‘A preacher was saying from the pulpit: “ If 
a man dies drunk he will be buried drunk and rise from the grave drunk." 
A Khurasani in the congregation said “ By God, that is a wine worth a hundred 
dinars a bottle!" ’ 35 He pours scorn on judges more rudely: ' Talhak was 
asked '* What is cuckoldry ? ". He replied, “ That question should be addressed 
to the judges." ’ 35 And finally, ‘A Turkoman had a claim against somebody. 
He filled a pitcher with chalk, covered it with some melted butter, and took it 
to the judge as a bribe. The judge took the Turkoman’s side, settled the case as 
he wanted and gave him a written and signed judgement. After a week he 


3s p. 62. Talhak was Sultàn Mabmüd of Ghasnah’s legendary buffoon. 
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discovered what had been done to the butter. He summoned the Turkoman, 
saying: “ There is an error in the judgemens. Bring it back to me to correct." 
“ There is no error in the judgement,” the Turkoman responded. “ If there is an 
error it lies in the pitcher.” '?" He also disliked religious zealots and fanatics. 
He himself was a Sunni and the enmity between Sunnis and Shi'ites is on several 
occasions the object of his ridicule. 

Zakani had a sharp eye for the hardships prevalent in medieval life. His 
anecdotes regarding, for instance, poverty appear to speak with the voice of 
experience as the following tale indicates: ‘ A corpse was on its way to burial. 
A poor man and his young son were standing by the roadside. ‘‘ What’s in it, 
Daddy ? " asked the boy. “ A man.” “ Where are they taking himto!” “To 
a place where there is no food, clothing, bread, water, fuel, gold, silver, mats or 
rugs," answered the father. “ Are they taking him to our house, then ? ” asked 
the boy.’ 38 Or, ‘ A burglar was searching through a poor man’s house at night. 
The man woke up and said, “ Rascal, what you seek in darkness we seek in 
broad daylight and still cannot find.” ’ But his most telling comment on this 
topic is the following verse from the AkAlaq al-Ashraf: 


To the haves is given the here and now. 
To the have-nots is given the promise of vomorrow.?? 


When dealing with the common people, the target of Zakani’s sharp tongue 
is above all his own townsmen, the Qazwinis whom he portrays as naive and 
even downright stupid; but he does so, nevertheless, with a certain affection. 
The following tales illustrate his lack of respect for his fellow townsmen. ‘A 
Qazwini armed with an enormous shield went to fight the Ismá^lis. A stone 
fired from their stronghold struck and injured his head. He was much annoyed 
and exclaimed, “ Rascal, are you blind that you cannot see so huge a shield and 
must throw stones at my head?” ’ 4° Or, ‘A certain Qazwini was returning 
from Baghdad in the summer. They asked him what he used to do there. He 
replied, “ Sweat." ' 41 This is an example of Zakani’s brevity at its very best. 
The scene is set with the minimum of words and the humorous point perfectly 
made with a single word. In another tale he is rather more insulting: ‘ A group 
of Qàzwinis had gone to fight the Isma‘ilis. On their return each of them was 
holding a pole on which was impaled the head of an infidel, except for one, who 
was carrying 8 foot on his pole. He was asked: “ Who killed him ? " “I did,” 
said the Qazwini. “ Why did you not bring his head f " they asked. '' By the 
time I got there the head had been removed." ' “ And finally, the stupidity 
of Qazwinis is illustrated in the following : ' À Qazwini, having lost his donkey, 
was going round the town thanking God. He was asked why he was so thankful. 
The answer was because he had not been on the donkey; if he had been it 
would have been the fourth day that he himself had been lost.’ € 

Zakani is just as unkind to the natives of Khuräsän. For example, ‘A 
Khuräsäni was climbing into someone else's garden on a ladder. The owner of 
the garden arrived and said, “ What are you doing in my garden?” "Iam 
selling ladders,” was the reply. “ Are you selling ladders in my garden ? " The 
Khurasani replied: “ The ladder is mine, I sell it where I please." ' 44 In 
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another, less refined, tale, he scoffs at the stupidity of both Khuräsänis and 
Qazwinis, killing two birds with one stone: ‘ A Khuräsäni went to the physician 
saying that his wife was unwell and asking what he should do. “ Bring a speci- 
men from your wife tomorrow so that I can see and tell you,” said the physician. 
It so happened that on the same day the husband fell ill too. The following day 
he brought the specimen to the physician with a piece of string tied round the 
middle. “ What have you tied this string for?” asked the physician. The 
patient replied: “ I fell iH too; the top part is mine and the bottom part my 
wife's." The next day the physican was recounting the episode to a group of 
friends. A Qazwini present said: “ Sir, be forgiving. The Khurasanis have no 
sense. Had he tied the string round the outside of the bottle or the inside ?”’ 45 

There are also many miscellaneous tales with no particular profession in 
view: ‘ À man said to his friend “ I had fifty maunds of wheat, but by the time 
I found out the mice had eaten it all.” His friend said, “ I had fifty maunds of 
wheat too, but by the time the mice found out, I had eaten it all.” ’ 46 

‘ A witty man noticed a roast chicken untouched for three days on the table 
of a miser. He said, “ The life of this chicken is longer after death than 
before it.” ? 47 

‘ A man put his guest to sleep on the ground floor; in the middle of the night 
he heard his guest’s laughter coming from the upper floor. “ What are you 
doing up there ? " asked the host. “ I rolled over in my sleep." “ But normally 
people roll downwards; do you roll upwards ? " said the host. “ That is just 
why I am laughing." ’ 48 

Talhak’s mule was stolen. “It is your own fault for neglecting to watch 
over it,” said one. Another said, “ It is your groom’s fault for leaving the 
stable door open." Talhak said: “Then in this case the thief is the innocent 
party.” > 49 

‘A mu'ezzin was calling people to prayer while running along. Someone 
asked him: “ Why are you running ? " He replied: ' I am told that my voice 
is pleasing from a distance; I am running so that I can hear it from a 
distance.” ' 0 

Again and again, Zäkäni returns to his fellow townsmen, Thus ‘ A Qazwini 
had lost his ring in his house. He was looking for it in the street, saying that it 
was dark inside.’ 5! 

Zakani had a poor opinion of human kind in general. He was a cynic par 
excellence who believed that man’s conduct is seldom motivated by sincerity. 
Here lies both his strength and his weakness, since no great writer can be 
exclusively cynical. In his opinion, insincerity, even between friends, is far more 
common than is generally believed. For example: ‘Someone asked a friend to 
lend him his horse. The friend said: “ I have a horse, but it is black.” “ Is not 
a black horse fit to ride * " was the response. He replied, “ Since I am not 
going to lend it, this excuse is good enough,” '  ‘ Or on the subject of foolish 
friends who give foolish advice, he wrote: ‘ A man said to his friend, “ My eye 
is hurting. What should I do?” “ Last year,” replied his friend, “ one of my 
teeth was hurting. I pulled it out.” ’  Zakani does not even refrain from 
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sarcasm at the expense of the handicapped: ‘ A native of Shiraz was preparing 
hashish in a mosque. The mosque attendant came and engaged him in a fierce 
dispute. The Shirazi looked at him: he was blind, lame, and scaldheaded. 
“ Little fellow,” he said, “ God has not bestowed on you such favour that you 
should display such a passion in defence of His house.” ’ 54 Or on baldness, he 
wrote: ‘A bald man was about to leave a public bath. His hat had been stolen. 
He argued with the bath-keeper, who declared that he had not had a hat when 
he entered. “ 0 Musulmans ! " cried the bald man, “ Is this one of those heads 
which can be carried around without a hat?” ’ 55 

In his Treatise on definitions, which consists of 10 short chapters, Zakani 
displays his mastery of precision and brevity. Sorutinizing a particular aspect 
of society in each chapter, with a single mot juste or a very brief sentence, he 
pinpoints the peculiarities of his key terms. A chapter is devoted to judges and 
their subordinates. He defines the Qadi himself as ‘ he who is cursed by all’. 
His definition of the fortunate is ‘ that person who never sees a judge '. His view 
of lesser professions is no more complimentary. The money changer is defined 
as ‘ petty thief’ and the chemist as ‘the one who wishes to see everyone un- 
well”, the physician as ‘ executioner ’. Even tailors do not escape his sharp pen. 
In one instance he defines the tailor as light-fingered and in another as the one 
who does not sew to fit. In his Sad Pand (One hundred counsels), Zakani again 
shows his contempt for judges." In Counsel no. 43 he advises: ' Do not eat or 
drink wine on your own, because this is the habit of judges and Jews.’ His 
disapproval of Jewish practices is voiced in a few other instances, while his 
dislike of àjjts is apparent from Counsel no. 81: ‘ Do not go on the pilgrimage 
lest greed overtake you and you lose your faith and become ungenerous.’ 
There is scarcely a single category of people that escapes Zakanis sarcasm which 
is often expressed in erotic and obscene language. Typical examples are to be 
found in the Rish-namah, (Book of the Beard). This work, like Sa‘di’s Gulistän, 
is in prose, interspersed with poetry. It consists of a dialogue between the author 
and the beard, the latter seen as the destroyer of youthful male beauty. The 
beard appears and boastfully declares its identity, ‘I am the beard of faith, the 
father of beauties.’ 5° The author answers: ‘ That is nonsense. A beard has no 
nickname or title—a beard is a beard is a beard.’ Zàk&ni makes some amusing 
observations here. For example, one verse runs as follows : 


Adam while beardless was in Paradise ; 
When he grew a beard he was thrown out of Paradise. 


Even more curious is a verse supposedly uttered by homosexuals as a satirical 
observation on beards : 


He who has no beard has something ; 
He who has a beard has nothing. 


To support his argument he then quotes two verses from the Hazaliyyat of 
Ba'di. Later the author resorts to prayer; ‘O God, save all of us from the 
evils of the beard,’ and repeats the point in the following verse : 


5 Man-am Rish al-Din Abû 'l-Mahdsin. The name consists of a mock title (lagab with Din) 
and a S erg kunyah, for mahdsin, beauties, is also used to mean beard. 
ulliyät, Tehran, Shirkat-1 Kitàb-Furüshi-yi Adab, 1317/1938, last pagination, 403. 
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That kind of calamity which is called a beard 
May the day never come when it befalls your face. 


To sum up, the individuality of Zakani in his chosen field is beyond dispute. 
If there is anyone in Persian literature who can really be termed a satirist, it is 
he. In spite of his frequent lewdness and obscenity, the quality and unusual 
themes of his writings, in poetry and in prose, particularly the latter, are on 
such a high level that Persian prose would have been far poorer without him. 
Works such as Akhlag al-Ashraf both in terms of literary ability and wide 
appeal have secured their author enduring popularity. His skill in producing 
precise and terse prose is almost unsurpassed. Seldom has a Persian writer made 
his point so effectively with a simple conjunction as did Zakani in the following 
story: ‘ À slave girl was brought to the caliph. He asked: ' Are you a virgin 
or...?” At once she answered: “Or...” ® It is this quality of writing, 
that has enabled Zäkänï to express so pungently, so lucidly and so amusingly his 
view of humanity, its follies, its predicaments and its dilemmas. That is why the 
works of Zàkàni, unlike those of any other author of fourteenth-century Persia 
(with the single exception of the great Hafiz), have not suffered the ravages of 
time. And it is for this reason that we value him today, that we read him, learn 
from him and, above all, enjoy him. 


Kulliyit-i ‘Ubayd-i Zakant, n, 93.‏ 1ه 


THE ILKHAN AHMAD’S EMBASSIES TO QALAWUN: 
TWO CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS 


By P. M. Horr 


With the accession of Tegider, alias Ahmad, on the death of his brother 
Abaqa in 681/1282, the Tkhänate was for the first time ruled by a Muslim. 
Consequently the possibility appeared of the establishment of peaceful relations 
with the rival Mamlik sultanate under al-Mansür Qalawiin (regn. 678-89/ 
1279-90). Two successive embassies were in fact sent to the sultan during 
Ahmad’s short reign, and accounts of these as seen in Mamlük court circles are 
extant in the writings of two contemporaries. The first appears in the largely 
unpublished biography of Qaläwün, al-Fadl al-ma'thür min siat al-Malik 
al-Mansür by Shafi b. ‘Ali (649-730/1252-1330),1 and the second in the 
published but incomplete biography, Tashrif al-ayyam wa’l-‘ustir fi strat 
al-Malik al-Manstir by the maternal uncle of Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali, Muhyi al-Din Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir (620-92/1223-92).2 Both writers served in the chancery of the 
sultan in Cairo. 

The account of the Mongol embassies in al-Fadl al-ma’thür forms a con- 
tinuous portion of the text (ff. 64b-80b),® composed in rhymed prose, and 
written with the clear purpose of glorifying Qaläwün and his achievements, 
while denigrating the Mongols. The section is headed ‘ An account of what befell 
our lord the sultan and had befallen no other ruler, i.e. the submission of the 
Mongols and their ruler's request for peace ’. It opens with a description of the 
courage and hardiness of the Mongol hordes, and their extensive conquests since 
their appearance in A.H. 614 (1217-18)—one of the very few dates provided by 
this author. The Mamlük victory at ‘Ayn Jālūt is described as having been 
achieved by Qutuz under the inspiration of Qaläwün, who then goes on to clear 
Syria of the Mongols. Baybars is not presented as the victor of ‘Ayn Jalüt but 
mentioned only in passing in connexion with later campaigns. This is a reversal 
of the role usually ascribed to him, but it must be remembered that the primary 
source for the received version of events is Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s own court bio- 
graphy of Baybars, not an independent authority. 

Shafi‘ then passes (f. 66b) to the main subject of the section. He states that 
Ahmad on his accession was converted to Islam by a certain Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän of Mosul, who advised him to make peace with the sultan for the 
sake of the remnant of the Mongol army (f. 67a). Ahmad thereupon proclaimed 
Islam throughout his dominions, and sent an embassy with a letter to Qalawiin. 
The ambassadors are named as the Imam Qutb al-Din (the judge of Kayseri) 
and the Amir Shams al-Din b. al-Tayti al-Amidi. Shafi‘ speaks disparagingly of 
the Persianized Arabic of Ahmad’s letter, drafted by one Jamal al-Din b. ‘Isa, 
but gives its text (ff. 67a-70b). In the letter, dated mid-Jumada 1 681/mid- 
August 1282, Ahmad speaks of himself as a convert in youth to Islam. On his 
accession, he says, he convoked a quriltai of his kinsmen, commanders and 
notables, who wished unanimously to carry out Abaqa’s command to resume the 
war against the Mamlük sultanate. Fortified by the advice of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, Ahmad decided to seek peace with Qalàwün. He announces his 


1 Bodleian, MS Marsh 424. A portion was published with translation by Axel Moberg, ‘ Regie- 
rungspromemoria emes agyptischen Sultans’, Festschrift Eduard Sachau, Berlin, 1915, 406-21. 
ed. Murüd Kamil, [Cairo, 1961]. 
3 sic in MS, where two successive folios are numbered 39. 
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establishment of Islam and the Shari'a, his restoration of wag fs, his encourage- 
ment of the Pilgrimage, and his opening of the roads for the free passage of 
merchants. Even a spy disguised as a dervish, who had been arrested by 
military patrol, had been sent back, although previously he would have been put 
to death. Ahmad protests that such espionage is no longer necessary. 

The ambassadors were strictly escorted while passing through Mamlük terri- 
tory, and were received by the sultan in state (f. 71). The audience was at night- 
time by the light of many candles. Qalawiin sat on his throne, surrounded by 
his Mamlüks in golden robes. When the ambassadors entered, they were dumb- 
founded. The sultan sent for the head of his chancery, Fath al-Din Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir (the son of Muhyi al-Din), who appeared and stood before him— 
although this deference was not required by his office. At the sultan’s command, 
he took his seat on Qaläwün’s right in accordance with precedent, and asked 
the ambassadors their business in Turkish through an interpreter. Qutb al-Din 
(here styled al-Shirüzi) said he had an oral message and a letter. The sultan 
ordered him to give the letter and repeat the message to Fath al-Din, who was 
skilled in correspondence. The ambassador demurred as his instructions were to 
give the message to the sultan personally, but his objections were overborne. 
The next morning, Fath al-Din read the ilkhan’s letter to his senior colleagues in 
the chancery, and told them all to draft an answer (f. 72a). They all held back 
except his father Muhyi al-Din, who composed an answer but did not put it in 
writing as it did not win general agreement. Then comes a characteristic touch 
by Shafi‘. Although he was not himself present at the meeting, he produced a 
draft which was well received, and a final answer was put together from this and 
a draft of Fath al-Din’s. Here as on other occasions, Shafi‘ presents himself as 
the man with the bright conclusive idea.* The text of the letter, dated 1 Rama- 
dan 681/3 December 1282, then follows (ff. 72a-77a).5 After receiving gifts 
from the sultan, the ambassadors returned to the ilkhan to report the greatness 
and magnificence of Qalàwün. 

The sultan’s letter to the ilkhän was in measured terms. Ahmad’s profession 
of faith is welcomed but Qaläwün points out that his own conversion to Islam 
was earlier, and counters Ahmad’s allusion to succession by familial right 
(Qalawiin himself being a usurper) by the assertion that God has given the 
inheritance to the one He has chosen. He notes that Ahmad has overruled the 
wishes of the quriltai and preferred a peaceful policy; had he done otherwise, 
his attack would have turned against him. In response to Ahmad’s grant of 
free passage to travellers, Qaläwün has issued similar orders to his governors in 
al-Rahba, Aleppo, al-Bira and ‘Ayntab, but he insists that the disguising of 
spies as dervishes was a practice initiated by the ilkhans. He goes on to answer 
the oral communications of the ambassadors. To Ahmad’s assurance that he 
has no territorial ambitions, and that an immediate agreement on the status quo 
might be concluded, the sultan replies somewhat evasively. Ahmad says that 
there is no further need for warfare against the Muslims; Qalawün draws his 
attention to the atrocities committed in Anatolia, a dependency of the Tlkhanate, 
by his uncle Qongqurtai. Finally, Ahmad suggests that if hostilities are to 


4 Shafi‘ modestly describes how he clinched negotiations with Tripoli in 669/1271 and dis- 
covered a casus belly with Acre ın 689/1290; of. P. M. Holt, ‘ The treaties of the early Mamlik 
sultans with the Frankish states’, BSOAS, XII, 1, 1980, at pp. 70-1, 76; idem. ‘ Some observa- 
tons on Shafi‘ b. ‘Als biography of Baybara’, Journal of Semitic Studies, XXIX, 1, 1984, at 
pp. 127-9. 

> The letter and Qaläwün’s reply were printed from the then unpublished MS of Tashrif 
al-ayydm with a French translation by E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de l'Égypte, 
Paris, 1845, ur, 158-66, 185-201. 
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continue, they should select a place for an ultimate trial by combat—a proposal 
which Qaläwün dismisses out of 65 

For the second embassy to the sultan, Ahmad sent the shaykh who had been 
the instrument of his conversion. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän travelled with a 
great retinue and a parasol (described by Shafi‘ as ‘ a dome of hide’) was borne 
over his head. He was instructed to conclude peace with Qalàwün. The sultan 
was informed by his agents of every stage in the ambassador's progress (f. 77b). 
Orders were sent to a senior amir, Jamal al-Din Aqüsh al-Farisi (the name sug- 
gests that he was linguistically qualified for the duty) to meet the ambassador at 
al-Bira, the Mamlük frontier-post on the Euphrates, and to forbid the use of the 
parasol, which was one of the sultan’s insignia. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
deferred to the sultan’s command, and made his way to Aleppo, where the 
governor, Shams al-Din Qaräsunqur al-Mansiiri, had made preparations for his 
reception. He and his retinue were held incommunicado, while the governor 
sent a report of their numbers to the sultan. Shafi‘ was surprised to note that the 
list included four dervishes for chanting and religious music. On consulting his 
senior amirs and advisers, the sultan decided to meet the ambassador—a 
decision which received divine approval. A rhetorical account follows of the 
joyous entry of the sultan into Damascus (ff. 77b-78b). 

Qalawiin took up his residence in the citadel, and sent for the ambassador 
and his retinue from Aleppo. They were allowed to rest for three days, then 
summoned to an audience. Like the previous ambassadors, Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän was confronted with the sultan erthroned among his magnificently 
robed Mamlüks. He himself was dressed as a dervish, and was accompanied by 
the Atabeg (not here explained) and Shams al-Din b. al-Tayti. He was of a 
light complexion, and his speech was confused (f. 79a). The reverse of this folio, 
which is defaced, describes the offering of a sealed box as a gift to the sultan, 
When opened, it disclosed a steel pen-box ornamented with gold and silver (?), 
allegedly the work of the shaykh himself. The sultan received it with disdain, 
and handed it over at once to his head of chancery. He listened to the ambassa- 
dor’s message, and dismissed him. Then came the report of Ahmad’s death, 
brought by carrier-pigeon. The sultan sent for the ambassador, and told him the 
news. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän fell down in a swoon, and died a few days later. 
Shams al-Din b. al-Tayti was taken to imprisonment in the Citadel of Cairo, 
and the rest of the company were allowed to return home. Qaläwün then sent 
spies and informers to watch developments after Ahmad’s death (ff. 79a—80b). 

The account by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zàhir in Tashrif al-ayyäm is more prosaic, 
factual and detailed. It is not presented as a single episode but the data are 
distributed among several annals. The introductory passage (pp. 2-4) is 
headed ‘ An account of the perdition of Abagha [stc] and the passing of the 
kingdom to Takudär called Ahmad’. It gives the date of Abaqa’s death 
(mid-Hijja 680/2 March 1282), and mentions portents of the event. Like Shafi‘, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir asserts that the Mongols professed Islam and made an ap- 
proach to Qalawiin as a stratagem in view of their weakness in face of the 
Muslims. The text is given of a letter sent by Ahmad to Baghdad in which he 
announces his conversion to Islam and the restoration of the waq fs (pp. 4-5). 

The account of the first embassy follows (pp. 5-16). The ambassadors are 
named as the chief judge Qutb al-Din Mahmii al-Shirázi (who is here designated 
the judge of Sivas), the Amir Baha’ al-Din (atabeg of the Seljuk Sultan Mas'üd 

* By a curious comcidence, a similar proposal was made in the same year (1282) by Charles of 


Anjou to Peter of Aragon, when disputing over Sicily; cf. Steven Runciman, The Siahan 
Vespers, Cambridge, 1958, 236. 
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of Rüm) and the Amir Shams al-Din b. al-Sahib, who is described as one of the 
intimate entourage (ahad al-khawass) of the lord of Mardin. This last is, of 
course, the Shams al-Din b. al-Tayti al-Amidi of Shafi‘, and he is identified 
by al-Magrizi (Sulük, 1/3, 723) as being the waztr of Maridin. Their journey from 
al-Bira to Aleppo (where they arrived on 21 Jumada II 681/26 September 1282), 
Damascus and Cairo is described much as in the first account. As regards their 
audience with Qaläwün, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir is brief in the extreme: he merely 
says that they made obeisance, and delivered their letter and oral messages. 
The text of Ahmad’s letter and Qalàwün's reply are given. These show some few 
variants from the version given by Shafi‘ but nothing of substance. On their 
return journey, the ambassadors reached Aleppo on 6 Shawwäl 681/7 Jan. 1283. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir like Shafi‘ emphasizes the measures taken to prevent the 
Mongol ambassadors having any contact with the sultan’s subjects. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s account of the second embassy is broken up among four 
separate passages. He first (p. 44) briefly announces the arrival at Damascus on 
Tuesday, 2 Hijja 682/21 February 1284, of the ambassadors, whom he names as 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän and S.m.dághü—a name which does not appear in 
Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali’s account. In the second passage (pp. 48-50), he represents ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän as advising Ahmad to profess Islam as a trick, so that he would have 
no trouble from Qalawiin while he settled accounts with Arghun and his other 
kinsmen. ‘Abd al-Rahmän is said to have been a Mamlük by origin. He is 
represented as having acquired ascendancy over Ahmad and the Mongols by 
his charismatic powers, which he expected to be equally effective in Qalawiin’s 
territories. His journey, retinue and reception at the frontier by Aqiish al-Farisi 
are described much as by Shafi‘ but specific dates are given for his arrival at 
Maridin (4 Rabi‘ 11 682/9 July 1283) and at Aleppo (26 Shawwal 682/17 Jan. 
1284). In contrast to Shafi’, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir says that the ambassadors were 
sent on to Damascus before Qaläwün’s arrival there. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s third passage (pp. 61-66) summarizes developments in 
the IIkhànate ending in the overthrow of Ahmad and the accession of Arghun. 
It tells how Qalawiin received a despatch in cipher from his chief spy reporting 
on events, and gives its contents. 

The fourth passage (pp. 68-9) completes the story. The news of Ahmad’s 
death reached Qaläwün at Gaza, when he was on his way to Syria. He entered 
Damascus on 2 Jumada I1 683/16 Aug. 1284, but instead of a rhetorical descrip- 
tion of the event such as Shafi‘ provides, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir merely remarks, 
‘The people displayed their customary joy at his arrival’. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
and $.m.däghü, having been held incommunicado, did not receive letters telling 
of Ahmad’s death. They were summoned to an audience with the sultan, and 
forcibly compelled to kiss the ground before him. They delivered the ilkhàn's 
letter, and (apparently after leaving the sultan’s presence) were told of their 
master’s death. At a further audience, ‘Abd al-Rahman presented his gift, which 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir simply says was accepted. The story ends very differently 
from that told by Shafi‘: we are informed that the ambassadors continued 
to be generously entertained and kindly treated. 

The account concludes with the text of Ahmad’s second letter to Qaläwün 
(not given by Shafi‘), which is dated early Rabi’ I 683/May-June 1283 
(pp. 69-71). It is in fact the credentials of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän as ambassa- 
dor. In the preamble Ahmad professes his desire to promote the well-being and 
peace of mankind, especially the Muslims. He describes his sending of an 
embassy to the chiefs of the Golden Horde, the regent Nogai and the khan 
Téde Méngke, deploring the decline of the Mongol empire through its divisions, 
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and urging a return to the precepts of Jochi Khan, i.e. the restoration of good 
mutual relations. Having received a favourable reply, Ahmad now sends 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahmän at Qalàwün's request (as he asserts), giving him full 
powers to negotiate a treaty. In the circumstances there was, of course, no 
answer to this letter. 

The two accounts contain a number of mutually incompatible details, which 
are not easily reconciled or explained, but the more sober narrative of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zahir is probably the more reliable. Apart from these discrepancies, both 
agree in illustrating the attitude of the Mamlük sultan and his servants towards 
the Tlkhánate in the late seventh/thirteenth century. The Mongols are viewed 
with extreme mistrust: Ahmad’s conversion (which appears to be dated by 
both after his accession) and his attempt to establish friendly relations are 
presented as due to military and political calculation and lacking in personal 
conviction and sincerity. The Mongol ambassadors are escorted through 
Mamlük territory in the medieval equivalent of a sealed train, and then held 
without communication with either the sultan’s subjects or the Ilkhanate. Their 
audiences with Qaläwün are set-pieces of stage-management, designed to 
impress the ambassadors with the superior magnificence of the Mamlük sultan 
and his court. Yet behind this apparently confident presentation of events, 
one can detect traces of the old fear of the Mongols as the uncouth but all- 
conquering barbarians who destroyed the heartlands of dar al-Islam. This is 
the note struck by the opening words of Shafi‘ b. ‘Alî (f. 65a) : 


Well known are the great power of this enemy and his ease in coming and 
going, his great numbers and his high resolution in spite of his miserable 
equipment, his audacity and firmness, his fortitude and capacity to with- 
stand even freezing conditions, his contentment with clothes that do not 
cover his nakedness, with food that does not sustain his strength, with drink 
that does not quench his burning thirst. . . . The summer does not repel them 
with its heat, nor the cold with its chill, nor an enemy with his numbers. 


The lasting fear of the Mongols by the Mamlük sultans and their subjects is 
openly expressed by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir when, after describing the defeat of 
Ahmad by Arghun (p. 63), he concludes : 


God willing, may they [sc. the Mongols] ever continue at odds with one 
of them killing another until God has purged the earth of them. May God 
cause every enemy of our lord the sultan to perish, and make His name 
blessed everywhere. 


FROM JABAL ‘AMIL TO PERSIA? 


By ALBERT HoURANI 


Shri scholars from Jabal ‘Amil, the hill-country which lies inland from 
Sayda and Sir in southern Lebanon, claim that theirs is the oldest of all Shri 
communities. They attribute its foundation to Abū Dharr, a Companion of the 
Prophet and one of the first supporters of the claims of ‘Ali to be his successor. 
He is said to have gone from Madina to Damascus, and to have been exiled from 
there to the country districts of Budd al-Shäm, or Syria in the broader geo- 
graphical sense. There is a mosque associated with his name in the village of 
Mays al-Jabal.? 

Little is known in fact about the spread of Shi‘ism in this district at an early 
date. What is certain is that it was widespread in Bilad al-Shäm as a whole by 
the tenth century. When a Shi'i dynasty, the Hamdanids, ruled in Aleppo, and 
later when most of the country was incorporated into the Fatimid Empire, a 
majority of the Muslim part of the Syrian population may have been Shi‘. 
A number of travellers of the time bear witness to this. Násir-i Khusraw, 
passing through Sir in 1047, notes that most of the population is Shi'i, although 
the 7205 is Sunni.’ Ibn Jubayr records in 1184 that there are more Shi'is than 
Sunnis in the country of Damascus, and they are divided into a number of 
groups, Imàmis, Ráfidis, Zaydis, Isma‘ilis and Nusayris.* Half a century later, 
Y&qüt ibn ‘Abd Allāh in his geographical dictionary quotes from Ibn Butlàn, 
who visited Aleppo in the middle of the eleventh century and reported that the 
legal scholars there gave their fatwas in accordance with the Imàmi madhhab.5 
Shri biographical dictionaries also give the names of a number of scholars from 
Aleppo in this period.* 

The conquest of Syria by Salah al-Din, and the rule first of the Ayyübids 
and then of the Mamlüks, turned the tide. The military expeditions of the 
Mamlüks in the Kisrawän district of northern Lebanon, more or less unsuccess- 
ful in 1292 and 1300 but totally successful in 1305, were directed not so much 
against the ‘ Twelver ' Imämis as against the more extreme and uncompromising 
groups, the Isméa‘ilis and Nusayris, who, living as they did near to the Mediter- 
ranean cogat, could be regarded as posing a political as well as a religious danger. 
Ibn Taymiyya directed faiwas against them, and he himself took part in the 
third expedition. The Imämis also came under pressure of various kinds, how- 
ever; the line between Sunnis and Shi'is was not as firmly drawn as it was later 
to be, and no doubt many crossed it in order to conform with the beliefs of the 
rulers. By the fourteenth century Shi‘is were probably no longer in a majority 
among the Muslim inhabitants of Syria. They had ceased to be important in 
northern Syria, but continued to be present in Damascus, where there was an 
important centre of local Shi'i devotion, the shrine of Sayyida Zaynab. For the 

1T am most grateful to Professor Wilferd Madelung, Dr. Hossein Modarressi Tabütabá'i and 
Mr. Mohammed Mattar for helpful ions and criticisms, and for drawing my attention to 
sources which I should not otherwise have known. 

1 J. Robson, ' Abū Dharr al-Ghifari ', Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), 1, 114-15; Muham- 
mad al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Amal al-dmil fi tarajim ‘ulama’ Jabal ‘Amil (Baghdad 1385/1965-86), 1, 13 ; 
Muhsin al-Amin [al-'Amilt], Khitat Jabal ‘Amil (Beirut, 1983), 83. 

3 Nassiri Khosrau, Sefer-nameh, French tr. C. Sohefer (Paris, 1881), 47. 

4 Muhammad ibn Jubayr, Rikla, ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden/London, 1907), 380. 

4 Y&qüt ibn ‘Abd Allah al- Hamawi, Mu'jam al Buldan: Jacut's Geographisches Worterbuch, 
ed. F. Wustenfeld (Leipzig. 1867), xx, 307. 

* e.g. Tag j al-Din Najm al-Halabi in Amal al-dmil, 11, 46; ‘Izz al-Din Hamza ibn ‘Al 


al-Husayni al-Halabi, ibid., 105-6. Cf. ‘Umar ibn Ahmad Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab min 
ta'rikh Halab, ed. S. Dahhàn, u, (Damasous, 1954), 203-4. 
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most part they were confined to the regions where they have continued to live 
until today  Nusayris in the region of Ladhigiyya, Isma‘ilis in two small 
groups, Druzes m the southern half of Lebanon, and Imamis in Jabal ‘Amil 
and the Biqà' valley. 

In spite of attrition and occasional persecution, the high tradition of Shi‘ 
learning continued to exist m the small market towns and villages of these 
districts We know httle about the schools and scholars of Jabal ‘Amil before 
the twelfth century, but from that time onwards the outlines become clearer 
In some of the towns and villages there were families of scholars who handed 
down the tradition from father to son, and attracted seekers after learning from 
elsewhere. There do not appear to have been large schools with permanent 
endowments.’ 

Some of the most important of these families lived in small towns lying on 
trade routes from Damascus. Mashghara and Jazzin (then a Shi'i town, although 
later it was to become Maronite Christian) were on the main road from Damascus 
to Sayda, and Mashghara also lay near a route running southwards to Galilee. 
Karak Nih, one of the most important centres of learning, was further north, 
in the Biga', on one of the two main roads between Damascus and Ba‘labakk ; 
during the Mamlük period it was the administrative centre of the district of 
Biqà&' al-‘Azizi, and had a mosque built at what was believed to be the burial- 
place of Noah, where teachers, students and readers of the Qur'àn were sup- 
ported by endowments from the Mamlük sultan. Other centres of learning, 
however, like Nabatiyya, Juba‘ and Mays al-Jabal, lay on smaller routes and 
were little more than villages.? 

The persistence of a tradition of high learning in poor rural districts, and 
without the support of the ruler or the great cities, needs to be explained. The 
depth of conviction which has always marked the partisans of ‘Ali and his line 
partly accounts for it, as also does the existence of the shrine cities of Iraq, 
exercising an influence from afar. Two other reasons may be suggested, however. 
The first is the comparative remoteness of Jabal ‘Amil from the centres of 
power, the small scale of its life and the poverty of its resources, all of which 
made it scarcely worth the while of the rulers of the great cities to occupy or 
control it directly, so long as its inhabitants offered no political threat. In the 
absence of direct control, the region was ruled by local lords, some of whom were 
Shi‘is and could extend patronage and protection to those who shared their 
loyalties. At least one of the historic ruling families of Jabal ‘Amil, that of ‘Ali 
al-Saghir (ancestors of the present notable family of As‘ad) appears to have been 
present by the fourteenth cenvury.? 

The remoteness of the district and the protection of its leading families may 
not only have preserved a Shi“ tradition which already existed there, but attrac- 
ted Imamis from other parts of Syria. The modern historian of Jabal ‘Amil 
and its scholars, Muhsin al-Amin al-‘Amili, has suggested that learned Shi‘is 
from Aleppo and Damascus may have found refuge there. As one piece of 
evidence for this, he points out that the first great ‘alim of the district, Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. Makki, did not receive his sjāzas from local teachers, as 
did later scholars, but went tc Iraq and elsewhere to study.1° 


7 Khatat, 182 f. 

* R. Dussaud, Topographte historique de la Syris antique el mediéval (Paris, 1927); M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie s l'époque des Mamelouks (Paris, 1923), 70, 74, 246; J. 
Sourdel-Thomine, ‘ Inscriptions arabes de Karak Nuh’, Bulletin d'Etudes Orientales, 13, 1949-51, 
71-84. 


9 Khstat, 134. 
39 ibid., 77-8. 
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A second reason for the persistence of Imami learning may perhaps be found 
in the lack of a sharp distinction between the Sunni and Shi' traditions of 
learning. Relations between them were delicately balanced between toleration 
and persecution. The possibility of persecution was always present, but at the 
same time Sunni and Shi‘ scholars could learn from each other. The 57 
movement, which was given an impetus by Najm al-Din Jafar al-Hilli, known 
as al-Muhaqaiq al-Awwal (602/1205-6—676/1277) and then by Jamal al-Din 
Hasan ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli, known as the ‘Allama (648/1250—726/1325), 
had an influence beyond the Shi'i community. It laid emphasis upon the need to 
interpret the traditions of the Imäms in accordance with logical principles, and 
to deduce from them a body of legal precepts. This involved oollecting the tra- 
ditions attributed to the Imams, assessing the reliability of those who had trans- 
mitted them, drawing conclusions from them, and formulating the rules by 
which such conclusions should be drawn. Shi'i scholars who followed this line 
of thought were encouraged not to withdraw into their own community, but to 
seek knowledge of Hadith and understanding of the principles of judicial 
reasoning wherever they could find it, among ‘amma and khasga, Sunnis and 
Shi'is alike. On the other hand, the 'Allàma's methodology of law had a deep 
influence upon Ibn Taymiyya, although he wrote a polemical reply to the 
Allàma's Minhaj al-karäma.n 

Examples both of the links between Sunni and Shi'i scholars and of the 
threat of persecution which was ever present can be found in the lives and deaths 
of two scholars of Jabal ‘Amil who are commonly known as the First and 
Second Martyrs (al-Shahid al-Awwal and al-Thant). The First Martyr, Shams 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Makki (734/1333-34—786/1384), a native of Jazzin, 
studied with Fakhr al-Din, the son of the ‘Allama, and other teachers in Iraq, 
where he stayed for five years, and then went to study with Sunni teachers in 
Mecca, Madina, Baghdad, Damascus, Jerusalem and Hebron; the number of 
those with whom he studied is said to have been 40. Following the Usili line of 
thought, his main work was to define the methods and rules of jurisprudence, on 
the basis of what he had learnt from the Sunni as well as the Shi'i tradition of 
usül al-figh. He maintained that competent scholars should give legal judge- 
ments, and faithful Muslims should have recourse to them rather than to judges 
appointed by unjust rulers. This emphasis upon the role of the ‘alim in the 
community was perhaps a reflection of the position of the Shi‘is in the Bad 
al-Sham of his time, alienated as they were from the holders of power. He visited 
Damascus frequently and taught there, but it is a sign of the limits to Shi'i 
activity that he could only teach the Shi';i books at night, because of the 
extreme need for precautionary concealment (shiddat al-tagiyya). For all his 
caution, he was imprisoned by the governor of Damascus because of accusations 
brought by his enemies and authenticated by the Maliki muftt, and finally 
executed. 

The Second Martyr, Zayn al-Din ibn Nür al-Din ‘Ali (911/1506—966/1558), 
came from a family of scholars in Juba‘. His great-grandfather, both his grand- 
we Laoust, Essai eur les doctrines socsales ei politiques d'Ibn Taymiyya (Cairo, 1939), 

15 Muhsin al-Amin al-‘Amili, A‘yan al-shi‘a, 67 vols. (Damascus/Beirut, 1935- ), XLVI, 
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fathers and his father were all scholars, and one of his forbears had studied with 
the ‘Alläma. In his own account of his early life, preserved by his biographers, he 
described his journeys in search of learning. He studied first with his father at 
Juba‘, then in Mays with a famous teacher, Nir al-Din ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Ali, then 
at Karak Nah. After that he went further afield: first to Damascus, where he 
studied not only figh but medicine, astronomy, and the philosophy of Suhra- 
wardi, then to Cairo, where he worked for varying periods with 16 Sunni scholars. 
His studies there included Hadith, the four Sunni schools of figh, and other 
branches of knowledge. 

He then went to Istanbul in order to obtain from the Ottoman government 
an appointment as a teacher in a Sunni madrasa; he was given a post in the 
Nüriyya madrasa at Ba‘labakk, where he is said to have taught all five madhhabs, 
the four Sunni and the Im&mi. After five years there he returned to Juba‘, 
where he spent the rest of his life teaching, studying and writing. He is said to 
have been the first of the later Shi'i ‘ulama’ to write systematically about the 
transmission of Hadith, using methods and terms taken from Sunni scholars. 

It is related by his biographers that his fame reached the ears of the Ottoman 
sultan, who sent an emissary to bring him to Istanbul so that he could discuss 
the Imàmi madhhab with the leading ‘ulama’. The emissary found that he was 
absent from home and making the pilgrimage; he followed him to Hijaz and 
took him back from there to Istanbul. There is more than one version of what 
happened after that. One is that the emissary killed Zayn al-Din before they 
reached Istanbul, thinking that this was what the sultan wanted, but the sultan 
was angry at this disobedience to his instructions, and had the emissary killed. 
Another version is that he was brought to Istanbul, where some of the Sunni 
‘ulama’ told the Grand Vizir that he was claiming to exercise itthdd, and what 
he was teaching was kufr; he was therefore executed by order of the Grand 
Vizir without being brought before the sultan.!? 

Deprived of the support of the ruler and the wealth of the cities, this rural 
tradition of learning might have shrunk in time as did those of the Druzes and 
Nusayris, had it not been for events in a far country. As the rule of the Safavids 
expanded from north-western Persia into the heart of the country, and for a time 
into Iraq, the extreme Shi'i views current among the Türkmen tribesmen who 
formed their army became a potential source of danger to a dynasty which had 
to appeal to the population of the Persian cities, and in particular to those who 
possessed the high urban tradition of Islam. Shah Ismá'i's proclamation of 
*'Twelver' Im&mism as the official religion of his empire was perhaps designed 
to open a middle path between extremes, restrain the excesses of his own fol- 
lowers, and provide a principle of legitimacy ror his rule and that of his family. 

If Shi‘ism was to be the religion of the empire, preached in the mosques, 
taught in the schools and administered in the courts, there was a need for 
teachers to propagate it and jurists to define and apply the law. Such teachers 
and jurists scarcely existed in Persia. There were pockets of Shi'ism in 
Khurasän, ‘Iraq ‘Ajami and elsewhere, but the notables of the great cities who 
were drawn into the Safavid service were for the most part not Shi'i by madhhab, 
although ‘ forms of interior piety of Shi‘i type ' were widespread.* The process 
by which Shi‘ism spread was a slow one, and in the first stages Shah Isma and 


15 A‘yän al-shi'a, xxxm, Amal ue 1, 85-01; Riyad ai-slamá', n, 365-86; 
‘Alf ibn Muhammad jubet al- a bel ob Durr al-manthir min al-ma'thür wa ghayr al-ma'thir 
(Qumm, 1898/ 1977-78), Tr, 149-199; Lewes al- Bahrayn, 28-38. 

34 J. Aubin, ‘ Le politique religieuse des Safavides ' in Colloque de Strasbourg, Le SAf‘tsme 
imámite (Paris, 1970), 23 
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then his successor Tahmasp brought ‘ulama’ from the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries—from Iraq, Bahrayn and Jabal ‘Amil—to reinforce those from Persia. 

The first important scholar to come from Jabal ‘Amil, and in some ways the 
most influential of all, was Nir al-Din ‘Ali ibn Husayn al-Karaki (?870/1465-66— 
940/1534). Born into a family of scholars, he studied at Karak Nüh with Zayn 
al-Din ‘Ali b. Hilal al-Jaza’iri and other scholars who stood in the line of intel- 
lectual descent from the First Martyr; 15 he therefore inherited the central tra- 
dition of the Usali movement. From Karak Nüh he went to Egypt, and then to 
the holy cities of Iraq, where his fame as a scholar became great enough for 
Shah Ismä‘il to invite him to his court; he paid a visit there, and went for a 
longer period in the reign of Tahmasp, who gave him official functions and 
endowments.1f 

It was perhaps not only the paucity of Shi' scholars in Iran which made the 
employment of al-Karaki and others like him valuable to the new dynasty. A 
scholar from abroad, with no roots in Persian urban society, might be of greater 
use to a dynasty still unsure of its position than would be one who had links of 
interest with the dominant classes of the cities. What may have been even more 
important, al-Karaki had taken from his teachers a tradition which laid 
emphasis upon the role of the ‘alim as guardian of the shari'a and successor of 
the Imam, and gave scope to competent scholars to practise $jt9hád and to 
draw appropriate conclusions from the sources by the exercise of valid methods 
of reasoning. Al-Karaki claimed that the mujtahid was the deputy (nà'ib) 
of the hidden Imäm as far as the giving of judicial decisions were concerned, and 
his writings show examples of decisions which were in harmony with the in- 
terests of the dynasty. Muslims, he argued, could collect the canonical land- 
tax (kharaj) for the ruler, and accept their share of it from him, even in the 
absence of the Imam; they should perform the Friday prayer even if the 
Imam is not present to lead it. Such teachings went in the direction of accepting 
the rule of the Safavids and conferring a kind of legitimacy upon it, and in his 
turn Shàh Tahmasp recognized al-Karaki as the Imàm's deputy and the seal of 
the mujtahids, with responsibility for maintaining the sharï'a.1? 

The path opened by al-Karaki was followed by others, during the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth century. As Said Arjomand has shown, the 
immigrant scholars, whether from Jabal 'Ámil or Bahrayn, never obtained 
control of all the high positions in the religious establishment. The office of 
gadr, with its control of religious endowments, and the major judgeships were 
given mainly to Persians, and, as in the Ottoman empire, there was a tendency 
for them to be kept in the hands of certain families with a tradition of learning, 
urban leadership and official service. Immigrant scholars, however, were ap- 
pointed to the office of shaykh al-tslam in major cities, and as preachers in 
mosques and teachers in schools. They were therefore in a position to play an 


 Riyld al-'ulamá', rv, 280-83; Amal al-àmil, 1, 122; Muhammad Baqir al-Khwänsäri, 
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important part in the spread of moderate and responsible Shi'i doctrine and 
practice among the Persian population.18 

As with other immigrant groups in other places, a person who succeeded in 
obtaining a good position would attract and help other members of his family, 
or of families linked with his. A large proportion of the scholars who went from 
Jabal ‘Amil to Persia seem to have belonged to a small number of families linked 
to each other by ties of blood or intermarriage, or those of teacher and student. 
Thus the descendants and relations of al-Karaki continued to play an important 
part in Persian life; his son ‘Abd al-‘Ali was also given recognition by the Shah 
as the chief mujtahid of his age.!? The family of the Second Martyr too came to 
Persia, but much later. His son Hasan continued to live at Juba‘, and there 
wrote an important textbook of jurisprudence, Ma‘alim al-din. Hasan’s son 
Muhammad studied with his father, then with Sunni scholars in Damascus, and 
later went to Mecca and from there to Karbala. Muhammad's son ‘Ali re- 
mained at Juba‘ when his father went to Mecca, studied there and at Karak 
Nuh, and then went to Persia and lived in Igfahan.?? 

Two other families from Juba‘ also became important in Persia. ‘Izz al-Din 
Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Samad al-Harithi al-Hamdani (918/1512—984/1576) was a 
student of the Second Martyr and went with him on his first journey to Istanbul. 
In the year of his teacher’s death he went to Persia, and for a time was shaykh 
al-islam in Qazvin when it was Shah Tahmäsp’s place of residence. He was sent 
from there to Khurasan after the Safavids conquered it, and became shaykh 
al-islam at Har&t; after a time he asked permission to make the pilgrimage 
and did not return from it to Persia, but settled in Bahrayn where he died. His 
more famous son, Baha’ al-Din Muhammad, known as the Shaykh al-Baha'i 
(953/1547—1031/1621), was born in Ba‘labakk when his father was teaching 
there, and taken by his father to Persia when very young. He there acquired a 
Persian as well as an Arabic education. He wrote in both languages, and on 
many subjects: poetry, mathematics, astronomy, a famous anthology, the 
Kashkil, and a work on figh in Persian. He held various posts, but like his 
father gave them up for a life of poverty and of travel for the sake of learning 
and devotion, and spent years abroad before returning to Persia.?? 

Another line from Juba‘ was that of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Musawi 
(946-1009/1539-40—1600-1601), grandson of the Second Martyr through his 
mother. He lived at Juba‘ and there wrote Madärik al-ahkam, a commentary 
on the Shara’s‘ al4slàm of al-Muhaqqiq. His son Husayn studied with him, and 
then went to Persia and studied further with the Shaykh al-Bahà'i. He lived 
in Khurasän, became shaykh al-isläm of Mashhad, and taught in the place of 
honour beneath the great eastern dome of the shrine of the Imam al-Rida.# 

Yet another line goes back to that Niir al-Din ‘Ali al-Maysi who had been 
the teacher of the Second Martyr. His descendant Lutf Allah b. ‘Abd al-Karim 

(d. 1032/1622) was born in Jabal ‘Amil but taken early to Mashhad and studied 
im He held posts at Mashhad and then went to Isfahan, where he taught in 
the famous mosque built for him by Shah ‘Abbas 1 and named after him.?* 


18 Arjomand, 122f.; J. Aubin, ‘ Etudes safavides, I. Sah Ismü'il et les notables de l'Iraq 
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In general, these scholars belonged to the Usul: school, but with another 
scholar we come across another line of thought. Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Hurr 
al-‘Amili (1033/1623-24—1104/1692-93) born in Mashghara, came of a family 
of scholars who claimed descent from a famous figure of early Islamic history : 
al-Hurr ibn Yazid al-Riyähi, who was sent by the governor of Iraq to confront 
the force of the Imam Husayn which was moving towards Küfa, but decided to 
join Husayn at the critical moment, and was killed in the final battle? After 
studying with his father and other members of his family, Muhammad al-Hurr 
went on to study with the great-grandson of the Second Martyr and others who 
transmitted his teaching. Then he went to Persia and taught at Mashhad under 
the dome of the shrine. Unlike most of the scholars from Jabal ‘Amil, his 
inclinations were not towards the Usül school but towards that of the revived 
school of the Akhbaris, who insisted on strict adherence to the letter of the 
Hadith and were suspicious of too much reliance on reasoning. His most 
influential work was Wasa'il al-shi‘a ilā tahsil masa’ al-shari'a, a collection 
of hadiths concerned with legal subjects. 

Like the other immigrant scholars, Muhammad al-Hurr founded a family 
which carried on the tradition of learning and official service and belonged to 
the religious élite of Persia. Some sense of difference, some memory of the 
country from which they had come and pride in its place in Shi'i history, seems, 
however, to have continued to exist. When the Shaykh al-Baha’i gave up his 
official position and started his life of wandering, there may have been more 
than one reason for it, but he himself evoked the image of a certain way of life 
which, in his view, was more worthy than that of a court ‘alim. He regretted, 
he said, that his life was not like that of the Second Martyr who looked after 
his vineyard at night and gave himself to study in the daytime, or like that of 
the Martyr’s teacher, Shaykh ‘Ali al-Maysi, who gathered firewood for himself 
and his students at night." 

The Shaykh al-Bahà'i's travels took him back to his land of birth, and he 
was well enough known there among Sunni scholars to have a long entry in 
one of the main biographical dictionaries of the eleventh Islamic century, 
al-Muhibbi’s Khulasat al-athar. Al-Muhibbi records that he visited Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Damascus and Aleppo, as well as Jabal ‘Amil. He was well-received 
and praised, but had to act with caution. In Jabal ‘Amil the people came out to 
meet him in waves, and he was afraid that this would reveal his true situation. 
Engaging in theological discussion in Aleppo, he told a Sunni shaykh in private : 
‘I am a Sunni, I love the Companions of the Prophet, but what should I do ? 
Our sultan is a Shit and kills the Sunni men of learning ’.?® 

Muhammad al-Hurr gave more explicit expression to his special feeling for 
the place of his birth. His biographical dictionary of Shi'i scholars is divided 
into two parts: the first, entitled Amal al-amil fi tarájim ‘ulama Jabal ‘Amil, 
deals entirely with scholars from Jabal ‘Amil, while the second part includes 
scholars from all the rest of the Shi'i world. In the introduction he gives eight 
reasons why he has accorded this priority to Jabal ‘Amil.*® 

The first reason, quite simply, is the preference which is due to one’s place of 
origin (watan); he quotes the famous hadiths, hubb al-watan min al-tman and 


35 M. J. Kuster, ' al-Hurr b. Yazid ', Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd ed.), m1, 588. 
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min màn, al-rajul hubbuhu lt qawmihi. In giving the other seven reasons, he 
tries to provide a rational basis for this natural preference. The Shi‘ism of 
Jabal ‘Amil is the oldest of all: he mentions the story of Abi Dharr. A large 
number of learned and pious men have come from this community. No country 
has produced more or better Imämï scholars: there is no village which has not 
given birth to them; an author is quoted to the effect that one-fifth of all the 
Imàmi scholars of the later period come from Jabal ‘Amil. Many prophets and 
‘ulama’ have their tombs there. 

He also gives three quotations from the Qur'àn which can be interpreted as 
referring to Jabal ‘Amil, or to Bild al-Shäm of which it forms part. In Strat 
al-Ma'ida there is a reference to ‘ the holy land’: ‘ O my people enter the Holy 
Land which God has prescribed for you ’.3° Haditths are quoted to show that 
this refers to Bilad al-Sham. -In the first verse of Surat al-Iera ' (‘ Glory be to 
Him who carried His servant by night from the Holy Mosque to the Further 
Mosque the precincts of which we have blessed ’) the expression ' the Further 
Mosque ' is interpreted in the way which is normal in later commentaries, as 
referring to the Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem, and its ‘ precincts ’ can be regarded 
as including Jabal ‘Amil.™ In Sürat Ibrahim, Abraham is depicted as addressing 
God: ‘ I have made some of my seed to dwell in a valley where there is no sown 
land by Thy Holy House; our Lord,... provide them with fruits". Once 
more, a common later interpretation of this passage is given: God ordered the 
Angel Gabriel to cut out a piece of the Jordan valley, circumambulate the 
Haram seven times with it, and put it in the place where it now is, at al-Ta’if, 
and from which the produce is t&ken to Mecca. The Jordan valley is part of 
Bilad al-Sham, and so this too can be taken to include Jabal ‘Amil. 

Finally, Muhammad al-Hurr records a saying of the Imam Jafar al-Sädiq, 
transmitted by Ibn Babawayh and the First Martyr but for which he admits 
that there is no solid textual basis. Asked what would be the condition of his 
people in the time of the Occultation of the Imam, the Imam replied that the 
people of a district in Bilad al-Sham—the district of al-Bhaqif and that lying on 
the shores of the sea and the lower slopes of the mountains—would be ‘ truly 
our partisans and helpers and brothers...their hearts inclined to us and 
severe upon our enemies, the rudder of the ship in the state of Occultation ”.# 


30 A, J. Arberry’s translation: The Koran interpreted (London, 1955), 5: 24. 
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ON THE QUIETIST AND ACTIVIST TRADITIONS 
IN ISLAMIC POLITICAL WRITING 


By BERNARD Lewis 


From the earliest times, the political tradition of Islam, on the one hand as 
formulated in Islamic theology and law, on the other hand as expressed in the 
accepted versions of early Islamic history, contains two distinct and in some 
measure even contradictory principles concerning the problems of government 
and obedience, of which one might be described as authoritarian and quietist, 
the other as radical and activist. The exponents of both these principles point 
to the authority of the Qur'àn and tradition, and to the example of the Prophet 
himself. Both principles are indeed exemplified in the career and teachings of 
the Prophet and in the history of the early caliphate, which constitute the shared 
memory and common heritage of Muslims everywhere. These two traditions 
may be examined separately. 

Exponents of authoritarian principles frequently cite the Qur'ànic verse 
(4: 59) ‘ Obey God, obey His Prophet and obey those in authority over you.’ 
In support of the meaning which they find in this verse, the defenders of 
authoritarian’ politics quote numerous hadiths, the general purport of which is 
that the subject owes unquestioning and immediate obedience to the legitimate 
authority—that is, to the lawful head of the umma, the Islamic religio-political 
community. Since the head of the umma has the right to appoint persons to 
act in his name, the duty of obedience also extends to those officers and officials 
who exercise properly delegated authority on behalf of the duly constituted 
sovereign. In earlier times, there was considerable insistence on the need for 
legitimacy and legality—the legitimacy of the sovereign himself, and the legal 
status of those claiming to exercise authority derived from him. With the 
passage of time, the question of legitimate accession seems to have lost its 
importance, and the attention of the jurists was shifted from the manner in 
which authority was acquired to the manner in which it was exercised. The hard 
lessons of a time of upheaval brought what was in effect a new principle—that 
any authority, however acquired, was legally valid as long as it preserved a 
basic minimum of legality, i.e., of respect for Islamic legal norms. Even this 
second principle, of legality rather than legitimacy as constituting a claim to 
obedience, was steadily whittled down, until it amounted to little more than the 
publie aeceptance and maintenance of the major Islamic ritual and moral 
principles. 

While the limits on the authoritarian power of the sovereign were weakened, 
the duty of obedience on the part of the subject was correspondingly 
strengthened. Thus, the tenth-century Hanbali jurist Ibn Batta (304/917— 
387/997) observed: ' You must abstain and refrain from sedition. You must 
not rise in arms against the imams, even if they be unjust. ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
may God be pleased with him, said: “if he oppress you, be patient; if he 
dispossess you, be patient.” The Prophet, may God bless and save him, said to 
Dharr: “ be patient, even if he be an Ethiopian slave ”. + 

The two quotations, the first ascribed to the Caliph Umar, the second to the 
Prophet himself, are almost certainly falsely attributed. Their purpose, however, 
is to justify doctrines expressed with increasing frequency in this period. One 


1 Abū ‘Abdallah 'Ubaydalláh ibn Muhammad ibn Batta, Kitab al-Sharh wa'l-Ibdna ‘alā usül 
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was to give unquestioning and unfaltering obedience to the sovereign power, 
however oppressive it might be; the other was to obey the agents of that power, 
however improbable the guise in which they appeared.? 

Political writings of a literary and practical character are overwhelmingly 
on the side of the state—that is, for the rights of authority and the necessity of 
obedience. The one important exception to this is the early ‘Abbasid period, 
when spokesmen for the new regime still felt the need to justify their own 
successful revolution, but to do so with due care not to open the way for others. 
As the ‘Abbasid Caliphate acquired acceptance and legitimacy, writers on 
statecraft became more concerned with preserving, rather than challenging 
authority. While they show keen awareness of the possibility of misrule by 
sovereigns and misgovernment by officials, they nevertheless usually insist that 
obedience must still be given, to avoid the greater evils of sedition and disorder. 
They suggest various ways in which rulers may be induced, by exhortation and 
good counsel, to govern justly, and are virtually unanimous on the need for 
honesty, loyalty and piety on the part of the officials whose function it is to 
administer the ruler’s commands. 

In the writings of the jurists and theologians, there is less willingness to 
relax the limits of authority or extend the limits of obedience, but even in this 
literature the political necessities of the time had their effect. The acceptance 
of this kind of quietism on the part of the jurists was not easy, and the terms in 
which it is expressed often indicate great anguish. These doctors of the holy 
law were men moved by profound religious conviction and deep moral purpose. 
Their acceptance of the need to submit to oppressive rule had its own character, 
entirely different from the flattery of the courtier, the pragmatism of the bureau- 
crat, or the submission of those who were afraid to express their doubts. Even 
oppressive government must be obeyed, they said, because the alternatives are 
worse, and because only in this way can the basic religious and legal prescrip- 
tions of Islam be maintained. In saying this, they made no pretence of liking 
or of respect for the oppressive government in question, nor did they make any 
attempt to conceal its oppressive character. 

As early as the tenth century the point was made, very clearly, by Ibn Batta, 
the author already quoted: ‘ All the ‘ulama’ have agreed unanimously that the 
Friday prayers, the two festivals, the ceremonies of Mina and of ‘Arafat, warfare 
against the infidels, the pilgrimage, and the sacrifices are incumbent under every 
amir, whether he be upright or an evildoer; that it is lawful to pay them the 
land tax, the legal alms, and the tithe; to pray in the cathedral mosques which 
they build and to walk on the bridges which they construct. Similarly, buying 
and selling and other kinds of trade, agriculture, and all crafts, in every period 
and under no matter what amir, are lawful in conformity with the Book and the 
Sunna. The oppression of the oppressor and the tyranny of the tyrant do not 
harm a man who preserves his religion and adheres to the Sunna of his Prophet, 
provided that he himself acts in conformity with the Book and the Sunna, in the 


3 For further references to this hadith, see A. J. Wensinck (ed. ), Concordance et indices de la 
tradition musulmane (Leiden, 1936-1009), 1, 327. Goldziher, in a rare error, attributes this 
hadith to the Kharijites and sees in it an expression of ion aroha wo tae Vorlesungen 
uber den Islam (Heidelberg, 1910), 205; Enghsh translation, I: uction to Islamic Theology 
and Law (Prmceton, N.J., 1981), 171, and additional note e. But as 8. D. Goitein showed, 
Studies in Islamic history and institutions (Leiden, 1966), 2034, it was already used by Abi 
ae a volume dedicated to the Caliph, as an argument in favour of unquestioning submission 
to authority. 

3 Seo Ann K. S. Lambton, State and government in medieval Islam (Oxford, 1981), 43-68; 
Tilman Nagel, Staat und Glaubensgemeinschaft im Islam, 1 (Zurich and Munich, 1981), passim, 
espec. pp. 153 ff.; Goitein, Studies, 140—107. 
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same way that if a man, under a just mam, makes a sale contrary to the Book 
and the Sunna, the justice of his imam will be of no avail to him. Similarly, it is 
lawful to resort to the jurisdiction of their judges, to secure the enforcement of 
legal punishments and penalties, to seek redress for wrongs from their amirs or 
their police authorities, and to obey any officer whom they appoint . . . except in 
disobedience to Almightly God, for there is no duty of obedience to 8 creature 
(against his creator).’ ¢ 

In a passage which has been frequently quoted by modern scholars, Ibn 
Jama‘a, a Syrian jurist who flourished in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, is even more explicit: ‘At a time when there is no imam and an 
unqualified person seeks the imamate and compels the people by his power and 
his armies, without any bay‘a or succession, then his bay‘a is validly contracted 
and obedience to him is obligatory, so as to maintain the unity of the Muslims 
and preserve agreement among them. This is still so, even if he is barbarous or 
vicious, according to the best opinion. When the imamate 1s thus contracted by 
force and violence to one, and then another arises who overcomes the first by 
his power and his armies, then the first is deposed and the second becomes mûm, 
for the welfare of the Muslims and preservation of their unity, as we have 
stated.’ 5 The desperation felt by an honest and pious observer of the political 
scene is clearly discernible in these lines. 

Indeed, while the state as ideally conceived was a divinely ordained necessity 
for the benefit of the Muslims, the state as it existed in the world was often seen 
88 & necessary evil, to be endured in order to avoid worse, but to be avoided as 
far as was possible. There is a line of thought, traceable in sayings attributed to 
some early figures, and worked out in detail by some later literary and religious 
writers, according to which government is inherently evil, and those engaged in 
it inevitably corrupted. ‘ Paradise and government cannot be combined ’ runs 
an early saying, in striking anticipation of Lord Acton’s famous dictum that 
* power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely '. An ‘Abbasid 
caliph in Baghdad is quoted as saying, when asked who is a happy man, ‘he 
doesn’t know me and I don’t know him’. Even the acceptance of religious office 
under the state is sometimes condemned as a sacrifice of religious principle to 
worldly advantage, and the office of qadr, for example, an appointment made by 
the ruler, is often treated with contempt and ridicule in Islamic folklore. The 
refusal of the office of qadî, or of other government appointments, by theologians 
and jurists is a standard theme in pious biography, and an accepted indication 
of the piety and integrity of the subject. The great theologian and philosopher 
al-Ghazali is particularly eloquent and forceful on the oppressive and corrupt 
nature of government in his time and on the need for men of good faith to avoid 
contamination by it. Al-Ghazäli acted according to his own principles, when he 
withdrew first from teaching and then from public affairs, and made a vow not 
to attend any ruler’s court, nor to accept any ruler’s money. Later, under 
pressure, he emerged from retirement and accepted a teaching post." Such views 
were widespread in times of political upheaval and oppression. They were, 

TNT 
e Bade al-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Jam&'a, Tahrir al-Ahkam fi Tadbir AN al-Islam, 
ed. H. Kofler in Islamica, vi, 1934, 357. For discussions of this passage, see Lambton, State and 
ment, 138-43; H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic soctety and the West, 1/1 (London, 
1950), 32; D. Santillana, Jatituzion: di diritto musulmano malichita (Rome, 1926), 1, 24; Alfred 
von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, (Leipzig, 1868), 416. 

6 For examples, with Jewish and Christian parallels, see A. Jw. ensinok, ' The refused dignity ', 

in À volume of oriental studies presented to Edward G. Browne (Cambridge, 1922), 491-9. 


T See (nd State and government, 107-8; Henri Laoust, La politique de Gazal (Paris, 
1970), 90 ff. 
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however, far from universal, and by the later Middle Ages an accord of sorts 
between the political and military authorities on the one hand and the men of 
religion and law on the other was usually achieved. 

Among Sunni Muslim jurists the principle came to be widely accepted that 
effective power was in itself a sufficient qualification. In a phrase sometimes 
used by jurists of the Maliki school, man tshtaddat wat’atuhu wajabat tá/atuhu— 
' whose power prevails must be obeyed °. Some lay down further requirements— 
that the ruler be guilty neither of blameworthy innovation (bid‘a) nor of major 
sin (fisq). According to one view, if the ruler falls into either of these categories 
he ceases to be legally qualified and thus forfeits his right to rule.* The legal and 
practical implications of such a forfeiture, or of other grounds of forfeiture laid 
down by the jurists, such as the ruler becoming senile or otherwise physically 
incompetent, are not explored. Most Sunni and many Shi'ite jurists, however, 
adhered to the view that the ruler, even if he be a sinner ( fastg), must be obeyed 
as long as he respects the basic minimum, though some jurists conceded that 
while a sinful sovereign must be obeyed, the same privilege might not be ex- 
tended to agents of the sovereign who are sinful. 

Sinful rule and tyrannical government, it is agreed, are great evils, but in the 
authoritarian view they are not the greatest evils. Obedience must be given 
even to an evildoing and tyrannical ruler, if the alternative is chaos. Without 
authority, the unity of the Islamic community would be disrupted, the legally 
valid execution of normal legal acts such as court judgements, marriages, the 
division of inheritances, etc., would cease to be possible, and the most funda- 
mental objective of government, to enable Muslims to live the good Muslim 
life, would no longer be met. If this should happen, the individual Muslim 
would lose that one thing which above all others it is the duty of the Muslim 
state to guarantee to him. 

The hadith quoted by Ibn Batta that ‘there is no duty of obedience to a 
creature against his creator’ is clearly understood by him, in the context in 
which he quotes it, as referring to the irreducible minimum of religious com- 
mandments. There were some, however, both inside and outside the juristic 
schools, who interpreted these words, and other sayings of similar purport, in 
a wider and more specifically political sense. 

While the predominant view among jurists supported the authoritarian 
tradition, increasingly reinforced by a doctrine of quietism, there was always 
another strand in the Islamic tradition, which one might call radical and activ- 
ist—at times even revolutionary This tradition is as old and as deep rooted as 
the other; its workings can be seen, through the centuries, both in Muslim 
political thought and in the political actions of Muslims. 

Like the authoritarians, the exponents of the radical tradition looked to the 
hfe and teachings of the Prophet for guidance and inspiration. Both schools, in 
this context, concentrated their attention on the political actions which the 
Prophet found it necessary to undertake in order to accomplish his religious 
mission. But while the authoritarians looked to the Prophet as ruler, as head of 
a state, exercising sovereign authority over the community in Medina, the 
radicals looked rather to the earlier career of the Prophet when he was engaged 
in leading a movement of opposition to the pagan oligarchy of Mecca. Though 
this opposition was primarily religious and moral in purpose, it inevitably took 


8 On the termination of the contract of allegiance to a Caliph, see E. Tyan, Institutions du 
droit public musulman (Paris, Pan 1, 357-61; Ir, (Paris, 1956), 366-8; Henn Laoust, Essai sur 
les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d- ‘Din Ahmad b. Tamiya (Cairo, 1939), 313-15; 
Lambton, State and government, 74-5 (on Bágillànt), etc. 
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the form of political action. In this perception, the Prophet began as a critic 
and opponent of the regime in Mecca, left his homeland for Medina, where he 
formed what in modern political parlance might be called a ‘ government in 
exile ', and from there was able to return to Mecca and accomplish the over- 
throw of the pagan regime and its replacement by a new Islamic order. In this 
as in so much else the Prophet was seen as a model, and his career as setting a 
pattern. Many later political aspirants attempted to follow his example; some 
of them succeeded, others failed. The ‘Abbasids who established themselves in 
the remote areas of eastern Iran, to build up their forces and ultimately return 
to Iraq; the Fatimids who went first to the Yemen and then to North Africa 
from which they came and conquered Egypt, were both in a sense trying to 
reproduce the prophetic sequence of opposition, struggle, migration, and ad- 
vance from the periphery to the centre. There have been many later leaders 
who tried to overthrow and supplant their rulers, by following the same route. 

The activists, like the quietists, were also able to find texts in the Qur’an 
which could be interpreted as justifying their position. The injunctions not to 
obey various ancient and pagan tyrants were obvious examples. Thus we read 
(18: 28): ‘And keep thy soul content with those who call on their Lord 
morning and evening, seeking His Face; and let not thine eyes pass beyond 
them, seeking the pomp and glitter of this life; nor obey any whose heart we 
have permitted to neglect the remembrance of Us, one who follows his own 
desires, whose case has gone beyond all bounds.’ Another example (26 : 150-2) : 
* But fear God and obey me and follow not the bidding of those who are extrava- 
gant, who make mischief in the land, and mend not (their ways).’ The implica- 
tion, that there is no duty of obedience to wrongdoing rulers, but on the con- 
trary a duty of disobedience, is reinforced by numerous hadiths to the same effect. 

During the first two centuries of Islamic history, there were two occasions 
in which the question of obedience and disobedience was posed in a paradig- 
matic form. The first occurred on 17 June 656, when the Caliph ‘Uthmän was 
murdered. ‘Uthman, the third Caliph, was not the first to be murdered. But 
while his predecessor ‘Umar was murdered by a disgruntled and probably 
demented Persian freedman, ‘Uthmän was attacked and killed by Muslim Arab 
rebels. It was a profound and portentous difference, and was followed by the 
first of the series of divisive civil wars that split the Islamic state and community, 
and ultimately the Islamic religion. The perception of these wars and the argu- 
ments put forward on behalf of the participants are now better understood 
thanks to the discovery and study of some previously unknown sectarian 
sources.’ In the course of the argument two basic positions emerged. According 
to the one, ‘Uthman was both a rightful and a just ruler, and his killing was 
therefore both a crime and a sin. According to the other, ‘Uthman was a wrong- 
ful and unjust ruler, and his killing was therefore an execution—a lawful, indeed 
a necessary act. For those who hold this view, it would be equally true whether 
Uthmän be condemned as a usurper, occupying a position to which he had no 
right, or as a tyrant, who erred not by his acquisition of power but rather by his 
manner of exercising it. The definition of the killing of the Caliph also deter- 
mined the treatment to be accorded to the killers. If "Uthmàn was a just and 
rightful ruler, then those who killed him were rebels and murderers, and it was 


? Bee for example the major article by Laura Veccia Vagheri, ° Il conflitto ‘AN-Mu‘äwiya sis 
secessione kharigita riesamınatı alla luce di font: ibadite ', ATUON, 1952, 1-94; idem, * 
zione de pase: riguardanti n conflitto ‘Ali-Mu‘awiya e la! secossione kharigite’, AIUON, 1953, 
1-98; Muhammad Kafafi, ' The mse of kharijism according to Abū Said Muhammad . 
Qalhati ', Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts (Cairo), xiv, 1952, 29-48; Erling Ladewig Polemon, 
‘Ali and ‘Mu: awiya in early Arabic tradition, second edition (Odense, 1974). 
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the duty of all good Muslims to assist in their apprehension and punishment. If 
‘Uthman was a wrongful and unjust ruler, those who killed him had performed 
a good deed, and were entitled to the protection which in fact they received. 
Whatever the circumstances may have been at the time, in later perceptions the 
main charge against ‘Uthmän—later extended to include his two predecessors— 
was usurpation rather than tyranny, and his crime was thus that he had occu- 
pied a position which rightfully belonged to another, namely, to ‘Ali, who was 
therefore justified in sheltering the killers of ‘Uthmän and in refusing to sur- 
render them to the vengeance of Mu'àwiya, ‘Uthmän’s kinsmen and himself, 
according to this view, a usurper. In time, after a long and complex evolution, 
these two viewpoints became associated, the one with Sunni, the other with 
Shi'ite Islam. It would be an error simply to equate the Sunnis with the quietist 
and the Shi'a with the activist traditions. The Sunnis, again and again, produced 
their own radicals and rebels; the Shi'a evolved their own doctrines—and 
practice—of submission. Even the Imäms are quoted to this effect.|? But 
broadly speaking, quietism has been more characteristic of Sunni, rejection of 
Shi'i political thought. 

The second occasion when the problem arose in an acute form, involving the 
whole Islamic world in a dispute concerning its rightful ohief, was the sequence 
of events now commonly known as the ‘Abbasid revolution. Here again, the 
discovery of new evidence, and a better understanding of old evidence, has 
thrown new light on the challenges and issues, the aspirations and the disap- 
pointments, that were involved in the overthrow of the Umayyads, the victory 
of the alliance of ‘Abbasids and ‘Alids, and the defeat and elimination of the 
latter by the former." Such documents as the writings of the Dawa, the 
speeches either delivered or put in the mouth of the early leaders, and the letters 
exchanged between the ‘Abbasid Caliph Mansür and the Hasanid rebel Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abdalläh, are key texts in the evolution both of the activist challenge 
and the quietist response. 

Activist teachings were on occasion invoked in specific terms to justify 
disobedience to existing regimes, or their forcible overthrow. A number of 
medieval texts, particularly from the period of radical ferment in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, give some indication of what was perceived as bad government, 
calling for action against it. Thus Zayd ibn ‘Ali, who led a rebellion in 121/738, 
is quoted as follows: ‘We summon you to the Book of God, to the Sunna of His 
Prophet, may God bless and save him, to wage Holy War against oppressors and 
defend those who have been abased, to give pay to those who are deprived of it 
and to share the booty equally among those who are entitled to it, to make good 
the wrongs done by the oppressors, to recall those who have been kept too long 
on campaigns, and to aid the House of the Prophet against those who obstruct 
us and disregard our rights.’ 15 Another text, frequently repeated by medieval 


10 See Said Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam: religion, political order 
~ societal changes in Shi‘ste Iran from the beginning to 1890 (Chicago, 1984), 58-9. For some 
sayings of the Imãm Ali al-Rida, see al-Va‘qübi, Ta‘ rikh (Beirut: 1960), xr, 453-4. 
ee especially the writings of ‘Abd al-'AzIz al-Düri, ‘ Daw’ jadid 'ala']-da'wa al-‘Abbia 
in Majallat kulliyyat al-adab wa’l-funün, 1, Baghdad, 1957, 64—82, and his edition of the A 
al- Dawla al-‘ Abbasiyya (Beirut, 1971); Farouk ‘Omar, The Abbasid Caliphate 132/750. 170/786 
(Baghdad, 1969); idem, ‘ Aspects of ‘Abbasid Husaynid relations ', Arabica, 22, 1976, 170-79 ; 
idem, Al-‘Abbasiyytin al-awa’st 132-70/750-86, 2 vols. (Borut, 1390/ 1970) ; Moshe Sharon, 
Black banners from the East. the establishment of ihe ‘Abbasid state, vncubatyon. of a revolt (Jeru- 
salem, 1983) ; ; idem, ‘The Abbasid da'wa re-examined on the bass of the discovery of a new 
source ’, in Arabic and Islamic Studves (Bar-Ilan University, 1973), pp. xxi-xli; Jacob Lassner, 
The shaping of ‘Abbasd rule (Princeton N.J., 180). 
18 Abu Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir al- Tabari, Ta'rikh al- Rusul wa'l-Mulük, ed. M. G. de Goeje 
and others (Leiden, 1879-1901), 11, 1687-8. 
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Arab authors, quotes the complaint of a disappointed revolutionary—one who 
had supported the ‘Abbasid revolution against the Umayyads, in the hope of 
achieving better things, and was greatly dissatisfied with the results: ‘ By God, 
our booty, which was shared, has become a perquisite of the rich; our leader- 
ship, which was consultative, has become arbitrary ; our succession, which was 
by the choice of the community, is now by inheritance. Pleasures and musical 
instruments are bought with the portion of the orphan and the widow. The 
dhimmis lord it over the persons of the Muslims, and evildoers everywhere 
govern their affairs.’ 13 In about 840, al-Jahiz, one of the greatest writers in 
Arabic literature, in the course of a lengthy discussion of tyranny and revolt, 
offers his own definition of bad government: ‘ These [bad] rulers take... 
hostages . . . a friend for a friend, and a kinsman for a kinsman; they terrorize 
the good and encourage the wicked, and rule by favoritism and caprice, the 
flaunting of power, contempt for the people, repression of the subjects, and 
accusations without restraint or discretion.’ 14 In the essay from which these 
words are taken, al-Jähiz, defending the right to rule of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
was confronting the eternal problem of successful revolutionaries—to justify 
their own actions in overthrowing their predecessors and seizing power, without 
at the same time giving anticipatory justification to others who might want to do 
the same to them. 

The activists and quietists alike did not answer, or even ask, the crucial 
question which a modern constitutional lawyer would put: who is to determine, 
and by what procedures, whether a government has indeed become sinful, and 
therefore forfeited the right to govern. In fact, of course, the practical issue was 
decided time and again in the centuries of Islamic history by the arbitrament 
of political and where appropriate other forms of struggle.!5 


33 Abū Muhammad ‘Abdallah ibn Muslim ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyün al-Akhbär, ed. Ahmad Zaki 
al-'Adawi (Cairo 1343-1348/1925—1930), Ir, 115. The saying is attributed to a certain Sudayf, a 
mawla of the Banü Hashim, who joined the revolt of Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah against al-Mansür 
in 145/762. The passage caught the attention of historians, and 18 quoted in several other places. 
Bee for example Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Shi‘r wa'l-Shu‘ara’, ed. M. J. Goeje (Leiden, 1904) 419; 
Ibn Abd Rabbihi, AI-'Igd al- Farid, 11 (Cairo, 1940), 32; Abü'l-Faraj al-Isfahänf, Kitab al-Aghäni, 
xiv (Bulag, 1285), 162. For a discussion of the context of this saying see Farouk Omar, The 
Abbasid Caliphate, 233-34. 

14 ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-J&hiz, Rasa’, ed. Hasan al-Sandübi (Cairo, 1352/1933), 295. 

15 An earlier version of parts of this paper was included in a larger study presented to a 
colloquium at UNESCO in December 1982. They are published here by permission of UNESCO. 


FOOD SUPPLY AND AGRICULTURAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
IN CONTEMPORARY IRAN 


By K. S. McLAoHLAN 


Introduction 

Iran was preeminently an agricultural country until recent times. Growth 
of oil production, exports and revenues during the course of the twentieth 
century led increasingly to it playing an expanded but rather geographically 
and economically restricted role in the structures of both employment and 
nationalincome.* As late as the 1960s, more than half of all Iranians in gainful 
employment were to be found in agriculture or related activities and most 
Iranians were essentially rural dwellers. Only with the advent of land reform 
and other upheavals in the countryside from 1961 was there a marked change in 
the situation. Whatever its other merits, land reform ? overthrew a form of 
equilibrium in rural areas that had previously fostered conservatism, isolation 
and immobility.4 Among the changes brought in the train of reforms enforced 
by the central authorities beginning in the early 1960s were displacement of 
population at an accelerating rate. Rural people left agricultural employment 
and, as soon as opportunity presented itself, moved from the villages to the 
towns. 

The coming of large and rapid increases in oil revenues during the 1970s 
wrought profound changes in Iran’s economic structure. Aided by generally 
misguided government policies and the inexorable effects of a burgeoning 
foreign exchange income from oil, agriculture diminished markedly in impor- 
tance. By 1974 Iran had become an importer of agricultural products on a 
significant scale. Long before the end of the 1970s it was clear that the country 
was dependent on imported foodstuffs and could no longer provide for domestic 
demand.’ The deteriorating condition of agriculture caused political as well as 
economic concern throughout the pre-revolutionary period, providing a focus 
of complaint against the authorities since the decline of the villages was also 
seen as a threat to traditional Iranian life and culture.f 


1 Iranians themselves perceived their country to be based on agricultural output. So strong 
was their faith in the strength of agriculture, that Mohammad Musaddiq, prime minister during 
the oil crisis of 1961-63, declared that Iran could survive without oil exports if necessary, since it 
could feed itself and be in most ways self-sufficient. Cf. R. W. Cottam, Nationalism in Iran, 
Pittsburgh, 1964, 201-2. 

* of. J. Bharier, The Iranian economy 1900-70, London, 1972. Bharier makes the point that 
Tran remained a slow-developing economy of an entirely traditional kind until after the end of 
World War II (pp. 52-9). Data from the World Bank suggest that agriculture was the largest 
single contributor to national income until 1972. The pomtion of agriculture as an employer was 
even more long-standing and ıt was only in the 1970s that the agricultural labour force ls 
to less than half of the total (International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, World 
Development Report, Washington/London, various years). 

3 See A. K.S Lambton, The Persian land reform 1962-66, Oxford, 1009, 347-9. 

* Seo A. K. B. Lambton, Landlord and peasant sn Persia, London, 1953, 393—401. 

5 It is estimated that the rural population declined during inter-censal periods from 68-89 
of the total in 1956, to 62 0% in 1966 and 53-0% in 1876. According to offiosal figures published. 
in Iran Press Digest, November 6, 1984, 15, the proportion fell to 47:396 in 1982. 

5 Iranian Government income from oil exports was valued at $922-8 million in 1969. By 1973, 
oil revenues amounted to $4,399-2 million, rising repidly thereafter to peak at $21,210-2 million 
in 1978. The contribution of the oil sector to national inpome (GDP) stood at 14% in 1969 but 
31% in 1979, while agriculture deolined from 23% to 10% over the same period. 

* Agricultural imports were valued at $1,031 million in 1978, accounting for 9۰9% of non-oil 
imports. This contrasts with imports of $110 million (7-194 of the total) in 1969. 

* See S. Satvatmanesh, Determinants of Iran's agricultural trade, 1960-65, Unpublished Ph.D. 
Thess, London University, 1980, and T. H. Brun and René Dumont, ' Les risques de dépendance 
alimentaire du modèle de développement agricole en Iran’, Iranian Economic Review, No. 5-6, 
1978, 81-109. 
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During the years following the Iranian revolution of 1979 governments were 
faced both with the stated aim of restoring life to agriculture and with the reality 
of a continuing failure of domestic food supply. Especially in the wartime con- 
ditions occasioned by the war with Iraq, which began in September 1980 and 
which caused difficulties in maintaining the flow of food imports,!? the desira- 
bility of self-sufficiency in agricultural goods was much enhanced. This review 
will seek to analyse the problems confronting attainment of self-sufficiency in 
agricultural products in contemporary Iran. 

Notions of agricultural self-sufficiency are by no means new to Iran. Reza 
Shah (1925-41) was an active innovator of crop species and much of the credit 
for the wider adoption of tea, sugar beet and tobacco growing is due to him and 
his wish that Iran be independent of foreign suppliers of those goods.!! 

By 1949, when Iran’s first economic development plan was in preparation by 
Overseas Consultants Inc., self-sufficiency was an implicit objective of state 
policies that explicitly foresaw agriculture as the engine of economic growth for 
the country as a whole? Iran's third development plan (1962-67) may be seen 
as the most successful of the early essays in economic planning * and here 
again specific concern was expressed that the nation retain the capacity to feed 
itself.4 For almost 10 years of the fourth (1968-73) and fifth (1973-78) develop- 
ment plan periods agriculture and food self-sufficiency were neglected within 
official priorities in favour of expansion of industry, construction and urban 
service sectors.15 The revolution of 1979 brought about a return to earlier 
objectives, though on this occasion self-sufficiency was elevated to the main 
target of state economic planning.!* 

It is apparent that interlinked philosophies of national independence, free- 
dom from import-reliance and protection of the country’s cultural/agricultural 
heartlands pervaded Iranian approaches to economic development through the 


? A principal element of the economic policy of the new regime was resuscitation of agricul- 
ture, yet the administration found difficulties in deciding on the preferred form of agrarian struc- 
ture and on how to motivate improvements in output. Meanwhile, imports of foodstuffs con- 
tinued at levele comparable with the period preceding the revolution. 

10 Khorramshahr, Iran's main port, was effectively closed to traffic from late 1980 so that all 
sea. borne imports had to be handled by Bandar Khomeini, Bandar Abbas and other installations. 
The system was heavily overloaded by war requirements, which made the additional burden of 
food imports doubly embarrassing for the authorities. 

11 See A. Bananı, The modernization of Iran, Stanford, 1961. 

12 Overseas Consultants Inc., an American organization, was charged with preparmg Iran’s 
first plan. It produced a report (Report on Seven Year Development Plan, New York, 1949) in 
which it laid down the following aims: ‘ To increase the production of foodstuffs for the popula- 
tion °’, ‘ To produce the necessary raw materials for domestic industries ' and ' To increase agrioul- 
tural exports ' (1r, 9). 

1? First and second development pes were rendered largely ineffective as a result of political 
or economie upheaval. The Anglo-lranian oil crisis precluded implementation of the first plan, 
while the second plan was affected by a severe economic stabilization programme brought on by 
shortage of foreign exchange and high rates of domestic inflation. The third plan, in contrast, 
although subject to constant changes arising from the reform programme mtroduced by Moham- 
mad Reza Shah, was one of rapid economic improvement. 

14 The third plan called for an ‘ increase in production to meet the food and agricultural raw 
materials demands of the nation ’, to ° increase rural levels of living ’ and ' improve the equitabi- 
lity of income distribution’. (Plan Organization, Outline of the Third Plan, Tehran, 1344, 
74-5.) 

15 A clear manifestation of the importance given to agriculture by the authorities in the fifth 
plan was allocation of only 6:6% of all financial resources to that sector, the lowest of all and 
comparing particularly badly with industry and mines with 18 0%, housing with 19-7% and 
petroleum with 16-8%. 

1¢ Ayatollah Khomeini, speaking to workers of the Jihad-e Sazandegi, is reported to have 
advised them, ‘ Iran is a country where culture must be the basis for all things; those who 
say 16 18 not possible to become self-sufficient in this field do not have correct information.’ 
Mohammad Salamati, when Minister of Agriculture, quoted in Survey of World Broadcasts, 
Tehran, 27 April, 1984, ME/W1286/A1/6. 
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contemporary period. Awareness of the dangers of loss of food self-sufficiency 
grew in proportion to its actual decline. By the time that self-sufficiency was 
fully adopted as a government policy, there were genuine grounds for believing 
that reliance on food imports had become irretrievable.!" 


The historical context 

An important assumption behind much of the political and economic think- 
ing in Iran on the issue of food self-sufficiency is that the country has been able 
to cope with domestic demand since time immemorial !? and that Iran is in- 
herently a rich agricultural province of the world.!? Such beliefs, while con- 
venient and comforting, do not entirely accord with realities. Agricultural 
output in Iran has always been deeply influenced by fluctuations in rainfall. 
The perennially irrigated areas have been relatively safe by virtue of the availa- 
bility of irrigation water but other farmland has always been at greater or 
lesser risk, depending on the vagaries of natural precipitation. 

Drought is a recurring natural hazard in Iran, causing dislocation and 
privation, often on a regional if not national scale. Significant crop failures have 
historically occurred on average approximately once every five years.?9 Before 
1930 drought meant severe rural distress since the administrative machinery of 
state was inefficient and at times corrupt in managing relief operations and 1t 
was not until the drought of 1948/49 that the problem ceased to have serious 
impact. 

The country's livestock population was sensitive to drought conditions, 
especially when failure of rainfall spanned more than one year. As late as the 
1960s the herds of the eastern provinces were decimated by prolonged dessica- 
tion of pasture land. 

In practice, there are strong grounds for believing that food self-sufficiency in 
Iran before the 1960s was in part achieved through the operation of Malthusian 
checks. These were modified in peripheral areas by imports, sometimes 
smuggled across the border. Another widespread response to drought was 
migration, either within Iranian territory or abroad. Large Iranian communities 
grew up in Iraq and the emirates of the Persian Gulf, attracted by opportunities 
for trade and employment and augmented by refugees from political oppression 
or economie misfortune, including failure of agricultural production through 
drought.? During the first half of the 1960s there was an extended period of 
poor rainfall in south-east Iran, leading to steady out-migration of Baluchi 


17 An interesting debate on the incongruity and inherent unhkelihood of national food self- 
sufficiency appeared in a short paper produced by Hussein Mahdavi, reprinted in English as 
' Considerations on the agrarian question m Iran’, Iran Press Digest, April 18, April 24, and 
May 2, 1984 as a three-part series, respectively, pp. 6-9, 9-12, and 4-7. Mahdavi topped short 
of denyıng the utility of the self-sufficiency programme but made clear that its achievement 
rested on premises for long expected to be outside the scope of the Government. By implication 
too, he predicted that agriculture would fail to recover to be a major sector withm the economy 
by calling for more attention to growth in industry, minee and urban services. 

18 Salamati, op. cit., * It i is of the utmost importance to know that Iran was self-sufficient m 
food until the late 1960s . 

19 of. O. Aresvik ' Basio questions of Iranian agricultural ae Iranian Economic Review, 
Tehran, 1978, 211-19. ‘ Agriculturally, Iran is a sleeping giant ° (p. 211). Aresvik took a similar 
stanoe in his study The agricultural development of Tran, Now York, 1976. 

1? Lambton (1963), op. cit., 391. 

#1 The author was engaged in field-work in the Gonabad area of Khorasan in 1963/64. At that 
time drought conditions had led to a shortage of meat throughout the region. Prices of meat rose 
and many families were managing on meatless diets. 

33 Lambton (1953), op. cit., 391. 

?5 M. T. Razavian, Irantan communities of the Persian Gulf, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London 
University, 1976, ch. 1. 
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communities into northern Khorasan and Gorgan, most on a permanent basis.™4 

Beginning gradually during and immediately after World War IT, regional 
food shortages brought on by drought or pestilence were compensated for by 
redistribution of stocks held by the central government, a stock that was 
increasingly made possible by imports of basic commodities such as wheat 
grain.’ Apart from the resort to imports to alleviate food shortages arising 
from poor rainfall seasons, Iran managed to stay in a precarious state of balance 
of demand and domestic supply of foodstuffs until 1970/71, in which year the 
value of imports exceeded that of exports, though the transition to import 
dependence began in 1968/69, as imports rose (fig. 1). By the agricultural year 
1973/74, the value of agricultural imports fell markedly while the trend towards 
increasing imports accelerated. Deteriorating access to imports after 1975 allied 
to improved. management of agricultural imports resulted in a steadying of the 
value of imports for some years. The effects of the revolution in 1979 changed 
the situation, and thereafter imports rose rapidly once again (fig. 1). 

The disruptions of agriculture during the land reforms and other experiments 
with the agrarian structure of the 1960s were not in themselves greatly damaging 
to domestic agricultural output. Exports were more or less maintained at 
previous levels and there is little evidence that trends in food imports were 
strongly affected. The clear timing of a sustained rise in food imports to the 
early 19708 and of creation of a significant imbalance in trade of agricultural 
commodities to 1973 would seem to point to other causes that derived more from 
the influence of rising oil revenues than failures in agricultural policy per se. 


Trends in supplies of agricultural goods—domestic sources 

Performance in improving absolute levels of production of basic agricultural 
crops in the period since 1950 was erratic, depending on rainfall, and gradual. 
At the most optimistic assessment, growth in value added averaged six per cent 
during the 1960s and 1970s,?° while less flattering calculations suggest growth 
rates in real terms at less than 3 per cent each year on average." 

Wheat, the principal field crop in Iran and the main component of the staple 
diet of most Iranians, experienced a slow rate of increase in output in the 
period 1950-80 (fig. 2—bottom diagram). The Iranian Statistical Centre data 
(dotted line on fig. 2—Wheat) imply that earlier and more encouraging figures 
were unreliable. Low gains in wheat output at that time are remarkable in 
view of the large investments made in irrigation and the presence of strong 
demand for wheat flour. Until the 1970s too domestic wheat was not easily 
substituted for by imports, so that for the first two decades, 1950-70, domestic 
producers were not inhibited by competition from abroad. Iranian farmers 
appeared to take little advantage from the great technological advances in 
wheat varieties achieved in similar physical environments elsewhere in the 
Third World.** 


MW, Bartsch, Labour supply and employment-creation in urban areas of Iran, Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, London University, 1969, p. 16. 

35 A proportion of wheat came to Iran under a variety of aid programmes sponsored by 
Amerıoan official organizations. 

Bank Markazi Iran, Annual Report, various years. 

*' K. S. McLachlan ‘ The Iranian economy 1960-76’ in H. Amirsadeghi (ed.). Iran 1n the 
twentieth century, London, 1977, 141. 

34 Total Iranian importe of wheat ran at an annual average of less than 810 million during the 
1950s and 1960s (fig. 8). 

t The so-called ‘Green Revolution’, which was essentially concerned with introducing 
improved, high-yield varieties of cereal seed had little impact in Iran. Availabilty of fertilizer, 
ra aca water and extension services was confined to too small an area for the green revolution 

ring appreciable gains to Iranian farming. 
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Barley cultivation was never so important in Iran as that of wheat, though 
it had a certain regional significance. Even more than wheat, production levels 
showed almost negligible response to the changes of the 1960s. Such poor evi- 
dence as is available indicates that barley lost ground as the climatically poorer 
areas were abandoned by farmers migrating to the cities. 

One of the few clear successes achieved in domestic production in the period 
1960-78 was that of sugar beet. Output rose steeply (fig. 2—upper diagram) 
and, together with sugar cane from the Haft Teppeh plantations in Khuzestan, 
there was a considerable increment in domestic supply. Unfortunately, this was 
inadequate to keep pace with consumption and imports of sugar became second 
only to wheat in that period (fig. 6). There was a steep fall in output of sugar 
beet immediately following the Islamic revolution in response to a withdrawal 
of many sugar beet factory owners from the country, disruption of the marketing 
system and conversion of land from sugar beet to other crops more readily 
saleable in a difficult and uncertain situation. Production recovered slowly to 
approximately 4 million tons in 1982/83 according to official sources.5° 

Within a perspective of rapid growth of population, the Iranian position can 
be seen to be less satisfactory than that suggested by considerations of trends in 
output noted above. Wheat production per aead of population (fig. 3—Inset) 
fluctuated between approximately 120 and 160 kg. during the period 1955-80, 
attaining a maximum in 1960 that was never subsequently bettered. The most 
benign of interpretations is that Iran stood still in this regard.?! 


Trends $n imports of agricultural goods 

The principal changes in agricultural imports and exports were shown 
earlier (fig. 1), when it was demonstrated that import dependence settled in from 
approximately 1979. The Iranian year 1973/74 (1352) experienced a further 
rapid rise in levels of imports, a trend that was not offset by a rise in agricultural 
exports. The early 1980s witnessed a second phase of growth in imports once 
again going hand in hand with poor or deteriorating performance in exports. 

Further evidence of the inexorable trend in Iran towards falling agricultural 
exports and increasing imports is given in fig. 4, where trade in agricultural 
commodities is expressed as a proportion of the country’s total external trade. 
The position shown for the years 1963-65 is largely characteristic of the country 
in its pre-industrial form, in which a flow of cctton, hides and skins, dried fruits 
and fresh vegetables was second only to carpet exports in the non-oil export 
trade. After 1969 agricultural exports were relatively negligible while, by 1981, 
imports in contrast represented almost a fifth of total imports. 

The nature of foodstuffs and other items imported changed significantly with 
the passage of time. Iran was traditionally dependent on imported beverages, 
sugar and tobacco. Wheat and sugar became the largest two components of 
imports during the 1970s, though sugar purchases oscillated violently (fig. 5), 
manipulated for a while by the state purchasing agency, the Iran Sugar Corpora- 
tion.** Purchases of meat and livestock products rose to prominence during the 

50 This figure was quoted by British Agricultural Exporters, À report on Iranian agriculture, 
London, 1984, 9. 

31 In fact, rising standards of living, with particular effect from the late 1070s, meant that 
income elasticity for food remained at high levels. Total consumption of wheat per head rose. 
In consequence, the domestic proportion provided declined, the balance made good by imports. 


Cf. M. Yousefi and B. Abizadeh, ‘ Food self-sufficiency: the case of Iran ', Iranian Economic 
Review, Tehran, 1978, 203-7. 


32 Several senior members of the state organization responsible for importing sugar were tried 


on charges of corruptly entering into arrangements for imports on a scale and at prices that were 
inflated above fel Dui Dedi 
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decade 1973-83 and there was a growing requirement for imported foreign 
foods, which added greater diversity to agricultural imports than had been the 
case previously. 


Trends in population numbers 

If augmenting oil revenues permitted the Iranian authorities to undertake 
large scale imports of foodstuff after 1973 and opened up the means for substitut- 
ing domestic output by cheaper imports, it was the explosion in Iranian popula- 
tion numbers that stimulated so precipitate a rise in imports once they had 
been begun. Whereas the population approximately doubled in the first 55 years 
of the twentieth century to some 20 million, it took only 25 more years to 
multiply to 40 million (fig. 6). Since the late 1970s it is estimated that the rate 
of population growth has risen to over 4 per cent annually, one of the most 
rapid in the world at the present time. 

Movement of population from the land has increased the proportion of those 
without access to the means of subsistence agriculture. The increasing urban 
population attracted greater political and economic consideration than scattered 
rural groups engaged in cultivation so that government policies on food supply 
and pricing favoured the former both before and after the revolution.*® 


Consumption patterns 

A great challenge facing Iranian agriculture, beginning in the 1960s but of 
great significance in the following decade, was that of reacting successfully to 
rapidly changing habits of consumption as standards of living rose throughout 
the population. Shortcomings in Iranian dietary standards had been much 
criticized ?? and improvements appeared to be won slowly.” It is apparent that 
great strides forward were made in improving the nation’s diet during the 1970s, 
despite disparities between town and country and between labouring and upper 
classes in quantities and qualities of food intake. Whereas Iran on average 
ranked among the moderately fed populations of Asia as late as the period 
1969-71, standing on a par with India and Pakistan, by 1975-77 it was rated by 
the United Nations 35 as among the best fed nations of that region (fig. 7). 
Disruptions during and after the revolution, later exacerbated by war condi- 
tions, brought a deterioration in standards. Rationing of staple foods and per- 
sistent shortages of other items continued to erode the position during the period 
1981-83, though not to levels experienced before 1971. 

Until the revolution, changes in diet were in no small part a response to 
demands for exotic food items arising from expansion of the foreign population 
which was drawn into the country as programmes for modernization were 


* Imports of red meat rose, for example, from 24,200 tons in 1974/75 to 53,800 tons in 1975/76. 

u It was estimated that the majority of Iranian farmers were engaged in subsistence rather 
than commercial farming until 1963. See H. Nahavandi and F. Serecht, ‘ Lo développement de 
l'économie iranienne: situation et perspectives’, Iranian Economic Review, No. 1, 1976, quoted 
by Brun and Dumont, op. cit., 108. 

35 Ayatollah Montazeri made the point m July 1984 during a discourse on difficulties facing 
agricultural production in Iran that ‘ Why should the well-to-do urban population be able to 
purchase what it wants cheaply and easily, but when it comes to purchases by farmers it ie said 
that their purchasing power should not be increased ...'. Tehran home service reported in 
Survey of World Broadcasts (ME/7695/A/6). 

36 Bharier, op. oit., 40. 

31 Y. Lander, Iran: oil money and the ambitions of a nation, Hudson Paper, Paris, 1975. 
Lander produced statistics which suggested that Ere in dietary standards came very slowly 
during the early 1970s even in comparison with India and Mexico. 

3 United Nations Economie and Social Commission for Asia and the Paorfio, Annual Report, 
Bangkok, 1983, 88. 
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implemented under the fifth and subsequent development plans? Much- 
expanded foreign travel by the Iranian urban élites and their education in 
Western countries also had the effect of stimulating demand for new foods that 
were not readily provided by local agriculture. 

Some brave attempts were made to meet altering habits of food consumption 
from domestic sources. An example of this was in the development of the 
Yek-o-Yek products by interests based in Shiraz.# The owners of the company 
combined industrial flair with an understanding of Iranian farmers and their 
agriculture to produce goods that converted Iranian raw materials into a 
modern form. Unfortunately, such enterprise was rare. Much of the increase in 
demand, whether of Iranian or foreign community origin, was satisfied by im- 
ports of ingredients or ready-made commodities. For the most part, therefore, 
imports were used to answer the qualitative as well as the volume changes in 
consumption, which, given the rapidity and scale of movement ın the pattern of 
demand, was not surprising in the first place, though this increasingly became 
evidence of failure with the passage of time. 


Problems of domestic supply 

The reasons for the emergence of so large a gap between demand for and 
supply of agricultural products are inevitably complex. Iran plunged into a 
series of considerable changes in its economic and social structure which, from 
their inception in 1962, could only reduce the role of agriculture and of the farm- 
ing population. In many cases, it may be assumed that a principal purpose of a 
number of government measures was precisely to take away political power 
from the large landowners,“ eliminate the independence of the nomadic 
pastoralist groups 4? and create alternative means of production to traditional 
agriculture. The reform programmes of Mohammad Reza Shah “ and the 
national economic development plans 45 had all the appearance of dedication to 
the welfare of agriculture.“* Realities proved rather different. The proportion 
of financial allocations for the development of agriculture fell consistently 
through the period 1960-79. Of state funds earmarked for projects in those 
sectors, there was often under-spending. Apparently intensive investment in 
water resources was less concerned with the irrigation needs of agriculture than. 


3° Estimates of the number of foreigners in Iran vary considerably according to source. 
Probably, not less than a quarter of a million higher-paid aliens, including many families, were 
resident in Iran by the mid-1970s. 

40 The company manufactured a variety of tinned foods, often using Persian recipes and 
formulated from Iranian-grown crops, in an effort to capture a share of the new urban consumer 
market for Iranian agriculture. 

41 Phase One of land reform, put into effect in 1982, was generally believed to have been 
intended to trim the provincial power of those large landowning families who had dominated the 
majlis in the years before ita suspension in 1960. See K. S. McLachlan ‘ The Iranian land reform ' 
in W. B. Fisher (ed.), The Cambridge history of Iran, 1, Cambridge, 1968, 685. 

** R. Tapper ‘ Introduction’ in R. Tapper (ed.), The conflict of tribe and state in Iran and 
Afghanistan, London, 1983, 29. 

42T. A. Brun and René Dumont, op. cit., 98-9. 

44 The reforms were ultimately ed within the so-called * White Revolution ' that began 
with six elemente—land reform, literacy, enfranchisement of women, nationalization of foresta, 
sale of state industries and ghare-partiorpation by industrial workers. The most important pointe 
concerned agriculture and/or the rural community. 

45 The third plan, 1962-67, devoted prinoipal resources to construction of three large dam/ 
reservoir schemes on the Dez, Sefid Rud and Karaj Rivers, respectively. While the fourth plan, 
1968-73, was less clearly aligned towards agricultural development, 15 none the less included 
several new reservoir projects and a number of regional development schemes such as those at 
Jiruft and Dasht-e Moghan. Only in the fifth plan, which was abandoned 1n favour of ad hoc 
programmes after the oil crisis of 1973, was agriculture not given nominal pride of place. 

* Agriculture accounted for 49%, 17%, and 9% of total financial allocations in the third, 
fourth and fifth development plans, respectively. 
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provision of urban water and electricity supplies.4” Despite the hiatus over land 
reform and the well-advertised investments in dam/reservoir projects, the real 
interest of government agencies “* was in changing agriculture to enable the rest 
of the economy to move more smoothly and rapidly into a period of moderniza- 
tion. In its simplest terms, agriculture was seen as a brake on overall economic 
progress 45 and a monopolizer of more labour than could be afforded by a newly 
industrializing country determined to rank alongside the established developed. 
economies of the world before the end of the century.59 Since agriculture was 
altogether too important to be ignored, the authorities used a two-pronged 
policy towards it comprising heavy investment for rapid growth in a radically 
new agricultural structure on the one hand, and on the other, the undermining 
of traditional farming through disincentives or more profitable alternative 
occupations for the farming community in the modern urban sector.*! Policies 
that, implemented systematically and with patience before the major increase 
in oil prices in the early 1970s, might have been attended by modest success 5 
proved to be extremely damaging in the changed conditions after 1973. In 
effect, state programmes towards traditional agricultural areas, including 
redeployment of labour, abandonment of subsistence activities and concentra- 
tion of population in fewer centres, served to worsen the impact of unrestrained 
spending of enhanced levels of oil revenue during the fifth plan period 
(1973-78). Meanwhile, the new farming structure was held back by difficulties 
inevitable in the introduction of such innovative schemes as the Dez irrigation 
project and was itself ultimately overwhelmed by the economic chaos that was 
unleashed by high levels of government spending of oil revenues. By 1978 it was 
clear that national policies designed to relocate population and restructure the 
economy had been eminently successful, though at a pace and for reasons that 
had not originally been envisaged. Unfortunately, the second objective—that 
of establishing a modern and productive agriculture in replacement for the 


47 In the case of the Dez dam, for example, which began its construction phase in the early 
1960s, electrical power was made available long before irrigation water was fed to the plain of 
Khurestan. The Karaj dam, also conceived as a multi-purpose scheme, was ultimately given over 
almost entirely to electric power generation and provision of potable water to Tehran. Often, 
therefore, apparent generosity to agriculture was a form of disguised subsidy to the urban sector. 

4€ In particular, the Ministry of Economy (later Economy and Finance) under Mr. Hushang 
Ansari was above all concerned with stimulating rapid national and regional economic develop- 
ment through industrialization rather than squandering scarce resources on culture, where 
gains would never be other than slow and expensive. Private communication, Tehran, 1971. 

45 Private communication, under secretary of Ministry of Economy, Tehran, 1973. 

59 Mohammad Reza Shah promised in his speech from the throne in the year following the oil 
price revolution that the state was dedicated to establishing ‘a Great Civilization ' within the 
immediate future. His prime minister of the day, Mr. Amir Abbas Hoveyda, was moved to foresee 
that Iran would become among the five major world powers by the year 2000. 

51 The principal executive ministries, orchestrated by the Plan and Budget Bureau, imposed a 
policy during the 1968-73 plan period for concentration of all state investment 1n rural areas into 
a hmited number of dasighated ° growth poles’. It was proposed that all other settlements — 
more than 40,000 in total—should receive no government funds other than for relief purposes. 
In many ways this policy was designed to force the rural population to regroup, abandoning the 
smaller villages and the agricultural lands that they had held. The Government also persisted in 
applying pricing policies to agricultural products that badly disadvantaged Iranian producers and 
oodd. only result in elimination of all but the most efficient producers. Cf. S. Satvatmanesh, 
op. cit. 

91 That 15, in conditions where the urban sector was developing rapidly but without over- 
straining the real resources available to it and where new productive assets were in process of 
formation within a well conceived and balanced programme. 

53 The author visited the Dezful and Verz areas of Khuzestan in 1978, when many villages 
showed the combined effects of negative policies by the central authorities and the rise in the 
economic attraction of urban employment. In at least one village of the region, the only cultiva- 
tion undertaken at that time was of small kitohen-garden plots. The greater area of village lands, 
normally given over to vegetables and grains, was altogether unused. 
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traditional sector—was not achieved. The combination of a much depleted 
traditional sector and failure in modern farming was cause enough for the 
country’s decreasing ability to feed itself. 

Two interesting questions arise from the analysis above. The first concerns 
the reasons for the ease with which traditional agriculture was reduced to 
unimportance as an area of economic activity and the second is whether Iran 
must now be considered as import-dependent for foodstuffs on a permanent 
basis. 

The answer to both is to a large extent the same. The Iranian physical 
environment is, with the exception of relatively small, favoured areas such as 
the Caspian Sea coastlands, arid and converted to agricultural use only with 
provision of irrigation water and the lavishing of endless skilled labour upon it.5* 
In Iran, no less than in other traditional farming countries of the arid and semi- 
arid climatic zones of the world, agriculture can attract intensive investment of 
capital and labour only for as long as less demanding alternative openings for 
enterprise do not exist.55 What is more, the problems posed by environmental 
constraints may be overcome by the accumulated experience of generations of 
farmers and the clever adaptation of crops and growing techniques that are not 
readily replaced by the incautious use of advanced technology and mechaniza- 
tion of operations, as was discovered at great cost on the agribusiness ventures 
in Khuzestan.5* In the years before 1970 Iran was by and large self-sufficient 
in agricultural produce because approximately half the population of the 
country was involved in subsistence and traditional cultivation that, largely 
through the workings of the share-cropping system,5? produced surpluses for 
urban markets. Harsh and uncertain conditions outside the orbit of family, 
tribe and village gave little incentive for large-scale spontaneous emigration 
outside these confines, however constricting and poor they were. 

Modest pressures exerted on the rural community by government policies 
such as land reform during the 1960s had the effect of displacing large numbers 
from the villages, especially as the new urban industrial economy flourished 
during the period 1965-73. Rapid expansion of employment opportunities in 
sectors other than agriculture following the oil price revolution of 1973 created 
an imbalance of wage rates and working conditions so unfavourable to agricul- 
ture and the rural economy as & whole, that the threads of conservatism and 
social loyalties that had kept people in agriculture were almost totally broken 
over many, if not all areas of the country. Predictably, greatest rural depopula- 
tion occurred where the agricultural base was at its weakest, in the poorest 
rainfall areas at long distances from the main towns and cities. 

It is possible that the impact of government spending policies after 1973 
would have caused dislocations even in a strong agricultural economy within 
better ecological conditions than those prevailing in Iran.9? Given the inherent 


54 See K. 8. McLachlan, The deserted garden, London, 1986, ch. ui. 

56 An interesting analysis of this feature of traditional agriculture ın the semi-arid world is 
given in H. Bowen-Jones and J. C. Dewdney (ed.), Malia, Durham, 1960. 

58 of. C. Salmanzadeh, Agricultural change and rural society in southern Iran, Wisbech, 1980. 

57 A. K. S. Lambton (1953). op. cit., 807-29. 

58 Tt 18 estimated that migration of rural peoples to the towns came to dominate all internal 
Does by the early 19708, Cf. B. Clark, ‘Iran: Changing population patterns ’ in J. I. Clarke 
and W B. Fisher (ed.), Populations of the Middle East and North Africa, London, 1972, 91. 

59 Government revenues from oil rose from $1,109-3 million in 1970 to $4,399- 2 million ın 1973 
and $17,821-8 million in 1974. Despite the problems the Iranian economy was experiencing while 
attempting to absorb the comparatively modest volumes of oil revenues during the period 1970-73, 
when stresses were manifested in the form of rising inflation, the fifth plan was entirely revised 
after the oil price increase of 1973. The new fifth plan forecast a fivefold increase in state expendi- 
tures on development alone for the 1973-78 period. The majority of expenditures both under the 
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problems of Iranian agriculture and the adverse physical circumstances in 
which it had to operate, the forces of change introduced during the 1970s 
had an immediate and profound effect on the volume of agricultural output 
from the traditional sector that offset benefits of land reform, improved irriga- 
tion facilities and state investment programmes in the sector. An objective 
measure of the rate and nature of Iran’s agricultural decline during this period 
was the rise in imports and fall in exports of farm commodities (fig. 4). 

Whether the country irremediably moved into food import dependency in 
1969, when the value of agricultural imports exceeded that of exports, must 
remain an open question. Underlying problems remained despite the coming to 
power in February 1979 of a new regime ideologically and emotionally commit- 
ted to self-sufficiency in foodstuffs.9? Tt has already been noted that imports of 
agricultural goods tended to accelerate after 1979. There was little evidence too 
that apparent government concern for agriculture had been translated into 
the elaboration of a set of coherent policies supported by allocations of funds for 
investment and management by the mid-1980s.* 

Trends in agricultural production, domestic food output and per capita food 
availability from Iranian sources were not known with accuracy. United 
Nations figures, normally employed to assess the situation, were based on 
Iranian official publications which were unreliable, erring toward an optimistic 
view of the situation.** Even these estimates show only a modest recovery of 
production after the 1980 crop season and indicate a severe overall deterioration 
in food output per head since the revolution (fig. 8). Perhaps more accurate as 
a sign of trends was a rise in the value of agricultural imports and a decline in 
exports over the same period (fig. 1). ‘In view of the failure to win significant 
improvement in the productivity of the agricultural sector in the years following 
the revolution, it was clear that administrative, financial, technical, and struc- 
tural obstacles to revival were unlikely to be overcome on a scale adequate to 
reverse the country’s slide into import-dependence. 

The passage of time also worked against a sudden solution for the abandon- 
ment of farming and farmland by rural groups. Migration to the towns became 
more conspicuous after 1979 f and the drain of skilled farmers continued 
apace. Growth of the Iranian population was maintained at very high rates into 
the 1980s, the urban areas exhibiting, as they had done for several years 
previously, a more rapid expansion that rural districts.% In consequence, it 


plan and through the ordmary budgets were to be used for urban-based developments. Severe 
shortages of labour and other resources created an irresistible attraction to rural peoples to move 
from what appeared to be deprived conditions in the countryside to a real promise of affluence in 
the towns. See C. A. Stobbs, Agrarian change v» western Iran: a case study of Olya Sub-district, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London University, 1978, for an interesting example of the pressures in 


villages at that time. 
* cf. Plan Organization, The economic, social and cultural development plan, 1983/84-1987/88, 
Tehran, 1362s. 

61 See Iran: Quarterly Economic Review, Economist Intelligence Unit, No. 4, 1983, 17-18. 

2 Production yearbook, F.A.O., Rome. The F.A.O. figures appear to have been based on 
official Iranian statistios of dubious origm and often disputed by the Iranian Statistical Centre 
publications. 

© Although official estimates put the forecast gain of urban areas through migration from the 
villages at only 1:59 mullion for the period 1981/82-1986/87 (‘ Population of Iran and its 
needs’, Iran Press Digest, April 24, 1984, 3), a more realistic view would suggest at least two or 
probably more than three times this figure. The city of Tehran, for example, grew from some 5-5 
to 11 m. between 1979 and 1984 according to reliable Iranian sources (verbal communication, 
Plan Organization, Tehran, May, 1984). This growth was fuelled by migrants from the countryside. 

“ Even discounting the change in status of a number of villages to urban areas, the urban 
population is forecast to grow by 6-7 million to 24-3 million by 1986/87, while the rural popula- 
tion will remain relatively slow growing from 19-9 mullion to 21-9 million over the same period. 
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appeared that Iran faced a steady fall in the volume of domestically produced 
foodstuffs per head of population, possibly on a permanent basis. 


The consequences of falling food supply 

Tran, it might be argued, ‘5 became an economy dominated by oil exports and 
revenues after World War IT and particularly after the settlement of the Anglo- 
Iranian oil crisis of 1951-53. The initiation of an era of high oil revenues in 1973 
simply confirmed and strengthened characteristics of Iran as an oil-based 
economy, one of which was an ability to use oil revenues to pay for imports. 
In such a situation, there might be few virtues to be found in food self- 
sufficiency,** despite the high priority given to it at the time of the Islamic 
revolution. Faced with an extended period during which the population will 
grow rapidly and job-creation will become increasingly important, food self- 
sufficiency could be seen as less desirable than development of industry and 
services. Just as it was, indeed, under the previous regime. 

The price of continuing agricultural decline, whether overtly acknowledged 
by the authorities or not, will be rising imports of food and other agricultural 
products. Agriculture’s contribution to national income and employment will 
shrink, enhancing the dominant role of petroleum and related service activities 
within the economy. Although rhetoric by successive governments has given a 
privileged position to the protection of national agriculture, practice has been for 
the most part to accept alternative avenues of development when possible, 
thereby avoiding the necessity for confronting the daunting challenges of a 
complex area of the economy and a hostile physical environment. Such a long- 
standing approach will be difficult to change, leaving aspirations for self- 
sufficiency unfulfilled. 


$5 H. Katouzian, Political economy of modern Iran, London, 1981, 234-54. 
** H. Mahdavi, op. cit., 12. 


THE ‘GREAT YASA OF CHINGIZ KHAN’ AND 
MONGOL LAW IN THE ILKHANATE 


By D. 0. MORGAN 


One of the odder features of the Persian sources on the history of the Mongol 
period is the vagueness and comparative rarity of references to the ‘ Great 
Yasa of Chingiz Khan’. This struck me with renewed force after reading 
Professor David Ayalon’s articles on the Yasa in Studia Islamica My suspicions 
about the whole matter having thus been aroused, it seemed to me that it might 
be an interesting exercise to look again at the origin and nature of the Ydasa 
before trying to estimate how Mongol law worked in the Tlkh&nate. And so, 
as I hope to show in this paper, it proved. 


I 


Let me first of all outline the view that is usually taken of the Yasa. At 
some time during his reign, and probably at the quriltat of 1206, Chingiz Khan 
promulgated a code of laws which were to be binding on his people and their 
descendants for ever. This was a codification of the ancestral traditions, customs, 
laws and ideas of the Mongols, to which Chingiz Khàn added further laws of 
his own devising. Copies of this great code, the Yasa, were kept in the treasuries 
of the Mongol princes for consultation as need arose. No complete copy has 
survived, but it is possible to assemble ‘ fragments’ of the code from various 
sources, and by careful study of these fragments the general pattern of the 
Yäsä can be recovered. 

There are, then, three essential elements in this reconstruction : Chingiz 
Khan laid down a coherent code, this was done at the quriltat of 1206, and the 
code may be reconstituted from surviving fragments. So far as I have been 
able to discover, these three elements seem first to have been brought together 
by Petis de la Croix, in his Histoire du grand Genghizcan, published in 1710, 
with an English translation following in 1722.2 Petis de la Croix’s sixth chapter 
is entitled ‘ The Description of the General Diet of the Moguls, called in their 
Language Couriliay. The Establishment of the Yassa, that is to say, the Mogul 
Laws. Temugin changes his Name for that of Genghizcan’.? After giving an 
account of the quiritat, which he dates in 1205, the author continues : 


When he had thanked them all (i.e. those present at the qurtltat) for the 
Marks of Love and Respect they show'd him, being sensible that the chief 
Duty of a Prince is to establish good Laws, he declared to them that he 
thought to add to the antient Laws some new ones which he desired, and 
commanded that they would observe.‘ 


There follows a list of 22 provisions of the Yasa, derived in the main, apparently, 
from the Timirid historian Mirkhwand, with additions from the accounts of 
European travellers and other sources. 


1D. Ayalon, ‘ The Great Yàsa of Chingiz Khin: a reexamination’, A, Studia Islamica, 
33, 1971, 97-140 ; B, 34, 1971, 151-80; C(1), 36, 1972, 113-58; C(2), 38, 1973, 107-58. 
(Hereafter Ayalon.) 

* Paris, 1710. English translation as The history of Genghizcan the Great, London, 1722. I 
quote from the translation. 

3 ibid., 78. 

4 ibid., 79. 
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Petis de la Croix's view thereafter determined the pattern of all subsequent 
discussions of the Yasa, and achieved classical formulation in V. A 
Riasanovsky's Fundamental principles of Mongol law.’ It remained more or 
less unquestioned until Ayalon's articles began to appear in 1971. 

The sources for the alleged promulgation of the Yasé at the qurslias of 1206 
are in effect two: the anonymous Secret History of the Mongols and the Jams‘ 
al-tawàártkh of Rashid al-Din. According to the Secret History, the most nearly 
contemporary authority, on the occasion of tae qurdtat Chingiz Khan entrusted 
the supervision of certain important matters to his adopted brother, Shigi- 
Qutuqu : 


‘Divide up all the subject people and apportion them to Our mother, to Us, to 
Our younger brothers and sons according to the name of the people, 

Splitting up those that live in felt-walled tents, 

Separating those that live in dwellings with wooden doors. 
Let no one disobey your word ! ’ 

Further, he entrusted Shigi-qutuqu with the power of judgement over all 
and said to him, ‘ Of the entire people 

Chastising the robber, 

Checking the liar, 
execute those who deserve death, punish those who deserve punishment. 
Furthermore, writing in a blue (-script) register all decisions about the 
distribution and about the judicial matters of the entire population, make it 
into a book (i.e. permanent record). Until the offspring of my offspring, let 
no one change any of the blue writing that Shigi-qutuqu, after deciding in 
accordance with me, shall make into a book with white paper. Anyone 
who changes it shall be guilty '. 


What are we to make of this account, which even Ayalon regards as a 
description of the institution of the Yasa ? The first thing to notice, I suggest, 
is that nowhere in the passage is the term yasa used to describe what Chingiz 
Khan has instituted. Indeed, although the term is found a number of times in 
the Secret History, it generally seems to mean ‘order’ or ‘command’. It 
never refers to a legal code of any kind. A characteristic example occurs four 
years before the qursiias : 


Chinggis-qahan engaged these Tatar tribes in battle at Dalan-nemiirges . . . 
Before fighting, Chinggis-qahan gave thts order (Jasaq) to all : ‘ If we conquer 
the enemy, we shall not stop to plunder. . .’.? 


Secondly, if we for the moment suspend our commitment to an ‘institution 
of the Great Yasa ’, what we find here, on further examination, is something 
quite different. By 1206 Chingiz Khan had reached a pinnacle of success. He 


5'Tientem, 1937. See also C. Alinge, Mongolische Gesetze, Leipzig, 1934; G. Vernadsky, 
* The scope and contents of Chingis Khan’s Yasa’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, rx, 1938, 
337-60 ; idem, ‘ Juwaini’s version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa’, An de l'Institut Kondakov, 
xi, 1989, 33-45; idem, The Mongols and Russia, New Haven and London, 1953, 99-110 ; 
M. Haider, ‘The Mongol traditions and their survival in Central Asa (xrv-xv centuries) ’, 
Central Asiatic Journal, xxviu]1-2, 1984, 57-79. P. Retchnevaky, ‘ Die Yasa (Jasaq) Cinggis- 
khans und ihre Problematik ’, Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur dea alten Orients 5 > Sprache, 
Geschichte und Kultur der altaischer Volker, Berlin, 1974, 471-87, 18 an interesting discussion of the 
problems. See also his Cinggis-khan sein Leben und Wirken, Wiesbaden, 1983, 164-72. 

* L. Ligeti, ed., Histoire secrète des Mongols, Budapest, 1971, 173-4. Translation from I. de 
Rachewiltz, ‘ The Secret History of the Mongols’, Papers ın Far Eastern History, 21, March 1980, 
27. For another translation see F. W. Cleaves, The Secret History of the Mongols, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1982, 143-4. 

1 Tr. de Rachewiltz, PFEH, 18, March 1976, 46-7; ed. Ligeti, 109 ; tr. Cleaves, 81. 
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was distributing rewards (soyurgal) to his faithful followers. Shigi-Qutuqu’s 
reward included the privilege of keeping the population registers that recorded 
the distribution of subject peoples among the royal family, and the exercise of 
judicial functions. Both the details of the population distribution and Shigi- 
Qutuqu's judicial decisions were, apparently, to be recorded by him in a ‘ blue 
book’ (kókó debter). Such decisions were to be regarded as unalterable. But 
there is absolutely no indication that Chingiz Khan himself, or Shigi-Qutuqu 
as his newly appointed chief judge, was to lay down a general legal code. At 
most, Shigi-Qutuqu was authorized to begin the establishment of a kind of 
case law, a body of written legal precedents. I shall return later to the possible 
implications of this. 

It seems to me, then, that we must conclude that the Secret History of the 
Mongols is innocent of any information whatever on the establishment of a 
‘Great Yasa ’ at the qursltat of 1206 or at any other time. 

Turning now to the evidence to be found in the Jams‘ al-tawärikh, the 
standard discussion of it in Riasanovsky’s book may be quoted : 


Rashid-Ed-Din wrote that after his victory over Wang Khan (1206), 
Jenghiz Khan ' convoked a great assembly and in gratitude for his great 
success ordered wise and strong yassaks and happily ascended the throne 
of the Khans' ... In another passage of his work, Rashid-Ed-Din spoke 
more definitely * When the year of the hare came, which fell on the 614th 
year of Zul-ka’da (stc) (1218 ?) Jenghiz Khan convoked an assembly, 
organised the Kurultai, laid the foundation of the yassak which had been 
composed of innovations and ancient rules, and undertook a military expedi- 
tion in the country of the Khorezmshah’... It is evident that, in the second 
case, reference was made to the law, or more exactly Code of Laws compiled 
from ancient provisions and innovations introduced by Jenghiz Khan and 
approved by the Kurultai. It is possible that the resolution to issue & code 
of Laws was first adopted in 1206, and that its fundamental rules were 
confirmed by the Kurultai in 1218 4.D.° 


The first of Riasanovsky's quotations is misdated, and should refer to the 
year 599/1202-3. It has no connexion with the qursltas of 1206. Rashid al-Din’s 
account of that event occurs later, and contains no reference of any kind to the 
Yàsa. In any case, the 1202-3 reference speaks of yàsás (yasaq-hà), not of ‘ the 
Yàsa'. We clearly have here one of the many instances of yasa as ° decree '.1? 

Riasanovsky’s second quotation, concerning a quritas in 1218-19, might be 
translated as follows : 


He held a qurita$ among them; he laid afresh the foundation of the 
practices (dyin) and customs (yüsün) of the Yasa.4 


Iregret to say, since I would prefer a tidy solution to the problem, that there is 
no escaping the fact that some kind of legal code is apparently implied here. 
Still, it is odd that the incident is not reflected in the Secret History of the Mongols, 
if this was indeed an event of major importance in the Mongol Empire’s evolu- 
tion. It is even more puzzling that, both on this occasion and elsewhere in the 


5 On the ' blue book’ see P. Pelliot, ‘ Notes sur le “‘ Turkestan " de M. W. Barthold ', and 
‘ Les koko-dabtar et les hou-k'eou ts'ing-ts'eu ', T‘oung Pao, 27, 1930, 38-42 and 195-8. Pelhot 
does not suggest a link between the incident of 1206 and the Yasa. 

° op. cit., 27. Riasanovsky’s italics. 

1? Rashid al-Din, Sbornik isei, ed. and tr. I. N. Berezin, Trudy vostochnago otdélensya 
Imperaiorskago Russkago Ar. kago Obshehesiva, xu and xv, 1868-88. The text only 
is orted. (Hereafter Berezin). xmi, 238-9. 

n Berezin xv 65. 
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Jams‘ altawänikh, Rashid al-Din's references to the 7555 are so exceedingly 
brief and uninformative. Now Rashid al-Din is known to have had unrivalled 
access to early Mongolian sources on the career of Chingiz Khan. It would 
hardly seem that he deduced from them that the Yasá was a matter of any 
great importance. He never gives any kind of list of its contents, whereas he 
includes a long chapter giving an account of Chingiz Khan’s biligs, or maxims. 
Ayalon remarks that ‘itis... very unfortunate that Rashid al-Din has so little 
to tell us about the Yásá's contents ’.1* Not so much unfortunate, I submit, as 
distinctly suspicious. If the greatest of all Mongol-period chroniclers thought 
the Yasa hardly worthy of comment, one may very well begin to wonder 
whether modern historians may not, to say the least, have markedly overstated 
its significance. But whatever we may make of Rashid al-Din’s evidence, it is 
perhaps worth emphasizing at least that he does not connect the Yasa with 
the quriltai of 1206. 


II 


So much for the sources on the origin of the Yasa. I would like now to tum 
to the question of its contents. Here I must refer again to the first of Ayalon's 
articles. The main authorities that historians have used for the assembling of 
‘fragments’ of the Yasa are Maqrizi, al-‘Umazi, Bar Hebraeus and Juwayni. 
Ayalon demonstrated the ‘inescapable elimination’ of Maqrizi's supposed 
informant, Ibn al-Burhän, who was believed to have seen a copy of the 6 
in Baghdad and to have reported its contents to Maqrizi. He then went on to 
show—quite conclusively, it seems to me—that Maqrizi derived his information 
without acknowledgement from al-‘Umari, end al-‘Umari and Bar Hebraeus 
theirs, with acknowledgement, from Juwayni. Ayalon has thus drastically 
cleared the ground. Only one significant source, Juwayni, remains for the con- 
tents of the Yasd, and the total abandonment of the time-hallowed procedure 
of painstakingly assembling and classifying ‘ fragments ’ from other sources is 
indicated. 

We must therefore give some attention to what Juwayni has to say. The 
second chapter of his history is entitled : ‘ Of the regulations (qawa 4d) which 
Chingiz Khan framed and the yäsäs which he promulgated after his rise to 
power’. It is a chapter by no means lacking in perplexing features. The section 
in which Juwayni allegedly describes the ‘ institution of the Yasa ’ deserves 
to be quoted at some length : 


As his judgement demanded, he laid down a canon (gänün) for every matter 
and & regulation (dastür) for every affair; while for every crime he fixed 
a penalty. And since the Tatar peoples had no script of their own, he gave 
orders that Mongol children should learn writing from the Uighurs ; and 
that these yasds and decrees (ahkám) should be written down on rolls. These 
rolls are called the Great Book of Yasas (yäsä-näma-1 buzurg) and are kept 
in the treasury of the chief princes. Whenever a khán ascends the throne, or 
a great army is mobilized, or the princes assemble and begin (to consult 
together) concerning affairs of state and the administration thereof, they 
produce these rolls and base their actions thereon ; and proceed with the 
disposition of armies and the destruction of provinces and cities after that 
pattern. 

At the time of the first Lin of his dominion, when the Mongol 
tribes were united to him, he abolished reprehensible customs (rustim) 


12 Ayalon, A, 139. 
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which had been practised by those peoples and had enjoyed recognition 
amongst them ; and he laid down such usages as are praiseworthy from the 
point of view of reason.1? 


We may notice in passing that, like the other relevant sources, Juwayni does 
not associate the Yasa with the qurtltat of 1206—indeed, he offers no precise 
date. 

Juwayni's account is set in the context of a chapter in which he discusses 
Mongol practices with respect to religious toleration, hunting as a training for 
warfare, the organization of the army, official communications (the 7 
system), and taxation of the conquered territories. I would argue that it 1s this 
context that explains and makes sense of the chapter's yasa references. The 
yasa part of the chapter, it seems to me, amounts to a discussion of the promul- 
gation by Chingiz Khan of precepts of various kinds, and the writing down and 
preservation of those precepts for future consultation. If the chapter is treated 
as a whole it is a doubtful proposition that what Juwayni tells us about Chingiz 
Khan’s ydsds should be forced into a pre-cast framework labelled ‘ Great Yasa 
of Chingiz Khan’. 

What, then, was it that was written down on those rolls in the treasury ? 
Apparently it was such precepts as might assist in the planning of ‘ the disposi- 
tion of armies and the destruction of cities '. The manner in which such actions 
were to be taken was, it would seem, prescribed by the all-conquering Chingiz 
Khan. This is not at all the kind of thing that usually tends to characterize the 
lists of ‘ fragments’ of the Yasa of which Ayalon is so justly scornful—prohibi- 
tions of sorcery and adultery, of the Muslim way of slaughtering animals, of 
washing in running water—the sort of ancestral custom that Chingiz Khan’s 
son Chaghatai defended and enforced so vigorously. No, it is far more likely to 
be the kind of thing to which, as we have seen, Juwayni devotes the bulk of his 
chapter: the hunt; the army; the yam system. 

In his discussion of the sources for the Yäsa’s contents, Ayalon—having 
dismissed Maqrizi, al-‘Umari and Bar Hebraeus with ignominy—turns his 
attention to the only remaining source, Juwayni. Nor does the unfortunate 
Juwayni escape unscathed. He is described as ‘a very biased and partisan 
source"—not only because of his ‘nauseating’ ‘servile flattery’ of the 
Mongols as & whole, but more particularly because he was biased in favour of 
one branch of the Mongol royal house, the descendants of Tolui. Ayalon goes 
on to cast aspersions on Juwayni's competence as a historian. He complains that 
Juwayni continually wanders from the point in his chapter on the Yasà, 
discoursing on a variety of important but irrelevant matters, when he ought to 
have been discussing the legal code : 


The three major sections of the chapter on the Yasa, which occupy its 
greater part, namely, the organisation of the army, of hunting and of the 
horse-post could easily be taken out of that chapter and form a separate 
entity with no reference to any kind of law ... The fact that according 
to the title, the chapter deals with ‘The Laws Chingiz Khan framed and 
the Yäsas which he promulgated ’, cannot serve at all as a guarantee that 
al-Juwayni would literally adhere to 16.15 


13 Juwayni, Ta'rikh-i Jahan Gusha, ed. M. M. Qazwini, 8 vols, Leiden and London, 1912, 
1916, 1937 (hereafter Juwayni), 1, 17-18; tr. J. A. Boyle, The Matory of the world conqueror, 
2 vols, Manchester, 1958 (hereafter Boyle), 1, 26. I have made & number of changes in Boyle's 
translation of this passage. 

14 Ayalon, A, 133. 

18 Ayalon, A, 134-5. 
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This criticism appears to me to be entirely misconceived. Juwayni says that his 
chapter will contain Chingiz Khan’s regulations (Ayalon follows Boyle’s mis- 
leading ‘laws’ for qawá'td) and decrees, or orders (yäsa-ha). This is precisely 
what it does contain. Juwayni never promises to give an account of the ‘ Great 
Ydsa@’, and he is hardly to be blamed because we may consider that that is 
what he ought to have been doing. Juwayni's use of the term yasî, and even of 
the phrase ydsd-ndma-t buzurg, does not on the whole suggest that he was 
thinking in terms of & formal code of comprehensive legal enactments. We 
may notice, for example, the explanatory couplings of words: gawd'id wa 
yasa-ha, surely, therefore, ‘regulations’ rather than ‘laws’;  ahkám wa 
yasä-hä, ‘commands’ or ‘ decrees’. A few lines before Juwayni's supposed 
account of the institution of the Yasa he uses a similar phrase : ‘ In accordance 
with the yasa and hukm which he imposed, he utterly destroyed...’ The 
phrase reads yäsä wa hukmî. The use of the final 3 on hukm precludes any 
possibility of it being a proper noun : the same must therefore surely apply to 
the other half of the doublet, hence ‘ a 7256 ’, a decree, rather than ' the Yasê ’. 

Consequently it is my view that a more generous attitude towards Juwayni 
than Ayalon will allow is entirely consistent with the evidence. It is perhaps 
possible that Juwayni was indeed attempting to provide an account of the 
institution of a legal code—an attempt largely vitiated by a frequent and 
inexplicable wandering from the point, as Ayalon suggests. But it is not very 
likely. We may more plausibly believe that Juwayni did in fact know what he 
was about. He was concerned with a wide range of Chingiz Khan’s regulations 
and ydsds, some at least of which were written down for the future guidance of 
the Mongol princes. Especially important were those yäsäs that dealt with great 
affairs of state and with military matters. In short, Juwayni’s chapter, usually 
regarded as an essential foundation for the study of the Great Yasd, is nothing 
of the sort. It is an account of some of Chingiz Khan’s yäsäs, certainly, but not 
of the Great Yasd at all. Ayalon has done away with all the sources on the 
Great Yasa’s contents with the exception of Juwayni. It is my contention that, 
so far as information on the Great Ydsa’s contents is concerned, the next step 
is to discard Juwayni's chapter too. 


II 


Ifsuch an interpretation of the evidence is allowed, two questions immediately 
present themselves: did the Great 222 exist at all? And if it did, was it 
written down, its contents known and enforced ? 

It is reasonably clear that a Y&sa in the sense of a binding legal code was at 
least later believed to have existed, and was attributed to Chingiz Khan. There 
seems to have been very little unanimity, however, over what it contained. 
Juwayni sometimes gives yds the sense of the ‘fundamental law’ of the 
Mongols, without specific reference to Chingiz Khan as its author—or even as 
being in opposition to an individual yas& of his: ' By the yasä and custom 
(dyin) of the Mongols the father's place passes to the youngest son by the chief 
wife. Such was Ulugh-Noyan (i.e. Tolui), but it was Chingiz Khàn's yāsā that 
Ögedei should be Khan’.1? Juwayni never uses the term ‘ Great Yasa’ (yGsá-ys 
buzurg), though al-‘Umari, who derived his information from Juwayni, does 
on one occasion use the phrase al-yasa al-kabira.1? 


15 Juwayni, 1, 17 ; psy 1, 24. 
17 Juwayni, rz, 3; Boyle, x, 549. 
18 K. Lech, Das mong tache Welireich, Wiesbaden, 1968, text, 8, tr., 95. 
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Some evidence in the Ta’rikh-1 Wassäf tends to support the interpretation 
of Juwayni that I have proposed. Wagsäf writes that the Great Khan Qubilai 
issued an edict (yarligh) at the beginning of his reign, ‘for the renewing of 
commands (ahkám) and the strengthening of the yása-nàma of Chingiz Khan, 
containing the customs (maräsim) of conquest and rule'.!? It may be that 
Wassäf, the avowed continuator of Juwayni, understood his predecessor better 
than later historians have contrived to do. 

Earlier than this, in the reign of Hülegü or Abaqa, Nasir al-Din Tüsi, 
writing of various financial immunities, had added that ‘ the yasa-yt buzurg of 
Chingiz Khan is similar, and they hold this to be laid down, so that the property 
(mal) of men should not decrease ’.2° Yasd-yt buzurg is a rare phrase—it occurs 
only very occasionally in the Jams“ al-tawarikh—but there are enough instances 
of its use to testify to the fact that there was a belief in the existence of such a 
thing. This, however, is not the same as to say that the Great Yasa did in fact 
exist, in the sense of being written down, its contents generally and indisputably 
known: though people certainly thought, or said, that they knew what was 
in it. 

There is a possible interpretation that seems to me to fit the facts, such as 
they are, fairly convincingly. This is that, if we concede that belief in the 
existence of the code presupposes—even creates—the existence of something, 
that that something was not written down in a coherent form at all. It may 
well have been no more than the recollection of those of Chingiz Khan’s 
utterances, or alleged utterances, that were more or legs legislative in character : 
utterances to which he or his descendants attributed binding force. 

The only real alternative is that proposed by Ayalon: that the code, if 
written down, may for some reason not have been available for inspection, 
possibly because it was regarded as sacred or taboo. A parallel case would be 
that of Rashid al-Din’s use of the Mongol chronicle Altan Debter, now lost. 
As a non-Mongol he was denied direct access to the text, and had to use Mongol 
intermediaries. But as Hambis’s comparison of Rashid al-Din's Altan Debter 
material with the Chinese version of it showed,?! this process did not prevent 
Rashid al-Din from obtaining a perfectly accurate idea of the Alan Debter’s 
contents. Similarly, then, there seems no reason why he or Juwayni could not 
have secured reliable and comprehensive information about the contents of a 
‘taboo’ Great Yàsa, had they so wished. 

But there does not appear to be much evidence, in fact, to support the 
‘taboo’ hypothesis—perhaps only Juwayni’s account of the taking out of the 
rolls on great occasions. It would seem in any case a singularly bizarre way of 
treating a series of legal enactments, if the Mongols expected anyone to obey 
them. However, we must certainly believe one or the other : either the Yasa 
did not exist as a written code, or it was unavailable to those who were supposed 
to conform to it. How else are we to account for the fog of vagueness and 
uncertainty which appears to engulf all the contemporary writers when they 
come to speak about the Ydsa? If high officials in the Mongol administration 
like Juwayni and. Rashid al-Din could not, or did not bother, to gain access to 
the text—although they were concerned to write lengthy histories of the rise 
and development of the Mongol empire—what chance had anyone else ? Are 


19 ed, M. M. Isfah&ni, Bombay, 1852-3, 17. 

20 Majmi‘a-t rasü'sl-4 kiwaja Nasir al. D Din, ed. M. Radawi, 1 1957, 81. See V. Minorsky, 
' Nagir al-Din Tüsi on finance ’, in his Iranica, Tehran, 1964, 7 

31 P, Pelliot and L. Hambia, "Histoire des campagnes de Gengis han, 1, Leiden, 1951, introduo- 
tion. 
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we not justified in deducing not only that knowledge of the Yasa was vaguely 
and uncertainly diffused, but also that it was not in reality an institution of 
any great practical importance ? 

There is other evidence to point us in this direction. Ayalon discusses the 
discrepancies in the application of the Yasa’s alleged prohibition of the Muslim 
method of animal slaughter. This is hard tc account for if the 7556 was em- 
bodied in a written document, but it is much less of a problem if it was not. In 
the second instalment of his article? Ayalon has a long discussion of what he 
(perhaps rightly) sees as Juwayni's biased presentation of how the Yasa was 
faithfully observed by the ultimately victorious descendants of Tolui. Ayalon’s 
interpretation of this is easier to believe if a widespread vagueness about the 
Yàsà and its contents prevailed. The other side of the dynastic coin is repre- 
sented by the claim of the Central Asian Mongol prince Qaidu, who according 
to Wassäf argued (in his own interest) that ‘ in the yasä-näma of Chingiz Khan’ 
it is ordained that the Great Khan must be a member of the family of Ögedei? 
—so excluding the descendants of Tolui. It was evidently possible to argue a 
case on either side from the supposed contents of the Yasa. 

Whatever allowances are made for the deficiences of the sources, it is hard 
to believe that if the Great Yasa was indeed a legal code, the contents of which 
were clear, published, generally known and generally enforced within the 
Mongol Empire, one would not be able to find much more evidence of it, and 
have much less scope for this kind of discussion. I propose the following 
hypothesis: there was probably believed to be a ‘Great Yasa of Chingiz 
Khan ’, derived in part from Chingiz himself and perhaps in part from earlier 
Mongol custom. But this was not written down in any coherent form, and it 
was therefore possible to attribute to it a wide variety of provisions, as was 
thought necessary or desirable. In practice it may very well have been a gradu- 
ally evolving body of custom, not only beginning before the time of Chingiz 
Khan but continuing after him. This certainly seems to be the implication to 
be drawn from the references in Chinese sources collected by Professor Cleaves.?4 
In these the ‘Great Yasa ’ is frequently ascribed to Ögedei rather than to 
Chingiz Khan. 

What role in all this are we to grant to Chaghatai, Chingiz Khàn's second 
son who is usually regarded as the stern upholder and custodian of the Yasa 1 
Juwayni® tells us that Chaghatai was chosen by his father to administer and 
enforce yas@ wa siyäsat : not ‘the Great Yasa ’ or ' Yasa of Chingiz Khan’. 
Later Juwayni relates how Chaghatai's retainers were constrained to behave 
themselves well because of their fear of his (Chaghatai's) yasa wa siyasat.? 
And in one of Juwayni's anecdotes about the benevolence of Ogedei, Ogedei is 
represented as calling the yasä which Chaghatai wishes to enforce (on not 


21 Ayalon, B. 

33 Wassaf, 66. 

* F., W. Cleaves, ‘ The “ fifteen ‘ palace poems’ " by K'o Chiu-ssu', HJAS, xx, 1957, p. 
428, n. 10; pp. 429-33, nn. 14-15. I owe this reference to the late Professor Joseph Fletcher. 
The remarks on the Yäsä in P. Ch'en, Chinese legal tradition under the Mongols : the code of 1291 
as reconstructed, Princeton, 1979, esp. 4-8, while accepting the authority of Riasanovsky and 
being ' pre-Ayalon’ on the Yäsa’s contents, do not seem to show that the evidence of the 
Chinese sources 18 irreconcilable with the arguments advanced in this paper. Indeed, it has been 
gaid that the Mongol Yuan dynasty was unique m Chinese history in that it did not have نه‎ 
formal penal code. It is even suggested that the notion of such codes was meaningless to the 
Mongols, and that they preferred to rule through individual regulations and legislation m China. 
See J. D. Langlois, Jr., in Langlois, ed., China under Mongol rule, Princeton, 1081, p. 10, n. 20, 
citing Uematsu Tadashi. 

15 Juwayni, 1, 29; Boyle, 1, 40. 

** Juwayni, I, 227; Boyle, 1, 272. 
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washing in running water) our yasa and command (yäs& wa hukm-i mã). 
While it is interesting to note that Rashid al-Din, in his version of the same 
anecdote, changes this phrase to ‘the Great Ydsd’ (yäsä-yt buzurg), I would 
take the general tenor of the references to Chaghatai to indicate that he was 
regarded as the guardian and expositor of the—probably unwritten—Mongol 
customary law rather than of any ' Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan’. 


IV 


What, then, may we say about the operation of the 7266 in the Tikhânate ? 
The term 7256 is not infrequently to be found in the sources for the history of 
the Mongols in Persia, but more often than not its use can be plausibly explained 
as requiring the sense of ‘decree’ or of ‘punishment’. The phrase bi-yàsa 
rasünidan is the most common verb for ‘ to put to death °. The sources contain 
numerous mentions of yäsä&s, but there are very few indisputable cases of ' the 
Yäsä”. For example, Wassäf records that revolt broke out against the Tlkhün 
Geikhatu because ‘ he altered (digar kard) the yasa of Chingiz Khan '.3? Is this 
the Great Ydsd, or does it refer to a specific decree ? Jüzjäni makes my point 
for me quite explicitly : 


To these ahkäm (he is referring to Chingiz Khan’s prohibitions of telling 
hes, committing adultery, washing in running water and so forth) they have 
given the name yasa, that is hukm wa farmän (translated into) the Mongol 


language.®° 


So these, from the perspective of the Delhi Sultanate in 1260, were individual 
decrees, not part of a comprehensive legal code. And Juwayni writes that the 
Great Khan Giiyiik 


made a yäsä that just as Q&'àn (Ogedei), at the time of his accession, had 
upheld the yäsäs of his father (Chingiz Khan) and no change or alteration 
occurred in the commands (ahkam) of those (yasäs), so too the yäsäs and 
commands (ahkám) of his own father should be immune from the con- 
tingencies of redundance and deficiency, and free from the corruption of 
alteration. 3 


This is a significant passage. As in the Chinese texts referred to above, the 
yäsäs of Chingiz Khan and Ogedei are tacitly equated ; and they are given the 
sense of individual decrees or commands. All may be described as ahkäm or 
farman-ha. 

One might suppose that the Mongol Yäsä or yasäs would come under some 
pressure during the reign of Ghazan, when the Mongols in Persia went over to 
Islam and began increasingly to identify with their Persian subjects. This was 
certainly the view of al-‘Umari, who contrasted the observance of the Yasa, 
still strong, according to his information, in the Chaghatai Khänate and in 
China, with its decline in Persia and in the lands of the Golden Horde, which 
had both been converted to Islam. Ghazan himself is alleged by Rashid 


?! Juwa 1, 162; Boyle, 1, 200. 

30 Jami’ aliawärikh, n/1, ed. A. A. Alizade, Moscow, 1980, 183-6; tr. J. A. Boyle, The 
successors of Genghis Khan, New York and London, 1971, 77. 

39 Wassaf, 284. 

30 T i Nàawri, ed. ‘A. Habibi, 2 vols, 2nd ed., Kabul, 1342-3/1964-6, rr, 152; tr. H. G. 
Raverty, Tabaküt-4 Nànri, 2 vols, London, 1881, 11, 1108. 

31 Juwayni, I, 211 ; Boyle, 1, 256. I have altered the translation. 

3 Lech, op. oit., text, 41, tr., 118-19. 
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al-Din to have been a fervent exponent of yãsäq and yüsün in his younger days. 
It is interesting, therefore, to note that in his yarligh granting tqta's to the 
Mongol troops Ghazan begins by praising Chingiz Khän’s yés¢—whatever he 
may have understood by that—in the warmest terms, declaring that because 
of it the Mongols had been able to conquer the world.® Certainly in this context 
Ghazan, or at least Rashid al-Din, seems to be expressing a belief in the existence 
and efficacy of a ‘ yasa of Chingiz Khan’ of some sort, though the phrase 
yäsã-yi buzurg is not used. However, it looks to me very much as though this 
lavish praise of the yasa is designed to act as a smokescreen device, to divert 
attention from the otherwise painfully obvious fact that Ghazan's yarligh is 
about to erode some yasa or other attributed to Chingiz Khan. That there was 
opposition to such erosions is vividly illustrated by a curious anecdote in 
Qashani’s Ta'rikh-i Uljayti. He gives a long account of disputes at Oljeitii’s 
court between Hanafis and Shàfi'is. At the conclusion of the argument, he 
writes, 


Qutlugh-Shah Noyan said to the other notans : ‘ What is this that we have 
done, abandoning the new yäsäg and ytistin of Chingiz Khan, and taking up 
the ancient.religion of the Arabs, which is divided into seventy-odd parts ? 
The choice of either of these two rites (madhhab) would be a disgrace and a 
dishonourable act, since in the one, marriage with a daughter is permitted, 
and in the other, relations with one’s mother or sister. We seek refuge in 
God from both of them! Let us return to the yasáq and ytstin of Chingiz 
Khan”. 

Two things, I suggest, may reasonably be deduced from this story. First, 
there was still a considerable amount of feeling for the traditional Mongol way 
of doing things, at least among some of the Mongol amirs ; and secondly, that 
if Qutlugh-Shah was at all typical, the Mongols had not as yet acquired a very 
profound knowledge or understanding of the tenets of Islam. 

A similar reaction against Islamisation is escribed to the [khan Abū Sa‘id’s 
ephemeral successor Arpa Ke’iin : 


When he ascended the throne . . . he used the Mongol jàsaq and siyasat 
and did not pay attention to the yarligh of Sultan Khudabanda (Oljeitii) 
and Abi Sa'id which was presented to him. 


V 


I conclude, then, that there are difficulties, possibly insuperable difficulties, 
in establishing the nature and contents of the Mongol Yasd, its association with 
Chingiz Khan himself, or even whether it ever existed as a written, coherent, 
enforceable code of laws. All I have been able to offer so far is a hypothesis 
that, I hope, conforms more closely than the conventional view to such evidence 
as we have. 

But the concept, at least, of the Yasa seems long to have remained a real 
one in the minds certainly of western historians but also—so far as it is possible 
to judge—in the minds of the men of the later Mongol period and after. 
Mahmiid Amuli, writing during Oljeitii’s reign, tells us that Chingiz Khán's 


3 Jami‘ al-tawarikh, m, ed. A. A. Alizade, Baku, 1957 (hereafter Alizade), 511, 

*4 ed. M. Hambly, Tehran, 1969, 98, with additional word (omitted from the edition) from the 
unique MS, Aya Sofya 3019, f. 178a. 

Abū Bakr al-Qu¢bi al-Ahri, T'a'rikA-i Shaikh Uwais, ed. and tr. J. B. van Loon, The Hague,‏ كه 
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precepts (wasäyä), maxims (btlik-ha) and yäsäs were collected into a book 
(küab).% And Ibn Battüte maintains that 


Tankiz (Chingiz) had compiled a book on his laws, which is called by them 
(i.e. the Central Asian Mongols) the Yasäg, and they hold that if any (of 
the princes) contravenes the laws contained in this book his deposition is 
obligatory ... If their sultan should have changed any one of those laws 
their chiefs will rise up before him and say to him, ‘ You have changed 
this and changed that, and you have acted in such-and-such a manner and 
it is now obligatory to depose you 7 


Ibn Battüta goes on to relate that the Chaghatai sultan Tarmashirin was 
indeed deposed for infringing a 7252 regulation about the holding of an annual 
feast. 

So the founder of the dynasty, it came to be felt, had created an institution 
which should be respected and taken into account, even if its precise provisions 
were so vaguely known or impractical of execution as to present few obstacles 
to their evasion. The 7246 remained, apparently, in the Mongol consciousness 
as a symbol of the Shamanist, primitive, simple and perhaps (to some) ‘ purer’ 
past, which had gradually been eroded by conquest and world-empire If the 
“Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan’ did not exist, it was evidently necessary to 
invent it. 


VI 


So far in this paper I have attempted what is very largely a destructive— 
though to my mind a necessary—exercise. In conclusion I propose to offer 
some tentative suggestions on the other side: that is to say, what judicial 
machinery I think may in reality have existed. 

For this purpose we must abandon the word yäs& and look instead at 
yárghü—a& very common term in the Persian sources, used in a variety of senses 
for some kind of court or investigation. There are nearly forty such references, 
for example, in the section of the Jämt‘ al-tawartkh which deals with the Mongols 
in Persia. Most of them are rather brief, and tell us little about precisely what 
was going on. 

According to Rashid al-Din, yärghüs were held by the Ilkhàns—often with 
the use of torture—in order to investigate the cases of fallen ministers or other 
enemies of the ruler such as alleged conspirators.* There were also courts of 
enquiry, as into the defeat of Qutlugh-Shah and Chübàn at Marj al-Suffar in 
1303, of which a record (yarghu-nama) was kept :*? and into who was to blame 
for reverses suffered during Üljeitü's campaign in Gilàn, as Hafiz Abrü 
records. Juwayni refers only occasionally to yarghus, always with reference 
to the investigation of plots or of complaints against officials. Such yarghus 
as these appear to have been ad hoc courts convened to deal with specific cases 
—a phrase os used by Rashid al-Din is ‘ they held a yarghü for (i.e. to 
deal with) him’ (ü-r& yärghu däshtand). And these cases usually involve 
Mongols or are concerned with Mongol state affairs. 


* Muhammad b. Mahmüd Amuli, Nafa’te alfunün, ed. A. Sha'r&ni et al, 8 vols, Tehran, 
1377-9/1957-80, rr, 250. 

The travels of Ibn Battilia, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, m, Cambridge, Hakluyt Society, 1971, 560-1.‏ كا 

33 Alizade, 171-2, 199, 202, 205, 226, 305, 313, 317, 327, 343, 363. 

3° ibid., 859. 

40 Dhayli j jams‘ al-tawarikh, ed. K. Fw cum 2nd ed., Tehran, 1350/1972-3, 76. 

4 Juwayni, 1, 36 ; IL, 233-6 ; Im, 48, 5 
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In the Ta’rikh-t shahî, an anonymous history of the Qara-Khitais of Kirman 
written before the end of the seventh/thirteenth century, we have more detailed 
accounts of what went on in early Ilkhānid times when a local yárght was held. 
On one occasion a court of enquiry was convened jointly by the deputies 
(naib) of the Qara-Khitai princess Terken Khatun and the 10088 58 
(representatives in this subject kingdom of the Ilkhünid government). This 
was to investigate complaints by certain dissident persons against Terken. 
The bäsqägs and yarghtichis had the complainers tied up naked for several days 
and interrogated, ‘ as was the Mongol custom 48 

We are told at greater length about a dispute between Terken Khatun and 
the people of Shabänkära concerning the rightful ownership of Sirjän. After 
much argument, in 663/1264-5 the Ilkhàn Abaqa sent representatives to 
Sirjän who were to hand it over to Terken’s deputies and to hold a 1820 
(yàrghü-yi amlak) to examine the documents and title deeds of both parties. A 
principle of division was arrived at,“ but the dispute crops up again later,“ 
when we are told that a further yarghti-yi amlak was held—in the convening 
of which, interestingly, 02455 were prominent. The yärghü was presided over 
by an amir-1 yàrghü. 

These detailed accounts are of great interest, but it is difficult to be sure 
how far they reflect the practice of the central Ilkhanid government, and how 
far what was peculiar to the subject kingdom of the Qara-Khitai in Kirman. 

There is evidence of a very specific kind of yarghti, however, in the invaluable 
second volume of Muhammad Hindüshäh Nakhjawani’s Dastür al-kätib, which 
contains a long section describing the functions of the amir of the 6.5 
The Dastür al-katib provides information on aspects of Persian administration 
at the very end of the Tlkhānid period, and it is hence dubiously appropriate to 
read back from it to the conditions of a century or more earlier. But as it hap- 
pens there is an intriguing and perhaps significant correlation between the 
operations of the Dastür al-katsb’s yarghü and what I have already argued that 
we can deduce about the activities of Shigi-Qutuqu in the judicial capacity to 
which he was appointed by Chingiz Khan at the qureltat of 1206. 

To recapitulate : Shigi-Qutuqu was to judge certain criminal cases on an 
ad hoc basis ; and he was to supervise the distribution of subject peoples. All 
this was to be recorded in a ‘ blue book’. The word used for ‘ case’, however 
one should translate it, is jarqu.*" 

In his History of the tribes, Rashid al-Din gives an account of the career of 
Shigi-Qutuqu who, it may be remembered, was a Tatar orphan who became an 
adopted brother of Chingiz Khàn ; he is therefore included in the section on 
the Tatars. Rashid al-Din says this of him : 


He conducted courts of enquiry justly (yarghü-hà bi-rasit pursidi), and he 
was solicitous and helpful to many criminals and caused his words to be 
repeated, lest (they) should confess out of terror and fear; and he said, 
* Do not be afraid, but speak the truth’. And in the discussions of the 
yarghtichis it became well-known that from that time to this, in the province 


“ed. M. Büstäni-Pürizi, Tehran, 2535/1976—7, 156. 
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45 ibid., 275-6. 
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47 Bee above, n. 6. The word also occurs elsewhere in the Secret History, ed. Ligeti, 202. This 
adds little except the information that Shigi-Qutuqu might have asmstants in hearing farqus. 
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of Mughülistàn and those regions, the foundations of the yärghüs are laid 
on the regulations (gawä‘id) which he established and followed.** 


The point worth noticing here is that there is, as usual, no sign of a yasa, 
Great or otherwise—if anything, judges (ydrghtichis) follow the case-law prece- 
dents (written or orally transmitted 1) of Shigi-Qutuqu, not the enactments of 
Chingiz Khan. 

Turning now to the Dastür al-kátib's evidence, what do we find? The 
passage under consideration is not devoid of difficulties and contradictions, but 
it is, I think, possible to extract from it a number of revealing points. 

According to the writer, the Mongols had caused the decrees (ahkam) of 
the yarght to be laid down as a canon of justice (gänün-1 rast) or alternatively 
as a gänün called yàárghü-nàma.59 This was apparently to regulate solely cases 
in dispute between Mongols,’ and this system was regarded as their equivalent 
of the Shari‘a.5* The requisite qualifications for the amir of the ydrghti were 
that he should be knowledgeable concerning the customs (rustim) and regula- 
tions (gawa‘td) of the Mongol sultans and amirs, and their yäsägs and türas.? 
He should settle cases in accordance with the 09/5/9142 bitk of Chingiz Khan,^ 
with (according to some manuscripts) the decrees (ahkäm) of Qa’an (ie. 
Ögedei) thrown in,® or in accordance with the gdntin-t yasa wa yäsaq of Chingiz 
Khan, the qün&n of the ydrght and the regulation (ga‘tda) of the yàsaq 57 
sometimes with justice and equity (‘adl, ma‘dalat, insaf, rast) added ;5 and 
he was to follow the example of the great yárghtichis.5? The amir of the yarghü 
was to give the successful disputant a yärghü-näma as a record to produce in 
the case of further argument59—this yGrghü-näma apparently being different 
from the more general record already referred to. The amir-1 yàrghü and the 
scribe who had written out the ydrghti-ndma were to be paid a fee for their 
services. : 

I suggest as a possibility, therefore, that what we have here is an echo of 
the functions which, according to the Secret history, were delegated to Shigi- 
Qutuqu by Chingiz Khan at the quriiat of 1206. Yàrghüs at least of this type 
in Mongol Persia were tribunals for dealing with disputes between Mongols, 
and their decisions were recorded in writing. Further, there was apparently 
some body of previous practices or decisions available to the judge for con- 
sultation. The cases that such yärghüchis heard might well have included the 
same kind of disputes as those that Shigi-Qutuqu was instructed to deal with, 


48 Jami‘ al-tawartkh, 1/1, ed. A. Romaskevich, L. Khetagurov and A. A. Alizade, Moscow, 
1965, 180. 

49 Dastür, 30. 

50 ibid, 32. 
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accordance, not with the shar‘ of Muhammad, but with the yarghü (not yaaa) of Chingiz Khan. 
(Document no. 282: unpublished. I am indebted to Mr. A. H. Morton for the loan of his 
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recording his binding decisions as he went. And as Rashid al-Din’s evidence 
suggests, Shigi-Qutuqu’s practices were regarded as a model for later judges to 
follow. Could registers of decisions and proceedings (yärghü-näma) on disputes 
between Mongols have been kept from the time of Shigi-Qutuqu’s appointment 
in 1206 until the writing of the Dastür al-kätib, well over a hundred years 
later ? We do not know, though something of the sort might be the reality 
behind later notions of a written ‘Great Yasd’. But at least it is one plausible 
way of explaining in part how a Mongol judicial ‘ system ' may have worked. 
And it does have the virtue of avoiding resort to the desperate expedient of a 
fixed ‘Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan’ laid down in 1206. 


** A remote ancestor of this article formed part of an unpublished doctoral thesis, the research 
for which was supervised by Professor A. K. 8. Lambton. 


A GLASS DINAR WEIGHT IN THE NAME OF 
‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ B. MARWAN 


By A. H. Morron 
(PLATE I) 


In cataloguing the British Museum’s collection of early Islamic glass stamps 
the writer was faced with a small disk with a brief inscription, a type of which 
two other specimens had already been published. The weights of these pieces, 
which lack any explicit indication of their purpose, showed that they belonged 
to the category of dinar weights. The inscription that did exist had been 
variously interpreted, but not as containing a personal name. For reasons that 
are given below, the writer came to the conclusion that the word ‘abdalläh in 
the legend was a name, that it could only refer to the son of the Umayyad 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan and that the weights were produced in Egypt 
in ‘Abdallah’s name during the period when he was Governor there (4.H. 86-90/ 
A.D. 705-9). ‘Abdallah’s dinär weights thus became the earliest known coin 
weights in the great corpus of glass metrological stamps issued in Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid Egypt, preceding those of the next Governor, Qurra b. Sharik, 
which had long maintained their place at the beginning of the coin weight 
series. The British Museum's piece could therefore be given pride of place in 
the catalogue as No. 1.1 

A fourth specimen of the issue was offered for sale in the catalogue of an 
American coin dealer. More interesting was the piece before it in the same 
catalogue, the subject of the present note.? It bore obvious similarities to the 
type of ‘Abdallah and seemed at once to represent an even earlier stage in the 
issue of coin weights since, if a slight miswriting of the legend was allowed for, 
it could be interpreted as an issue of ‘Abdallah’s predecessor, ‘Abd al-Malik's 
half-brother ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwän, who governed Egypt for over twenty 
years (65-86/685-705). The writer acquired both pieces. The miswriting of 
the legend of the new type proved to be a feature of the original and no mistake 
of the catalogue. Nevertheless, the evidence seems to justify making a small 
emendation and maintaining the attribution that had first suggested itself. 
‘Abdallah’s coin weights are therefore displaced, after so short a time, as the 
earliest known issue. On the other hand, their attribution to ‘Abdallah receives 
support from the resemblances of the two types and the very existence of an 
earlier issue. Both the writer's pieces came from a collection formed in Egypt. 
The same is true of the one of ‘Abdallah in the British Museum. 

Proceeding to the details of the argument, it is convenient to describe the 
new piece of ‘Abdalläh first, and briefly repeat the reasons for attributing the 
type to him, essentially as they are put forward in the British Museum catalogue. 


1. de In the name of God. 
لعبد الله‎ Of ‘Abdallah, 
Jul the Amir. 


Dark brown with yellowish tinge. Excellent condition, retaining most of the 
original fire-glaze. 2-8 cm. ; stamp 2-2 cm.; 4:24 .ع‎ The colour is unusual 
for a piece of this date. The ones listed below are green or yellowish green, 
normal for the period (Plate Ia). 

1 A. H. Morton, A catalogue of Early Islamic glass stamps in the British Museum (London, 


1985). 
? Stephen Album, List No. 35 (Santa Rosa, April 1984), Nos. 242-3. 
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Other specimens from the same die: American Numismatic Society (slightly 
damaged), 4.22g ; Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 4.22g ; British Museum, 
4.14g. 


Describing the piece in the American Numismatic Society’s collection Miles 
read ‘ ya‘budu allah al-amir’, ‘... worships Allah, the Amir ', unparalleled on 
an early coin weight and unlikely for the first letter which, unlike the corre- 
sponding one of the next piece, has the form normal for lam.3 Launois read the 
Paris specimen correctly but suggested ‘abdaliah might here refer to the Caliph. 
It is of course a standard, almost mandatory, title for Umayyad and later 
Caliphs but is used in combination with names and other titles. By itself it 
would always have been liable to confusion with the common name ‘Abdallah. 
Miles and Launois may have been led into difficulties by the placing of the title 
al-amir. However, as is shown below, in the latter part of the first century of 
the Hijra it was not unusual to place the title after a name. Neither of them in 
fact classified the type as a coin weight but now we have the weights of four 
specimens indicating clearly that the type was issued on the dindr standard. 

The li-, ‘ of’, before the name is not found on the glass stamps of officials 
in Egypt, except No. 2 below. The usage is attested later in other contexts but 
on glass stamps the only parallels are Umavyad and contemporary with the 
early stamps of Egyptian officials, though the stamps concerned may have 
been produced in Syria. lt- introduces the name and titles of the Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan on three small disks and those of a Caliph al-Walid, probably 
al-Walid I, on what appears to be a dinar weight." The usage also occurs on 
certain issues of Syrian copper coinage in the name of ‘Abd al-Malik.® 

More important for the question of dating is the placing of the title al-amir, 
after the name of the possessor of the title rather than before it. The writer 
previously listed five occurrences, other than the coin weights of ‘Abdallah 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, to which a sixth can now be added. Three are in fact 
inscriptions of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan himself. One, preserved in literary 
sources and dated 69/688-9, is a building inscription on a bridge near Fustat.’ 
A glass vessel stamp in the Fouquet collection was described by Casanova, 
who read the inscription ‘ ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Amir ' and in a footnote asked 1f this 
might not be ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwàn.? In the absence of an illustration 
the attribution remained rather uncertain. However, recently a similar stamp 
in the Islamic Museum in Cairo has been described and illustrated by Dr. Sämih 
‘Abd al-Rahman Fahmi, who attributes it to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan on 
epigraphic grounds.? The legend reads: ‘Abd / al-' Aziz / al-amir. These must 
come from before his death in 86/705. The postponed title is also found on a 
Byzantine-style bronze weight of another son of Marwan, Bishr, who died in 

° George C. Miles, Early Arabic glass weights and stamps (New York, 1948), No. 219. 

* Aunée Launois, C des étalons monétasres et autres pièces musulmanes en verre de la 
collection Jean Maspero (Paris, 1960), 61, No. 21. 

ë Djafar Abdel-Kader, ‘Monnaies et poids en verre inédits”, Mélanges syriens offerts a 
M. R. Dussaud (Paris, 1939), No. 1; Launois, Estampillss et poids musulmans en verre du Cabinet 
des Médalles (Paris, 1959), No. 1; eadem, ‘ Estampilles, poids, étalons monétaires et autres 
disques musulmans en verre’, Bulletin d'Études Orientales, xxx, 1969, No 1; Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Glass stamps and weights (London, 1926), No. 129. 

* John Walker, À catalogue of the Muhammadan coins in the British Museum, 1, A catalogue 
of the Arab-Byzaniwne and post-reform U mai coins (London, 1956), 32-7, 39-41, 207. 
uM 7 Magrizi, Kitab al-mawà'iz wal-y'tsbàr bi-dhvkr al-khitat wal-üthàr (Bulag, 1270/18534), 11, 

5 Paul Casanova, ‘ Catalogue des pièces de verre des pode byzantine et arabe de la 
collection Fouquet”, Mémoires publiées par les membree de la Mission Archéologique Française 
au Caire, YI (1893), 111, 875, No. 6. 

° Sémuh ‘Abd al-Rahman Fahmi, al Makayil fi sadr al-Islam (Mecca, 1981), 81-2. The stamp 
18 jomed to a second one giving the denomination. 
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about 75/694-5,!° and with the name of the prince al-Walid (the future 
al-Walid I) on a heavy glass weight which also carries the name and titles of 
his father ‘Abd al-Malik as Caliph." This too comes from before 86, for ‘Abd 
al-Malik also died in that year. Finally, there is a small glass disk of the 
Governor of Egypt, Qurra b. Sharik, who died in office in 96/714.12 This last 
shows that the usage was not confined to the Umayyad family. Its source is 
explained below but the evidence for the date of its currency can be summed 
up here. By the end of the first century of the Hijra it had been abandoned 
and al-amir was later always placed before the name, but in the preceding 
decades, in a corpus of inscriptions of princes and governors which is quite 
small, it appears commonly enough not to be regarded as particularly 
exceptional. 

Assuming then that the coin weights of ‘Abdallah must belong to the same 
period certain well established points can be taken into consideration. Among 
the officials of Egypt only the Governor then bore the title Amir; this 1s 
attested by a well-known story related by Kindi which is decisively confirmed 
by, in particular, the evidence of the glass stamps.? However, the issue of 
weights and measures was not always in the hands of the Governor. At times 
a separate official was appointed to take charge of the finances and in such 
cases it was this Finance Director’s name that appeared on the glass metrological 
stamps, not that of the contemporary Governor. Some Governors did control 
the finances, in which cases their names did appear on the stamps, with, of 
course, the title Amir. The only ‘Abdallah of the period who was both Governor 
and Finance Director was ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik. The dinar weights 
must therefore be attributed to him and given their place in the series before 
those of Qurra and, now, after that of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, which can now 
be described. 


2. jJ (M Of 'Abd al-'Az- 

s! 52 iz, the Amir. 

Weight, full-weight.‏ ميزن واف 
Pale blue. Excellent condition, but surface dulled in places. Legend partly‏ 
(Plate Ib).‏ .ع 4-29 recessed. 2-8 cm.; stamp 2-0 cm.;‏ 


Even in other circumstances the addition of a bû’ in the first word would have 
been a tempting emendation for it produces a common name from letters that 
are otherwise difficult to explain. Though the inscriptions of most official glass 
stamps are orthographically correct human error does occasionally manifest 
itself.16 In this case the engraver was perhaps misled by the initial làm which, 
because of limitations of space, he had made as short as an ordinary ‘ tooth 
letter ’, and thought that the ba’ had already been written. This seems more 
likely than the possible alternative, that he simply reversed the two letters and 
was intending to write ‘abd, because it would be difficult for an initial ‘ayn to 
be confused for a medial one. 


10 Milea, ‘ A Byzantine bronze weight m the name of Biir b. Marwün ', Arabica, 1v, 1962, 
113-18. 

11 Abdel-Kader, ‘ Deux unités pondérales musulmanes oma pe ^, Berytus, 11, 1935, No. 1 

12 Paul Balog, Umayyad, ‘Abbasid and Tülünid glass weights and vessel stamps (New York, 
1976), No. 3. 

13 Kindi, Kitáb al-Wulät wa Kitab al-Qudai, ed. Rhuvon Guest (Leyden and London, 1912), 

62-3. 

H In the study of glass stamps the importance of the separation of the offices was first 
recognized by Caganova. 

Kindi, 58-63.‏ قد 

16 For an extra and a missing ‘tooth’ see, for instance, Morton, op. cit., Nos. 65-6 of 
‘Ubaydalläb b. al-Habhäb. 
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The resemblances with the type of ‘Abdalläh lend support to the emendation 
and once it is accepted the introductory li- and postponed title indicate that 
once again the identity of this Amir is to be sought among the early Governors 
of Egypt who had control of the finances of the province. The only Governor of 
the period called ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was ‘Abdalläh’s uncle who was his predecessor 
in Egypt and who, Kindi informs us, did, as would be expected of the Caliph’s 
brother and designated successor, have control over the finances." In addition, 
as has already been mentioned, it is now established that there are vessel 
stamps with very similar legends, to be attributed to the same person. 

A further indication of the early date of the piece is given by the first word 
of the third line, mizàn, ‘ weight, which also, of course, tells us its function. 
With a few exceptions the legends of the early Egyptian coin weights include 
a word meaning weight, which nearly always precedes the name of the type of 
coin with which a particular weight was intended to be used (dinar, derham, 
fals, etc.).? Much the most common word in this context is mthgäl, which 
first appears on a dinar weight of Qurra b. Sharik. Mizan, however, is used 
on Qurra’s most common kind of dinar weight and on some of his half- and 
third-dinar weights." After Qurra, for several decades separate Finance 
Directors were appointed and it is their names that appear on the glass stamps. 
Under Usama b. Zayd (96-9/714-17 and c. 102/720-1) and Hayyan b. Shurayh 
(c. 99-101/717-20) mizän appears to be used to the exclusion of mithgal on coin 
weights of all types. Mizän is not attested under Yazid b. Abi Yazid (c. 103-7/ 
721-6) and mithgal appears on almost all his coin weights. In the long Finance 
Directorship of ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Habhab (107-16/725-34) both mîzan and 
mathgàl are found on dinar-system weights, presumably issues produced at 
different times. On the other hand, on ‘Ubaydallah’s numerous issues of fals 
weights only mhgal occurs. On datable weights of later officials there appear 
to be no examples of the use of mizán. A number of anonymous types which 
may be official issues have mizän in the legend, but most of them could be early. 

Unlike the script on ‘Abdallah’s issue which, though it is, as the writer has 
said, ' consistent with an early date ’, stands apart from that of most Umayyad 
glass stamps on account of the weakness of the engraving, that on ‘Abd al-'Aziz's 
weight has a bold, firm script line. Though not in the distinctive elegant hand 
that engraved so many of Qurra’s dies it is very similar to the Kufic employed 
on the early Umayyad glass stamps in general. 

A brief summary of the career of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz may serve as an introduction 
to the question of the limits for the dato of his weight. With so many members 
of his family he was present in 64/684 at Marj Rahit, the engagement that 


17 Kindi, 47-8. 

18 Mizan is normally spent without alif on early weights, as here, though the full spelling 18 
sometimes found. 

19 Recent bibliographies of the subject are given in the works of Balog and Morton referred 
to above. The main bodies of material are those published by Casanova, S. Lane-Poole, Petrie, 
Miles, Launois, ‘Abd al-Rahmän Fahmi Muhammad, Balog and S&mih ‘Abd al-Rahmün Fahmi. 

20 Miles, ‘ Karly Islamic glass weights and measures ir. Muntaza Palace, Alexandria ', Journal 
of the American Research Center in Egypt, Ir, 1964, No. 1. 

31 For examples see Morton, op. oit., No. 2 (dinar); Launois, Maspero Collection, No. 2 (half) ; 
Balog, op. cıt., No. 5 (third). A second set of fractional weights of Qurra has neither mizan nor 
mithgal ın this position but wazn: Mules, Early Aralic glass weights and stamps, No. 1 (half) ; 
Maspero collection, No. 1 (third). 

55 The exception, a 20-kharrüba fals-weight type, has wazn. For an example see Morton, 
op. cit., No. 117. 

3 On ‘Abd al-' Aziz seo EI (2nd ed), a-v. ‘Abd al.‘ Aziz b. Marwan (K. V. Zetterstéen). 
The sources include Balàdhuri, Anedb al-ashräf, v, ed. S. D. F. Goitein (Jerusalem, 1936), 166-7, 
183-7; Tabari, Türikh al-rusul wal-mulük, od. M. J. de Goeje et al. (Leyden, 1879-1901), r, 
397-9, 576, 789-94, 1136, 1164-9; Kdi, op. cit., 47-58. 
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re-established Umayyad control of Syria. Brought down in the battlefield, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz was fortunate to have his life spared. In 65, in the course of the 
campaign that brought Egypt to accept his Caliphate, Marwan placed ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz in charge of the province. In the same year, that of his own death, 
Marwan arranged for ‘ the people of Sham’ to give the bay‘a to ‘Abd al-Malik 
as his successor and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as the next in line after him. After Marwän’s 
death ‘Abd al-Malik confirmed his brother in the Governorship of Egypt. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s long residence in Egypt appears to have been relatively un- 
eventful but the power of his position is shown by the fact that he was also in 
charge of the affairs of Ifriqiyya: it was he who was responsible for the initial 
appointment of the famous Müs& b. Nusayr to command in that province. 
Towards the end of 'Abd al-Malik's reign the question of the succession to the 
Caliphate arose. The Caliph wished to be succeeded by his sons, al-Walid and 
Sulayman. ‘Abd al-'Aziz refused to surrender his claim, hoping to promote the 
interests of his own son al-Asbagh. The threatening conflict was averted by 
the death of al-Agbagh and that of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz himself, which occurred a few 
weeks later on 14 Jumada I 86/13 May 705. Al-Walid became Caliph and was 
succeeded by Sulaymän but after him the Caliphate was briefly enjoyed by 
another son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the righteous ‘Umar. 

The weight of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s glass piece, 4-29 g., shows that it must be 
dated to the latter part of his Governorship of Egypt, for it is clearly on the 
standard introduced for the dinar in ‘Abd al-Malik’s coinage reform, which 
came into effect, for the gold coinage, in A.H. 77/A.D. 696-7. The standard is 
normally calculated at 4-25 g. but a discrepancy of a few centigrammes in the 
weight of a single specimen is not unacceptable. The terminus ante quem is 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s death in 705. Other than the coins themselves it is one of the 
earliest, perhaps the earliest, of the documents we possess for the standard of 
the reform dinar.*® 


Amir and Symboulos 

In the preceding discussion much weight has been placed on the appearance 
of the title al-amir after the name as a sign of early date. Earlier commentators 
have occasionally noted it as unusual. Whether, compared with the familiar 
placing of the title after the name it was really foreign to Arabic seemed difficult 
to say; the comparable title of the Caliph, Amir al-Mu’minin, regularly follows 
the name. However, since considering the usage in the British Museum 
catalogue the writer has realized that a striking series of parallels are provided 
in the Greek legends of the bilingual papyrus protocols from Umayyad Egypt, 
which date from the exact period we have been considering and involve several 
of the very people whose names have occurred above. 


* On the standard and ite introduction see Walker, op. cit., lv, xcv-vi, Miles, ‘ Byzantine 
miliaresion and Arab dirhem: some notes on their relationship ', American Numismatic Society 
Museum Notes, rx, 1960, 189-218, and Miles’s article ' dindr ' in EI (2nd ed.). 

2 The only really datable piece that can be convincingly related to the reformed standard 
and might be so early is the metal ‘ weight of six’ of al-Hajj&j in the British Museum, which 
weighs close to six dinärs. (Walker, “Eome recent oriental coin acquisitions of the British 
Museum ', Numismatic Chronicle, fifth series, xv, 1935, 246-8.) But al-Hajjáj died m 96/714. 
Michael Bates has suggested that another weight of al-Hajj&j, ın the A.N.S. collection, 18 not on 
the reform standard. (Annual report of the American Numismatic Society (1978), 18-19.) N. M. 
Lowick has kindly informed the writer of two more metal weights of al-Hajjàj in private hands. 
Their relationship, if any, with the reform standard remains mysterious. The same seems to be 
true of four anonymous metal weights with inscriptions in both Arabio and Pahlavi which have 
been ascribed, reasonably, to the reform period, which, in the East, corresponded to the earlier 
part of al.Hajjàys governorship (R. Curiel and Ph. Gignoux, ‘Un poids Arabo-Sasanide’, 
Studia Iranica, v, 1976, 165-9; R. Gyselen, ‘ Trois poids monétaires arabo-pehlevi’, Studia 
Iranica, x1, 1982, 163-6.) It may be noted that on all four of al-Hajjàj's weights the word mizän 
appears while al-amir precedes his name. 
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In the corpus of protocols assembled by Grohmann,*% which is used here, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s name does not appear in Arabic, though certain parts of the 
protocols were already in that language. Minor spelling variations apart, the 
only form found is ABdseAakil bids Mapovav acuovAos. The last word, symboulos 
‘counsellor’, stands for Amir, just as protosymboulos, ‘first counsellor’, is 
sometimes applied in Greek sources to the Caliph, standing for Amir 
al-Mu'minin. Thus the phrase in the protocols is equivalent to an Arabic 
‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan al-amir. This is precisely what occurs in the Fustat 
bridge inscription which begins: hädhihi al-qantara amara biha ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
ibn Marwan al-amir.? On the dinar weight Marwän’s name does not appear. 

For ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik a variety of formulae are found in Greek and 
Arabic, often both in the same protocol. Most common, and corresponding to 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s formula is APSeAAa vids AB8eAuaAek atpBovdos, not paralleled 
in Arabic. A variant attested once is 4BSeAAa ovpBouvdos vids ABBe»Aueley. Also 
found, it would seem, is Medda oúußovàos, corresponding to the Arabic of the 
coin weights (except for the ls- of the latter). In the Arabic sections of the 
protocols we find ‘Abdallah, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and, in the context of 
a complete sentence, the title Amir before the name: hddha mà amara bihi 
al-amir ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. . . . 

With Qurra b. Sharik there is also a variety. Besides Koppa vids Llepry 
ovpBovros, Koppa ovpBovdos, Koppa (and Kopa), with, as in all the Greek 
examples so far quoted, the name-phrase standing by itself, there is a variety 
introduced by epi, ‘in the time of’: ri Koppa ovufovAov and perhaps a second : 
êri Koppa. On his glass stamps, besides the single example of Qurra al-amir 
there are numerous ones of al-amir Qurra and al-amir Qurra ibn Sharik, which 
last has its protocol parallel in the Arabic sentence: amara bihi al-amir Qurra 
thn Sharik. Í 

Qurra’s successor as Governor, ‘ Abd al-Malik b. Rifa‘a (96-9/714-17) did 
not have control of the finances and so his name does not appear on glass 
stamps. However, his protocols still exhibit the Greek title after the name : 
AB8eAuaAM ovpBovdos. There is then a break in the series of papyri. When it 
resumes the protocols are in Arabic and al-amir never follows the name. 

The position of symboulos in the examples given above is obviously the 
same as that of the postponed al-amtr. The latter as it appears in Umayyad 
epigraphy is to be explained as due to the influence of the word order of the 
surviving Byzantine tradition of official naming formulae. Gradually more 
natural Arabic equivalents were found and this particular usage was completely 
abandoned. Grohmann has pointed out that the formula with epi used by 
Qurra is itself paralleled by one sometimes used on the glass coin weights of 
Byzantine Eparchs in Egypt, as in, for example, èri Iwdvvou émápyov, ‘ In the 
time of the Eparch John’. If ‘ Arab-Byzantine' glass weights with Greek 
legends were ever produced we might perhaps expect to find one with the legend 
emt Apseralil cvpBovrov. 


3% Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, 111, Series Arabica, ed. Adolphus Grohmann, Band 1, Teil 2, 
Protokolle (Vienna, 1924), 3-65. In many cases the individual protocols are only partly preserved 
or legible. Restorations, the expansion of contractions and minor differences of spelling are 
ignored below. The forms quoted are adequately attested and can easily be found in the sections 
on the relevant Governors. 

1 J. Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom and its fall, tr. M. G. Weir (Calcutta, 1927), 137-8. 

38 This 15 the only case where postponed al-amir ıs fcund in a complete sentence. The inter- 
vention of the father's name otherwise only occurs on the weight of Bishr b. Marwün, which is 
also very early in the series. 

3° Gustave Schlumberger, ‘Poids de verre étalons monétiformes d’origine byzantine’, 
Mélanges d'archéologse byzantine, Première série (Paris, 1895), 317, 321-2. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN FAMINE OF 1870-71 


By SHOKO OKAZAKI 


I 


The great famine of 1870-71 was arguably the most tragic event in the 
modern economic and social history of Persia. Over wide areas of the country 
almost no rain fell during the winter of 1869/70, and in the following year only 
the western and southern provinces were blessed with any precipitation. 
Many areas did not have a single drop of rain during that two-year period. 
Khuräsän, Isfahan, Yazd and Fars were particularly hard hit by the drought. 
In many areas dry-farming orops were wiped out, and harvests of irrigated crops 
were also very poor as a result of the severe depletion of surface and sub-surface 
water. Even the Zäyandeh-rüd, which normally contained a large volume of 
water, dried up. 

The drought was followed by & very sharp rise in grain prices. For instance, 
in Büshehr in June of 1870 the price of wheat rose to 12 qwüns per man-e 
hàshems (7۰5 tümàns per kharvar),! in Tehran the price went up to 5-5 tumans 
per kharvär in July. The average price in past years had been only 3-5 t'ómáns. 
In Isfahan the price of bread tripled to 1-5 giräns (30 sh@his) per man-e 
tabriz. As one might expect bread riots broke out. In Isfahàn, sayyeds and 
women clashed with police and besieged the telegraph office, demanding that a 
telegram of protest be sent to the Shah. On June 17 3 in Büshehr a crowd of 
2,000 stormed a British trading company which was stil exporting wheat, 
forced their way onto the premises, and halted the loading operations. Since the 
local authorities cóuld not control the situation, C. Alison, the British Consul- 
General, requested Lt.-Col. L. Pelly, the Indian Government's Political Resident 
in Büshehr, to persuade the company to release the available stores of wheat at a 
fair price. This action defused the explosive situation on the 29th.* Many other 
cities, including Qom, experienced similar ‘ bread riots’. 

In the following year, the situation deteriorated still further. The lack of 
rain caused agricultural production to fall to an extremely low level, and the 
price of wheat again rose rapidly. In Mashhad 50 timans would not buy even a 
kharvär. The situation in Kàshàn, which even in normal years was dependent on 
food imports from other provinces for eight months of the year, was particularly 
serious. There the price of wheat reached 100 ttimdns per kharvär, or more than 
20 times the former price. Isfahan and Yazd, which relied heavily on grains 
from Fars, Kermanshah and elsewhere, fared little better. At the time, the 
average yearly income of workers and peasants was 20 t&imáns, and the average 
annual consumption of wheat, the main staple of the Persian diet, was two 
kharvärs.® In other words, the average annual income could purchase only 
one-tenth of the wheat necessary to sustain a family for a year. As a result, 
social unrest gripped the cities, setting off still more serious disturbances. In 


1 FO60/327, Alison, Commercial No. 7, July 8, 1870. 

* ibid., Alison to Hammond, Commercial No. 12, July 18, 1870. 

3 ibid., Holtzer to Smith, July 6, 1870. 

4 ibid., Alison to Pelly, June 19, 1870; ibid., Viceroy of India to Alison, June 22, 1870; ibid., 
Alison, Tehran, June 28 and 29, 1870. 

5 000/334, No. 64, Meshed Agent to Alison, No. 64, May 1, 1871; Hasan Naraqi, Türikh-e 
Ejtema’t-ye Kdshán (Tehran, 1840/1962), 264; F. J. Goldsmid, ed., Eastern Persia, an account of 


the journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72 (London, 1876), 96. FT 


£ ¥060/327, Thomson to Clarendon, Commercial No. 2, January 20, 1870. » 
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Shiréz, there were riots in April and again in August, when the rumour spread 
that the Shah was conniving at hoarding by persons of high standing. In the 
violent demonstations which followed, the soldiers inflicted many injuries on 
crowds of protesting women.’ 

The famine also produced many refugees. A mass influx of people from the 
provinces of the south into Gilan, where the food situation was relatively good, 
began around May 1871. By November some 20-30,000 refugees had flooded 
into the province, which had an indigenous population of c. 100,000. Some 
refugees went further north and crossed the border into Russia. 

Wheat shortages on such a scale had dire social consequences. Those who 
could not afford bread, ate dogs, cats, rats, and other animals, even dung and 
grass.’ The situation gave rise to reports of cannibalism in the famine hit pro- 
vinces, a8 was recorded by J. Angäri.10 

Muslims were even said to have eaten dead bodies of Jews. Corpses were 
disinterred from graveyards to be eaten, and some even went so far as to abduct 
children for the same purpose. In Qom no one dared walk the streets alone, 
for ruffians on the outskirts were said to lure women who came there in search of 
food by pretending to have a meal for them, only to kill and eat them instead. 
There were even reported cases of parents killing and eating their own children. 
British consular reports of those days record the harrowing events, and W. 
Brittlebank who, in April 1872, passed through Büshehr, Shiraz, Isfahan and 
Tehran, when the famine was still raging, published a harrowing account of 
what he had seen on his return to London. 

The famine claimed many thousands of victims. When the price of wheat 
soared to 50 ttimans in Mashhad in May 1871, the death rate exceeded 500 a day, 
and in Isfahan the toll was similar. A telegraph official, R. M. Smith, who 
travelled from Büshehr to Isfahan in May, reported that all the roads were 
strewn with dead bodies.? These insanitary conditions invited a cholera epi- 
demic, which produced further deaths.14 The compound calamity of famine and 
cholera had a catastrophic impact on the population of many urban centres. 
Qom’s population declined from 25,382 in the pre-famine census of 1284 
(1867/68) to 14,000 in the post-famine survey of 1291(1874/75). Two-thirds of 
Käzerüin’s inhabitants either died of recurring food shortages or left the city. 
Sabzevär’s population declined from 30,000 to 10,000 and Kangavar’s from 2,500 
to 1,000.15 Oliver St. John reported that the hardest hit cities, Yazd, Isfahan 
and Mashhad, lost at least a third of their populations to starvation and migra- 
tion.1® Various sources give different figures for the population loss nationwide. 


1 FO60/334, Alison to Granville, No. 54, April 29, 1871. 

® F060/338, Alison to Abbott, Resht, No. 33, November 20, 1871; ibid., Abbott to Gran- 
ville, Resht, No. 8, December 18, 1871. 

°FO60/336, Baker to Alison, December 1, 1871; ibid., ‘Translation from the Tehran 
Gazette of the 24th April 1871’, May 3, 1871; Mohammad Tagi Bek Arbab, Tarikh-e Dar 
al-Imün-e Qom (Qom, 1353/1974), 60. 

19 Jäberi-ye Angāri, Tarikh-e Isfahan va Rey (Tehran, 1321/1943), 50. 

Uibid., 278; Tarikh-e...Qom, 60; Naräqï, 264; FO60/334, Smith to Alison, May 8, 
1871; ibid., ‘ Translation from the Tehran Gazette ’. 

12 Persia during the famine, London, 1878. 

13 F060/334, Meshed Agent to Alison, May 1, 1871; 1bid., Smith to Alison, May 8, 1871. 

14 Jones, ‘ Tabreez for 1872,’ Parliamentary papers, accounts and papers (hereafter, AP.), 
1872, Lvin (c. 637), 1190; ‘Cholera in Persia,’ Perman Gulf administration report (hereafter, 
PGAR), ), 1889/90, 17. 

18 Türikh- e Qom, 29; G. N. Curzon, Persia and ihe Persian Question (London, 1892), x, 208 ; 
F060/334, Smith to Alison, May 3, 1871; Government of India, Gazetteer of Persia, part IH 
(Caloutta, 1885), 311. 

1¢ Goldsmid, 98. 
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G. Gilbar's calculation is 1-5 million,!? which would represent 20-25 per cent of 
the estimated population of 6-7 million. 

The famine had many serious effects on the economy, and agriculture suf- 
fered severely and immediately. In Isfahän much arable land was ruined be- 
cause the river dried up. The famine caused changes in patterns of land owner- 
ship too: some landowners paid their taxes with land instead of crops, while 
others transferred the title of their land to prominent figures to avoid taxation. 
Large landowners were able to take over the land of small landowners and 
peasants, Around Qom, a number of villages were left ownerless because their 
landowners deserted them.18 Livestock farming was also hard hit; the drought 
cut back pasturage seriously and stock died in large numbers. The British 
Consul in Tabriz reported that ‘ the wandering tribes are the chief sufferers,’ !? 
as many nomads lost the livestock that were their main sustenance and fell into 
poverty.2° The famine forced many Qashqa'i tribesmen to abandon nomadism 
for a sedentary way of life, thereby contributing to their loss of political in- 
fluence. The after-effects of the famine were a major cause of the sedentari- 
zation of the nomads.?* 

Attacks by nomadic tribes on villages, cities, and caravans had long been a 
source of social instability; with the advent of famine plundering by half- 
starved nomads intensified across the country.? Countless villages were the 
victims of nomadic pillagers. For example, Arab nomads from Fars devastated 
Shahr Babak in Kerman by carrying off 30,000 sheep and 10,000 mules and 
cattle. The state of law and order was incomparably worse than in normal 
times. Travelling was exceedingly risky. The famine also brought a serious 
shortage of beasts of burden as large numbers of mules, oxen and other animals 
died. This caused mule hire fees to rise to five times the level they had been 
before the famine. That in turn hampered the grain shipments which might 
have eased the food shortage in drought-stricken areas. 

With the impoverishment of various social groups as a result of the famine, 
demand for consumer goods fell precipitously and this seriously affected not only 
domestic commerce but also foreign trade. In Isfahan, one of the hardest hit 
cities, there was little business in the bazaars and in Büshehr many cotton textile 
merchants went bankrupt.*® The decline in business threw more and more 
people out of work, and considerable numbers of people from the upper classes 
fell into poverty, warding off starvation only by selling their household 


belongings.” 


1? N. R. Keddie, ‘ The economic history of Iran, 1800-1914’, Iranian Studies, v, 1972, 69; 
G. Gilbar, ‘ Demographic developments in late QãJãr Persia, 1870-1906,’ Asian and African 
Studies, xx, 1976-77, 148-4; John Piggot, Persia ancient and modern (London, 1874), 117. 

18 Angāri, 60, 278; Tarikh-e ... Qom, 60-61. 

19 Jones, ‘ Tabreez for 1872,’ 1190. 

39 Goldamid, 95. 

*: Curzon, FH, 118. 

3 The causes of sedentarization of nomads may be summarized as follows: (1) impoverish- 


ment; (2) government-im sedentarization policy; (3) the enforced sedentarization of 
nomads by influential tribal leaders who required newly-reclaimed lands; (4) acquired affluence 
and the ownership of land. 

23 Goldemid, 98. 


*4 Ahmad ‘All Khán-e Vazirl-ye Kermän!, Joghrafiyd-ye Kerman (Tehran, 1352/1973), 162. 

25 Jones, ° Azerbijan for 1872’, AP, 1873, Lxv, 968; FO60/334, Smith to Alison, May 3, 
1871. 
36 Angüri, 278; E. C. Ross, ‘ Trade Report for 1873 °, PGAR, 1873-74, 11. 
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In & memorandum written & few years after the famine, G. Lucas, Un- 
covenanted Assistant to the Political Resident in Büshehr, stated : 


The attempt of the natives to enrich themselves by cultivation and growth 
of a profitable article of trade and their neglect to provide for the necessities 
of life, combined with drought and other circumstances, resulted in the 
famine of 1871-8 


This statement has attracted the attention of many economic historians, 
some of whom have used it as a basis for arguing that there was a link between 
the development of commercialized agriculture and the great famine.?? Others, 
however, are doubtful about this explanation. Among them is N. Pakdaman, 
who asks, ‘ To what extent did the allocation of arable lands for the cultivation 
of opium remove these lands from the cultivation of grain/wheat, thus causing 
a drop in the production of the latter 1 * 0 

In order to answer Pakdaman's question, it is necessary to examine the 
cultivation of two of the ‘ profitable article(s) of trade ' that Lucas was referring 
to, cotton and opium. In 1850-51 an American missionary succeeded in the 
experimental cultivation of American Sea Island cotton in the Urmiyeh region. 
Recommending its adoption, Amir Kabir published the method of cultivation 
in the Rüznámeh-ye Waqaye‘-ye Ettefagiyeh*! Although the cultivation of 
cotton did spread through the country, this process was only gradual, and the 
quantity of production was still quite insignificant. The incentive to produce 
cotton, however, increased enormously during ‘ the cotton famine of 1861-65 ’, 
as in other Middle Eastern countries. In 1863 the price of cotton in Tehran shot 
up from 4:5 girdns to 32 qiräns per man-e tabriz.?? This was quite enough to 
stimulate landowners to grow cotton and the cotton acreage rose sharply. In 
1865 cotton exports from Tabriz increased by 80 per cent over the previous 
year to 2,800,000 lbs. 

Exports from Büshehr to Bombay in 1864-65 reached 1 million man-e tabriz 
(7,750,000 Ibs.), or approximately five times the level which prevailed two years 
earlier. Such a rise in cotton exports from Büshehr can be attributed to the 
increased cultivation in Fars and other provinces of southern Persia. Cotton 
was profitable, for British merchants were keen to purchase it and, as a result, 
it came to represent a full 70 per cent of the total value of exports in Persian 
Gulf trade. Cotton was truly ‘ King’. After the American Civil War, however, 
the trade in cotton shrank, and at the end of the 1860s cotton exports from 
Büshehr experienced a steep decline. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second new crop—opium. Though 
Persian opium was inexpensive, little was exported in the 1820s because of high 
Indian transit duties. In the 1830s, as in the case of Turkish opium, however, 
production gradually grew as the demand for opium expanded in foreign 


35 G, Lucas, ‘Memorandum on the cultivation and exportation of opium in Persia ', PGAR, 
1874-75, 27, ‘ Persian Gulf for 1874-5’, AP, 1876, Lxx1v, o 1421, 65. 

? Gilbar, 135; Keddie, 69. 

30 N. Pakdaman, ‘ Preface to studies on the economic and social history of Iran in the nine- 
teenth cen ^, Iranian Studies, xvi, 1983, 131. 

*1 C. and . Burgess, Leiters from Persia written by Charles and Edward Burgess, 1828-55, 
(ei B. Schwarz M York, 1042), 117; C. Issawi, The economic history of Iran, 1800-1914 

o, 1971), 

Sy diem to Alinon, ‘Tehran for 1863’, AP, 1864, LXI, 2, 3392, 194; Abbott, ° Tabreez 
for 1885 ', AP, 1866, LXX, 3729, 476. 

x Report by Mr. Dickson ' , AP, 1866, uxxr, 3586, 207, 211. 
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markets. Foreign merchants dominated the growing opium trade between 
Biishehr and Hong Kong. Prominent among them was David Sassoon (1792- 
1864), a wealthy Jewish merchant, who took refuge in Biishehr after the Otto- 
man authorities expelled him from Baghdad in 1832. Taking full advantage of 
the confusion in the opium market at the time of the British-Persian dispute of 
1838, he borrowed large sums of money to purchase at a low price opium yet to 
be harvested. When the dispute was over, and the price recovered, he realized a 
huge profit. In order to expand their Persian Gulf trade, the British had to 
find export produce. What they discovered was Persian opium, tobacco and 
cotton. A British consular report of the 1840s pointed out that the soil and 
climate of central and southern Persia were well suited to the cultivation of those 
crops and suggested that the Persian government should be encouraged to 
produce them.** In the 1850s a new situation developed. A proponent of 
modernization, Mirzà Hosayn Khan, during his term as consul in Bombay 
(1266-69/1849-53), proposed to the government that it should encourage 
production of opium as an export product. In response to this, in 1267 (1850/51) 
Amir Kabir experimentally cultivated poppies near Tehran. The amount of 
production, however, remained small until the end of the 1850s, not exceeding 
300 chests annually.?? 

In this period, a leading Isfahani merchant, Mohammad Mahdi al-Isfehani 
(Mahdi Arbab), laid the foundations of the development of opium production 
in Persia. Mahdi Arbab learnt the methods of cultivating poppies and refining 
opium from Parsis in Bombay and afterwards returned to Persia (1273/1856-7) 
to grow poppies on his own land in Isfahan. It seems that he later also engaged 


commerce and communication in the the Persian Gulf 1801-1905 (Simla, March 26, 1906), 35. 
The following table gives the principal exports from Büshehr to Bombay for the years 1862-65. 
1862/63 1864/65 (rupees) 
000 


Total 1,785,000 0م‎ 
Source: AP, 1866, xxi: (3586), 211. 


35M. Yoshida, Hashi no Tabi (A journey to Persia) (Tokyo, 1894), 22-3. Sassoon later went to 
Bombay, taking up trading and banking activities there. The company he established, D. Sassoon 
and Co., was active in Persian Gulf trade, particularly in opium e. It used major dealers in 
Isfahan, Shiraz and Büshehr as agents. In the latter part of the nmeteenth — it figured 
among the largest foreign trading concerns along with Ziegler and Co. (‘ Sassoon, Albert Abdul- 
lah’, The dichonary of national biography: Ahmad Mawäne'-ye Tartkhi-ye Roshd-e 
Sarmayehdari dar Iran: Doureh-ye Qajár (Tehran, 1359/1980), 54.) 

36 X. E. Abbott, 'Notes on the trade, manufactures and productions of various oities of 
Persia, viated by Mr. Consul Abbott in 1849-50’, in A. Amanat, ed., Cites and trade: Consul 
Abbott on the economy and society of Iran 1847-1866 (London, 1983), 81, 85, 89; FO60/148, Miller 
to Palmerstone, August 21, 1848. 

57 M. Bämdäd, * Häji Mirzë Hosayn Khün', Türikh-e Rejdl-e Irün, x (Tehran, 1847/1978), 
411; E'tem&d al-Saltaneh, Montazam-e Nügeri (Tehran, 1300/1882-3). nr, 210; FO60/440, 
W. Baring, ‘ Report on trade and cultivation of opium in Persia ', September 23, 1881 (hereafter, 
Baring, 1881). 

The following table sets out the estimated production of opium for the years 1868-70. 
1868/69 1869/70 (chests) 

700 3 


Isfahin 1,300 
Yazd 500 850 
Khurasin 100 100 
Kirman 100 150 
Nayriz 80 100 
Shiraz and Kazerün 70 100 
Shüshtar 10 10 
Total 1,560 2,610 


Source: Lucas, ‘Memorandum on... Opium,’ PGAR, 1874-75, 28. 
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in opium trade, for in the 1880s he established the Kompant-ye Teryak-e Isfahan 
for the refining and export of opium. He shared his knowledge with other local 
landlords, and actively promoted the production of high-quality opium to enable 
him to carry on an extensive trade. The method of cultivation Mahdi Arbab 
introduced spread to other areas beyond Isfahan, earning him a reputation as 
the man responsible for the dissemination of poppy cultivation in Persia.?? 

Thus, the 1860s saw a considerable increzse in opium production in Persia. 
In addition to the main production areas of Isfahan and Yazd, cultivation 
began in Käshân, Khüräsän, Shiraz, Käzerün and Istahbänät, and even in 
Nayriz in 1285/1868-9. A consular report of 1866 predicted a tripling of 
opium exports from Isfahan in comparison to past years, while a report of 1869 
noted that almost all the land in Isfahan suitable for poppy cultivation had 
been put to that use. In 1868 the annual production figure rose to 15,500 
man-e shah, most of which was exported to Hong Kong via Batavia. On the eve 
of the great famine, opium exports from Büshehr reached a total of 2,540 
cheste,?? 

Given that cotton and poppy cultivation in Persia increased greatly in the 
1860s, the question is whether such an increase caused grain acreage to decline 
to such an extent as to contribute to the famine. Although there are no figures 
for cotton and poppy acreage in those days, it is possible to make an estimate. 
Let us take cotton first. Since the amount exported from southern Persia just 
before the famine is unknown, we can base our calculations on the export figure 
of 7,760,000 Ibs. or 3,500 tons for 1864/65, a year of considerable cotton culti- 
vation. Assuming a yield of 1 ton per hectare as in 1960, then 12,000 hectares 
of land were devoted to cotton production, the 3,500 tons in question being 
ginned cotton, since cotton was then ginned before export,“ and the ratio of 
unprocessed cotton to ginned cotton was 7:3.4 Even supposing that the 
whole of this was produced in Fars, the figure of 12,000 hectares is considerably 
lower than the figure of 20,000 hectares of cotton acreage in that province in 
1960, when the share of the acreage devoted to commercial products was not 
very high. Of approximately 1,600 villages of that province registered in 
Fürsnáme-ye Naseri, 817 are mentioned as having produced cotton. By simply 
dividing 12,000 hectares by 817, one obtains an average cotton acreage per 
village of only 14-7 hectares. 

Now let us turn to opium. The estimated opium yield at that time is one 
man-e tabriz (6-55 lbs.) per jartb (0-1 hectares); raw opium was two-thirds the 


33 Mohammad Mahdi al-Igfshüni, Nesf-e Jahan, ed. M. Sotüdeh (Tehran, 1342/1963), 125; 
‘Abd al-Ghaffär Naym al-Molk, Safar Nàmeh-ye Khüzestän (Tehran, 1341/1962), 177; E’temäd 
al-Saltaneh, al-Ma'dihir wa "Làthàr (Tehran, 1306/1889-00), 105; Mirza Hosayn Khan b. 
Mohammad Ebrahim Tahvild&r-e Isfahän, Joghrdfiyd-ye Isfahan, ed. M. Sotüdeh (Tehran, 
1842 1963), 92 (hereafter, J.E.). 

24 FOG 32 Thomson, ‘Memorandum on Opium of Persia’, Commercial, No. I, May 7, 
1869; Dickson, * Tehran for 1866 ', AP, 1867/68, Lxvx (39531), 301. 


The following table gives opium exports for 1859-71. 
(chests) 


1859 300 (Baring, 1831) 
1861 1,000 (ibid) 

1887 1,500 (AP, 1867/88, 3954-iv) 
1808 1,545 (AP, 1871, Pelly, Büshehr) 


(ibid. 
1870 1,280 (Lucas, PGAR, 1874-75) 
1871 870 (bid) 
40 Cotton seeds had been used for fodder. S. G. Wilson, Persian life and customs (London, 
1898), 272; Goldsmud, 179-80. 
Taqî Bahrámi, Farkang-e Rüsta't (Tehran, 1316-17/1937-89), 300. 
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weight of opium juice, and a chest held 160 lbs. of opium juice.#? This gives a 
figure of approximately 4,800 hectares as the amount of land needed to produce 
the 1,300 chests (208,000 lbs.) of opium exported from Isfahin in 1869.9 
According to the Joghrafiya-ye Is sfahan (p. 38), 674 villages drew irrigation water 
from the Zaéyandeh-rid. Even assuming Ge poppies were grown only at such 
villages as had good irrigation, the average figure for poppy acreage per village 
comes to only 6 hectares. Since it can be assumed that poppy cultivation was 
practised at other villages as well, the acreage per village was probably even 
lower. 

One can see, therefore, that even in main areas of cotton and opium produc- 
tion, these two crops did not account for a very high percentage of total agri- 
cultural acreage in the late 1860s. There was probably conversion of grain and 
vegetable fields to poppy cultivation on fertile lands near urban areas where 
irrigation conditions were good and where landlords tended to pay closer atten- 
tion to the profitability of their land. In this respect, Lucas’s observation is 
quite accurate. One cannot say, however, that there was large-scale conversion 
from grain to poppy cultivation in the whole area of the Zayandeh-rüd basin. 
The chronicles of Isfahan indicate that grain still accounted for the bulk of 
agricultural production at that time. 

Crop acreage was then increasing as merchants and landlords opened up new 
land to take advantage of the growing demand for commercial crops. This 
meant that even if grain fields were converted to poppy fields on first-class land, 
it was possible to increase grain acreage by use of the newly arable land that 
was being developed. It is inconceivable that overall grain acreage declined 
and that wheat production fell. Wheat was then still an important export item, 
and landlords would hardly ignore the profitability of grain crops. The record 
also shows that at the end of the 1860s cotton cultivation was on the decline, 
and that grain production was on the rise in the littoral region of the Gulf.‘ 
Thus, one can conclude that in the period preceding the famine even the main 
areas of cotton and opium production were not monocultural, i.e., that grain 
production had not decreased enough to constitute a cause of the famine. As for 
other areas, in its initial period, poppy cultivation hardly affected grain produc- 
tion at all. 


IH 


If increased production of opium and cotton were not related to the famine, 
was drought then the sole cause of this disaster, or were there any other socio- 
economic factors to be linked to the worsening conditions of the famine 1 Wheat 
was an important export commodity in Persia's trade with Europe, large 
quantities being exported from the Persian Gulf by British merchants in the 
1860s. In years of good harvests the quantity reached 4,000 tons, and in 
1868-69, the year before the famine, exports of wheat from Büshehr to Bombay 
alone amounted to 1,284 tons.*^ Besides the rise in demand abroad, domestic 


"JE, 55; A. R. Neligan, The opum question, with special reference to Persia (London, 1927), 
16. (W. Baring states the yield per jarib to be 1 to 1} man-e shah (13 to 16} Iba.), but thus figure is 
too high (Barmg, 1881, 3).) 

43 The calculation is as follows: 

1,300 chests (= 208,000 lbs. of raw opium) 

208,000 Ibs. x 3/2 = 312,000 Ibs. of oprum juice 

312,000 Ibs. — 6.55 lbs. /jarib = 47,634 jarib — 4,764 ha. 

4 L, Pelly, ‘ Extract, pa pbs 1 to 5 from a letter of the Political Resident’, ' Persian 
Gulf’, No. 5, 12 May 1866; Précis on commerce and communication in the Persian Gulf, 1801— 
1905, 80. 
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demand also rose, owing to growth of the urban population. This resulted in 
brisk trading in grains and the increasing importance of wheat in commercial 
transactions. 

Years of poor harvests had offered grain merchants wonderful opportunities 
for speculation, and they had traditionally exploited them. The great famine 
was no exception. St. John, who passed through Isfahan in 1872, gives us the 
following striking account : 


The rains of the second winter 1870-71, fairly plentiful in the south, were 
again very scanty in the north and east of Persia. The harvest consequently 
failed entirely in many places and was everywhere below the average. Stull 
there was plenty of food in the country, the harvests in the south and west 
having been fairly good: but the great landowners, who are also the great 
corn-dealers, instigated by love of filthy lucre, or perhaps, as they declared 
themselves, by fear of a third year of famine, held for a rise, utterly indif- 
ferent to the sufferings around them. 


Then there is a consular report of May 1871, when the food shortage had 
assumed serious proportions : 


At Charmahal and Fereidoon, no great distance from Isfahan, there was 
abundance of corn, but that the Governor prevented its being brought to 
the town in order to continue the sale of his own at the present exorbitant 
rates.*” 


The Governor in question was Fath ‘Ali Khan-e Saheb-e Divan, the second son 
of Qaväm al-Molk of Shiráz. He was a wealthy landed proprietor of Färs.t8 

Among the hoarders were not only high government officials, landowners and 
grain dealers but also the clergy members of the religious classes. Áq& Najafi, 
the highest-ranking religious leader in Isfahan, invariably appears as a hoarder 
in reports covering later years of poor harvests. Najafi’s land holdings were 
among the largest in the region.’ St. John again provides an interesting 
comment : 


At Isfahén, in April 1872, a large quantity of corn was known to be on the 
way from Shíráz. The news caused all stores to be opened, and prices fell 
rapidly. This was taken advantage of by the Imém Juma, the head of the 
priesthood, and Rahim Khan the principal customs officer, the two most 
notable inhabitants to plan an operation. After proclaiming the advent of 
the corn from Shíráz, and pretending to dispose of the entire contents of 
their own granaries, while secretly buying up all the corn they could find 
through agents, Rahim Khén took advantage of his position to prevent the 
Shiraz caravan from passing the frontier; and the two worthies, having 
thus complete command of the market, raised the price of bread four hundred 
per cent in a single night.5° 


46 Goldamid, 96. 

47 FO60/334, Smith to Alison, May 3, 1871. 

48 Goldsmid, 98. 

4° G. Churchill, Biographical notices of Persian statesmen and notables (Calcutta, 1906), 53. 
Hoarding and market manipulation by powerful elements were commonplace at the time of other 
famines as well. For instance, in July 1865 the authorities of Shiraz cornered stocks in the city, 
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The British telegraph official at Isfahan, however, reported what was going 
on to his superior in Tehran, who in turn passed the information to the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister severely reprimanded the ‘two worthies’ and 
commanded the Imém Juma to sell his grain at a reasonable price, an order 
with which he had to comply. 

After two years of drought, rain and snow fell abundantly in the winter of 
1871, promising good harvests for the next year. Large quantities of grain then 
appeared on the market around June, the pre-harvest month. Passing through 
Qom that month, St. John met endless files of camels carrying to Tehran 
wheat and barley which had been harvested the previous year in fertile districts 
near Hamadän. The produce belonged to one of the Shah’s close relations.™ 
St. John also tells us that holders of corn were everywhere disposing of their 
stocks and as a result grain prices fell sharply.9? These reports show that there 
was sufficient stock of produce in the granary areas of the country even during 
the famine * and that the abnormal increase in grain prices and consequent 
shortages that led to deaths by starvation and to cannibalism were not caused by 
drought alone, but were artificially induced by hoarding and market manipu- 
lation. 

Had the government and local authorities taken appropriate measures, it 
should have been possible to minimize the damage. For instance, St. John tells 
us that when he visited that area in 1872 the governor of Kerman, Mortaza 
Qoli Khan Vakil al-Molk, talked to him with pride of how he had saved its 
people from the famine. At the first signs of impending famine, the governor 
had the grain stocks within the province inventoried. He strictly prohibited 
unauthorized exports, set standard prices, regulated sales in all bazaars, and 
even set up a relief centre. Thanks to these effective steps, not a single person 
died of hunger in the province. Again, at the time of the famine of 1879, 
Governor Firüz Mirza worked strenuously to stabilize grain prices by setting 
the price of wheat at 2 tumdns per kharvär. Farman Farma, who became Ker- 
man’s governor in 1892, made constant efforts to secure an adequate supply of 
grain at a stable prices. 

Unfortunately, Kerman was an exception. As we have already seen, the 
governor of Isfahän, far from working for the stable supply of food, took 
advantage of the opportunity to profit from the famine. Officials in famine- 
stricken areas did receive orders to investigate and report on the stocks held by 
grain dealers and others, but according to St. John, ‘ the order only served to 
enrich the men to whom its execution was entrusted, who were bribed to 
silence by the possessors of secret hoards of grain, who again were, strange to 
say—in Shirdz and Isfahán at all events—perfectly well known.’ 5? Nor did the 
Shah take any effective measures to cope with the famine. The only step he 
took was to give instructions for the release of grain stocks after bread riots in 
Tehran got out of hand. As already mentioned, the authorities were not able 
to enforce the embargo on grain exports by British dealers at Biishehr, even 
during the famine. The British did set up a Persian Famine Relief Committee, 
which distributed donations in major cities, but the motivation was fear of 


5 loc, oit. 
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collapse of the market as a result of the utter impoverishment of the popula- 
tion.5$ With only a very few exceptions, the government and local authorities 
stood by and did not lift a finger to ameliorate the suffering of the populace 
in the famine.5? 


The principal factor of the famine of 1870-71 was undoubtedly two consecu- 
tive years of severe drought. This major calamity was not, however, by any 
means due entirely to the capriciousness of nature. Nor was the increase in 
production of opium and cotton an important factor. As stated by Nowshir- 
vani °° and already demonstrated in this essay, the cultivation of cash crops had 
not increased to such an extent as to contribute to famine since it had not 
entailed a decrease in grain production. The responsibility for the tragedy can 
be squarely laid at the door of senior bureaucrats, landlords, grain dealers and 
high-ranking religious officials who engaged in hoarding and market manipula- 
tion." In addition, the central government and provincial governors, who did 
not take any effective steps to remedy the situation, must bear some of the 
blame for this calamity. In other words, the greed and incompetence of the 
wealthy and powerful were as responsible for the great suffering endured by the 
people in the great famine as was the drought. 


55 C. J. Wills, In the Land of the Lion and Sun or modern Persia (London, 1891), 252-3. 

** Goldamid, 96. 

*o V, F. Nowshirvani, ‘ Aspect of the Commeroialiration of Agriculture ', Conference paper at 
Babolsar, Iran, 1078, 14. 

*! On the other cases of hoarding and manipulation in the later years, see W. Floor, ‘ The 
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THE CITY IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE" 


By R. C. Osrze 


À superficial consideration of the history of Arabic literature impresses one 
by the remarkable longevity of literary forms: a qasida written by the pre- 
Islamic poet Imru'l-Qays and many of those written by Ahmad Shawqi who 
died in 1932 are eminently recognizable members of the same species. The 
system of prosody as codified by Khalil b. Ahmad (d. a.D. 791) was still very 
much in force, and the thematic divisions into nasib, wasf, and madth or 
Aya@’ still had much in common. Similarly the magäma form with its 
ornate rhyming prose and limited range of stock characters was still being 
produced in Arabic at the turn of this century, and the links with the works of 
al-Hamadhani (d. A.D. 1008) and al-Hariri (d. A.D. 1122) are plain to behold and 
to hear. As with much world literature which is the product of ‘ conservative ? 
or ‘ traditional’ societies (for want of better terms), style is all. In thematic 
terms there is an implicit contract of understanding between the writer and the 
small, rarefied, élitist public. They know what to expect and the writer or 
performer delivers. The language, both in its form and its content, is a vehicle 
through which the relationships between writer or performer, and public or 
audience, are expressed. 

It is not only literary form which impresses by its longevity, for one could 
say much the same sort of thing about the great political and religious institu- 
tions of Islamic society from the early ‘Abbasid period until the nineteenth 
century. It is a paradox of Islamic history that while examples of strong, 
centralized government have been few and far between over more than local 
regions of the far-flung empires that arose, there-has nevertheless been great 
institutional continuity. There was much rapid and ad hoc succession of those 
who held power, but caliphate, sultanate, wazirate, gädi courts, htsba, and wag f 
were able to survive all manner of dynastic changes. In these gradually evolving 
situations of relative institutional stability, the highly rhetorical forms of the 
magäma and the gasida flourished and evolved equally gradually. Of course 
changes occurred: the gasida of Abii Tammäm (d. A.D. 846) and al-Buhturi 
(d. A.D. 897) is not the same as that of Imru’l-Qays and is far removed again 
from that of Ahmad Shawqi, but the changes occurred almost imperceptibly in 
a manner not unlike the processes of ‘ unconscious’ change which one would 
associate with the evolution of Islamic art and architecture. The literature of 
pre-modern Arabic is an integral part of the ritual, myth, and the drama of 
societies which were not particularly mobile from sector to sector, and in which 
members of the various hierarchies knew their place most of the time. This long 
period of Arabic literature is bourgeots only in the literal sense of the word, that 
is that it depended for its patronage and appreciation on the environments and 
cultures of cities. In the case of poetry, most of it was associated with rulers and 


? Several articles have appeared in recent years as a result of the Colloquium on * Town and 
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great dignitaries, and in certain contexts its livurgical nature created something 
akin to an aura of divinity around the subjects of its panegyric.? 

In North Africa and Egypt in the nineteenth century the drama of society 
referred to above was transformed in its pace and complexity as a result of the 
contacts with the power and the people of Western Europe. Cities such as 
Tunis, Algiers, Alexandria and Cairo became the central stages, and the example 
of Egypt will serve as an appropriate illustration of how the conventions and 
the characters in the drama would never be the same again. The following 
statistical details refer to the reign of the Khedive Isma‘il (1863-79), and give 
some indication of the pace and dimension of social change.? Thanks to his 
encouragement the total number of Egyptian students who had been educated 
in the cities of Europe since the first mission was despatched in 1826 rose to over 
600. Ismé‘il increased the budget for education from LE 6,000 p.a. (under his 
predecessor Sa‘id) to a total of LE 75,000 p.a., and he revitalized the moribund 
state of Arabic journalism and book publication. From 1857 until his deposition 
in 1879 one-third of a million foreigners flocked to Egypt which at the time had 
an approximate population of no more than 5 million, and needless to say, the 
vast majority of these foreigners were concentrated in the cities of Cairo and 
Alexandria. These cultural and. educational transformations were underpinned 
by equally dramatio developments in the Egyptian economy, for Isma‘il’s 
Khedivate witnessed nothing less than an agrarian revolution as the area of 
cultivated land increased by over 14 million feddans in 17 years. 

These were the significant factors which led to the appearance of a new 
reading public, which was almost entirely an urban reading public, and to the 
first signs of a new type of fictional literature in Arabic, initially in the form of 
translations from French and English. In 1876, the correspondent of T'he Times 
in Alexandria was moved to exclaim : 4 


Egypt is a marvellous instance of progress. She has advanced as much in 
T0 years as many other countries have done in 500 ! 


By the beginning of the 1880s, the press, the school, the theatre, the opera, and 
the library had become part of the lives of the new Egyptian élite, an élite which 
was cross-fertilized not only by the many thousands of British, French, Greeks, 
and Italians who lived and worked in the country, but also by the ambitious 
writers, journalists, merchants, and bureaucrats who flocked to Egypt from 
Syria and Lebanon. But the preoccupations of this élite were in no sense 
narrowly restricted to art and culture : 5 


The educated class became the reading public of literature and the audience 
of drama and music. Their consumption of culture was coupled with their 
quest for national identity which they expressed and developed both through 
an exhaustive search for a real role in the life of the country, and through 


1 Two excellent studies which investigate the role of the old qasida in ritual and myth are: 
À. Hamori: The art of medieval Arabic literature (Princeton, 1974); Kamal Abu Deeb: ‘ Towards 
a structural analysis of pre-Islamic poetry ', International Journal of Middle Kast Studies, v1, 1975. 
The conclusions of both these authors, particularly n relation to madth, were further developed by 
Stefan Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic literature, unpublished Ph.D. thems, University of London, 
1978. 


3 This information about social change and the development of the new reading public in 
Egypt is derived from Sabry Hafez M. Abdel-Dayem, The rise and development of the Egyptian 
short story 1881-1970, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1979, 1-33. 

*P. Mansfield: The British in Egypt (London, 1971) 7. Also quoted in Sabry Hafez, op. ot., 
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5 Sabry Hafez, op. ot., 11-12. 
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the struggle against the absolute power of the Khedive, and to prevent 
the country’s decline into foreign domination brought on by the heavy 
borrowing of the Khedive. So cultural issues were intermingled with na- 
tional and patriotic ones in every field of expression. 


The key elements in these dramatic transformations in the face of Egypt are 
economic, political, social, and in an overall sense they are ideological. The 
topographical developments which so changed the shapes of the cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria in the course of the nineteenth century are concrete manifesta- 
tions of the same processes. Once again the crucial period is the reign of Isma‘i, 
for although Muhammad ‘Ali had set in train many of the processes of moderni- 
zation, the shape of the city of Cairo in his time remained more or less as 
Bonaparte had seen it. Isma‘il, starting from the three points of the Uzbekiyya 
Gardens, the ‘Abidin Palace, and the Square of Sayyida Zaynab, began the 
construction of the Cairene nouvelle ville, all wide avenues, spacious squares, 
and carefully landscaped public gardens. The whole effect was one of a chess- 
board type geometry which was the antithesis of the traditional medina.® It is 
hardly surprising that this era was to lead to nothing less than a revolution in 
modern Egyptian and subsequently modern Arabic literary form: the work of 
Walter Benjamin argues most persuasively for correspondences between certain 
social transformations and new forms of writing. It is not so much that litera- 
ture observes, or reflects, or mediates social reality, but rather that there is a 
distinct relationship between the nature and form of literary activity and the 
nature and form of other contemporary practices of a more general kind. This 
view is supported by many of the conclusions of Lucien Goldmann who suggests 
that this type of relationship between literature and society has as much of an 
impact upon the form of literature as on its content, if not more so.’ 

In Egypt in the early decades of the nineteenth century the formal and 
thematic range of literature was narrow and eminently recognizable in tradi- 
tional terms: the qasîda and the magäma predominated in poetry and prose. 
Authors such as Shaykh Hasan b. Muhammad al-‘Attar and his pupil Shaykh 
Hasan Qawaydar were competent versifiers and skilled in the complicated tricks 
of the conceits and verbal virtuosity which dominated their poetry. In fact the 
gasida was to prove by far the most tenacious of all the traditional Arabic 
literary forms as it was not really until after World War II that poetry ex- 
perienced formal upheavals which rivalled those which had occurred in prose 
genres much earlier. Until his exile on the outbreak of the First World War, 
Ahmad Shawqi was the official poet of the Khedive ‘Abbas II, the last of the 
great court poets in Arabic literature. His work abounds with brilliant descrip- 
tions of events and personalities in the high society of court circles in Cairo and 
Alexandria, and his intricate, polished art is the perfect medium to portray these 
urban sophisticates. Much of the time Shawqi writes easily and masterfully 
within a time-honoured tradition, in passages of inspired toasf or in biting satire 
directed against the British presence in Egypt.? On other occasions the literary 
conventions which normally served him so well seem strained and out of joint. 
In a political poem in which he attacks the Report of the Milner Commission of 
Inquiry, Shawqï begins with a lengthy nastb containing all the old cliché images 


* For a vivid account of these architectural changes see Jacques Berque: L'Égypte, impérial. 
isme ef révolution, (Paris, 1967) 80 ff. 
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about women,!?^ and in the poem which he wrote on returning from his exile in 
Spain, he begins with an address to the ruina of & desert encampment in the 
manner of so much pre-Islamic verse." Shawqi's language of poetry almost 
invariably displays great craftsmanship, but on occasions such as these when 
the literary conventions are quite out of tune with the thematic content, there 
is an odd sense of dislocation between the author's expression and his experience. 
It is as though the language takes on some strange disembodied existence of its 
own, with its own dynamism. The inoantatory tones remind one of beautiful 
liturgies which echo around empty cathedrals. The setting is magnificent, but 
the sense of emptiness remains. In many cases these anachronisms of literary 
style in Shawqi's work were acts of cultural self-defence. During the period of 
the British Occupation when the colonialist-colonized relationship had been 
demonstrated so starkly, atavism was a natural reaction, and Shawqi's poetry 
became an important cultural symbol. For many who had the privilege of 
hearing his sonorous, sculpted verses declaimed in public situations often highly 
charged with emotion, it must have seemed that the old glories could be re-born, 
despite the prevailing political realities. The conscious link between the language 
and form of poetry and the idea of a proud cultural identity supported by 
historical achievement is the reason why the conventions of poetry resisted for 
so long the demands being made of them by the wider evolutions in society. 

Prose provides the clearest proof of the correspondences between literary 
form and transformations in the wider fabric of society. The key transitional 
point is Hadith ‘Isa b. Hisham by Muhammad al-Muwaylihi, the first extracts 
of which were published right at the turn of the century between 1898 and 1900 
in the periodical Mtsbah al-Sharq.'? On almost every level this work indicates 
that it is at once the death of an old form and the birth of something new: its 
language swings from the traditional rhymed prose style of the magäma through 
various gradations of a more direct, less ornate prose which has more in common 
with the new Arabic journalism. It also has a few passages of vivid and simple 
dialogue which are important halting first stsps in the movement of Arabic 
away from the realms of a restricted élitist language of high culture, towards a 
language which will be the means of communication of larger and more varied 
segments of society. The range of characters which it proposes to the reader is in 
itself a remarkable new departure in thematic terms: the donkey driver, the 
policeman, the prosecutor, the attorney, the businessman, the religious lawyer, 
the village headman. To encompass such a range of characters and situations it 
is hardly surprising that the language of literature had to be transformed. 
Finally, although its structure is episodic like the traditional magäma, there is an 
overall theme to the book: this is to satirize the manners, customs, and weak- 
nesses of the new Egyptian bourgeotste, the actors on the urban stages of Cairo 
and Alexandria. Yet it also affirms that the future of Egypt depends very much 
on this new meritocracy, and the eventual success of their efforts to emancipate 
themselves and their country from the twin evils of the Turko-Egyptian 
aristocracy and British imperialism. 

The overall ideological developments which were taking place in Egypt at 
the turn of the century were accompanied by the gradual transfer of power from 
the court circles who had governed Egypt during the nineteenth century to 
the new liberal bourgeoisie, the new groups of professionals many of whom 
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became politically committed during the first two decades of this century. The 
majority of them were graduates of recently established secular educational 
institutions, and many of them completed their educations in France or 
England. Although many of the new professionals came from wealthy families 
whose position was based on land ownership, they were essentially products of 
New Cairo. Muhammad Husayn Haykal (d. 1956), the author of the novel 
Zaynab (1913), was a typical member of this class.18 This book indicates that 
major changes had taken place within political and intellectual circles about the 
* idea of the nation ' and ‘ cultural nationality '. Zaynab indicates that Haykal 
and his generation were not so much writing in a new way as experiencing in a 
new way, and it was this factor which was responsible for the establishing of the 
novel as a major form in modern Egyptian end subsequently in modern Arabic 
fiction. Thus the notion of correspondence between the consciousness of the 
historical moment and the forms of literary expression is borne out. At this 
point an important paradox forces itself upon the attention: although Haykal 
and his contemporaries are products of the new Egyptian city, the literature 
which they created concentrated almost exclusively on the countryside. From 
1913 to 1940, rural motifs dominated Egyptian literature. While urban life 
formed important elements in novels by al-‘Aqqäd and al-Mazini and also in 
Tawfiq al-Hakim’s 'Awdat al- Rüh, it was not a vital creative feature in their 
work and was subordinate to their main preoccupations of romantio nationalism, 
humour, and relationships between the sexes. 

The publication of Zaynab gave an important boost to the whole idea of a 
nattonalliteratur in Egypt as Haykal and his generation sought to construct new 
political and social identities for their community. What was more natural than 
that the countryside should become a vital ideological necessity both for the 
discourse of politics and for the imagery of the new literature of national 
authenticity ? It was only gradually that Haykal and his contemporaries came 
to grips with the dilemma that while the countryside was certainly the haven 

of traditional values and virtues, it was also the refuge of poverty, ignorance 
and starvation. Zaynab is the first in a whole series of literary works which 
were concerned with the interaotion between two conditions: the educated and 
the customary. Much of the Egyptian literature written between 1913 and 1940 
is preoccupied with the predicament of men caught by their personal history in 
the general crisis which often exists in the relationship between education and 
class. Thus it is that in the Egyptian literature of this period the city is generally 
conspicuous by its absence, but it is an absence of great significance. Urban 
values and urban characters brood over many of these works, but rarely from 
the centre of the stage. Furthermore, the central urban-rural dichotomy has a, 
profound effect on the patterns of literary structure which recur in this period. 
These structures are often based on the cultural and mythological incompatibi- 
lities which consciously and unconsciously preoccupied Haykal’s generation. 
There is present in much of this writing a sort of genetic structuralism, in other 
words a sense of human relationships at a given time which has a direct impact 
on the ordering of the elements of a literary work. 

The example of Zaynab will serve to illustrate this point, as it presents an 
extraordinary network of apparently incoherent relations between the various 
characters.14 The fates of Zaynab, Ibrahim, and Hasan are played out on a 
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horizontal level throughout the book where the basic drama is that of adhering 
to accepted patterns of social virtue as opposed to following one’s natural 
inclinations. Thus Zaynab is compelled to marry Hasan against her will and 
submits with noble resignation to her fate. At another level higher up the social 
scale there takes place the much paler and less substantial drama of the relation- 
ship between Hamid and his arranged fiancé: ‘Aziza. Here again the stifling 
social customs prevent any significant degree of communication between the 
two young people who are supposed ultimately to spend their lives together, 
and Hamid is reduced to a world of fantasy and frustrated imagination. The 
relationship between Hämid and Zaynab is one of the oddest features of the 
book in that neither of them seems to be convinced of its significance or to have 
any idea of where it may lead. It is a fleeting contact between two human 
beings whose lives continue within their respective milieux unaffected. by this 
contact. The only other point where there is anything resembling a vertical 
line linking these different worlds is the friendship between Hamid and Ibrahim, 
but here the nature of the contact is very much that between landlord and 
peasant. So Hamid drifts through the book from impasse to impasse. He 
cannot communicate with his fiancée who comes from his own social milieu 
because of the conventions which so restrict the relationships between the sexes, 
and the communication which he has with the fellahin takes place as much 
within the realms of his imagination as in any experience which is rooted in 
reality. 

This type of structure which is made up of horizontal strata of characters in 
their respective milieux with few if any vertical lines between them became a 
frequent pattern in Egyptian literature ın the 1920s and 1930s. The well-known 
short story, Hadith al-Qarya, by Mahmid Tahir Lashin, provides a most 
appropriate example. Here the strata of incompatibles consist of the two 
interlopers from the city (the narrator and his friend) and the circle of peasants 
in the village with whom the narrator tries vainly to communicate. Throughout 
the story the structure of these two horizontal levels is compounded through the 
language: the reported speech of the narrator as he urges the fellahin to trans- 
form their lives through their own efforts and initiative 1s elegant, abstract, and 
rhetorical, a tract which might well have been lifted from some didactic leading 
article in a newspaper or periodical. The snatches of conversation of the peasants 
are rough, formulaic, and comical in their complete lack of relation to anything 
which the narrator tries to say. The whole point of the situation is reinforced by 
the sub-plot of the Shaykh’s story of ‘Abd al-Sami'. He was one of the peasants 
who had sought to make a definite break ouv of his natural milieu, and was 
determined to better himself by associating with urban manners and customs in 
a local provincial town. For his pains, ‘Abd al-Sami‘’s wife was seduced, he 
murdered the seducer and was now standing trial for the crime. The reader is 
obviously meant to conclude from the Shavkh's story that upward social 
mobility of this nature was not a process to be encouraged. The urban philan- 
thropist in the figure of the narrator was left firmly in his own world as the 
peasants filed off into the darkness secure in their knowledge that they and the 
city dwellers had nothing in common. The levels of mutual incomprehension 
are emphasized by the images of light and shade which recur in this remarkable 
short story. 

One could provide a very similar account of the structure of Tawfiq 
al-Hakim’s famous novel Yawmiyyat Nab fvi-Aryaf published in 1937. Once 


15 For an excellent and comprehensive analysis of this story, see Sabry Hafez: ‘ The matura- 
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again an ' urban character ' in the form of the district prosecutor broods over a 
succession of events involving various peasant characters with whom he is quite 
incapable of establishing channels of communication. The whole story consists 
of loose ends and mysterious people who are quite opaque to the hapless ad- 
ministrator of justice: Qamar al-Dawla, the wounded peasant, eventually dies 
and the mystery of his shooting remains unsolved; his sister-in-law Rim is 
unable to provide any information to the prosecutor and she meets an unex- 
plained death drowned in a canal, while the strange old man Shaykh 'Usfür 
simply disappears. While the social groups in this novel are as far apart as they 
were in Zaynab the difference now is that the dilemma faced by the protagonist 
is not one which can be sublimated by his immersing himself in idyllic scenes of 
natural beauty. The sense of impasse is deeply disturbing, and the satire directed 
at this hopeless situation is biting. There is a sense that such levels of incom- 
patibility cannot and should not continue. 

By the 1940s, an ideological phase was drawing to a close as what has been 
described as ‘ Egypt's Liberal Experiment’ 1° entered the traumatic years of 
failure which were to culminate in the 1952 Revolution. The political theories 
and ideals which had gripped the imagination of Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid and his 
contemporaries proved unable to flourish in the face of Egypt’s overwhelming 
problems, and in any case they had hardly been put fairly to the test, hampered 
as they were by the additional forces of the palace and the British. This period 
corresponds with a shift in the spatial preoccupations of literature from the 
Countryside to the City.17 The publication of Yawmiyyat Nath frl-Arydf in 
1937 had suggested that the motif of the rural idyll was no longer appropriate 
to literature or to life and it seems that the writers, themselves products of the 
City, reserved their harshest satire and social criticism for the environment 
which they knew best. The most overwhelming evidence for this is provided 
by the Cairene novels of Najib Mahfüz which began to appear in the 1940s. 
At the same time one can detect subtle but significant changes in the structures 
of many of these chronicles of urban life. Whereas the works mentioned above 
were characterized by distinct horizontal strata with an absence of vertical 
interconnexions, now the pattern becomes much more like that of the vicious 
circle. The heroes and heroines of most of Mahfiiz’s works which date from the 
1940s and 1950s all strive to transform their destinies but usually they end either 
at the original point of departure or in a situation somewhat worse than the 
original point of departure, having suffered in the meantime the disappointment 
and frustration of their hopes. The examples of this are well-known and numer- 
ous (see the careers of Mahjüb ‘Abd al-Da’im in al-Qahira al-Jadida (1946), 
Ahmad ‘Akif in Khan al-Khalili (1945), Hamida in Zugàq al-Mtdagg (1947). 
Hasanayn in Bidäya wa Nihäya (1949), and Kamal in The trilogy (1956-57)).18 

In their size and scope these works by Mahfüz are the nearest equivalent in 
Arabic to the ‘ classical’ phase of the novel in the Western tradition which is 
best illustrated by the works of writers such as Dickens or Balzac in the nine- 
teenth century, a phase which probably ends with the publication of Ulysses. 
Many of the great novels of the nineteenth century are epic narratives in which 
the individual is in no sense overwhelmed by history. On the contrary, aggres- 
sive ‘ Napoleonic’ characters stride confidently through the various phases of 
their existences and often transform their destinies with astonishing success 


1*' Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid-Marsot: Egypt's Liberal Experiment (Berkeley, 1977). 
17R. C. Ostle: ' Town and country in modern Arabic literature ' art. oit., 6-6. 
18 ibid. for fuller descriptions of these plots. 
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stories. Needless to say, such characters may also meet their versions of Water- 
loo, but even the downfall of a figure such as Sorel in Le rouge et le noir is 
grandiose and heroic in its dimensions. Such grandeur is not to be found in those 
novels of Mabfüz which date from the 1940s and the 1950s. While their form 
belongs somehow to the nineteenth century, they are none the less of the 
twentieth century in suggesting that the role of the individual in history is 
anything but heroic. Even in the capital city, which in the history of the novel 
was & traditional setting for chronicles of dramatic social mobility, Mahfüz's 
main characters suggest that ambition and reality are always incompatible. 
It is rather odd that a structure based on the pattern of the vicious cirele 
should be characteristic of the Arabic novel in the classical phase of its develop- 
ment, yet it could hardly have been otherwise because Mahfiiz’s Cairo was 
hardly the setting for the aggressive man of destiny, particularly if his origins 
lay in the indigenous lower-middle classes of the city. Although the suggestion 
is heretical, it seems that there is a basic lack of correspondence between the 
nature of the lives of a great many of Mahfiiz’s characters in his Cairene phase, 
and the particular form of the novel through which he chose to write about 
them. This is the most convincing and respectable reason why after the 1950s 
there is such a clear evolution in the form and themes of his novels. Awlad 
Hàratinà (1959) and al- Liss wa'l-Kslab (1962) are attempts to adapt the novel 
form more appropriately to a world of powerless individuals in the grip of 
malevolent social and political forces. 

The Cairene novels of Mahfüz also support the fact that it is relatively rare 
not just in modern Egyptian literature but in the whole of modern Arabic 
literature to find urban characters who identify so wholly and positively with 
their environment that they become an integral part of the urban landscape. 
The opposite is true of rural motifs, for even as early as Zaynab the fellahin 
are portrayed as part of a greater whole, in harmony with the seasons and rituals 
of the countryside and participating fully in its hardships and its occasional 
pleasures. Usually the city in modern Arabic literature is an environment with 
strong associations of malevolence and immorality, and the exceptions to this 
tend to be associated with the traditional medina rather than the New City. 
The following passage is taken from Yahya Haqqi’s novella, Qindil Umm 
Hashim (1944). The young hero Ismé‘il is in the square beside the Mosque of 
al-Sayyida Zaynab : 1° 


He knew every nook and corner of it and was never surprised by an unfami- 
liar street cry or wondered where it came from. He lost himself naturally 
in the crowd like a raindrop in the waters of the ocean. He was so accus- 
tomed to the recurring sights and sounds of the square that they met no 
response within him. They aroused neither curiosity nor boredom in him. 
He was neither pleased nor angry, for he was not sufficiently detached from 
them to be aware of them. Yet who would tell him that all these sounds and 
sights which he heard and saw, without realizing their meaning, could have 
the strange power of moving stealthily into the depths of his heart, and bit 
by bit becoming an integral part of him? For the moment, as was only 
normal, he looked at everything. His only purpose was to look. 


Such an example of total absorption in the urban scene, even in the medina, is 
rare. One finds a very similar case of intense sympathy between the character 


19 The translation ıs by M. M. Badawi: Yahya Hagqw—The saints lamp and other stories 
(Arabic Translation Series of the Journal of Arabic Literature, 11, Leiden, 1973) 7. 
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and the urban milieu when ‘Abbas, the young barber in Zugag al-Mtdaqq left 
his beloved alley to seek work with the British Army in order to earn the sort of 
money which might satisfy his socially ambitious fiancée Hamida.?9 In this 
novel, the sharp dichotomy between urban and rural characters which was such 
a feature of Egyptian literature in the 1920s and 1930s is replaced by the pola- 
rity of medina and New City. The medina in the form of the alley is the refuge 
of traditional values where change does not come quickly enough for those with 
material and social aspirations. Its antithesis is New Cairo, so different in 
architectural form, manners, customs, and morality, 

While the pattern of the vicious circle is somewhat incongruous in associa- 
tion with works of the size and scale of Mahfiiz’s Cairene novels, it is particularly 
well suited to the short story where it also occurs with a frequency which is less 
surprising. The short story had advanced rapidly towards literary maturity 
ever since the 1920s and the writings of the pioneering group known as Jamé‘at 
al-Madrasat al-Haditha. The works of Yahyà Haqqi in particular turn away 
from the privileged sections of society and focus on the poor in city and country- 
side alike.? The main characters here are peasants, petty craftsmen, criminals, 
and beggars, characters who form part of submerged population groups and 
who do not lend themselves readily to the cosmic exposure of the classical novel 
form. The short story exposes fascinating fragments of these petty existences 
where the pattern of the vicious circle is totally appropriate. In this case the 
correspondence between the form and the wider fabric of society is much more 
satisfactory, not just in Egypt but elsewhere in the Arab world. The short story 
has a special place in this literature in the twentieth century. It is the medium 
of the quietist, free of illusions, who describes the hidden lives of powerless 
people. It has shown a capacity for development and experimentation not yet 
equalled by the novel or drama. 

The recent dramatic resurgence of militant Islam, which is seen by many as a 
possible political and social solution to the problems which beset Near and 
Middle Eastern societies, is a sure sign of dissatisfaction with the ideologies 
which previously held sway in the region. In many Arab countries the political 
systems which had existed between the two World Wars were swept away in the 
period of national emancipation, but although the ideologies of Nasserism, 
Ba‘athism and outright secularism still have an existence in these societies, they 
are largely discredited and are no longer making headway. Quite correctly the 
New City as exemplified by the modern sectors of Cairo and Alexandria, the 
constructions of which first began during the reign of Ism&‘ïl, is perceived as the 
promoter and agent of the ideologies which have had their cyclical existences in 
the area since the late nineteenth century, and which in many cases have left 
their marks on the architecture of the cities. In the literature of a region where 
the lot of the majority of the inhabitants is one of disillusion and lack of fulfil- 
ment, it is hardly surprising that the city should appear as a scapegoat. The 
indictment of poetry has been particularly damning, for since World War II the 
images of the city which it presents are almost entirely negative and anti- 
pathetic.®? For the Iraqi poet Badr Shakir al-Sayyab the city is an instrument 
of oppression and a place of corruption and immorality, a far cry from the beauty 


3° N. Mahfüz: Zugàáq al- Midaqq (Cairo, 5th ed.) 117-18. 

31 The best account to date of Taya Hagge short stories is Sabry Hafez, The rise and 
development of the Egyptian short story, 250— 

33 For detailed quotations of city images m A Arabic poetry see S. Moreh: ‘ Town and 
country in modern Arabic poetry from Shawa! to al-Sayyäb ', Asian and African Studies, xvii, 
1984 161-85. 
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and wholesomeness of his native village of Jaikür. Ahmad al-Mu'ti Hijazi 
speaks for generations of Egyptians who have drifted to the towns and cities 
from the countryside, and suffered disappointment and frustration in the pro- 
cess. The Lebanese Khalil Hawi and the Syrian Adiinis are equally vehement 
and bitter in their condemnations of the city which for them is a version of 
Sodom and Gomorrah rather than the New Jerusalem, and there is scarcely a 
major Árab poet since 1950 who has not produced variations on this theme. 
The New City in the Near and Middle East in the nineteenth century and 
beyond was a proud symbol of belief in the type of progress and modernity 
enjoyed by more privileged areas of the world. Today much of the fabric of these 
cities is as decayed and crumbling as the hopes which once inspired them. 


GENTILICS AND APPELLATIVES : 
NOTES ON AHABIS QURAYS 


By Jonn WANSBROUGEH 


The role of metaphor in the generation of descriptive terms is a commonplace 
of lexicography.* Agency is usually identified as analogy, and the transfer itself 
analysed in terms of real or imagined similarity, e.g. ‘ goth’ = barbaric, 
' gypsy ’ = migrant, ‘ vandal’ = destructive. Strictly defined, these exemplify 
metonymy, a species of metaphor found particularly in toponyms and gentilics. 
Development of such epithets as ‘ ‘arab’, ‘ deutsch’ and ‘ südán ' may be seen 
as a complementary process, wherein the common attribute is given a specific 
referent. Though if is no longer, since Jakobson, deemed quite proper to define 
metonymy as metaphor, a symbolic and often arbitrary element in the transfer 
might be thought to justify that interpretation, as for instance in the gentilic 
Iberian or the appellative Qadariyya. While ultimately of less significance than 
context, etymology is seldom neglected in such investigations, may, indeed, 
become a dominant feature, as in the perennial discussion of hapiru : ‘ibri 
= ‘hebrew’. It is my intention in the following lines to examine the incidence 
and possible origins of an appellative well known from early Arabic 
historiography. 

In the past 70 years or so, references to ‘ ahābīš qurayë ’ have been several 
times assembled and assessed.* While the identity of Quray’ is not in doubt, 
ahabis has been less easy to locate in the socio-political environment of the 
seventh-century Hijiz. Exegesis, if not exhaustive, is at least generous: 
Abyssinian, beduin, black, confederate, mercenary, and a sobriquet derived 
from one of two toponyms. Any of these definitions would fit, semantically and 
syntactically, into the slots provided by almost every occurrence of the locution. 
Always a context of military or political activity, these can be generated by its 
earliest mention in the source materials. 

Tbn Ishaq (d. 151/768) adduces the term in the story of the safe-conduct 
(jiwār) granted to Abū Bakr by Ibn al-Dugunna, at that time leader (sayy:d) 
of the ahábis, glossed by the author as ‘members of the tribes of Al-Harit b. 
‘Abd Manat b. Kindna, Al-Hün b. Huzayma b. Mudrika, and Mustaliq of 
Huzä'a”. His redactor, Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834), comments ‘ they made a pact 
together (tahälafü jami‘an) and were called “ ahábiá " because the agreement 
was reached in a valley below Mekka named Al-Ahbaë.” 3 From this composite 
account we learn that the ahabió were made up of Hijàzi tribal elements in 
treaty relation, that the style (sdyytd) of their leader was a tribal one, that his 
authority was respected by Qurayá (manifest in the j#wdr), and that their 
collective name was merely coincidence. Save for a variant toponym, Mt. 
Hubii, this became the standard historical account of aAábis origins, set approxi- 
mately in the period three generations before Muhammad.* 


1 See J. Wansbrough, ' Antonomasia: the case for Semitic 'im ’, in Figurative language in 
the Ancient Near Hast (forthcoming). 
3H. Lammens, ‘ Les “ Ah&bish” et l’organisation militaire de la Meoque au siècle de 
l'Hégire ', JA, 1916 = LD’ Arabie occidentale avant P Hégire, Beirut, 1028, 237-93; W. M. Watt, 
* The Ab&bish’, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford, 1953, 154-7 oe Aj M. Hamudullah, ‘ Les 
** Ah&bish " de la Mecque ’, Studs Orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, Rome, 1966, 1, 
434-7, 
ra Ish&q, Al-Sira al-Nabawiyya (Pibn Hishäm), ed. M. al-Saqqë et al., Cairo, 1375/1056, 1, 


* of. apud Hamidullah, art. cit.: Ibn al-Kalbi, Al-Balädhuri, Al-Ya'qübi, Al-Zubayri, Ibn 
Habib, Zubayr b. Bakk&r, Ibn Sa‘d. 
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As an identifiable military force the ahabis appear in the ranks of Qurayë 
against the Muslims at Uhud, Handaq, Hudaybiyya, and the conquest of 
Mekka, led by Hulays b. “Alqamah (var. Zibban) of B. Al-Harit b. ‘Abd Manat b. 
Kinana.® 

That, however, is not the end of the matter. Two reports of the ahabi taking 
a critical view of their Mekkan allies, three allusions in verse to their presence in 
battle, and considerable random curiosity about their name assured them a long 
and fruitful existence both in Arabic literature and in Orientalist scholarship. 
(a) Hulays protested at Abū Sufyün's mutilation of Hamza’s corpse at 
u 8 

(b) Hulays represented Qurayë at the Hudaybiyya negotiations, but was so 
persuaded of Muhammad’s peaceful intentions that upon his return to Mekka 
he had to be silenced as ‘ an ignorant beduin’ ($nnamà antà a'rabiyy là ‘ima 
laka). The ahabié later prevented Qurayë from killing one of Muhammad’s 
emissaries from Hudaybiyya.” 

(c) After Uhud Hassan b. Tabit lampooned Qurayë for having fielded, inter 
alios, ‘ ahäbië without pedigree ’ (jamma‘tumiha ahābīšan bila hasab; variant: 
bila nasab).5 

(d) With reference to the same battle, Ka‘b b. Malik described the Mekkan 
enemy as ‘ a wave in the midst of which were their ahabis, some without some 
with armour’ (fa-jinà dla mawj min al-bahr wastahu ahabrs minhum hasir 
wa-muganna’).® 

(e) After the battle between Bakr and Huz&‘a that preceded the Muslim 
conquest of Mekka, the poet Ahzar b. Lu‘t addressed Qurayë ‘ Have the remotest 
of the ahābīš not heard (ala hal ata quswa al-ahabis) that we routed B. Ka‘b 
miserably ? '.!?^ A variant of this verse transmitted by Waqidi has for ahäbīš the 
term ‘adira = tribe. 

Now, the variant ‘astra might be thought to reveal some concern for the 
precise referent of ahābīš. In literary allusions posterior to the stra-magazt 
period of Islamic history, different non-tribal denotations are evident : 

(f) The final hemistich of an elegy for the murdered caliph ‘Uthmän, 
composed by Fadl b. al-'Abbas (fl. 80/700), reads ‘ that they surrendered him 
to the ahãbî from Egypt’ (wa-an yuslimuhu lil-ahabis min misr), not perhaps 
impossible but yet difficult to interpret as reference to an Hijazi tribal con- 
federation.!? 

(g) In his Kitab fahr al-südan ‘ala ‘l-bidän, Jàhiz includes a verse from 
Halaf al-Ahmar (d. 180/796) in which aAábi can only be read as habafi 
= Abyssinian. 


* See Ibn Ishaq, op; cit. rr, 61, 67, 93, 132, 134 (Uhud), 220 (Handaq), 312, 314 (Hudaybiyya), 
392 (Fath Mekka) ; idi, Kitdb al-Maghazi, ed. M. Jones, Oxford 1966, 200, 203 (Uhud), 
442-3 (Handaq), 532 (Anno 6), 579-81, 599—600 (Hudaybiyya), 784 (Fath Mekka); Tabari, 
Annales, Leiden, 1879-1901, E. 1384, 1418 (Uhud), 1470 (Handaq), 1538-0 (Hudaybiyya), 1635 
(Fath Mekka), 2495 (Anno 17 
* Ibn Isháq, op. cit., 11, 93. 
t ibid., x, 914. 
bi ibid., 1r, 182. 
? ibid., 1r, 134. 
19 ibid., rr, 392. ‘ 
11 Waqudi, op. oit., 784; ibid., 600: in the report of Muhammad’s envoy to Mekka (supra n. 7) 
has man hunáka min " qawmshi instead of ahābiš. 
13 T, Noeldeke, Delectus veterum carminum ar Wiesbaden, 1961 (1890), p. 79, line 7; 
ad postam Blachére, or ad ‘ misr ', infra nn. 22, 44. 
8G. Van Vloten, 7: ia Opuscula, Leiden, 1985 (1903), p. 70, line 5; of. B. Lewis, Race and 
color in Islam, New York, 1971, 15-18. 
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(h) An embassy to the Marinid Abū Salim (759/1358) is reported by 
Maqqari as having brought a gift from ‘ the king of the blacks ' (wafd al-ahabis 
bi-hadiya min malik al-südän), in which ahäb1$ must refer to Africans. 

These few examples among many might seem to reflect confused usage or, 
at least, blurred imagery of the sort that provoked later authors, e.g. Hwarizmi 
(d. 384/995) and Birüni (d. 440/1048) to assert that the ahabis had never been 
anything but authentic Hijazi Arabs.!5 But they also provided the documenta- 
tion for Lammens's long disquisition on the black slave mercenaries (sic) of 
Mekka. It was the lemma H B Š, in which he detected the embarrassment of the 
classical lexicographers, that furnished the desired confirmation of his thesis 
ahābıš = habafs = Abyssinian, hence ‘black’, probably ‘slave’, possibly 
‘° mercenary '.19 

Etymologizing is admittedly a seductive pastime, and perusal of the standard 
dictionaries might well elicit some sympathy with the suspicion of Lammens 
that the philologists had not really solved the problem of ahábis.!? Synoptically, 
the relevant entries may be distilled as exhibiting two semantic fields: pigment 
and aggregate, the former tending towards blackness, the latter towards 
heterogeneity. The two achieve a kind of harmony in the suggestion that any 
massed company might appear to be of darkish hue. Now, it is in the nature of 
Semitic lexicography that words sharing identical consonants are listed together, 
80 that besides H B Š in the sense of ‘ assembly ’ and in the sense of * blackness’, 
several toponyms also appear, amongst which Habaëa = land of the Abyssinians 
(hubsan) and Mt. Hubii, the place at which the ahabis confederation was forged. 
Though there is about the whole discussion a kind of homespun quality, it will 
be clear that everything fits: certain ants, locusts and camels are individually 
black, other things and beings collectively so, and Abyssinians are both. It is 
thus impossible to determine whether that designation is an appellative or a 
gentilic or both. The various toponyms are not quite assimilated to this argu- 
ment, being permitted to rest in a lexical limbo, though for that not less impor- 
tant since a certain Süq Hubäëa figured in the early career of the prophet 
Muhammad and was, indeed, the fons et origo of Yaqiit’s celebrated geographical 
dictionary (Taj al-‘Arus s.v.). That that term is also generically defined as 
* people not of one tribe ’ (nas laysü min qabla wahida) might seem appropriate 
for a marketplace, and is also reminiscent of Hassän’s characterization of the 
ahābīš as ‘ people without pedigree ’ (bila hasab/nasab). On the other hand, for 
the meaning 'collect/assemble/amass' all the lexica adduce the variant 
hubaía which, being phonologically unexceptionable, could leave ‘ blackness ’ 
as the only verifiable meaning of the root H B §.18 

Whether or not that requires the physical presence, or at least knowledge 
of Abyssinians in the Hijaz is not a difficult question, but is one which in a 
slightly different context has received considerable and profound attention. 


14 Nafh al-Tib, zu, Bülàq 1279/1862, p. 688, line 10 (apnd Dozy, Supplément, x, 246 8.v.). 

15 Hwarizmi, Mafatth al-'Ulüm, ed. G. Van Vloten, Leiden, 1895, 127 (apud C. Bosworth, 
Medieval Arabi culture and administration, London, 1982, 30, 97-8; Birüni, Al-Atär al-Bagiya, 
ed. E. Sachau, London 1923, 328. 

1* Lammens, op. cit., 264-77. 

17 Cf. L. Kopf, ‘ Das arabische Worterbuch als Hilfsmittel fur die hebraische Lexicograplue ’, 
FT, 6, 1956, 286-302; idem, ‘ The treatment of foreign words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology ’, 
in Scripta. Hierosolymitana, 1x, ed. U. Heyd, 1961, 191—205. 

I In the standard lexica : Lisän al‘ Arab (Ibn Manrür, d. 711/1311), vr, 278-9 8.v. ; Al-Qàmüs 
al-Muhtt (Firüizib&di d. 817/1414), r, 277-8 s.v.; Tûj al-‘Arüs (Zabidi, d. 1205/1701), Iv, 
292-4 s.v.; the gist of this remarkable literature, shorn of anecdote and humour, may be found 
apud E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, London, 1863-77, 1, 501; a laborious but conscien- 
tious survey apud S. Wild, Das Kitdb al- Ain und dre arabische Lexikographie, Wiesbaden, 1965, 
esp. 58-901. 
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That is the occurrence in South Arabian inscriptions of the terms hbët and 
’hbën, the relation of these to Abyssinia, and, indeed, their territorial and/or 
ethnic significance. Some 20 years ago, A. K. Irvine analysed this material and 
concluded that hbët was territorial, “bin ethnic, and that both always referred 
to Abyssinian (Ethiopian), not South Arabian, places and peoples.1® Though 
acknowledging toponyms derived from the root H B Š in the Arabian peninsula, 
Irvine was not concerned with possible meanings or with Arabic ahábi. In his 
critique Franz Altheim omitted neither: not merely had the root to be 
Arabic (!), the celebrated ahabis qurays constituted its soundest attestation as a 
gentilic.2° In this particular area of investigation, it is of course not a matter of 
ahäbié, but rather, the origins of Aksumite civilization. To that problem I am 
quite incompetent to speak, but have detected in the work of these two scholars, 
and especially in their differing interpretations of Conti Rossini, possible evi- 
dence for the argument to be set out in this paper. Reference to the locutions 
"hab hbšt and msr ' hbán in the sense of ‘ expeditionary forces ' or even ‘ military 
colonies ’ might just entail implications for kbät/’hbën as well as for ’kzb/msr.?? 
What I wish to propose, in the absence of an agreed etymology for Arabic 
H B 8, is that the root be regarded as intrusive in the Arabic lexicon, as it so 
obviously is in the Ethiopic. Attempts at definition are clearly limited to the 
occurrence of ahābiš, the Abyssinians, and certain random toponyms. While it 
would, I think, not be inaccurate to describe the preceding pages as an elliptic 
survey of reasonably familiar materials, I should like to acknowledge that the 
remainder of this essay is very speculative indeed. I am concerned here with 
the operation of a rhetorical figure, namely, metonymy, across the entire Semitic 
lexicon. Etymology is secondary and the problem of historical diffusion thus 
fraught with impediment. There is, however, a contextual argument worth at 
the very least tentative pursuit. 

Discovery in cuneiform literature of the term hupiu (syllabic) and Apt 
(alphabetic) has given rise to considerable speculation, both on the structure of 
Bronze Age society and on the incidence of lexical transfer between East and 
West Semitic. Though attested as early as Old Akkadian, an obvious etymology 
is not yet available. Interpretation is thus dependent upon context: given 
the uncertainty of phonological correspondence, the evidence so far accessible is 
hardly to be discounted. While the determmative LU.MES is more common, 
ERIM.MES occurs often enough (e.g. at Alalah) to indicate that the term is not 
simply social but also military. As at Alalah, so in the Amarna texts and at 
Ugarit, the context is predominantly military, in the latter even to the extent of 


generating poetic imagery : 
(a) ‘ Hpt without number; soldiers without reckoning ' *4 
(hpt . dbl . spr; inn . dbl . hg) 


19 A. K. Irvine, ‘ On the identity of Habashat ın the South Arabian inscriptions’, JSS, 10, 
1965, 178-96. 

1? F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Die Araber in der alten Welt, Berlin, 1964-9, x, 114-16, r, 274-6, 
va, 340-2 (the last being a review of Irvine, with reference to the earlier sections). 

31 Irvine, art. cit., p. 185, n. 2; Altheim, op. cit., va, 342, but also rz, 275, nn. 1 and 2 (where 
the reference to Conti Rossini is confused). 

22 Irvine, art. cıt., p. 189, n. 4; of. infra n. 44. 

3 AHw (W. von en, Akkadisches Handwórterbuch, Wiesbaden, 1958-81) 1, 857; CAD 
(The Assyrian dictionary of the University of Chicago, Chicago-Gluckstadt 1956-) vr, 241-2; 
R. E. Whitaker, A concordance of the Ugaritic literature, Harvard, 1972, 278 (bbt) and 279 (hpt). 

34 CTA (A. Herdner, Corpus des tablettes en cunéformes alphabétiques, Paris, 1963) 14.2.90-1 ; 
of. J. C. L. Gibson, Canaantte myths and legends, Edinburgh, 1978, p. 84, n. 10. 
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(b) ‘ The cow moos for her calf; the bn hpt for their mothers ' 5 
(arh teg Vglh; bn . hpt . lumhthm) 


and an omen formula: 


(c) ‘ And if its eyes...; our king will master his hpt’ ?5 
(w'nh . . . sbh . mikn y‘zz ‘L hpth) 


Of these only (a) and (c) may be thought more or less unambivalent, but the 
metaphorical (!) coinage of (b) might suggest a concept familiar enough to permit 
transferred application. In epistolary sources Apt is a technical term : 


(d) ‘ I/you have not brought hbt, not even their money ' ?? 
(l yblt . hbtm ap ksp hm l yblt) 
(e) ‘ Why have you sent this hpt ? ' 8 
(lm . tlikn . hpt . hndn) 


In both (d) and (e) context requires a professional appellative, not necessarily 
military, but apparently in connexion with the needs of the palace. The four 
remaining instances of the term in Ugaritic occur in administrative documents 
containing proper names with occupational categories, two of them too broken 
to admit of reconstruction.?? 

From Alalah the half dozen references to hupšu, in status constructus with 
şûbê, awtlé, mûrê, bit/bitati, indicate military profession but also status as 
property owner.®° From the Amarna tablets reference might seem more instruc- 
tive: mention in the correspondence of Rib-Addi is always of restlessness, 
rebellion and menace. The ruler fears the turbulence of his (!) Aupsu, their 
eventual desertion and ultimate hostility. Though the hupšu of Byblos may 
indeed have owned land, even tilled the soil, Liverani’s rendering ‘ peasant’ 
seems to me artless. Their dependent status is assured by the pronominal 
suffix, the imminent threat to their erstwhile master by the consistent depiction 
of anarchy, and their likely function by his fear. That the hupšu should be 
expected to bear arms and likely to be recruited by hostile forces (e.g. Abdi- 
Aëirta) must indicate a military qualification." That interpretation is of course 
corroborated by other cuneiform references, perhaps especially Ugaritic and 


an. 
In aid of etymology none of this material is, admittedly, very helpful, and 
the problem has been enormously complicated by introducing Biblical Hebrew 


CTA, 15.1.5-6; cf, Gibson, op. cit., p. 90 n. 3, and infra n. 33. 

15 RS 24,947.32 = Ugaritica vu, Paris-Leiden 1981 (1978), 47/48/60; for a similar formula 
adducing Bápirü ın the Hittite version of an Akkadian Summa izbu text, of. M. P. Gray, ‘ The 

ra Hebrew problem in the light of the source material available at present’, HUCA, 29, 
1958, 154 

sî PRU (Le Palais royal d'Ugarit, Paris 1955~) m, 21.1-2; ad p/b cf. infra n. 38. 

3 RS, 34.124.7 = Ugaritica viz, Pl. VI: A. Caquot in ACF, 1975, 430 ff. = D. Pardee, ‘A 
New Ugaritio letter’, BO, 34, 1977, 3-20, esp. 3 and 5; G. Brooke, ‘ The textual, formal and 
historical significance of Ugaritic letter RS 34.194 (= KTU 2.72)’, UF, 11, 1979, 60-87, esp. 
70 and 72. 

#9 PRU 1161.4; PRU V 80.8, 134.10, 15.15. 

39 G. Giacumakis, The Akkadian of Alalah, Paris, 1970, 78 { (glossary s.v. M. Liverani, 
* Communautés de village et palais royal dans la Syrie du ème millénaire”, J A 0, xvm, 1975, 
148 and 182; M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, ‘ Die soziale Struktur von Alalah und Ugarit x, WO, 5, 
1969-70, 57-98. 

71 M. Liverani, * Implicazioni soorali nella politica di Abdi-Aëirta di Amurru ', ESO, 40, 1965, 
267-77 == Three Amarna essays, Malibu, 1979 (MANE 1/8), 14-20; Bbupfu = ‘ peasant’ after 
Winckler and Knudtzon. 
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hof ¥ as cognate with the cuneiform orthography. The semantic field of that 
term as ‘free’, ‘emancipated’, ‘exempt’ has not unexpectedly conditioned 
efforts to pinpoint its apparent source in earlier Near Eastern literature. These 
have foundered mostly on the conviction that while cuneiform fupiu/hpt must 
represent a delimitable social category, even ' class °, Hebrew hof can only be 
read as a simple predicate. Though such is not yet discernible for syllabic 
hupsu, two instances in Ugaritic and Hebrew of comparable figurative (1!) 
application might be mentioned : 

(a) bn Apt (CTA 15.1.6) and pere hof& (Job 39 : 5) depend upon metonymy 
for the image ‘ unfettered movement in nature '.3? 

(b) bt hptt (CTA 4.8.7. and 5.5.15) and bæ ha-hoffit (2 Kings 15:5 and 
2 Chron. 26:21) exhibit the same device to give approximately ‘ place of 
exemption/emancipation’, or anti-phrastically ‘ seclusion/bondage = under- 
world '.34 
Material of this kind is disturbingly seductive and has generated a good deal of 
searching for the putative common Semitic root.55 While it could be objected 
that the link between Ugaritic and Hebrew is purely figurative and hence not 
necessarily etymological, that obtaining between the several local uses of 
cuneiform kupšu may be no more. The fairly ubiquitous occurrence of the term 
as appellative may not require a uniformly definable referent, but rather, a 
vaguely perceived analogy of function, such for example, as the military one so 
often noticed. 

Some attempts along these lines have of course been made. Akkadian 
muskénum and hapiri, Hebrew ‘tbr, and Arabic mawla are from time to time 
adduced as examples of sociological categories at least comparable to the 
evidence exhibited by Aupsu.3® While little in the way of etymological consensus 
has been achieved, there appears to be proximate agreement that all such 
designations are to be most usefully analysed not as gentilics but as appella- 
tives.?" It is then perhaps not surprising that neither Arabic habadt nor ahabis 
has yet been introduced into this discussion, since both are interpreted as 
derivatives respectively of ethnic and geographical names. 

That the only function ascribed to the ةيه‎ during the stra-magazt period 
is in fact military and that the term is often modified by a pronominal suffix 
(i.e. ‘their ahabi8’ = Quray&) must provoke comparison with fupsu. But 
there are structural difficulties: (a) phonologically the correspondences do not 
fall into the expected patterns; the Ugaritic variant Apt/hbt is unexception- 


*! ممع‎ M. Dietrich, O. Loretz and J. Sanmartin, ‘ Zur ugaritischen Lexikographie (XI) ’, 
UF, 6, 1974, 26-7 (no. 44); O. Loretz, ‘ Ugaritisoh-Hebraisoh HB/ PT, BT HPTT-HPSJ, 
BJT HHPSJ/WT', UF, 8, 1976, 1290-31; Idem, ‘ Die hebraischen Termini HPSJ “ Freigelas- 
sen, Freigelassenor ” und HPSH “Freilassung "', OF, 9, 1977, 163-7; RSP (Ras Shamra 
Parallels, ed. L. R. Fisher, 1972-), 2, rz, no. 12 (T. Yamashita), 1m, nos. 19 and 29 (A. F. Rainey). 

9? of. Loretz, UF, 9, 1977, 164 and 166; and supra n. 25. 

ibid. 165; Loretz, UF, 8, 1976, 130-1; Gibson, op. cit., p. 66 n. 8; cf. P. Grelot, ' HOFS!‏ فد 
(PS. LX XXVIII 6)’, V T, 14, 1964, 256-63.‏ 

35 See N. P. Lemche, ‘ Hofë in 1 Sam. XVII 25 ', VT 24, 1974, 373-4; idem. ‘ The “ Hebrew 
slave": comments on the Slave Law Ex. xxi 2-11’, VT, 25, 1975, 129-44; and earlier, J. 
Pedersen, ‘ Note on Hebrew Hofti’, J POS, 6, 1926, 103-5; W. F. Albright, ' Canaanite Hapäi 
and Hebrew Hoféf again ’, ibid. 106-8. 

Eg. Lemche, V T, 25, 1975, 144 n. 63: reference to W. von Soden, ' Mu&kénum und die 
Mawäli des fruhen Islam’, ZA, 22 (56), 1964, 183-41 ; and B. Kienast, ‘Zu Muëkënum = Maula’, 
BAW "5, 1972, 99-108 (XVIII, RAI, Munich 1970), though neither of these authors deals with 
the fupäu problem. 

3? e.g. Gray, art. oit. (supra n. 26); Lemche, art. cis. (supra n. 36); but of. R. de Vaux, ‘ Le 
probléme des Hapiru aprés quinze années’, JN ES, 27, 1968, 221-8, who prefers for Adpird the 
gentilio option. 
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able, but the further attested roots Abs and hp with the possible senses 
respectively of ‘bind’ (Hebrew hbë/Arabic hbs) and ‘ gather’ (Hebrew hps/ 
Arabic hf) exhibit the conventional West Semitic patterns and could indicate 
the intrusive nature of hp/bt, whose relation to hup3u is anyway problematic ; 3° 
(b) morphologically, Arabic akabis exhibits local adaptation to the internal 
plural, but only of a hypothetical singular whbüi(a), to my knowledge not 
attested outside the dictionaries. These meager data find an interesting parallel 
in the Arabic plural habaëa, for which the expected singular habs} is unattested 
and for which the nisba form habast serves,*? and in the curious but consistent 
correspondence of Ugaritic ‘pr to Akkadian Aáb/pirü, from which Orientalist 
scholarship has been able to extrapolate a further correspondence hāb/pirū 
= Hebrew ‘br. All of this might well suggest that not only the notorious 
hàb/pyirü but also the controversial hup£u are in fact loanwords in Semitic, and 
thus unaccountable to the more or less established conventions of sound change. 
Now, this proposal merely provokes but does not solve the problem of origins, 
and certainly contributes nothing to the ultimate choice between appellative and 
gentili. Selection of the latter alternative is thought by some (inter alios 
De Vaux ad háptrü) to obviate the search for an etymology, but that seems to 
me a counsel of despair. 45 My exegesis of the crux ahábts : hupéu is as follows : 

The Arabic term is attested only in the internal plural, which could itself 
have generated the definition ‘ aggregate/collectivity ’. The finite verb is 
denominative, hence secondary, and eventually coalesced with the concept 
‘blackness’ in Abyssinian = Habaáa. But that equation is, I suspect, also 
secondary, generated by the wish of Arab lexicographers to explain an epithet 
in terms of its referent. That simple but deceptive logic converted the mys- 
terious appellative bš into a perfectly obvious gentilic: ‘ a race of the blacks ’ 
(jins min al-stidán). There is, however, another possible route to this goal. That 
would lie in the "Azb hbšt and mgr ’hbën of the South Arabian inscriptions, for 
which the terms Abét and 'Abín might have indicated not ‘ Abyssinians’ but 
rather, ‘troops’, or perhaps both, until such time as the former referent occu- 
pied the entire semantic field of hbs. And that date would not really have to be 
earlier than the efforts of the medieval lexicographers to explain the Arabic 
phrase akabis qurayë. Though admittedly hypothetical, this interpretation 
could shed some light on the ‘ ahabi min misr(t) ' charged with the assassination 
of ‘Uthman : i.e. ‘ garrison troops '.* 

The path by which North-East cuneiform hupšu could penetrate the lexicon 
of South-West Semitio 1s not clearly visible, even with the Canaanite evidence 
from Ugarit and Amarna. From the not altogether dissimilar fortunes of the 
term häpirä, an Egyptian link is certainly plausible: in hieroglyphic texts the 


35 See B. Moscati et al., Comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, Wiesbaden, 1964, para. 
8.8-9; P. Fronzaroli, La fonetica ugaritica, Rome, 1955, 52-3; C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic textbook, 
Rome, 1965, para. 5.13 and 28; but cf. Dietrioh et al., UF, 6, 1974, 26—7 (supra n. 32) 

39 Moscati, op. cit., para 8.46 and 59-60; Gordon, op. < a para. 19. 930 (Abi), 995 (Ant), 835 
(855), 888 Qon; Albright, J POS, 6, 1920, 107 (supra n. 35 

Lane, ' Lexicon, 1, 601; cf. W. Wright, Grammar of 5 Arabic language, Cambridge, 1955 
CURE L 207-6, . ad fa'il. 
y, H CA, 29, 1958 (supra n. 26), 169-73; but of. P. Dhorme, ‘ Les habiru et les 
Pre DE POS, 4, 1924, 162-8: iru = habér. 
11 de Vaux, art. cit. (supra n. 37), 226-8 ; incidentally, in in despite 9 d nas that Ugaritic is 
n oosa, orge to (classical) Arabic as it is to Canaan te, P Al he lexical relation 
and Arabic, New York (Shelton Tu 1952, liste rare ره سات‎ 
padae T Ugaritic oiu. words lacking Arabic cognates ’ (119 a.v.) 
right, Grammar, 1, 233-4 anid the classical lexica adduced supra n. 18. 

ae Be references nn. 19-22; the rare occurrence of triptoto mgr = Egypt may be worth at 

least mention (cf. Wright, Grammar, 1, 248). 
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Eric L. OrmsBy: Theodicy in Islamic 
thought: the dispute over al-Ghazalt’s 
‘best of all possible worlds’. — xv, 
309 pp. Princeton, N.J. and London: 
Princeton University Press, [1984]. 
£27.90. 


Ghazal! in the Ihyd’ states that there is not 
in the sphere of possibility anything more 
excellent, more perfect or more complete than 
what God has in fact created. He immediately 
adds that this proposition is necessary, for 
otherwise there would be demal of God's 
omnipotence or his justice (generosity, good- 
ness...) (p. 39). The terminology varies in 
Islam as elsewhere but this problem is univer- 
sal, familiar to all the monotheist traditions and 
quite inescapable in any context where theo- 
logical statements about a personal deity 
draw on the language of logic (as, in general, 
they do, together with or in opposition 
to the language of love). Gh.’s proposition (lke 
Leibniz’s similar proposition later) took on in 
the course of argument an apophthegmatio 
form which was, perhaps erroneously, thought 
to sum up a theological stance: laysa fi 
‘Limkan abda' mimmā kûn. 

E. L. Ormsby in this work is concerned pri- 
marily with the reaction of Ash‘ar! scholastica 
to this proposition as expounded by Gh. 
Some found it inconsistent with other dogmatic 
positions that had emerged within Ash‘ariam ; 
some argued that it was—rightly under- 
Btood—consistent. Prior to Gh., Ash‘ari views 
on this (and other matters) had been worked 
out in the course of a wider dispute (with 
Mu‘tazihtes, philosophers e£ al.) aa & result of 
which Ash'arism gave broadly unqualified 
support to the proposition, ‘God is omnipo- 
tent' and abandoned the normal meaning of, 
‘God is good (just eto.)' by denying the 
existence of non-contingent moral- viue 
(ch. v). At some expense, the Ash'aris thus, in 
the terms available and within the rules 
governing the use of language, dealt with the 
problem. The new formulations of Gh., who 
olaimed to be an Ash'ari, inspired (naturally) 
dissent within the tradition and (more sur- 
prisingly) assent. It is the history of this assent 
and dissent that Ormsby offers. He surveys 
Gh.’s expressions of his view (ch. 1), gives a 
chronological overview of disputante (oh. ii), 
then discusses three major aspects of Ash'ari 
objections to Gh., and for each one gives also 
the standard Ash‘ari defence (chs. ii-v). He 
is himself convinced by the latter and in a con- 
clusion states that Gh.'s theory was ' a logical 
outgrowth of orthodox Ash‘arf doctrine’ and 
that it displays ‘ coherence and consistency °. 
This reviewer does not . 

The three major charges against Gh. were in 
one respeot all the same oharge: he was 
acoused of implying some qualification of God's 
free and ettered omnipotence. It was 
charged for example that views implied 
that creation was a necessary and inevitable 
result of the divine nature in ita creative action 
(ch. iv}—a view of the philosophers and related 


to an emanationist theory of creation. It was 
further charged that his views implied the 
existence of mdependent moral values by 
which God was bound (ch. v}—a Mu'tazihte 
view. The charges were denied by Gh.'s de- 
fenders and by Ormsby (!) largely on the 
grounds that Gh. elsewhere disavowed these 
beliefs. ‘This will not do: Gh. has rarely been 
acoused of consistency. The charge was that 
Gh.’s formulation of a theodicy was inconsis- 
tent with normative Ash'arism and was 
consistent with (perhaps necessarily implied) 
the philosophers' view of creation ana the 
Mu'tazilites' theory of morals. To claim that he 
elsewhere disavowed these views does not 
answer the charge. There was, however, an 
interpretation of Gh.'a comments that brought 
them firmly within the sphere of Ash‘arism and 
this 1s discussed im ch. ui. This chapter deals 
with the sensible (largel 3003-0 objeo- 
tions of al-Big&‘i, Ibn ne see and Abi 
Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi—all of whom detect in 
Gh.’s views a limitation of God’s omnipotence. 

Ormsby recognizes the force of their argu- 
ments (within the context of Ash'ari ortho- 
doxy) but feels (why ?) that when these argu- 
ments have force this kind of thing ‘ cannot 
have been what al-Ghazäll meant’ (p. 175). 
What he meant according to Ormsby, follow- 
ing al-Samhidi (tortuously), 18 that the world's 
excellence is a product of ite creation, a result 
of its being chosen, out of infinite bility, 
by a prior act of divine volition, to be created. 
Gh.’s statement, ‘ There is not in the sphere of 
possibility ete.’ is to be understood as meaning, 

There is not in the sphere of possibility, after 
God's predestinating decree, which reduces the 
sphere of ibility to the present actuality, 
anything better than the present actuality.’ 
This is impeccable; it is not what Gh. said ; 
and its expression, here and in the Arabio, 8 
tortuous and absurd. Few thinkers can con- 
sistently hold on to this emptiness. Consider 
for example Samhüdi ad n. 113, p. 166; or 
Ormsby himself: ‘ God could create... alter- 
native worlds; the fact that he does not is... 
a sign that they are not truly superior...’ 
(p. 260). This expression (my italics) is not 
consistent with Ormsby's preferred under- 
standing of Gh. 

Some of Gh.’s supporters did not feel any 
need for this interpretation. Suyüti, for 
example, (pp. 140 fF. and 248 ff) merely 
abandons rigorous thought and blandly juxta- 
poses notions that, pushed any distance at all, 
would reveal radical كك سم‎ Many gave 
up the search for consistenoy and frankly 
appealed to Gh.’s spiritual authority as 
desisive—if, in this instance, mcomprehenaible 
(pp. 129 and 207). Gh.s critics were—qua 
scholastics—altogether more rigorous (and 
this remains true even for those who object to 
the notion of God they arrived at). Gh.’s 
supporters were mvolved in muddle. The root 
of the muddle lies in the fact that Gh. was not 
fully orthodox. In all contexts in which he 
talks about this problem he drops broad hints 
about the secret he cannot reveal (pp. 69-74, 
258) or is prohibited from revealing (Arba'in, 
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Beirut 1979, 184); in the Kimiyà-i sa'adai he 
states that he holds views that involve bid‘at 
and kufr (Zaehner, Hindu and Musim 
mysticism, New York, 1974, 162). Recognizing 
that his propositions are not consistent, or not 
adequate, he flaunts the existence of withheld 
propositions which would explam all. There 18 
not much to be done with such a man, at least 
in this sphere; he 1s cheating. Zaehner’s 
analysis of his ‘mystery’ is probably as 
sensible as possible (op. cit.). 

Ormsby’s effort to understand the defence 
of Gh. is disproportionate and leads him to a 
conviction of its correctness—which is un- 
pasion t In all other respects his effort is 
admirable and has produced a thoroughly 
enjoyable history of a dispute. He may note in 
the light of this review and take ıt as a cue for 
satisfaction that the dispute whose history he 
writes does not lie down. 

NORMAN CALDER 


MicmagL E. Marmura (ed): Islamic 
theology and philosophy: studies in 
honor of George F. Hourani. viii, 
339 pp. Albany N.Y.: State Univer- 
sity of New York, 1984. $34.50 (paper 
$12.95). 


To honour the academic achievement of 
George Hourani is not an easy task, given the 
wide-ranging nature of his scholarship. Within 
Islamic studies, it is his contribution to the 
history of theology and philosophy which 
has made the most impact, 80 it is appropriate 
that this Festschrift should centre upon those 
topics. An impressive range of academics from 
Europe, North America and the Middle East 
have called upon to contribute and, while 
the results are inevitably uneven, there will be 
at least some material in this collection which 
almost every Islamioist will find rewarding. 

The first eesay, by Josef van Ess, certainly 

rovides a stimulating opening to the book. 
titled * Abu l-Hudhayl in contact: the 
enesis of an anecdote ’, it seems at first rather 
inconsequential: a fairly unimpressive bio- 
phical narrative concerning Abi 'l-Hudhayl 

i8 worried to the bone in a typical example of 
van Eas’s style of analysis. However, from the 
perspective of recent discussion of van Esa's 
work, in the writings of Cook and Wansbrough, 
for example, it becomes clear that this is 
aiia van Ess's point. He wishes to show 
ow a seemingly irrelevant and brief narrative 
can be made to produce worthwhile observa- 
tions on the development of Islamio theology. 
Van Ess قد‎ careful here to argue that the point 
of the overall narrative in. question is to 
demonstrate ‘ Abu ]-Hudhayl’s wittiness and 
predileotion for poetical allusions ' and that the 
narrative has been designed to that end. He 
also admits that it ıs not ible to extract 
historical ‘reality’ from the text. But, he 
argues, it can be analysed to reveal ‘ a reality 
of intentions and tendencies’. The fact that, 
in presentation, these aspects of ‘reality’ 
appear to all intents and purposes like the 
historian’s ‘ reality ' and are written about as 
though they were, seems to be glossed over. 
Although initially van Ess strikes an appro- 
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friately sceptical note on the subject of 
istorical method, once the analysis 18 under 
way we are soon talking in terms of historical 
facta (e.g., at the very beginning of the analysis, 
the historical period mentioned in the anecdote 
is quickly and quietly accepted). Van Ess's aum 
18 clear, however: he wishes to demonstrate 
the fundamental validity of his method by an 
indirect route. If the reader accepts the initial 
expression of scepticism, by the time the con- 
clusion 18 reached, he may be amazed by the 
amourt of historical information this ‘ analy- 
sis’ of underlying reality has provided. But 
this is sleight-of-hand, for the analysis in 
question is no different from the widely prac- 
tised positivist historical method, despite its 
hp-service to literary concerns. 

Van Ees may well provide the polemical 
highlight of the volume but there are many 
other worthwhile pieces of research in this 
book which will repay attention. Daniel 
Gimaret vides some bibhographical notes 
on al-Jubba'i while Richard Frank continues 
the dieoussions of ‘ Bodies and atoms’ accord- 
ing to the Ash'arites, Marie Bernand deals 
with the relatively unknown writer on kalam, 
‘Abd el-Rahman b. Ma'mün b. ‘Ali al-Muta- 
walli, who lived from 427/1035 to 478/1088, 
and Georges Anawati talks of Fakhr al-Din 


al-Räri. 

The articles on philosophy include the 
following: Sami M m on Ismä‘ili and 
Druze cosmogony, Fauzi Najjar on siyäsa 
in political philosophy, Charles Butterworth 
on interpretations of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Majid Fakhry on metaphysics according to 
Aristotle and Avicenna. Shama Inati deals 
with Avicenna on single utterances, Alfred Ivry 
with Avicenna and destiny, Michael Marmura 
with Avicenna’s concept of efficient causality 
and Muhsin Mahdi with Averroes’s Decisive 
treatise. Completing the work are Barry Kogan 
on Averroes on the origin of the world, Richard 
Taylor on ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr on Kashani and Tüsi and Fadlou 
Bhehaci on Ibn Khaldün. 

It should be apparent that the technical 
nature of many of these articles and their 
reflection of the prim. research of their 
contributers means that this volume 18 packed 
with material well worth perusal and that the 
book comprises & volume most befitting ite 
recipient. 

A. RIPPIN 


Mtos Muüranvi: Materialien zur 
makikilischen  Rechtsliteratur. x, 
146 pp. [German and Arabic text], 2 
facsimiles. (Studien zum islamischen 
Recht, Bd. 1.) Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1984. DM 40. 

This beautifully produced volume is the first 
of a series devoted to the history and develop- 
ment of the Mälikite madhhab during the first 
few centuries of ita existence. It 1s meant for 
two categories of users. I say ‘ users’ rather 
than ‘readers’ because the contents do not 
make easy reading and are best compared with 
a catalogue raisonné, First, it deserves a 
place in the manuscript catalogue collections 
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of every major lib specializing in Arabic 
manuacripts. Secondly, 15 will be asmduously 
studied by all those researchers of the 
Malıkıte madhhab, who are concerned with 
tracing the teachings of Malik, his contem- 

raries and his pupils, via & number of 

‘wwatia’s and other collections of ray and 
hadith, to major Mälikite handbooks such as 
the Kitab al-nawädir wa ’l-ziyddat of Ibn Abi 
Zayd sl-Qayrawani (d. 386/996). In this 
second category we encounter nowadays 
numerous yo researchers, haili nant 
from nort ican countries, who wo 
towards a Ph.D. by producing text editions of 
(fragments of) Málikite works still in manu- 
scripts preserved 1n several major, but not yet, 
or inadequately, catalogued collections. (In 
Britain today there are a fair number of these 
text editors in spe.) For them this book will 
be indispensable. Muranyi has seen and studied 
a great many manuscripts and he has been able 
to give a host of firm indications as to how 
certain texts were transmitted in the course of 
the first two centuries after Malik’s death via 
a number of different figh works produced in 
Egypt, the Maghrib and Andalus. These mdi- 
cations will be welcome to all those text edi- 
tors who, in most cases, have only cryptic, if 
not totally incomprehensible or simply anony- 
mous, references to the sources which ‘ their’ 
authors worked from. 

Muranyi also addresses himself to the in- 
triguing issue of precisely how early (fragments 
of) texts emerge in later compilations, whether 
abridged or given in full, whether simplified or 
commented upon, etc. In this respect 
Muranyi's work resembles an important study 
on the Vorlagen Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi drew upon 
for his ‘Igd, recently published by Walter 
Werkmeister (Berlin, 1983). 

G. H. A. JUYNBOLL 


TERESA GARULO MuNoz: Los arabismos 
en-el lérico andaluz (según los datos del 
Atlas lingüístico y etnográfico de Anda- 
lucía). (Colección de Estudios Cordo- 
beses, 29.) vii, 320 pp., 40 pp. maps. 
Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, 1983. 


If mapping the globe holds few or no more 
mysteries, this work by Dr. Teresa Garulo 
Muñoz is a good reminder that drawing a 
linguistic map of any area in the world will 
always hold surprises for us. The author bases 
this study of Arabic loanwords in the Anda- 
lusian lexicon on the Alas linguistico y etno- 
gráfico de Andalucía (ALEA) (prepared by 
M. Alvar, with the collaboration of A. Llorente 
and G. Salvador, Universidad de Granada y 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1961-73). Rho pointa out that ‘ terms of Arabic 
origin have been gathered in 295 maps out of 
the 1,621 mape which constitute the first five 
volumes of the Atlas’ (p. 12). The sixth and 
last volume is dedicated to a discussion of 
phonetics and phonology, morphology and 

tax. Garulo Muñor examines in this work 
423 terms of Arabic origin, 275 of which she 
deacribes as arabismos simples, inasmuch as 
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they are not derivatives (p. 14). As she draws 
this material from the A LEA, she follows, on 
the whole, the method of presentation of the 
Atlas by grouping the various lexical items and 
studying them and their distribution, within 
what 18 termed campos léxicos. Thus, apart 
from the first chapter, which 18 introductory, 
chapters 11 to xxii (pp. 23-127) constitute each 
a separate semantic area with headings like 
‘ The field and ita cultivation ’, ‘The vine and 
wine making ', ‘ The home’, etc. In the second 
part of the bosk entitled ‘ Indice de los arabis- 
mos’ (pp. 130-229), the author provides, or 
tries to establish, the etymologies of the terms 
studied. She mainly depends here, as she tells 
us, on the Diccionario critico etimológico de 
la lengua castellana by J. Corominas, and adds 
various other notes and references when this 
masterly work seems insufficient (p. 12). A 
from indexes and a bibliography which follow 
(pp. 298-320), the book ends with 84 exqui- 
sitely produced léminas, or word distribution 
maps, constituting a valuable supplement to 
its first section. 

The author prefaces her work with a brief 
survey of the distribution and settlement of 
Arab tribes (Yemenites and Qaysites) in and 
around Andaluma after the Arab conquest, and 
the possible influence this might have left on 
the arabisms she studied (ch. i, pp. 7-9). But 
she is convinced, and her work offers ample 
proof to that effect, that the reconquest was a 
more determining factor in the establishment 
and geographical distribution of the terms 
studied. The most notable isogloss which this 
study reveals is one which divides Andalusia 
into East and West, a line ‘ corresponding to 
the administrative boundaries between the 
provinces of Cordova and Malaga on the one 
hand, and Jaén and Granada on the other’ 
(p. 18). The western zone, the author points 
out, was reconquered ın the thirteenth oen 
when Castile and León were already united. 
Leonees, as well as Portu influences have 
been noted in the district of Huelva. Similar 
considerations account for the Toledan and 
Murcian-Aragonese influences in the eastern 
zone, and particularly in the north-eastern 
areas of ería and Granada (cf. p. 11). 
Factors like the reconquest and repopulation 
algo explain the division of each of the two major 
zones into three or four sub-zones by fairly 
distinct isoglosses (of. lámina 10). Lexioal 
zones often intercross and in etrate. But 
it comes aa a gurprise to find the valley of the 
Guadalquivir acting at times as a well-defined 
isogloss, or even ‘ as a natural frontier in the 
way of lexical penetration from the east’ 
(p. 19). This is particularly striking when the 
lexical data is a term of such vitality as 
acequia, which has been recorded in the 
Andalusian provinces except Huelva, and only 
south of the river in Cordova and Seville 
(cf. p. 186 and lémina 9). 

Just as striking are the numerous variante 
which have been reoorded of some of the 
arabisms, and the polysemy which now 
charaoterizes some of the more vital ones like 
albarda and mandil (cf. p. 71). Alcalifa, pri- 
marily meaning a carpet or rug, is used m two 
widely isolated areas in Cordova and Almeria 
to mean ‘a ceiling built with rafters and webs 
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of reeds, and plastered with gypsum’. In 
Alcalá la Real in Jaén it 18 used to refer to a 
Boosh 8 head, (probably the equivalent of the 

lish ‘ nut’). Perhaps of lesser importance, 
Pur not less strıkıng 18 the fact that gutarra 
(guitar) in Jódar in Jaén denotes a long loaf of 
bread, or pan alargado. Alcalde, universally 
used 1n Spain, and mea mayor ', has been 
recorded in one instan =a the ALEA used 
as an adjective. It refers to a type of big, 
reddish ant-—hormiga alcalde (p. 62). 

À few remarks could perhaps usefully be 
&dded here: the author is right to regard with 
caution the attempts made to explam certam 
phonetic aspects of Arabic loanwords and some 
toponyms in Spain by tracing them to Yemen: 
or South Arabian influences. Perhaps a more 
profitable exercise would be a study of that 
wide range of arabisms in Spanish whose 
origins are ultimately common to both Ara- 
mac or Syriac and Arabic. There is a wealth of 
such terms, which makes it seem more likely 
that the majority of the men who croased into 
Spain with Misa b. Nugayr m 712, and with 
Balj b. Bishr in 741 were Syrian Arabs (of. 
p. 7). Examples of these terms are safat > aza- 
Jate, kurdz or kurrüz > alcarraza, tannür > ata- 
nor,  qatifa> alcahfa,  ghirbal > garbullo, 
mashkara or mashära > almajara, ziqq > zaque, 
and terms of vitality and wide usage like 
nd‘üra > nona. 

The epithet zahareña used to describe a 
reddish or coloured head of cattle is different in 
meaning and o d from the epithet zahareño 
deriving from sara’, (or sajri, as some would 
have it), and used to "describe a falcon which is 
difficult to tame. When it refers to colours, and 
Rom a bright ones, this epithet derives 

m azhar, fem. zahra’, implying ' bright ', 

' brillant’, or ‘ radiant ^ It is, in other words, 
the Castilian equivalent of the epithet ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III applied to his palatial mansion 
outside Cordova—Al- Zahra’. It should be 
clear from this that no element of desplaza- 
miento semantico is involved in applying this 
epithet to a cow of bright colour. The author, 
in fact, expresses misgivings about a possible 
semantic transfer (cf. pp. 69 and 286). 

As one of the primary meanings of the Arabic 
verb farikha is ' to be close to the ground ’, the 
arabism alfarje referring to ‘ the lower stone of 
an oil mill’ should present no etymological 
difficulties, It seems somewhat conjectural 
to suggest that it derives from hajar, unless the 
name was or y the compound al-hajar 
al-farkh (of. p. 172). Likewise, two primary 
meanings of the verb dabba or dabbaba are ‘ to 
secure’ or ‘to contain’. Dabba, deriving from 
this verb, can thus mean ‘a latch’ or * bolt’ 
to secure a door, and hence Spanish aldaba, or 
‘a container ' and hence its use in some parts 
of the Arab world to refer to the ‘ tobacco 
pouch ’ (vernacular: al-dabwa). The fact that 
this pouch was used at the same time to house 
the steel, fint and tinder, might have a bearing 
on why the Spanish derivative aldabón refers 
to the steel for striking fire. It would seem to 
be a case of calling the part by the name of the 
whole, rather than a case of desplazamtento 
semanio (of. p. 90). 

In her assessment of the value of linguistio 
atlases, Garulo Muñoz says, and quite nightly 
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so, that the material provided by such studies 
cannot any longer be neglected at the moment 
of compiling the standard dictionaries. These 
studies, she adds, offer ' precise definitions 
worthy of every confidence, and they provide 
besides, the exact measure of the vitality and 
diffusion of the terms studied ’ (p. 21). As an 
added testimony to the vitality of some of the 
terms examined ın her work, the author might 
have done well to tell us how much they figure 
in popular metaphor or popular sayings with 
which the whole of Spam 18 uniquely rich. 
While this might not have seemed n 

m the criginal Ph.D. thesis, on which this book 
is based, 15 would have added still further to the 
interest and value of this well presented and 
handsomely produced work. Current expres- 
sions like ‘, Buena alhaja!’, or ‘no querer 
alhajas con dientes’ attest to the vitality of 
alhaja in Spanish as & whole, just as the diffu- 
sion of a saying like ‘a la res vieja aliviale la 
reja’ might prove the term ‘res’ to be as 
timeless as the saying. Technology may have 
relieved oxen of drawing the plough, but the 
plough قد‎ still with us, virtually the same as it 
was ın the days of Isatah. 

In the course of this work Dr. Teresa Garulo 
Muñoz expresses modest views about her 
achievement (pp. 13 and 22). But her book 18 
both informative and authoritative. 

J. A. ABU-HAIDAR 


ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL: Calligraphy and 
Islamic culture. (Hagop Kevorkian 
Series on Near Eastern Art and Civili- 
zation.) xi, 263 pp., 12 plates. New 
York and London: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 19084. $52. 


There &re certam books, and this is one of 
them, which are destined to be indispensable 
to any serious scholarship of their subject. 
Dr. Schimmel's new work will undoubtedly 
become a oclassio, with a pivotal role for any 
future students of Islamic calligraphy. The 
subject has recently seen a number of beauti- 
fully illustrated books, but until now there has 
been little detailed analysis of the position of 
the calligrapher in Islamic society or of his 
traming. It is this contribution, coupled with 
the author's malae observations on the va- 
rious styles o calligraphy, that seta this work 
in a class of its own. addition, there are 
chapters on calligraphy and ıts relation to 
mysticism and poetry, both difficult specialist 
fields, through which Dr. Schimmel picks her 
way fluently and concisely. 

ts is perhaps in these latter fields that the 
book excels most. The author illustrates, 

ong other things, how widely Islamic 
poeta have drawn on the imagery of the pen or 
writing. The pen is frequently described as one 
who rides the fingers, and in the case of one 
Andalusian poet, as a hero nding in a coat of 
mail [of ink]. There is another arresting image 
taken from a poem by Kalim, who complains 
of his old age, saying that he is: 

* Like a child just learning to write, whose 

pen the teacher takes [in ja hand], 

Thus I drag my cane on the ground with the 

help of others. 
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In addition, the pen and the sword are often 
related, as in this verse from the Persian poet 
Anvari, written in praise of his patron: 

* From the letters of your sword appear the 

ape (aya) of victory ; 

e composition of the verse (äya) is from 
the dotted letters,’ 

Comparisons between pens, arrows, and 
eyelashes are frequent; the pen has also been 
compared to a goldsmith, its products to 
jewellery. Inks and writing material too are 
often alluded to in Islamic poetry and 
Dr. Schimmel includes among her examples a 
simple and beautiful expression from the 
Sindhi mystic, Qadi Qadan : 

* As paper and writing on it have no distance 

between them, 

Bo are my beloved and myself!’ 

The relationship between mysticism and 
calligraphy is explored thoroughly by the 
author who shows how the sacred nature of 
calligraphy is evident in many popular legends 
and traditions. She also explalos the sanotity 
of individual letters and how the use of the 
names of God, of the Prophet, or of ‘Ali, adds 
to the sanctity of religious buildings. In this 
section Dr. Schimmel deals with such ba 
subjects as the meaning of certain letters foun 
at the begmning of some of the Qur’inic 
süras, For example, I had always understood 
Alif, Làm, Mim, at the start of Sürat al-Baqara 
to be most likely to mean Allāh li-Muhammad, 
i.e. ‘ from God to Muhammad '. Dr. Schimmel 
&ocepts this as one interpretation, but puts 
forward a further four explanations. According 
to her, they can mean Allah Latif Majid, i.e. 
* God, kind and glorious ', or can point to the 
three modes of prayer, the alif bemg the 
upright position, the lam, the genuflection, 
and the mim the prostration. In addition, they 
can be an allusion to the form, curls, and 
mouth of the beloved, which caused so much 
alam, i.e. pain. Another interpretation resta 
on the numerical value of the letters, namely, 
one, thirty, forty, giving a total of seventy-one, 
alluding to the seventy-one sects that will 
perish, while the Shi'& 18 the seventy-second 
and the one that 18 saved. 

The interpretation of these cryptic letters 
has greatly occupied mystics and sadly Bhi'& 
thinkers who considered the faot that nowhere 
in the Qur'àn are there more than five letters 
at the beginning of the süras. The letters h, 
m, °, 8, q and k, h, y, °, 8 gave rise to much 
os developing from the fact that 

am was founded on five, i.e. five daily 

prayers, five types of alms, five pillars of faith, 
so on. For anyone interested in the 
development and meaning of Islamic culture 
and doctrine, the author gives much food for 
thought in her treatment of this subject. 

As Dr. Schimmel says, the art of writing is 
an essential element of the entire culture of the 
Muslim world, but although an educated 
Muslim would receive instruction in the basios 
of good handwriting, a long process of study 
was required before one earned the right to 
be called khatdt, ‘ calligrapher’. The pupil 
at And a maset rt diu 
letter by letter and it was by constant rehearsal 
of every individual letter d the script in the 
eastern Islamio world achieved such aesthetic 
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heights. In the Maghreb, scribes began by 
writmg complete words and therefore never 
achieved the elegance of the eastern styles. As 
Dr. Schimmel points out, this was a fact 
deplored even by Ibn Khaldiin, himself a 
Tunisian. 

Dr. Schimmel explains the different types of 
implemente used and also outlines the major 
contributions made by leading calhgraphers. 
In her introductory chapter she gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the different styles used 
and how individual phers such as 
Ibn al-Bawwab, Y&qüt, Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi, 
and others, established certam canons which 
were to be imitated long after their deaths. 
She remforces her arguments by numerous 
useful line drawings throughout the text. 
These, together with the well-chosen mono- 
chrome and colour plates, serve to bring home 
the vital beauty of the Islamic script. The 
ple lates include a contemporary Persian example 

ted 1973, entitled * Heech and Chair IIT’, by 
the sculptor Parvis Tanavoli, who has been 
much influenced by calhgraphio concepts. 

The Arabic alphabet with the numerical 
value of each letter is given, as 18 a mystical 
alphabet green to the order of letters in 
Sanskrit. Copious notes, a full bibliography 
and indexes of proper names, technical terms, 
Prophetio Traditions and book titles conclude 
with a supplication : 

“TI die, but all that I have written 

remains—I wish that whoever reads my 

book may pray for me.’ 

There could be no better epitaph for this 
book. 

J. D. HALDANE 


Nice Groom: A dictionary of Arabic 
topography and placenames: trans- 
literated Arabtc-English with an Arabic 
glossary of topographical words and 
placenames. 369 pp. Beirut: Librai- 
rie du Liban; London: Longman, 
1983. 


In a dictionary such as this, one's first en- 
is on the system of transliteration 
employed, Nigel Groom has opted for BGN/ 
N which has been internationally ac- 
cepted. He wisely eschews the use of varia- 
tions on the system aiming to re represent local 
pronunciations of certain letters. ° It should be 
stressed’, he says, ‘that the BGN/PCGN 
transliteration system is primarily a method of 
transcribing the spelling of an Arabic word.’ 
But he adds that ‘ it is the cage that there will 
not always be agreement among the Arabs 
themselves, on how some placenames should be 
ed.’ The system is one of great clarity ; 

e only objection the reviewer has being to 
the use of the appropriate ‘ sun-letter ' for the 
article al; this does not represent spelling but 
pronunciation, e.g. ash-Shim for the Arabic 
al-Shäm, ad-Dijla for al-Dijla, etc. He lists 
the commonest ‘substitutions of related 
sounds’, but does not include hamza for qaf. 
A most confusing substitution is that of chim 
for kaf in the Gulf, and in South Arabia, shin 
for kaf may surprise those unfamiliar with it. 
The great range of ‘substitution’ over the 
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Arab world faces one with a very real problem. 
Apparently the system allows the use of g for j 
in the case of the letter jim, ie. ‘gum’ as 
contrasted with ‘jam’, but the pronunciation 
g which he quotes as used in Egypt and South 
Arabia, is confined to only part of the latter 
and varies from j to gy to y(yim) in Hadramawt 
and Oman—nor is the gim pronunciation 
universal in Egypt. For purposes of oarto- 
graphy the accepted classical Arabic trans- 

teration of letters or sounds is for practical 
P desirable, not an acourate represen- 
tation of local pronunciation. But having said 
this any field-worker will know how difficult 1t is 
to achieve. Nigel Groom explains the difficul- 
ties in his preface. 

The glossary 18 arranged according to the 
Roman alphabet but an index m Arabic is 

ven at the back of the book so that words can 

traced in the romanized text—ut is a little 
confusing in that the Arabio section commences 
not from the back of the book as is now general 
in books which have a Roman and an Arabio 
section, but in the opposite direction. 

As & basis, Groom starte with Lane, but he 
does not seem to have used the supplement of 
Ullmann and others, now appearing with that 
majestic slowness the Arabio age dictates. 
For this kind of work, Lane has, as Groom 
says, ite limitations. Groom pute rare or 
archaic words belonging to classical Arabio 
and no longer forming part of the spoken 
language in italics; it is, however, rash to 
assume they may not yet turn up in some of 
the less well charted parte of Arabia, and ıt 
cannot be pretended that even for areas 
seemingly well mapped, comparatively at 
least, the coverage of placenames is very 
concentrated. An example is ‘ayga (p. 52), 
which does in fact exist today—the reviewer 
came across it on the Hadrami coast in the 
sense of a sort of lagoon where a stream flows 
into the sea, which may be a more precise sense 
than ‘sea shore, beach’ quoted, presumably, 
from Lane. 

Suggested additional entries could continue 
almost ad infinitum, but one would have 
perhaps e suoh land-measures as the 
acre damd, hij, and libna to be included. 

A greatly extended list of sources of topo- 
graphical terms could be made, but had Groom 
tried to extend his coverage beyond a certain 
point this most handy gl would still not 
have appeared and only those who have 
attempted similar tasks will understand fully 
the deal of work involved. So it ıs no criticism 
of the author to say that curious omissions are 
Philby's Arabian highlands and Lonmer's 
Gazetteer. The reviewer would enter a plea for 
Maktari’s volume on irrigation in Lah) and his 
own ‘ Some irrigation systems m Hadramawt’ 
(BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1964), for irrigation terms 

ive rise to many placenames. A new source 
or irrigational or agricultural terms whioh 
may be used as toponyms lies in glossaries to 
the many projeot reports undertaken in Arabia. 
In this category is the Yemen ghayl, not merely 
a stream but equivalent to the underground 
ganät; incidentally, Groom gives kazim 
= ganäts in the plural, but not the singular 
kazima, and despite the italics, the word is still 
in use. 
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The introduction might have contained a 
reference to the use of am for al, the definite 
article, which can be confusing to inners, 
and a remark on the placenames that are the 

roper names of saints whose tomb lies there: 
Bheykh ‘Uthman refers to the tomb of this 
saint—not exactly his ‘ home °’. Incidentally, a 
printer's error makes the mestimably valuable 
to Arabista dictionary of Hans Wehr appear 
in 1905 (1n English) not 1981. Would that it 
could have been! Impractical, however 
desirable, references are not made to the 
sources from which individual words are taken, 
though sometimes & location is provided, e.g. 
(N. Arabia). 

One must not, however, quibble over so 
helpful an adjunct to field studies of every sort 
in Arab countries, to which many professions 
will gratefully turn, presented clearly and 
accurately. It will certainly be possible to 
add to, or modify, some of the definitions and 
in the field an mterleaved copy would be 
appropriate for this purpose, but it would then 
become a tome not a handbook ! 

B. B. SERJEANT 


ULRICH REBSTOOK: Die Ibäditen im 
Magrib (2./8.-4./10.Jh): die Ge- 
schichte einer Berber im Ge- 
wand des Islam.  (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 84) xxviii, 
366 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Ver- 
lag, 1983. 


WERNER Sogmwanrz: Die Anfänge der 
Ibaditen in Nordafrika: der Bettrag 
einer islamischen Minderheit zur Aus- 
brettung des Islams. (Bonner Orienta- 
listische Studien. N.S. Bd. 27. Studien 
zum Minderheitenproblem im Islam, 
8.) 349 pp., 2 maps. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1983. 


It is to say the least surprising to see two 
studies of the early history of the Ibádlya in 
North Africa appearing in the same year, both 
in German, but both prepared apparently in 
ignorance of the other, the one at Tubingen, 
the other at Bonn. It 1s on the other hand 
most agreeable to find such detailed attention 
to the task of writing the history of this impor- 
tant but under-studied community in its 
formative years. In the end, however, it is a 
little disappointing to have to say that the 
evident scholarship of these two works has not 
only been devoted to the same broadly political 
aspect of the subject, with considerable dupli- 
cation. In neither case has ıt dealt in a wholly 
satisfactory manner with the context—the 
conquest, the Islamization and the economic 
development of North Africa, not to k of 
its place in the Muslim world as a whole. 

The problem begins, inevitably, with the 
sources. Here Schwartz has the advantage over 
Rebstook, in that he has found, on the island 
of Djerba, the first known manuscripts of two 
authors in the 15501 tradition, including the 
earliest of all, Ibn Sallam, at the end of the 
ninth century; the second, al-Bughtürl, wrote 
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at the beginning of the thirteenth. Together 
with these he has discovered the manuscripts 
of a number of early 10501 legal writings. Ko 
description, however, 18 provided for any of 
this important material, nor is there any 
discussion of the sources as a whole (the list of 
which, in 80 knowledgeable an author, rather 
oddly omits the 1979 Algiers edition of Abū 
Zakariy&’ al-Warjalin!). We are promised an 
edition of Ibn Sallam, for which Schwartz 
may have reserved a full treatment of the 
growth of Ibädi literature in North Africa. 
Meanwhile we must rely on Rebstock, working 
only from the published material, to describe 
both the Ibädi and the non-Ibädi traditions. 
The importance of such a description is obvious, 
and 1s immediately clear in the case of (Ibn) 
al-Raqiq, the Zirid chronicler of the early 
eleventh century on whom both Schwartz and 
Rebstock rely heavily for their account of the 
7408 and 750s. Al-Raqiq's chronicle, an impor- 
tant source for the Baydn of Ibn ‘Idhari in the 
fourteenth century, was thought lost until the 
discovery of a substantial fragment, published 
at Tunis in 1968, which was attributed to him 
by its editor al-Munji al-Ka‘bi. This attribution 
was sharply rejected by M. Talbi, who regarded 
the work as yet another late compilation in the 
manner of the Bayan. Schwartz takes the 
attribution for granted; Rebstock gives his 
own reasons for accepting 1t. Neither considers 
the difference the attribution might make to 
the value of the material, still leas the value 
that even a genuine eleventh-century chronicle 
ht have for the eighth. 

in for exemple, observes that nfor- 
mation given by ‘ al-Raq!q’ differs from that 
given by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, but this does not 
provoke a reference to the classic essay of 
Robert Brunschvig on the character and utilty 
of the ninth-century Egyptian writer for the 
early history of the Maghnb. In Brunschvig, 
cited by Schwartz m gu: bibliography but not 
in his bast Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s narrative is 
seen to be heavily conditioned by the author's 
preoccupation with history as Law ; scepticism 
as to the factual value of the information he 
gives extends for example to the conquest of 
the Fezzan, which Brunschvig thinks may 38 
have taken place in the middle of the eight 
century, about the time we first hear of the 
Ibädis of Zawila. Buch scepticism may be 
extreme, but Brunschvig’s case is plausible, 
and must be answered. Moreover, if the 
earliest historical memories of the Muslim 
community have survived in its earliest extant 
authors as a form of Aadith, what are we to 
think of the information provided by its later 
authors about the early period? R. Le 
Tourneau’s cautionary words at the begi 
of his volume of the second edition of Ch.-A. 
Julien’s Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord, under 
the heading ‘ une histoire de légende ’, are as 
relevant now as they were in 1952. 

When we turn with Rebstook and Schwartz 
to the Tbädi material, matters are evidently the 
same. Schwartz’s newly-found manuscripts 
do not substantially change the picture 
sented by Rebstock of an Ib&di literature which 
effectively begins only in the second half of the 
ninth century; which is concerned to justify 
the rehgious, legal, and moral praotice of the 
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present with reference to the past; and which 
does so by tracing its lines of information back 
to the five kamalat al-‘tim who in the middle of 
the eighth century would have brought their 
true knowledge to the Maghnb Goin tac, the 
home of Abi ‘Ubayda Muslim, a figure com- 

ble to Abū Hanifa, Maik ibn Anas or 
Safar al-Sàdiq as the founder of the madhhab 
of the sect. The historical accuracy of the 
information which 1s thus purveyed across the 
centuries about the first hundred years or more 
of the Ibädis in North Africa is most uncertain. 
Moreover, the information itself is defective : 
the tradition is virtually alent on the subject of 
the Ibadiya in Libya prior to the arrival of the 
five ‘ bearers’ shortly before 757. For that 
period, ıt is essential to use the non-Ibàdi 
sources such as Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and ‘ al- 
Ragiq ’, and ıt is correspondingly all the more 
necessary to evaluate them. 

Schwartz and Rebstock, se have a 
ponen which 18 vano B press for 
chwartz, whose work ends wi e establish- 
ment of the Rustamid ImAmate at Tähart 
sometime in the 7708; Rebstock takes the 

down to the end of the T&harti Imämate 


at the b of the tenth century, and thus 
eventually finds himself on somewhat surer 
ground. Both adopt a straightforward 


approach, cautiously reductionist’ im the 
81 of information for the residue of fact, 
but ultimately pomtivist ın the conviction that 
fact is mdeed to be found. It may be that such 
directness is the only practicable way to seal 
with the Gordian knot, and it is certain 
to have the task performed so arable, ically, 
especially by Schwartz as he disposes of 
implausibilities and contradictions to present 
a reasoned statement of the information we 
have. Nevertheless, the impression left by 
Die Anfange 18 that its author jm fallen, alowly 
and very carefully, into a trap. Speaking of 
beginnings, he has talked in fact of ends, of 
the ends laid down for him by his Ibädf sources, 
the constitution in North Africa of an Ib&di 
community, self-conscious, self-righteous, and 
self-sufficient in the midst of the ungodly. 
This fits well with the series to which the book 
belongs, ' Studies of the problem of minorities 
in Islam’, but may give far too selective a 
veraion of what happened in the eighth century. 
Doctrine, for example, was crucial to the 
development of such a community. Schwartz's 
survey is of a general kind, stressing the un- 
certainty surrounding the way in which the 
various opinions associated with Kharijism 
came together into a coherent set of convic- 
tions, and m Des into an Ibädi legal 
school or Thus he discounts the 
idea of any organized preac of the Ibädiya 
in the Maghrib in the first half of the eighth 
century, confessing that the links between 
North Africa and the Ibädis of Iraq throughout 
the Umayyad s are wholly obscure. On 
the other hand, he dismisses by implication 
the opinion of Schacht that the final formula- 
tion of Ibädi doctrine took place at a late, 
perhaps ninth-century date, under the in- 
ence of contemporary legal thinking in Iraq. 
Schwartz suggests that the influence, at a 
much earlier, eighth-cent date, may have 
been the other way; the Tbadis, he thinks, 
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may have been the first to establish a madhhab, 
a school of Law, and with it a community 
which required a specific and exclusive com- 
mitment on the part of iis members. That 
would have taken place by the time of the 
Ibadi conquest of the Yemen and the Hijaz 
in 746-7, all the more by the time of the crea- 
tion of the Ibàdi Imämate in Tripolitania ten 
years later. The central in this dootrinal 
development would have been the great jurist 
Abi ‘Ubayda Muslim ibn Ab! Karima al- 
Tamimi at Basra, he who would have sent the 
five hamalat al-‘ilm to the Maghrib in 756-7 to 
establish that Imümate on the basis of the Law. 

Now it may be that Schwartz is correct in 
this opinion, although 1t would require a 
wholly different book to argue it properly. 
The point, so far as the argument of this book 
18 concerned, 18 that & doctrinal history of this 
kind coincides with and confirms the North 
African tradition of the five hamalat al-ilm 
and their œuvre. The paucity of information 
about the Ibàdis m the hrib prior to the 
mid-7608, beyond the fact that they were 
strong enough to wage war for ten years upon 
the master of Qayrawän, ‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn 
Habib, is regrettable but not crucial; it 18 
adequately explamed by the arrival of the five 
missionaries, ‘ the bearers of true knowledge ’, 
at a very precise moment. These would have 
ip and refounded the sect in North 
Africa, laying the basis for its subsequent 
history, and giving rise to 158 subsequent tra- 
dition. However dimly, that tradition would 
refleot & fundamental truth upon which histo 
may be built—the introduction of the ال‎ 
coupled with the creation of the North African 
Imamate, leading to the establishment of the 
Ibàd! community and ite doctrine as these have 
survived down to the present day. Schwartz’s 
account of the twenty or so years from the 

roclamation of Abi 'l-Khattáb as Imam at 

ripoli in 757 to the final transfer of the 
Imamate to Tähart by his successor Ibn 
Rustam glosses this thes:s with the argument 
that the defeat of the Imamate at Tripoli and 
Qayrawän by the ‘Abbasids led to the defection 
of the tribal Berbers who had fought under 
Ibädi leadership since 745 for material reasons, 
not out of Ibädi religious conviction : member- 
ship of the Ib&ádi community did not replace 
their clangmanship. Thus the creation of the 
Ib&di sect by the Imüms in accordance with 
Ibädi doctrine was a subsequent process, slow 
and partial, which Schwartz sees at work in 
the Jabal Nafüsa m the first half of the ninth 
century. In this way, the original proposition 
18 strengthened still further by an explanation 
of just how the caesura was effected. The 
division between the first and second half of 
the eighth century is almost complete. 

There can be no doubt that the eventual 
failure of the Ibüdis to capture and keep 
Qayrawän, and with ıt the government of 
Ifriqiya, was a turning-point in the history of 
& movement which had previously threatened 
to take over the whole of this province of the 
Arab empire, but was subsequently relegated 
to its western and southern margins, where it 
was divided between a city-state in the 
Algerian Tell and the stateless societies of the 
northern Sahara and ite fringes. Nor 18 there 
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any doubt that the movement divided ın this 
way became an increasingly distinct and 180- 
lated sect, dwindling into a smaller and smaller 
munority. What is doubtful is whether this 
sect's account of its origins offers a scheme of 
explanation which is either appropnate or 
adequate to the events it purports to describe. 
Its determinism works at two levels, that of the 
Subject and that of the sources, to exclude from 
consideration the early history of the Ibädiya 
in North Africa and the whole of the history 
of the Sufrfya, the other Kharijite movement m 
the Maghrib. Between them, these histories 
represent a context for the creation of the 
Ib&di Imämate to which Rebstook does more 
justice than Schwartz, 1n that he devotes some 
twenty pages to the rebellions of the Sufris. 
But his purpose 18 to contrast rather than com- 
pare them with the Ibüdi memgs. Both authors 
take the famihar view of the conquered 
Berbers, ieved at their treatment by the 

bs, finding in the religion of their con- 
querors the inspiration to resist. Neither feels 
the need to locate these Berbers more precisely 
in the community of the faithful in the 
Maghrib, or to ascertam the changes in their 
relationship to the Arabs and their leaders 
between 670 and 739. Neither ıs rmpelled to 
discuss what Islam may actually have meant 
to Arabs and Berbers in North Africa during 
this period, or to envi the prayer-leaders 
and preachers who may be supposed to have 
taken charge of worship and conviction 1n the 
few mosques in the few garnison cities, and 
outside in the field on campaign. It is hardly 
surprising therefore that the examination of 
Kharijite preaching and teaching m North 
Africa prior to the 750s 18 so inconclusive. 
Kharijite doctrine itself is not treated by 
Rebstock; by Schwartz it 18 not considered 
specifically in relation to the datwla, ‘Abbasid 
es it happened, which did actually overthrow 
the imiquitous Umayyads inst whose 
tyranny both Sufris and Ibadis inveighed. 
There is thus no urgent sense, despite 
Schwartz's speculation about the possible 
influence of Kharrjite upon Sunnite Islam, of a 
form of Islam which in the revolutionary 
situation of the empire prior to 750 was com- 
peting with equals for acceptance as the one 
true form of the faith, and which in the 740a 
and 7608 came near to total success in the 
Maghrib. Only the failure counts. 

ot even then do we benefit from a compre- 
hensive treatment of the consequences. 
Schwartz stops, while Rebstock follows his 
sources into a systematic account of the 
Imämate of the Rustamids at T&hart. There 
18 very much less about the Ibádis left behind 
m southern Ifriqiya, still less about the 
Ibädis of the Fezzan: Zawila is mentioned 
only twice, in connexion with the struggles of 
the mud eighth century. The development 
away from Tahart of the Ib&di holy man, and 
his place in tribal soctety, 18 only touched upon. 
So too 18 the economy, especialy long-distance 
trade, on which the success of the Ibädis in 
the ninth century was so largely built. Despite 
the high value that both these books must have 
for any student of the subject, we are in these 
respecte no further forward. 

MICHAEL BRETT 
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Aumap Hurarr (ed.): Die Geschichte des 
Sultans Baibars von ‘Izz ad-din Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Al b. Ibrahim b. Saddad 
(st. 684/1285). (Bibliotheca Islamica, 
31) [li], 336 pp. Wiesbaden: In 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1983. DM 64. 


The biography of Baybars by ‘Izz al-din Ibn 
Shaddad has Du been known as an important, 
but not easily accessible, contemporary source. 
Some account of the work and its author was 
given by Claude Cahen in La Syrie du nord 
(Paris, 1940), 75-6; more recently by Abdul- 
Aziz Khowaiter in Basbars the First (London, 
1978), 168-71, and by the present reviewer in 
‘Three biographies of al-Zahir Baybars’, in 
D. O. Morgan (ed.), Medieval historical writing 
tn the Christian and Islamic worlds (London, 
1982), 19-29. The second only of the two 

of the work is extant in a unique MS (Edirne 
Belimiye 2306) ; the reference ın the Introduc- 
tion (p. 27) to al-maktaba al Sulaymäniyya 18 
inaccurate. The title of the work as shown in 
this MS 18 Ta'rikh al-Malik al-Zahir so. 
Baybars. Ibn al-Suqä‘i (d. 726/1320) and Ibn 
al-Dawadari (d. after 730/1335), however, 
refer to it as al- Rawd al-zàlur fi sirat al-Malik 
al-Zalur, the same title as that used by Ibn 
‘Abd al-Z&hir for his biography of Baybars. 
While the reviewer believes this to be the true 
title of the work, the editor prefers the shorter 
title (p. 19). Ibn Shaddad’s biography has 
never previously been published, although a 
Turkish translation by M. § Yaltkaya appeared 
in Istanbul in 1941. Several later historians 
drew on Ibn Shaddad, notably and extensively 
al-YünlIn! (d. 726/1320), while portions of the 
lost first have been transmitted by, for 
example, Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-zähira 
(Cairo ed.), vu, 95-6 (an account of Baybars’s 
early life), and Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar, 
viri, 60 (Baybars’s relations with Qutuz). Ibn 
al-Dawadari’s account of Baybars’s Anatolian 
campaign (Kanz, VII, 188-/207), 1ncidentally, 
reproduces with very little alteration Ibn 
Shaddäd's narrative (pp. 153-85). 

Ibn Shaddad was a chancery official, who 
served the Ayyubid al-Nàgir Yüsuf at Aleppo 
until the coming of the Mongols. He then fled 
to Egypt, where he appears to have enjoyed 
the patronage of Baybars’s wazir, Baha’ al-Din 
Ibn Hinnà, whom he gives some prominence 
in his narrative, as instanced in his laudatory 
account of the wazir’s journey to Syria in 
672/12734 (pp. 79-83). His work, although 
an example of court historiography, is at one 
remove from the ‘ official biography ' produced 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir for the hearing of the 
sultan, and to some extent at his dictation. 
In structure also it differs from Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Zühir's work. The extant volume consists 
first (pp. 31-232) of annals from a.m. 670 
(fragmentary) to 676, the year of Baybars’s 
death. In each year the narrative of events 
is followed by obituaries. The account of 
Baybars’s death, burial and related matters is 
followed by valuable lists of his children, wives, 
and great officers (pp. 232-44), and these by 
appropriate elegies (pp. 244-64). A long and 
important appendix (pp. 267-361) contains 
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(as it now stands) 14 chapters on the manágib 
of the sultan. These include anecdotes which 
are additional to the material of the chronicle 
as extant; thus the account of the arrest of 
لصا‎ soothsayer, Shaykh Khadir al- 

ni ın the annal for A.H. 671 (pp. 58-60) is 
usefully supplemented in the chapter on 
Baybare's love of jurista and dervishes 
(pp. 272-4: cf. P. M. Holt, ‘ An early source on 
Shaykh Khadir al-Mihrani’, BSOAS, xuv1, 1, 
1983, 33-9). 

Some pomts of detail noted in passing: on 
p. 63, 1. 8, ifrir Burnät (Brother Bernard) was 
mugaddam al-Dawiya, 1e. master of the 
Templars, not mugaddam al-dawla. This is a 
simple misreading of the MS. The puzzling 
expression addi darakün (p. 182, 1. 6) should be 
read arri darakün, i.e. ‘el rey de Aragón’. 
Some emendations seem injudictous, e.g. on 

. 121, L 11, where a sentence has been added 

m Ibn 'Abd al-Zàhir's Rawd, although this 
is an unrelated text giving an independent 
report of the episode concerned. The rubrio 
to the appendix (p. 267, 1. 3, also on p. 265) 
has been arbitrarily changed from wa-huwa 
mufassal khamsa ‘ashar bab*" to ...arba'a 
‘ashar bab?*. Certainly there are 14 chapters 
extant, but the MS reading should have been 

eoted (porhaps with a footnote), particu- 
larly since the abrupt conclusion of the text 
witout a colophon, ending in the MS with 
four lines at the top of a , suggests that 
this 18 an incomplete copy of the work. The 
annotation, while abundant, is not always 
helpful; e.g. the explanation (from al. 
Qalqashandi) that atübak 18 the equivalent of 
al-amir (p. 103, n. 2) tells us nothing 
about the significance of the term ın the early 
Mamlük tanate. The explanation of 
tawüshi (p. 54, n. 7) 18 misleading. It did not at 
this time and in the context given signify 
‘eunuch’ but ‘trooper’: of. H. A. R. Gibb, 
Studies on the cwilization. of Islam, Boston, 
[1962], at p. 87, n. 31. In view of the likely 
readership of this work, annotation might well 
have been restricted to purely textual matters. 
These comments should not, however, detraot 
from a recognition of the service which Ahmad 
Hutait has rendered to historical scholarship 
by the publication of this major text. 
P. M. HOLT 


STANISLAV SEGERT and ANDRAS J. E. 
BODROGLIGETI (ed.): Ethiopian stu- 
dies: dedicated to Wolf Leslau on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday 
November 14th, 1981 by friends and 
colleagues. xii, 582 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1983. DM 198. 
Ethiopian studies, the short title by which 

this book will inevitably come to be identified, 

would really have been sufficient to preclude 
any risk of confusing the honorand involved. 

Wolf Leslau has been so intimately associated 

with the study of each and every Semitic 

language of Ethiopia, and of not a few Cushitio 

ones as well—indeed, in some cases 18 n- 

sible for virtually everything we know about 

them—that to have conjured up some more 
fashionable title would have been almost trite. 
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Although the publication date of this volume is 
actually a Little late for Leslau's 75th birthday, 
it does by a happy chance coincide with the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first published work, 
a short communication on Mehri vocabulary 
which ap in the Comptes Rendus of 
GLECS, 1, 1981-84, 35, as we learn from the 
277-item annotated bibliography of Leslau's 
works p by M. S. Devens. We may note 
here that he does not seem to have produced 
very many reviews—only 54 are listed—but 
perhaps he was too busy writing his 20 books 
and 186 articles. 

Ethiopian studies contains a total of 43 
contributions by virtually all the leading 
scholars with Ethiopian interests of the U.S., 
Europe, Israel, and Ethiopia. As one might 
expect, the majority (26) are classed under the 
heading ‘ Linguistics and philology ’, while the 
remainder are devoted to the alphabet (two), 
history (four), anthropology (four), archaeology 
(one), art (two), and music (one). The coverage 
18 more interesting 1f considered in terms of the 
I involved. Amharic predominates 
with twelve contributions, with characteristi- 
cally heavy-weight offerings from such pundits 
as Getatchew Haile on early Amharic, G. 
Goldenberg on nominalization in Amharic and 
Harari, O. Kapeluk on ‘redundant’ verbs, 
K. Petratek on the copula ndw in the Hamito- 
Semitic otive, and H. J. Polo on 
infinitival usages and oleft clauses. wa 18 
more modestly represented with five contribu- 
tions, including one by R. W. Cowley on the 
i spas interpretation oE the book of 

zekiel and a penetrating study of the vowel 
system of Old Ge'ez by R. M. Voigt. Perhaps 
as a result of a strong and understandable sense 
of awe, contributors willing to write on the 
areas where Leslau himself has been so aotive, 
Harari, Gurage, and Tigre, are few. There is an 
interesting article on some Salti verses in 
Arabic script by E. Wagner and another on a 
Chahä praise chant by W. A. Slack, while S. 
Raz writes on source materials for the study of 
Tigre. Harari features only in the afore- 
mentioned study by Goldenberg. Hamito- 
Semitic studies, however, are forcefully pro- 
moted by D. Cohen, A. B. Dolgopolsky, and 
O. Rossler, while ‘Afar phonology is described 
by R. J. Hayward, and numerals in Omotio are 
the concern of A. Zaborsky. 

It ıs not feasible to mention all the contzibu- 
tions which make up this splendid volume, but 
the honorand will surely derive great satisfac- 
tion from the consistently high level of scholar- 
ship displayed here by his colleagues and 
pupils. As a rule, Festschrifts are too diffuse 
in their coverage to provide anything other 
than interesting reading. Ethiopian studies 18 
an exception to this. ve as it is, it 
possesses a thematic unity and scholarly appeal 
which will make it essential reading for anyone 
seriously interested in promoting the study of 
Ethiopian languages. 


A. K. IRVINE 
Ewatp WAGNER (ed.): Harart-Texte in 
arabischer Schrift. Mit Übersetzung 
und Kommentar. (Athiopistische For- 
schungen, Bd. 13.) xii, 318 pp. Wies- 
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baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1983. DM 116. 


The ax texte assembled in this study, two of 
them in verse, the others in a form of rhymed 
rose, were collected by the editor ın the 
thiopian city of Harar in the late 1900s and 
early 1970s. As specimens of Harari in Arabic 
script they are more than just a lngnistio 
curiosity since, despite the inadequacy of the 
said script to cope with the full potential of 
the Harari phonemic inventory, it 18 clear that 
they exemplify an archaic atage of the language 
in whica, for example, the uncompounded 
imperfect can function as a finite tense and 
imperfect relative verbs need not be provided 
with relative markers. In such respects Old 
Harari displays some striking parallels to the 
scant evidence we possess on early Amharic. 
Although such texts have been known since 
the time of Paulitechke's Harar (Leipzig, 1888), 
and the old language, as opposed to the modern 
idiom so ably described by Leelau, has been 
familiar to us since the pioneering researches of 
Cerulli in ms La lingua e la storia dı Harar 
(Rome, 1936), the present volume represente & 
massive increase in the body of documentation 
available to the linguist. d yet, as Wagner 
informs us in his preface, more 18 still to come, 
partly from his own collection and partly from 
that of Professor A. J. Drewes of Leiden, with 
whom he has long collaborated. The survival 
of this quite conmderable corpus of literature 
is a result of its liturgical use in religious 
gatherings in Harar itself. Since ite future 
survival, as indeed that of the modern spoken 
language, appears to be in some jeopardy as a 
result oZ recent events in Ethiopia, we are 
portioularly indebted to Professor Wagner for 
ving rescued these materials and ensured 
their availability to scholarly scrutiny. 

The texts themselves belong to the Islamic 
genre of dhikr (Harari dhskr:) and in most cases 
are available in several modern MS copies. 
The editor has found 15 most convenient in 
each case to present the text of the best MS m 
calligraphy. The texts are set out in short 
segments, the poetry line by line, each segment 
or verse being followed by an apparatus listing 
the MS variants. A transcription and a trans- 
lation are then provided, which need not 
correspond to the calligraphed passage where 
that is patently faulty. Finally an extensive 
grammatical and lexical analysis 18 furnished 
in which due account is taken of the views of 
indigenous scholars whom the editor was able 
to consult during his visits to Harar. An 
evaluation of these gentlemen’s merits appears 
in the preface. he result can hardly be 
described as a particularly readable book but 
its scholarly importance will be recognized by 
all concerned with Ethiopian language studies. 
Wagner's achievement on the grammatical and. 
lexical levels is substantial, not least in his 
masterly attempt at extracting a oonvinomg 
and oonsistent phonology as set out on 
pp- 9-16. On the cultural and religious back- 
ground, however, httle concession has been 
made and 1t remains the task of other scholars 
to compare the literary and thematio structure 
of these documents with dhikr compositions 
from otker areas of Islam. On the ES they 
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seem to owe more to the Arabic-speaking 
world of Islam than to their Ethiopian milieu 
and internal allusions are none too frequent. 
Even so ıt would be interesting to determine 
why Companions such as Talha, Zubayr, 
"Amir (b (b. ‘Abd al-Qays al-‘Anbari), and ‘Abd 
al- Rahmàn (b. ‘Awf) should feature in 1. 9 of 
Text A. 

As we have come to expect of this series, the 
book 18 beautifully produced. A few printing 
errors were noted and one trivial omission in 
the transcription of l. 16 of Text A. In view of 
the quite uncompromising layout of the text, 
such slips can be forgiven. But the esteemed 
house of Steiner must surely have nodded in 
permitting a blank leaf to appear between 
pp. 294-5 and another between pp. 302-3. 


A. K. IRVINE 
SALEM CHAKER: Un parler berbère 
d Algérie (Kabylie) : (Thèse 


presentée devant l’Université de Paris 
V, le 16 décembre 1978). 111, 549 pp. 
Aix en Provence: Publications de 
l’Université de Provence, 1983. 


After an introduction which 18 vitiated by a 
distinctly partisan account of the history of the 
subject, a chapter on phonology and notation, 
and an inventory of the classes of minimal 

units (Martinet’s monémes), the 
book i is divided into three main sections : 

T (ohapters 4-18) Les signiflants. This deals 
with the dtes of the noun (markers of 
gender, number and 'state', derivation of 
nouns from verbs, numerals, demonstrative 
suffixes of nouns) and of the verb and verbal 
predicate (root and stem formation patterns, 
personal, imperative and participial affixes, 
preverbal particles and other markers of 
aspect, derivational prefixes of the verb, 
directional particles, negation particles, per- 
sonal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, 
interrogative and indefinite pronouns, pre- 
positions, adverbs, conjunctions, and finally 
interjections) ; 

11 (chapters 14-17) Syntaxe des modalités et 
substituts. This Lace purports to deal with 
a ‘ functions ' * grammatical meanings’ 
d pare to “the signiflants which have 
ribed in the first section. In fact it 
e a large part of what has already been 
said there and it 18 often difficult to see in what 
way the discussion in the two sections differs, 
80 that the resultant description appears very 
uneconomical. 
111 (chapters 18-33) Syntaxe de l'énoncé. This 
is the syntactic part proper and deals with the 
minimal structure dE the verbal predicate (a 
simple finite verb-form) and its different ex- 
Ends of such as the lexical subject, different 
ds of nominal object and sentential objects 

(18-21), with nominal predicates (22-26), with 
expansions of the noun such as adjectives, 
complements and relatives (27-29), with 
complex verbal predicates consisting of verbs 
taking sentential complements and with 
dependent clauses introduced by conjunctions 
(30), with adverbs and adverbial phrases (31), 
coordination (32), topicalization (33). Cu- 
riously, a chapter on various types of derived 
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verb and nominal compounds (34) also finds a 
place in this section. Finally, chapter 35 deals 
with certain aspects of the language of poetry. 
In this section, as in the previous two, the 
rather oumbersome descriptive model has 
necessitated a good deal of repetition. 

These three main sections are followed by an 
index, & bibliography, a more detailed table of 
contents (pp. 539-49) and, in a separate 
* annexe ’ paginated 1-111, a corpus of running 
text transcribed from tape-recordings. This 
18 very well laid out, each line is clearly num- 
bered and comprises four parallel analyse 
(1) a word-for-word translation which inc cludes 
grammatical glosses; (2) a phonological 
transcription; (3) a phonetic transcription ; 
(4) a free translation. It 18 greatly to be 
regretted that only about one quarter of the 
author’s total text corpus has been included, 
for in many ways this constitutes the most 
valuable part of the book, both for the Berberist 
and the general linguist, providing the means 
of testing both the author’s analysis and 
alternative analyses against the data. It 18 
also & pity that the examples given in the body 
of the grammar are not accompanied by 
references to the places where they occur 1n the 
corpus, especially in view of the fact that some 
of them show interesting and unexpected 
deviations from the more familiar patterns. 

This 18 certainly a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, presenting as 1t does many 
old problems in new perspective and introduc- 
ing others which have been largely or com- 
pletely ignored in previous descriptions. 
Above all, ıt has the merit of attempting to 
deal with Kabyle syntax, an area of the gram- 
mar which has been accorded very inadequate 
treatment to date, in a systematic and com- 
prehensive way. It is therefore essential read- 
ing for anyone concerned not only with Kabyle 
but with any member of the Berber language 
family. Having said that, it must be added 
that the coverage, while reasonably compre- 
hensive insofar as the topics dealt with are 
concerned, 18 distinctly uneven in its treatment 
of these, some chapters being over discursive 
while others consist of little more than a few 
illustrative examples. Its undoubted qualities 


will perhaps be most easily appreciated by 
someone y familiar with the main lines 
of Berber grammar. For the beginner, on the 


other hang, the reading of this book might best 
be undertaken in conjunction wıth one of the 
more traditional grammars couched in more 
widely familiar terms such as Basset, A. and 
Picard, A., Eléments de grammaire berbère. 
Kabylie. Irjen (Alger, Typo-Litho, 1948), 
which, while admittedly according little place 
to the syntax, does present a clear picture of 
the morphology upon which this depends. 
JAMES BYNON 


MICHELINE GALLEY and ABDERRAHMAN 
Ayous: Histoire des Bent Hilal et de 
ce qui leur advint dans leur marche vers 
l’ouest. Versions tunisiennes de la 
Geste Mlalienne. (Classiques Africains, 
22.) [ii], 254 pp. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1983. 
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This highly attractive publication is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Gilbert Boris whose 
studies, both linguistic and ethnographic, on 
regions in Southern Tunisia (especially 
Nefzaoua) are classics of North-African re- 
search by a Western linguist and orientalist of 
noteworthy stature. In France, especially, he 
is greatly mourned, and it is fit and pro 
that the first text here, beautifully printed in 
Arabio soript, with a facing-page French trans- 
lation, ahould be an unpublished portion of the 
Geste hilahenne from Southern Tunisia, 
entitled ‘ Jazya et les Bem Hilal’, al-Jadaya 
wa Bani Hilal. Micheline Galley and Abder- 
rahman Ayoub have made a special study of 
this herome of popular Arabic literature. 
Published in 1977 by the CNRS, Paris, and 
entitled Images de Djazya, this work has been 
followed by a wider ranging series of articles 
and monographs, some jomtly written b 
them, others separately, in sun periodicals 
of an uinterdisoiphnary kind, investigating 
matters which relate to the role of women in 
the Sirat Bani Hilal, the manuscripts which 
recount the epic in part or in whole, and to 
the modern Tunisian artista who have been 
inspired by this epio to produce striking paint- 
ings and wood engravings. One of the most 
important of them is Brahim Dahak. His 
depiction of Abi Zayd (1), hovering on his 
horse above the Hilális, forms an excellent 
frontispiece. 

The study of ‘ Popular Arabic Sira’ has 
attamed prominence in recent years in Algeria, 
Tunisia, T t, Irag, and elsewhere ın the 
Arab world and the authors have played a 
major, nay, rather a decisive part in ering 
the renewed interest in it, encouragi ag 
research, exhibitions, the recording of fo 
singers and 1nternational conferences. No one 
18 better qualified to offer these texts, establish 
their vocabulary and furnish copious notes, 
some linguistic, othera literary, others ethno- 
graphic and topographio, on the content of the 
texts. The first of these, in verse, is a valuable 
find m the Boris archives. Full of heroic 
fervour and bedoum اي‎ İt ia an example 
of the Sira as it is told orally ın Southern 
Tunisia. It provides a marked contrast to the 
subject-matter of some of the Egyptian 
shwara', though at the same time ıt offers 
numerous examples of the shared of 
the bards and of the way that the Siyar are 
similar ın epithet and imago throughout the 
entire Arabic-speaking world. 

The second of the texte is also from the south 
of Tunisia. It is entitled the Qissa of Mahmiid 
ibn al-Hàjj Muhammad of Téchine, a village 
located in the region of Matmata. It was 
collected in 1969 by Madame Germaine 
Laoust who has supplied the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, with a 
large quantity of recorded material from 
Algeria and Tunisia and also with copious 
notes on the history of the Hilalis, the Geste 
itself and related background information of 
every kind. The authors here attempt to 
reproduce faithfully the oral text in its m- 
tegrity. Much of the story about the arrival 
of the Hilalis in Tunis, the encounter of Abü 
Zayd with al-‘Allim who bought them as 
captives, the flight of Abū Zayd and Mar‘, the 
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biting of the latter by a serpent in Nagwa well, 
the exploits of Dhiyäb and his slaying of 
Khalifa al-Zanäti, are all represented in this 
text, accompanied by a full commentary. 

The third text is about Zazya (Jiziya), the 
Hilali woman. It is from the north-west of 
Tumasa and Algeria. It consists of forty 
minutes of material recorded by Abderrahman 
Ayoub in Béja during 1975. The storyteller, 
Ah Nwigis, قد‎ a livestock dealer, aged 45, who 
has only a smattering of Classical Arabio and 
the whole of his narrative 18 in his Tunisian 
dialect. His text has a sensuality and an 
amorous character which 18 1n marked contrast 
to the other texts. He tells of the council of 
Zazys to the Hilälis and her abduction, the 
feats of Dhiyäb and his destruction of the 
ghül, the ki of Khalifa al.Zan&ti, the 
abduction of Sa‘d, his daughter, and the latter's 
attempt to kill Dhiyáb and how, when she did 
not succeed, he rubbed her face in tar and pitch 
and made her a permanent slave, watching the 
camels and the sheep. 

This book is essential for any who 
are interested in the Strat Bani Hilal. lt pro- 
vides ample background to the texts m matters 
عت‎ the entire introduction 18 given over 
to the historical information which is supplied 
by Ibn Khaldün and by others about the true 
facts of the Hiláli penetration into Tunisia and 
the lexicographical, dialectical and thematio 
data which 18 required to gain a comprehension 
of these unvocalized Arabio texte. distinot 
from some studies of this Sira, the role of the 
reciter, his manner of delivery, audience 
participation and response, are left to the 
reader to discover for himself in several of the 
other most recent studies which are listed in 
the bibliography. Similarly, those who might 
wish to know how these Tunisian versions 
differ from the Egyptian will need to look 
elsewhere. The texts will also be of interest 
to dialectologista, and to students of compara- 
tive folk epic and the role of women in Arabic 
popular literature. There is real artistry in this 
publication. 

H. T. NORRIS 


WILLIAM J. GRISWOLD: The great 
Anatohan rebellion, 1000—1020/1591— 
1611. (Islamkundliche Untersuchung- 
en. Bd, 83.) xxiv, 333 pp. Berlin: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1983. 


This book, the first monograph in a West 
European language on the Celali revolta, is, as 
the author tells us, a ‘ restructuring’ of his 
Ph.D. thesis (UCLA 1966). As well as chroni- 
cling the Celali revolts themselves, he examines 
the contemporaneous struggle of Canbuladoÿlu 
Ali Paga in Syria: he concludes that the two 
events were unrelated in cause, that while the 
Celalis wanted to re-enter the Ottoman power 
structure, Ali Paga was actively seeking to 
secede from the Ottoman state. 

The Celal revolts took place during the 
period which has been seen as the beginning of 
the end by those who subsoribe to a Spenglerian 
view of the Ottoman empire. Thus, they have 
received frequent mention, but little serious 
analysis. Gmswold’s monograph follows those 
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of Tveritinova (Vosstanije Kara Yazydzi: 
Deh Khasana v Turtsis, Moscow, 1946) and 
Akdag (Celah Isyanlan, Ankara, 1963). How- 
ever, in the 17 years between thesis and 
monograph, some important works touching 
on the causes of the Celali revolts have ap- 
peared, notably M. A. Cook's Population 
pressure in rural Anatolia (Oxford, 1972) and 
Halil Inaloik’s article ‘ Military and fiscal 
transformation in the Ottoman Empire 
1600-1700 ' (Archivum Ottomantcum, v1, 1980). 
Even though examination of the complicated 
matter of the causes of the Celali revolts is not 
Griswold’s avowed intention in this book, he 18 
bold enough to offer his own hypotheeis for the 
cause of the uprisi namely, climatic 
change, while ignoring the better-documented 
researches of others. It is not that he is 
unaware of the scholarship of the intervening 
fears for he has used other recent publications 

ess pertinent to the issue. So too he ignoree 
the many relevant documents in Orhonlu's 
Telhisler (Istanbul, 1970). 

The novel contribution which Griswold 
makes to an analysis of the dynamics of the 
Celali revolts is the as yet unsubstantiated 
proposal that climatic change may have con- 
tributed to the ‘ awful social malaise’ of the 
time (p. 238). As if to support this idea he 
frequently makes reference to the harshness of 
winter weather conditions for those engaged 
in military operations in Anatolia. Given the 
lack of scientific support for his hypothesis at 
this stage, it would be interesting to know, as 
a first step, whether the literary sources for the 
period indicate that the weather conditions of 
the Celali period. were any more severe than 
hitherto, or subsequently. From there, it is 
still a long way to establishing the causal link 
between bad weather and Celali uprising. 

The straightforward narrative style of 
Griswold’s history of the events taking place 
in Anatolia at this period, makes this book 
valuable as a reference work for historians 
other than those with narrowly Ottoman 
concerns. His extensive use of Western 
sources gives the Celali revolts and Ali Paga’s 
rebellion a wider dimension. The author’s 
stated intention is to ‘ outline the basio politi- 
cal aspecta of the Celali rebellions in the con- 
text of their internal and interregional rela- 
tions’ (p. xx), and at this level he gives & 
useful account. Itis a pity that more historians 
are not as generous with maps as is Griswold, 
a pleasant bonus which may be weighed 
against the misspellings and curious usages 
with which the book is replete. 

OAROLINB FINKEL 


DUNCAN HALDANE: Islamic bookbind- 
ings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 205 pp. London: World of 
Islam Festival Trust [and] The Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, 1983. £35. 
When, a few years ago, Dr. Duncan Haldane 

arranged an exhibition of Islamio bockbindings 

at the Victoria and Albert Museum, the great 
number of outstanding Islamic bindings 


preserved in the museum’s collection came as 
8 surprise even to the experts. Haldane's well- 
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written and lavishly illustrated catalogue of 
the exhibition contains 175 items. Of these, 
99 pieces were acquired during the past 25 
years while others were collected by Sir 

bert Murdoch Smith during the second half 
of the last century. The bindings and tools 
used in the trade include examples from the 
Arab world, Persia, Turkey, and from Islamic 
India. Accordingly, both the exhibition and 
the Catalogue were arranged in these four 


groups. 
Haldane’s descriptions of the items and his 
discussion of the various techniques involved 
rovide a valuable insight into the history of 
Tiamo bookbinding—a once muoh neglected 
subject which has now moved to the forefront 
of research ın the field. Just two years earlier a 
similar exhibition was organized at the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago, also with a well-dooumen- 
ted Catalogue (cf. Gulnar Bosch et al., Islamic 
bindings and bookmaking, Chicago, 1981). 
Part 1 of the catalogue, fooused on bindings 
from the Arab world, including some 76 covers 
and fla Talamic bookbindings relied on 
earlier Coptic examples, as has already been 
pointed out by several scholars. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Haldane reminds us, 
possesses eight such Coptic bindings, five of 
which are blind-tooled goatakin covers. These 
pre-Islamio Coptic examples made a strong 
impact on later Islamio bookbinders, but they 
soon developed their own techniques and 
applied their own decorative motifs. It is well- 
known, that the early bookbinding centres 
were based in Alexandria and in Qayrawün. 
Such early examples were, however, absent 
from the exhibition because the Museum's 
collection includes primarily fourteenth- and. 
fifteenth-century Mamlük bindings. Some of 
these are of outstanding quality, e.g. the 
covers of three large Qur’äns (nos. 18-20, 
pp. 38-9), all dating from the early fifteonth 
century. They were made of brown leather 
with blind and gold tooling. One of them 
(no. 19) has inscriptions in a beautiful Kufic 
le. 
^n the fifteenth century the centre of book- 
binding had shifted to the Persian world, in 
particular to Herat, where the most important 
and richly illustrated manusoripts were pro- 
duced. The Persian bindings in the exhibition 
were fifteenth century or later. Every kind of 
technique applied by Persian binders was 
exhibited and ıs disoussed in the catalogue. 
Persian binders were the first to use the leather 
filigree (munabbat kdri) technique (cf. nos. 
99-115). They were also the first to apply the 
lacquer technique for bindings. Haldane states 
that the lacquer technique was not applied on 
bin before A.D. 1525 (p. 70). In fact there 
are earlier examples of this technique, namely, 
the cover of Jalal al-din Riim!’s Mathnawt, 
dated 887/1483, which is now preserved in the 
Turkish and Islamic Art Museum in Istanbul 
(cf. Oktay Aslanapa, ‘ The art of bookbinding ’, 
in The arts of the book in Central Asia, ed. by 
Basil Gray, London, 1980, plate XIII). The 
Victoria and Albert Museum possesses several 
outstanding lacquer bindings, of which no. 91, 
dating from the sixteenth century, is probably 
the finest. Others were made later, mainly 
in the nineteenth century (nos. 110-22) and 
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some of these copy their decorations from the 
frescoes of the Chihil Sutun in Isfahan. 

The most important items in the exhibition 
were the Turkish bindings, since these are 
rather rare, certainly m Western collections. 
The Museum’s Turkish collection 18 important 
not only because of the number of examples 
(nos. 129-65), but because of their fine quality 
and the great variety of techniques and 
decorative motifs used. The earliest example 
on exhibit and illustrated in the catalogue is 
no. 129, which 18 made of red leather with 
extremely fine gold-tooled decoration. It 18 
thought to have been made for Sultän 
Mehmet II, the Conqueror. Leather filigree 
work and marble paper for doublures became 
very fashionable in Turkish bindings during the 
eighteenth century. In the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, embroidery was 
introduced for the decoration of the exterior 
of the covers (no. 159), clearly under the 
influence of contemporary Turkish em- 
broideries. 

The influence of Persian bindings on Indian 
examples can clearly be observed in items 
no. 166-75, whether stamped or lacquered. 
This group can, however, be easily recognized 
as Indian, because the decoration 18 always 
more crowded than on Persian examples, and 
also because of the vivid colours and the some- 
what naive treatment of the decorative motifs. 
A late example from Kashmir 18 made of wood 
with carvings in high relief, depicting flowers 
and birds. 

It is reassuring to know that there are such 
& large number of bindings in one of the great 
centres of Islamic Art in Western Europe. At 
the same time, the exhibition also revealed 
some weak points in the collection, since there 
are serious gaps which it might still be possible 
to fill. For example, the absence of early 
Egyptian and Tunisian bindings is very 
striking. Such examples are of course ve 
rare nowadays, but they can still be cured. 

The present catalogue will remain an 1mpor- 
tant handbook on an extremely beautiful art 
form and a fitting record of an important 


exhibition. 
GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


EDMUND Bosworts and CAROLE HILL- 
ENBRAND (ed.): Qajar Iran: politi- 
cal, social and cultural change, 1800— 
1925. Studies presented to Professor 
Elwell-Sutton. xxv, 414 pp. Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1984. £30. 


The 21 essays which comprise this volume 
were presented to Professor Elwell-Sutton 
shortly before his death in the summer of 1984, 
and their theme derives from a remark made 
by him to one of the editors that he wished he 
had devoted more time to that period of 
Persian history. As in all such compilations, 
the range of topics covered 18 extensive and 
few ers are likely to find every contribution 
of equal value, but because the variety of 
subject matter is so great anyone with a serious 
interest in Qajar Persia will find something 
here to reward his attention. 
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After personal memoirs by each of the two 
editors, and a bibliography which reflects the 
wide scope of Professor Elwell-Sutton’s 
scholarly interests, the book begins with a 
series of essays on political history. E. Yarsha- 
ter ofers a brief survey of the career of Nagir 
al-Din Shah which repeats the conventional 
view that his initial desire for reform and 
modernization waned in the face of domestic 
and external opposition, and as a result of a 
per which put pleasure before duty. 

rronsous dates are given here for the death of 
that Shah—1890, not 1895 (p. 3) and for the 
creation of the Cossack Brigade—1879, not 
1882 (p. 7). Shaul Bakhash's analysis of Amin 
al-Dawla's tenure of office as Sadr-i A'zam in 
1897/38 contains a detailed and thoughtful 
review of the many difficulties confronting a 
reforming minister at the end of the nineteenth 
century and it shows once again how much 
valuable information can be gleaned by the 
careful use of contemporary British diplomatic 
reports. In the most stylish essay in the 
volume, G. M. Wickens discusses Muzaffar 
al-Din Shah's diary of his first visit to Europe 
in 1060 and we see a monarch who was un- 
deniably dull and timid, but who was not 
devoid of humour and charity. It 15, inciden- 
tally, possible for the reviewer to answer one 
of the questions raised by Professor Wickens : 
there was a handsome folio edition of that royal 
diary published in Tehran in 1319 a.m. 

F. E. C. Bagley treats Faridun Adamiyyat’s 
writings on the period of the Constitutional 
Revolution and while the work of that Iranian 
author 18 not without interest, the absence of 
evidence for some of its bolder assertions and 
frequent recourse to ‘must have been’ and 
‘ might have been ’ diminish its value. Mangol 
Bayat's essay on ' The cultural implications of 
the Constitutional Revolution” seems likely 
to prove controversial with its statement that 

erences of view withm the religious classes 
in the nineteenth century were responsible for 
‘eroding the ground of clerical authority in 
society and paving the way for secularisation ’ 
(p. 65). The writer is on safer ground when 
she, like Adamiyyat, points out that the 
atriotism of the major merchants in 1908 
id not extend to the provision of funds for 
the newly-establiahed, and much vaunted, 
National Bank. George Lenczowski’s essay 
* Foreign powers’ intervention in Iran durin, 
World War I’ covers a broad field in a ha 
narrative which draws upon secondary sources 
in German. The final contribution in this 
section is by Brian Spooner on the ethnic 
identity of the Baluch and it is by no means 
confined to the Qäjär period. 

The second part of the book 38 entitled 
* Socia! and cultural history '. The first contri- 
bution which is by Willem Floor 18 a valuable 
and oomprehensive survey of the judicial 

stem of Q&jär Persia, and it shows how little 
c e was achieved even after the granting 
of a Constitution ın 1900. D. M. MacEoin 
draws attention to what he regards as two 
important features in the religious history of 
Persia in the nineteenth century—the creation 
of a new orthodoxy, and the regeneration of 
charismatic authority. Seyyed Hossem Nasr 
discusses the influence on Q&jàr authors of the 
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hilosophical works of the Safavid writer 

ull& Jean Calmard offers a pre- 
liminary study of religious ceremonies during 
Muharr&m and their accessibility to foreign 
diplomats m Qajar Persia. Peter Chelkowski 
continues the theme of religious drama with a 
discussion and translation of & play comme- 
morating the assassination of Nagir al-Din 
Shah. B. Alavi returns to more political 
matters with a review of writers who were 
critical of the rule of Qajär monarchs, but this 
analysis is somewhat coloured by the author's 
own view that ‘ the main evil was the absolute 
monarchy which prevented any democratic 
change or social reform and the participation 
of the masses in the country's economic deve- 
lopment’ (p. 243). On page 250 Zill al-Sultän 
is referred to as the brother of Nasir al-Din, 
when he was in fact that man's eldest son. 
A. Bausani endeavours to show, in what he 
admits are ‘haphazard remarks’, that the 
Q&jür era was not one of universal cultural 
decadence, but such a large topic surely 
requires more than five 

Mansoureh Ettehadieh describes two docu- 
ments which record the population and burld- 
ings of Tehran in 1852 and 1900 respectively, 
and gives some figures from them. The two 
documents would appear to merit further 
study, but as the essay admits, neither can be 
regarded as scrupulously acourate. Was it 
really true, for example, that ın the capital 
there was more than one shop for every two 
houses in 1900 (p. 208) ? 

The remaining six contributions are con- 
cerned with of art history. The one 
with the widest appeal will probably be that by 
Iraj Afshar which disousses, in a characteris- 
tically detailed and documented manner, the 
early history of photography in Persia. Some 
delightful illustrations are included but the 
caption of the last one—a youthful Taqiza- 
deh ?—has been omitted. $ W. Robinson 
includes Safavid as well as Qājār monarchs 
in his treatment of royal portraiture, and A. S. 
Melikian-Chirvan: notes some elements of 
Safavid influence m Qäjär metalwork. 

The final three chapters are devoted to 
architectural history and all the authors note 
the regrettable lack of a handlist of surviving 
Qäjär buildings. Jennifer M. Scarce proceeds 
to provide a useful survey of royal palaces. 
Robert Hillenbrand investigates the role of 
tradition in the religious architecture of the 
nineteenth century, and he and A. A. Bakhtiar 
describe the remains of a once magnificent 
house at Sideh near Isfahan. 

The book is quite well produced with olear 
illustrations and few musprints, though on 

ge 164 the initial letters of several lines have 
bean * shaved ’. The index is adequate. 

B. M. BURRELL 


W. BanrHOLD: An historical geography 
of Iran. Translated by Svat Soucek. 
(Modern Classics in Near Eastern 
Studies.) xv. 285 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1984. £34.70. 


Wilhelm Barthold, otherwise Vasilii Vladi- 
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mirovioh Bartold (1869-1930), was un- 
questionably one of the very greatest of 
orientalists. His Turkestan down to the Mongol 
invasion is no leas a standard work today than 
it was when ite first English edition was 
published in 1928; and its value 18 further 
enhanced in the 1968 and 1977 editions by the 
addition of a previously unknown extra 
chapter. It is therefore very good to have 
another of his major works available in 
English translation, even if the high expecta- 
tions aroused by the name of the author are 
likely to be to some extent disappointed. 

Professor Bosworth gives an account of the 
book’s bibliographical history in his editor’s 
introduction. It first appeared, in Russian, 
in 1903, and in 1971 15 was included in the 
Moscow collected edition of Barthold’s works. 
The 1971 editor, Dr. V. A. Livshits, included in 
the notes material that the author had accu- 
mulated between 1903 and his death, as well as 
further references to works that had become 
available between 1930 and 1967. Bosworth 
has included these, and has added further 
material. This varied provenance 18 clearly 
signposted in the notes. 

The book covers roughly the same geo- 
graphical area as Le Strange’s The lands of the 
eastern caliphate (1905), but it refers more than 
Le Strange to pre-Islamic evidence, and unlike 
him it uses sources produced right down to the 
time of writing: in particular a vast mags of 
nineteenth-century Russian material is drawn 
on. This 1s a considerable strength, but there 
are also substantial weaknesses. There 18 a 
certain lack of solidity when the book 18 com- 
pared to the magisterial ‘ phical survey 
of Transoxania ’ which forms the first chapter 
of Turkestan. I suspect that this sureness of 
touch is because Barthold had little 
direct Pd owledge of Persia. 

Examples abound. To single out Yazd for 
‘ the fertility of ita surroundings ’ (p. 167) sug- 
gests that hold had not been there; to 
assert that the Friday Mosque in Isfahan 
' presents no architectural interest ' (p. 171) is 
a singularly bizarre judgement on what some 

might regard as the most interesting Islamic 
in Persia; had he visited Isfahán he 
would doubtless have noticed that the ' two 
marble columns’ which ‘used to stand’ m 
the maydän are in fact four, and are still tn situ 
(p. 175). Such instances could unfortunately 
be multiphed. They mean that the book cannot 
be relied on for ita detail to the degree that one 
would wish. 

Barthold’s own post-1903 notes also present 
difficulties, though this 18 hardly the author’s 
fault. Many of them are evidently jottings that 
he might at some stage have worked up into 
some substantiel, but some, as they stand, 
are simply incomprehensible (see e.g., p. 15, 
n. 38). That said, the editorial work done by 
Livshits and Bosworth 1s for the most part 
useful, and many of Bosworth’s own additional 
notes are very helpful. It would, however, 
have been desirable (1f possible) to change 
Barthold’s references to manuscripts to more 
recent printed editions. This is sometimes 
done, but not invariably and not var bs 
consistently. A final criticism must be that the 
maps provided are not adequate. 
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The book is very well produced and printed, 
with comparatively few, and insignificant, 
misprints, As is essential m a work of this kind, 
the footnotes are at the bottom of the page. 
Despite all the necessary reservations, students 
of Persia who cannot read Russian will be very 
glad to have An historical geography of Iran on 
their shelves: there 18 always something to 
be learned even from non-vintage Barthold. 

D. O. MORGAN 


ABBAS Amanat (ed.): Cites and trade: 


Consul Abboit on the economy and 
society of Iran 1847-1866. (Oxford 
Oriental Monographs, No. 5.) [li], 


256 pp. London: Ithaca Press, 1983. 
£14.50, $25. 


Keith Edward Abbott (d. 1873) was British 
Consul (later Consul-General) at Tehran and 
Tabriz between 1841 and 1868. Readers of the 
Foreign Office documents in the Public Record 
Office have long recognized him to be one of the 
more reliable and comprehensive reporters of 
economio developments in iran during the 
middle years of ‘the nineteenth century; 
extracts from his reports were presented by 
Charles Issawi in The economic history of Iran, 
1800-1914 (Chicago, 1971). The present volume 
contains a selection of his major reports in three 
groups: his journey to the Caspian in 1847-8 ; 
reports on southern Iran in 1849-50; and 
reports on Azerbayjan and the trade of 
Tabriz in the 1860s. These are substantial 
reports and contain a great deal of information 
concerning particular aspects of social and 
economic affairs, principally those aspects 
relating to the spheres of economic activity in 
which Britons were primarily interested, 
namely, trade and export products, but also 
some valuable miscellaneous information; for 
example, the first report includes a useful 
account of the Yomut Turkomans. 

The editor has supplied an introduction in 
which he discusses the importance of European 
official sources for the economic history of 
Iran during the nineteenth century, and offers 
some comments on the Persian sources which 
he criticizes for their incompetence, profes- 
sional restrictions, lack of primary materials, 
want of any notion of systematic causality and 
absence of interest in social and economic 
affairs. Nevertheless, the Persian sources have 
some value for the study of rural and tradi- 
tional urban life and in appendix II to the 
introduction the author provides a useful note 
whioh will help students to locate the Persian 
sources. In the introduction Amanat also 
offera some general observations on the econo- 
mic history of Iran in the nineteenth century, 
considering the role of European trade, the 
effects of European competition upon domestio 
manufacturers, the development of new pro- 
ducts and the possible impact of economic 
change upon various social groups. Through- 
out, the anthor judiciously hedges his bets. 

To those concerned with the economic his- 
tory of Iran it will be useful to have these 
reports in a printed form. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that they represent only the 
merest skimming of the surface of the material 
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available in European archives. Some criti- 
oisms may be made of the way ın which the 
volume is presented. The author's decision not 
to offer systematic transliterations of the 
Persian terms used in the documents must be 
regretted, the absence of any maps in such & 
work detracts very considerably from ite 
utility, the index 18 defective in that it omits 
many of the commodities mentioned in the 
text, and there are number of careless errors, 
for example, ‘ Eastweak’ for ‘ Eastwick’ 
(p. ii and m the index). 
M. E. YAPP 


WERNER Tuomas: Tocharische Sprach- 
reste: Sprache B. Teil 1. Dye Texte. 
Bd. 1. Fragmente Nr. 1-116 der 
Berliner Sammlung, hrsg. von Emil 
Siegt und Wilhelm Steglingt, neu- 
beavb. und mit einem Kommentar nebst- 
Register versehen. (Abh. der Akad. 
der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. 
Phil-hist. Kl. dritte Folge, Nr. 133.) 
288 pp. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1983. 


A. J. VAN WINDEKENS : Letokharien con- 
fronté avec les autres langues indo- 
européennes. Vol. 11, 2. La morpho- 
logie verbale. (Travaux publiés par le 
Centre International de Dialectologie 
Générale de l'Université Catholique 
Néerlandaise de Louvain, Fasc. XIII.) 
xiv. 315 PP. Louvain: Centre Inter- 
national de Dialectologie Générale, 
1982. B. Fr. 2,300. 


Tocharian was an Indo-European language 
current throughout the greater part of the first 
millennium 4.D., in what eventually became 
Chiness Turkestan when Tocharian had been 
reduced and overrun by Ui Turkish. 
Written in a local version of the Indian 
Br&hmi script, it was the vehicle of a local 
Sarvästivadin Buddhist literature within the 
period a.p. 500-850. The accuracy of Focha- 
rian renderings of the Sanskrit originals, 
themselves poorly preserved, gives the frag- 
ments a measure of philological importance, 
over and above their considerable tie 
interest. 

The materials were recovered in the years 
preceding the First World War. A reliable 
corpus of editions, translations, and glossaries 
was compiled by Sieg and Siegling, supple- 
mented by the efforts of Werner Thomas, 
Walter Couvreur, and Jean Filliozat, and 
becams available mainly in the years 1943-53. 
A comprehensive grammar and reader was 

rovided by Wolfgang Krause and Werner 

homes (1960, 1964). 

Now Werner Thomas has issued the first 
volume of a thoroughly revised and extended 
study of the texts that are available in the 
more standard form of the language (Toch. B, 
associated with the former kingdom of Kuoi). 
Three ' Teile" are envisaged: the first is to 
comprise a copiously annotated edition of the 
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texte, the second translations, and the third a 
عدت‎ glossary. 

The present volume, the first of five pro- 
jected volumes of Die Texte, comprises the 
text which appeared (after the death of 
Siegling) in Sieg and Siegling’s Sprache B, Ht. 1, 
1948, together with the major remnants from 
Ht. 2, which was issued by Thomas (after the 
death of Sieg) in 1953. Thus ıt includes 
Udänälankär, a metrical exposition of Udäna- 
varga, and the best preserved narratives, vix. 
Aranemi Jatake, Subhäsitagavesm Avadäna, 
the conversion of the KAáyapa brothers, the 
story of Sàriputra and Mandal ãyana, ete. The 
detaıled new commentary whıoh constıtutes 
the second half of the volume includes com- 
parison with the original Sanskrit of the 
Udänavarga, stylistic analysis of the Tocharian, 
fresh reconstructions and restorations, and a 
metrical summary. 

An achievement no less remarkable than 
Tocharische Sprachreste and the Tocharisches 
Elementarbuch 18 Le tokharien confronté avec les 
autres langues indo-européennes by A. J. van 
Windekens. The fact that Tocharian is a 

eographically remote relative of the Centum 
anguages raises the expectation that it will 
help to pinpoint archaio features of IE pre- 
served at the periphery of the lan e area. 
It is very properly the aim of van Windekens's 
supremely methodical and masterly work to 
interpret Toch. phenomena in terms of tra- 
ditional conceptions of IE. These have, 
however, at least a tendency to represent a 
lowest common multiple rather than the 
highest common factor of attested phenomena ; 
and although it is clear that there has been an 
extensive loss of omginal LE distinctions in the 
phonology and morphology, there must be 
room for doubts about the authenticity of 
phenomena of which Tocharian shows no trace. 
The remark ( Le tokh. 11, 2, 92) * ıl faut noter la 
perte de l'augment indo-européen ' must be & 
case in point. 

In Le tokh. x (La phonétique ei lé vocabulaire, 
1972), for example, IE was credited with & 
shwa primum and a shwa secundum, as well as 
vowels a and d. In the end, however, the 
vocalism of K (Kuchean = Toch. B) ak-/aé- 
(Latin ago) 18 distanguishoble neither from that 
of K päcer/patar- (Latin pater—shwa primum) 
nor from that of K mäcer/matar- (Latin 
mater). Nor is K parwe/parwe- (to which both 
shwas are assigned: Skt. pürva) distinct from 
K war/wr- (shwa secundum: Skt. vår) or K 
wartse/-urts- (Skt. viddhá). In the aftermath 
of Burrow's Problem of shwa in Sanskrit (1979), 
the faot that Toch. shows no support for the 
vooalism of parnp, Bórwp, etc. (presumably 
secondary beside that of warp, 8orfp) may be 
as important as its failure to support the 
postulation of shwas. Interestingly, the 
500-pp. etymological dictionary of Tocharian 
contained in Le tokh. 1 included lists of lexical 
items which are shared exclusively with one 
other TE dialect (e.g. K -kdipatie and kercap- 
beside Skt. kiptá ind gardabhá), and these seem 
to confirm that Tocharinn hes no special 
affinity with any one sub-section of IE. 

Le tokh. 11, 1 (La morphologie nominale, 1979) 
described with admirable olarity both nominal 
derivation and the inherited synthetio declen- 
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mon and secondary analytical declension of the 
language. In the first respect, Tocharian helps 
to complement data from the classical langua- 

es: e.g. K yakweññe (*ekwo-n-yo-) matches 
pae; equinus in contrast with the pre- 
sumably more primitive adjectives dév-ya, 
tems. In respect of declension, van Winde- 
kens upholds the view that the so-called 
* perlative ’ is one of the secondary cases (with 
postpos. *ad). Its perlative function, however, 
can be a residual one resulting from the growth 
of secondary cases (compare the perlative 
function of the Skt. instrumental) and deriva- 
tion from *-5(d) cannot be ruled out. It 18 also 
unnecessary to conclude that the Toch. *-ey 
genitive (thematio *-os, athematic "-ey) was 

à l'origine désmence de datif sg.' (pp. 183, 
264). ‘The genitive K patri has the support of 
Rgvedio genitives súre and néri (also vfgni : 
cf. Geldner ad RV 1.85.9). The indecision of 
Skt. pitüh, sürah, nárah beside Iran. pifrah, 
hvank, narš may indicate that the -s genitive 18 
secondary here; and the RV forms are relics 
beside the ized dative süré and locative 
nare. Possibly the use of a *-tyói mfinitive 
(x, 2, 250) favoured the development of a 
dative function. 

Now, in Le tokh. I, 2 (La morphologie ver- 
bale), van Windekens disposes with at least 
equal mastery of the complex phenomena (and 
tangled secondary literature) of conjugation. 
The anomalous-looking nasal infix and -sk- 
present of IE are shown as part of a system of 
complex verb-stems: K ruttank-/rutk- (instead 
of rundh-/rudh-); -tk- and -st- stems as well 
as -sk-. It does not seem necessary, however, 
to assume (p. 62) that the Toch. type *rudh(n)k- 
is modelled on the Skt. type ru(n)dh-. Rather, 
the Tocharian evidence helps us to postulate 
*rudh-n-, *pik-n-, *ón-n- as the basis of both K 
rultank-, pinke-, A(rgi) knāna- and Skt. 
runadh-, pymáa-, gand-, without recourse to 
imaginary eals. There is also the thought 
that Skt. rccháts, Iran. reati could conceivably 
reflect IE *rtË-, Toch. rdik- rather than IE 
*rsk-, Hitt. arsk- (Toch. K ärsk- ‘leave, 
abandon ’ ?: 1, 17). 

The usual explanation of the Toch. -f 
imperfect as an original optative 18 upheld 
(p. 99£): but it must be objected that the 
analogies from Buddhist Skt. and Englsh 
are not valid, except as proving that phonetic 
collision of preterite and optative are essential 
to the process. The equivalence of K au 
(*a8-it: p. 106), klyausi- to Vedic 2814, adrausit 
(which replace ds, aérot and are not plausibly 
optative) shows that the Toch. forms can be 
based on IE preterites. 

Regarding the preterite, van Windekens 
concludes (p. 119) that ‘la situation tokha- 
rienne évoque surtout le latin, avec en même 
temps des présents du type de secüre..., des 
imparfaits tels que eram... et des parfaits 
comme amüvi', as well as subjunctives like 
tegam. It is noteworthy that the distinction 
between present and aorist systems (super- 
fluous except as a replacement for a moribund 
perfect) receives no support from Tocharian 
While on the one hand he is ready to assume 
that the à suffix of the commonest Toch. 
preterite is at least partly aorist in origin, van 
Windekens also suggests (p. 186) that the 
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thematic preterite (related to aorists: K sem, 
lac beside Indo-Iran. gamat/nmat, Gk. 3۵0e) 
might be basically imperfect. Although he 
shows that the Toch. s-present is related to 
8-aorists (p. 68), the converse may be more 
significant. 

The systematic organization and careful 
indexing, bibliography, and proof-reading of 
Le iokharien are beyond praise. It 18 the 
crowning achievement of van Windekens's 
contribution to Tocharian studies extending 
over nearly half a century. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


KARINE SOHOMER: Mahadew Varma 
and the Chhayavad age of modern Hindi 
poetry. xiu, 335 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London: University of 
California Press, 1983. £24. 


The term Chäyäväd was originally coined as a 
derogatory sobriquet, intended to mock the 
nebulous, shadowy and neo-mystical style of 
a group of Hindi poe writing in the 1920s. 
The target of much scathing criticism on its 
first appearance, this new style gradually 
became accepted by the literary world and 
ultimately became the single most important 
movement to emerge in the modern idiom. 
Mahädevi Varmi’s unrivalled position as chief 
poetess—almost muse—of this school, her 
formative influence on the writing of others and 
her bold contributions to the development of a 
feminist consciousness in India have kept her 
in the Indian limelight for over half a century ; 
but ıt 18 unlikely that many people in the 
English-speaking world will have heard her 
name until 1983, when in & much-publicized 
ceremony Mahadevi received from the hands of 
a bemused Margaret Thatoher the Jfänpith 
prize, awarded to Mahädevi for her contribu- 
tions to Indian literature. Both Mahädevi and 
the Chāyāvād school in general have attracted 
a vast amount of critical attention in Hindi, 
but translations or secondary material in 
English have until now been scant and made- 
quate; Karme Schomer’s task has been, 
therefore, not only to put Mahädevi on the 
map, but also to undertake some original 
literary cartography of her own. Both parts of 
the task have been fulfilled supremely well, 
and the result is a book which takes 1ts place 
alongside David Rubin’s work on Siryakant 
Tripathi ‘ Nir&là ' as supplying at last an entrée 
into baia Raid Hindi poetry. 

The firet sustained attempts at using the 
Khar! boll dialect of Hindi as a medium for 
modern poetry were made in the early years 
of this century, largely under the pedagogical 
eye of Pandit Mahävir Prasäd Dvivedl, after 
whom this first ‘era’ of poetry in the new 
milieu came to be called. Although the work of 
Dvivedi end his colleagues and protégés has a 
historical importance, it 18 now generally 
regarded as being at once too didaotio and too 
unrefined in its use of language to be of great 
lasting worth. Few will doubt that a more 
creative spirit was at work m the Chāyāvād 
poeta, who were of their own admission much 
influenced by the English romantics and by the 
lyricism of the Bengal: school led by Tagore 
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but who succeeded none the less in creating a 
convincing and effective style of their own to 
which the developing medium of Sanakritized. 
literary Khari boli was well suited. Schomer’s 
treatment of the development of Chäyäväd 
is expressed largely through the ortioems 
levelled at ıt by the ultra-conservative pandite 
of the Dvivedi school. This technique success- 
fully points up the predicament of Chäyäväd 
in ite infancy—one which in many ways stands 
as a peradigm for the position of vernacular 
Indian literature m general, struggling to 
attain a self-confidence and seeking acceptance 
and support from & readership beyond the 
hmuted circle of coffee-house literati. The 
struggle to find recognition was dogged by 
problems such as the smallness of even the 
potenival literate middle-class readership (illi. 
teracy in Uttar Pradesh being exceptionally 
high), the anglophile preferences of an often 
disdainful Westernized élite, and the uncom- 

romiæng ridicule and hostility of critica of the 
Drivedi persuasion (for whom Chäyäväd 
poetry represented an illegitimate deviation 

om accepted canons of literary form and 
diction). Schomer traces the course of Chäyã- 
vüd's painful progress in the face of these 
difficulties, noticmg especially how Tagore’s 
receipt of the Nobel prize for literature in 1913 
boosted the confidence of Indian writers well 
beyond the borders of Bengal. 

e sources for these important chapters of 
literary-cum-social history aré in large part the 
low-ciroulation literary journals of the 1920s 
and 1880s (now apparently as much an 
endangered species as the decomposing manu- 
scripts of earlier centuries), ın whose pages the 
various protagonists argued their respective 
cages, 0 in the form of blistermg ad 
hominem attacks on their opponents. A longer 
perspective is provided by the remmiscences of 
the many Hindi sähttyiks with whom the 
author recorded interviews, these being care- 
fully listed in the bibliography. Schomer 
skilfully weaves a sympathetic biography of 
Mah&devi into the warp of this portrayal of 
Hindi literary life, demonstrating clearly how 
strands of experience such as Mahüdevi's 
education in a Käyasth household, and her 
refusal to set up home with the unsympathetic 
husband of her childhood marriage, reappear 
as discernible mfluences in the form and nature 
of her lyric verse. The only flaw ın this lucid] 
drafted analysis 18 a Jack of connexion with 
contemporary activities in other areas of Hindi 
literature : one would not guess from Schomer’s 
discussion that the circumstances in which 
Chäyäväd developed were also producing 
major new achievements in Hindi fiction. 

Mahidev!’s porem is no easier to translate 
than anyone else's, and Sohomer's main pur- 
pose has been to study the circumstances of ita 
composition rather than to undertake a full 
analysis of its content, form and style. Even 
80, it must be said that the sûhitya paksa of the 
present work does not have quite the excellence 
of analysis found in the historically discursive 
chapters, and objections can be raised to 
various points m the disoussion of language 
(ankhiyd, p. 67, is hardly a dedi word); further, 
Mahüdevis debt to the fund of traditional 
poetic themes and imagery is rather under- 
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stated. The author’s own attitude towards the 
poet, while certainly not overly reverential, 
does not force a situation where criticism of 
the Chäyäväd position must be faced head-on, 
and one looks m vain, for example, for a 
discussion on the rejection of the school by the 
Chäyävädi apostate Sumitränandan Pant. 
Such imperfections, however, are all sufficiently 
minor to be swept into the final paragraph of a 
review; and even if Mahüdevi's own persona- 
lity remains ultimately somewhat enigmatic 
(how is one to interpret the stern and ap 
rently critical gaze with which she typically 
confronts the camera ?), this book supplies a 
comprehensive and admurably coherent view 
of her literary life and times, 

BUPERT SNELL 


ROBERT J. ZypENBOS: Moksa in 
Javnism, according to Umasvats. (Bei- 
träge fur Südasien-Forschung [Heidel- 
berg]. Bd. 83.) ix, 81 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Stemer Verlag GmbH, 1983. 
DM 20. 


The almost total dearth of scholarly activity 
in the field of Jainology has been conspicuous 
since the age that saw the Pioneering and 
fundamental works of Ballini, Belloni-Filippi, 
Sualı, H. Jacobi, W. Schubring, A. Guérinot, 
H. von Glasenapp and R. Williams. It hardly 
needs stating that any advancement achieved 
in our knowledge of the development of Jaina 
thought 18 ipso facto also an essential oontri- 
bution to our understanding of the other main- 
streams of Indian thought, Hinduiam and 
Buddhism, by virtue of the interaction which 
has informed all three. Hence any sign of 
resuscitation of interest in Jainology is in 
principle bound to gratify and deserves to be 
welcomed. 

The book under review (' a slightly enlarged 
version of the work which was accepted as a 
scriphe for the doctoraalexamen in Indian 
philosophy at the University of Utrecht’, 

. vii) is in essence an English translation of a 

rief segment (ch. x only) of Umäsväti's auto- 
commentary on bis Tatvarthadhigamasütra. 
It 18 a measure of the popularity of the latter 
sutra text (dating from 2nd cent.) that both of 
the major Jaina secte—the Svetümbara and 
the Digambara—still use this Sanskrit non- 
canonical treatise as a primary source-book for 
their doctrinal teaching, and that apart from 
Umäsväti's own short glosses numerous oom- 
mentaries have been written on it. The 
Tattvärthä ra itself received a mas- 
terly treatment by Jacobi who translated it 
and explained it in ZDMG as early as 1906. 
A useful Hindi translation by Khubacandraji 
of the sütra together with the auto-commentary 
was published in Bombay in 1932 (but not 
mentioned by Zydenbos in his bibliography). 
The present undertaking—marked by sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm for the subject—is not 
without expository value, yet it seems to fall 
short of a thoroughly reliable treatment of the 
material at hand. The following points may 
suffice for the purpose of illustration. 

The first sutra in the chapter selected by 
Zydenbos for this study (oh. x, i.e. the final 
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one) reads: moha-ksayaj jndna-daréandva- 
ranäniaräya-ksayäc ca kevalam. This 18 
rendered by Zydenbos: ‘ By destruction of 
delusion and destruction of the (karma) which 
obscures knowl and daréana and the 
obstructive (karma), Absoluteness (of the soul 
arises) This translation amounts to a dis- 
figuration of the sense of the original, for not 
only does the commentary explam here: 
kevala-3ana-daréanam — uipadyate (° perfect 
knowledge, ie. omniscience, arises...’) but 
there 1s also clear internal evidence: the süira 
text itself in an earlier section (ch. I, süira 9) 
explicitly enumerates five types of knowledge, 
one of which is kevala: mati-érulävadiu- 
manahparyaya-kevalani jüànam| Thus kevala 
refers to perfect knowledge (or darsana 
= perception or insight), 1.e. omniscience, and 
not, by any account, to the ° absoluteness' 
(p. 24) and not to ‘isolation’ (p. 141) of the 
soul, as Zydenbos would have us believe. He 
is right when he says that kevala 18 a key con- 
cept in Jainism, but he fails to apprehend its 
acourate epistemological rather than meta- 
physical m the specialized Sanskrit 
termmology developed by Jaina writers. It 
may be suggested that a desire to propagate 
Jainism, or alternatively an assumption of 
Jainism being driven underground and requir- 
ing precautionary dissimulation, accaunts for 
the formal resemblance of this term to the 
Hindu term kaivalya, and mutatis mutandis in 
the case of other terms (e.g. siva meaning for 
the Jains moksa). Cf. R. Williams, Jaina Yoga: 
a survey of the mediaeval Sravakacaras (London, 
1963), p. xix. (This work is unnoticed by 
Zydenbos.) 

The significant term éraddhä (‘ faith’ or 
‘ certitude’) in the commentary on sitra 2 
(p. 24) is rendered by ‘ understanding '—rather 
carelessly; while the technical term pramäda 
which, in the context, means ‘ heedlesaness, 
negligence, apathy, absence of alertness’ 1s 
rendered by ‘infatuation’ (p. 14). The im- 
plausibility of the latter meaning 18 clear from 
internal evidence: it would overlap with the 
juxtaposed avirali, ‘ sensuality ’, i.e. the second 
of the five ‘ causes of bondage ' (cf. tatvarthd- 
dhigamasutra, 8.1: mathyä-daréanu-avirali- 
pramäda-kasäya-yogäh bandha-hetavah ‘ per- 
verted views, sensuality, heedlessness (apathy), 
pas and activities are the causes of 

ondage ’). 

Having surveyed and considered (not with. 
out one or two apparent non sequiturs) a medley 
of some sectarian and heavily biased argu- 
ments, Zydenbos concludes, at least to his own 
satisfaction, that ‘we may safely assume that 
the Sütra and the Bhäsya are not by one and 
the same author’ (p. 12). Needless to say, in 
order to get to grips with this issue in any 
serious manner one must start from a text- 
critical study of the relevant material. This 
would have required a critical edition of the 
material in the first place. Actually, some 
pinpomted and carefully considered textual 
observations and arguments which have a 
direct bearing on the issue of the shared 
ascription or otherwise of the Tattvarthadhi- 
gamasüira and its Bhäsya would have been 
available to him in R. Williams's Jaina Yoga 


(pp. 1 £). 
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On the first page of the Introduction (p. 5) 
Zydenbos rather verbosely asserts (at least 
four times on the same page) the hackneyed 
notion that ‘ practically Ailes speculative 
thought strives towards [Moksa]’ (and dis- 
misses the ‘ materialists’ schools of thought’ 
as ‘ of little significance for the further develop- 
ment of Indian thought as a whole’). In order 
to see that this retrograde view involves a 
gross over-statement one need not have 
recourse to the testimony of Indian logic, 
epistemology, linguistic and aesthetic philoso- 

hical works, or realize that Moksa 18 a mere 
ormula of legitimation for some schools, but 
simply turn to the subsequent page of the 
Introduction. There we read: ' E. Frauwallner 
has made a division in Indian thought on the 
basis of certain key philogophical issues and 
found two broad currents: one accepting the 
existence of one all-soul (“ Weltseele "), to 
which he counted the S&nkhya, Yoga, Buddhist 
and presumably also Vedäntio schools and 
which he traced back to the Upanisads, and 
&nother line of development which accepte the 
existence of innumerable individual souls and 
has much larger interest in what we would 
today call natural soiences.... To this latter 
line he counted the Jama and Vaisesika 
schools ' (p. 6). 

In the same Introduction Zydenbos specu- 
lates on the possible causes of the relative 
paucity of research in Jamology. He writes: 

Then there are the bloody persecutions which 
the Jains suffered ... which may have contri- 
buted to the Jains’ wariness of exposing their 
precious religious and philosophical texts to 
the public; this sectarian hatred may also 
have helped to keep Jainism hidden from the 
eyes of Western observers’ (p. 6). The latter 
conspiratorial hypothesis does not seem to have 
any hard evidence to substantiate it; it may 
have no more probability than, say, an ana- 
logous hypothesis would have for explaining 
the curious fact that, although there was in 
Italy at the turn of the century considerable 
scholarly interest and research activity (pro- 
ducing «nier alia a translation of a portion of a 
text ascribed to Umäsväti), yet it is not 80 
much as noticed by Zydenbos and some other 
Jainologists. 

It 18 to be hoped that Zydenbos’s own 
scholarly interest and the stimulation it may 
provide to intellectual curiosity among other 
scholars will contribute to a sustained revival 
in Jainology. 


TUVIA GELBLUM 

LOTIKA VARADARAJAN: South Indian 
traditions of Kalamkars. 100 pp 
+ errata. Bombay: The Perennial 
Press, 1982. 

Idem: Ajrakh and related techniques : 
traditions of textile printing in Kutch. 


T1 pp. Ahmedabad: New Order 

Book Co., 1988. 

The history of Indian technology has yet to 
be written. s remains true even after the 


brave attempts of historians like O. P. Jaggi 
or R. J. Forbes to give a comprehensive presen- 
tation of the subject. There has been a per- 
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sistent need for new source materials contain- 
ing precise descriptions of the technologies of 
the past, and recent years have seen & growing 
variety of methods developed to improve the 
possibilities of acquiring this technological 
information. One such method is the study of 
traditional handicrafts which still survive in 
present-day India, and which provide an 
insight into what production must have been 
like in pre-modern times. Lotika Varadarajan's 
two books are fine examples of this method 
applied to textile technology. 

The books are not of course limited to purely 
technical matters. In dealing with the dec- 
orative aspects of textile manufacture, the 
author also covers the subject of art history 
and symbolism. Furthermore, there is a 
cultural and political purpose: the books are 
part of a broader project which sets out to 
analyse how the craft-orientated enterprise 
could be made a viable economic activity in 
an increasingly industrialized environment. 

The volume on Kalamkari, a term used for 
cottons painted by hand with a brush or block- 
printed, begins with a historical survey of the 
production of the cloth in India and its com- 
merce in the pre-modern trading world of Asia. 
The various techniques based on the use of 
either indigo or mordants are mentioned, along 
with the differences between their application 
in the textile centres of Gujarat and those on 
the Coromandel Coast. Reference is made to 
the early importance of cotton oloth as barter 
in the spice trade with the ‘ Southern Seas’ 
and the Western merchants’ involvement in 
this market, which eventually led to the intro- 
duction of Indian dye-patterned textiles to 
Europe. 

As one might expect, the summary does not 
include new sources or new interpretations of 
historical data. However, the large collection 
of illustrations supplementing the presentation 
reveal some of the artistic aspects of the trade 
often eclipsed when the subject is treated from 
a purely economic point of view. Most interest- 
ing, for instanoe, is the series of pictures show- 
ing different attempts by Indian painters to 
adapt alien motifs: e.g., the variants of objects 
hke the flower vase, unknown to the Indian 
tradition of floral decoration. More famous 18 
the example of the ‘ tree of life’, a traditional 
Chinese motif, which caught the fancy of 
Euro customers who then sent samples of 
it to India ın order to have ıt copied by their 
textile suppliers on the Coromandel Coast. 
Kalamkari thus became the focal point of a 
unique intermixture of cultures, the result of a 
longstanding South Indian tradition of pro- 
ducing for foreign markets, 

The author then turns to modern India and 
to the manufacture of Kalamkari as it 18 still 
practised in present-day Masulipatam and 
Kalahasti. It 1s interesting to note that there 
have been several departures from the tradi- 
tional oraft. In Masulipatam, for example, 
painting with a brush (the kalam), which was 
the basis of the origmal technique, has been 
replaced by the more efficient method of block- 
printmg—while in Kalahast: indigo has been 
replaced by a synthetic dye-stuff. None the 
less, enough elements have survived to give an 
authentic impression of what the art must have 
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been like in its historical origina. Geser-Zyklus. Abhandlungen der 

Varadarajan dedicates a great deal of space اسه‎ Ap MN us Made 
to a and competent presentation ES 

of modern production of Kalamkari. Here der Wissenschaften, Bd. 69.) vii, 


in, the data are enhanced by photographs. 
The various processes, starting from the 
chiselling of the printing block and the prepa- 
ration of the brush, to the pulverizing of the 
dye-stuffs and, finally, the application of the 
mordant or dye to the oloth, are all illustrated 
and described ın great detail. 

Attention is also drawn to the social aspects 
of production: the way in which work is 
organized and divided between the master 
printers and the jobbers; the persistence of 
pre-industrial craft relations in instances where 
eee ard paid not in ogah ل‎ mel oF 
tickets to the local cinema, eto. 

Varadarajan’s comprehensive account of the 
production of Kalamkari and ite social context 
would provide an excellent basis for compart- 
son with industrial reports such as those 
written in the early eighteenth century by 
European missionaries or trading agents like 
P. Roques and Father Coeurdoux. Such a 
study could prove instructive as to both the 
accuracy of the historical documents and the 
e which have taken place 1n the tradi- 
tional techniques since then. 

Many of these positive aspeote of South 
Indian iraditions are also found in Varadara- 
jan’s publication on Ajrakh, the term for a 
particular e of blook-pnnting, which in 

nt-day India 18 found only in a few regions 
In Gujarat (Kutch) and Rajasthan. But here 
the author concentrates to a greater extent 
on aspects of design and its cultural and 
historical origins. A background is provided by 
reference to the tradition of patterned textiles 
in Gujarat in general, and a comparison is 
drawn with South India's decorative art. In 
the latter area, temple patronage provided 
support for the production of cloths with a 
strong narrative content—while in Gujarat 
the dominant influence was that of non- 
figurative patterns. In a nent chapter, 
the particular features of Ajrakh design are 
examined closely. Unlike Kalamkan, the non- 
figurative patterns are characterized by & 
partioular structure which is repeated in all the 
variations of Ajrakh. This traditional basic 
outline has survived technological and social 
changes up to the present day. There 18 no 
trace of the strong oustomer influence we saw 
boing exercised on the designs of Kalamkari— 
an indication that the manufacturers of Ajrakh 
were mainly supplying home rather than 
export markets. The chapter on design is 
followed by a presentation of the technical 
aspects of production as oe in detail as 
the description of Kalamkari. Both chapters 
are illustrated by a collection of actual samples 
of Ajrakh and photographs showing the 
different stages of its manufacture— visual 
effects which only add to the pleasure of 
reading these two very valuable books. 

SERGIO AIOLFI 


WALTHER HaissiG:  Geser-Studien: 
Untersuchungen zu den Erzählstoffen in 
den ' neuen’ Kapiteln des mongolischen 


[531] pp., 8 plates, chart. Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag GmbH, 1983. 
DM 124. 


It was Isaac Jacob Schmidt who was the 
first to bring to public attention the fact that 
the epic material associated with the fi 
of Geser Khan had reached mdependent 
literary form among the Mongols. His text 
edition and translation of the Peking block- 
print of 1716, contaming the only seven 
chapters known at the time, marked the 
beginning of informed interest in the Western 
world m the Geser epic of Inner Asia, and for 
several decades these books remamed the 
only easily accessible version of the epic in its 
Mongolian form. 

As long ago as 1908, Berthold Laufer 
observed that Schmidt's text was not a unity, 
but was composed of different often only 
loosely connected, which went back to different 
traditions or manuscripts, and he regretted 
that no detailed critical analysis of those indi- 
vidual components of the narrative material 
had been attempted. The time was not then 
ripe, but the years since the appearance of 
Laufer’s Skizze der mongolischen ur have 
seen the discovery of several more Geser Khan 
chapters from a variety of sources. Some 
manuscripta remain unpublished, but for- 
tunately the most comprehensive collection of 
Geser Khan chapters was printed in Peking 
and published in Huhhot in 1958, m two 
volumes. The first of these 18 a reprint of the 
1716 blockprint, while the second contains 
further chapters, numbered from eight to 
seventeen, Other manuscripts belong to libra- 
ries in Copenhagen, Lenin, and Louvain, 
while the late B. Rintchen published two rele- 
vant manuscripts in the series Corpus Scryp- 
iorum Mongolorum. Heisaig enumerates these 
(&nd other minor) texts, and shows their inter- 
relationship also in a table on p. 5 of the present 
monograph, the purpose of which is to be 
the contente of the so-called * new ' chapters in 
relation both to each other and to the original 
seven chapters, and to attempt to answer cer- 
tain questions which arise from this exami- 
nation. 

The task is a difficult and ambitious one. 
For one thing, the texta themselves are far from 
perfect, containing dialect forms, corruptions, 
and incomprehensible words and phrases. 
Secondly, and this well known fact has once 
again been demonstrated at successive moet- 
ings of the ‘E ium ' of the Sonder- 
forschungsbereich 12 of the Univermty of 
Bonn under whose mantle the present study 
has emerged, Mongolian epis 18 part of a very 
wide field of study, demanding an acquaintance 
with the popular literatures of other Inner 
Asian peoples, and an ability to combine ideas 
and hypotheses touching literature from China 
to classical antiquity. Thirdly, after a long 
period of neglect, the Mongolian epic has only 
m the last few years become an object of 
intensive study, and in the present incomplete 
state of text-collection and research, ysis 
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and synthesis cannot be conclusive. As 
Heissig himself acknowledges, many questions 
still await an answer. Nevertheless, enough 
preparatory work has been done to make a pro- 
viaional analysis and assesament practicable, 
and it will be a matter of satisfaction to 
Mongolista, folklorists and comparative literary 
historians that the scholar most fitted by his 
learning and his long years of experience to 
tackle this wide-ranging task has been willing 
to undertake not only the work of analysis but 
the more mundane task of digesting and pre- 
senting the material itself. 

The general conclusion to which Heissig 
comes, anticipated in his Preface and elabora- 
ted at the end of ch. vi, ' Fortsetzung oder 
Neubildung ’, 431-7, and one which 18 in fact 
a reasoned restatement of Laufer's opinion, 
18 that the new chapters represent the finaliza- 
tion in written form, independently achieved, 
of one and the same ‘ recovery epic’ (Wieder- 
gewmnungsopos) connected with the figure of 

eser. As Heissig himself puta it: 

‘The so-called “new” chapters of the 

Mongolian Geser-cycle are thus revealed as 

ax individual developments of one and the 

same thematio cycle concerning Geser. They 
were written down by different scribes, 
independently of each other, from per- 
formances which they could recall. Elabora- 
tion and enhancement with different motifs 
is not their work, but that of the narrators or 
singers whose work they wrote down. This, 
as also the retention of similar formulaic 
passages in these six chapters which are 
otherwise differently constructed, bears 
witness to oral tradition up to the moment 
of recording, while the different order of 
motifs 18 typical of individual oral improvi- 
sation, which is ‘ different from singer to 
singer.” [Quotation from A. B. Lord.] These 
sıx chapters of the Mongolian Geser cycle 
testify to the petrifaction, the freezing 

(Erstarrung) of oral performance at the 

moment of recording.’ 

I am not sure how to interpret this series of 
statements, which seems to allow no room for 
the editorial hand, which nowadays, at least, 
can be shown to be sometimes quite heavy. 
Again, ıt lies in the nature of things that once 
an oral text is written down, it becomes, in that 
redaction, incapable of further development. 
But the singer is not prevented thereby from 
developing his performance on other occasions. 
Perhaps I read more into this than I should, 
and on the basic point that these chapters are, 
مع‎ to speak, parallel workings-up of selections 
from one mass of original material, I share 
Heissig’s opinion. One’s experience of later 
epics, accessible nowadays in orıgmal and 
translation by the score, confirms the view that 
there is not a vast number of different Mongo- 
lan epics, only a number of elaborations of 
common material. 

Something less than half the book is devoted 
to a summary of the contents of the new chap- 
ters, a necessary preliminary step since little 
of the material to be examined has so far been 
translated, and one cannot suppose that many 
of the readers of this book have access to 
the original texts. Where appropriate, the 
chapter summaries are accompanied by sum- 
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maries from parallel chapters, in itself a demon- 
stration of the plausibility of the views of 
Laufer and Heissig. Each chapter 18 divided 
and subdivided into numbered sections and 
subsections, with page references, usually to 
the Peking edition, supplied at the end of each 
section, 80 that individual episodes or words 
can be easily located. 

The following chapters deal with various 
aspects of the r epic, as follows: ch. iii, 
narrative models and figures, oovering the 
topics of the monster (mangyus), the enemy 
Cotong, the shrewish wife and her punishment, 
the food of forgetfulness, and the ' Eulen- 
spiegel’ and the boy hero; ch. iv, shamanism 
and popular beliefs in the Geser oycle; oh. v, 
use of formulas and oral tradition; ch. vi, a 
discussion of ‘continuation or invention’; 
ch. vii, weapons and horses; ch. viii, literary 
influences; ch. ix, mfluence on other epics ; 
ch. x, the date of origin of the epic. This many- 
sided approach results m a mature and full 
consideration of the Geser material. Heissig 
has opened the way, as R. A. Stem did for the 
Tibetan Geser, to further research into one of 
the most important and productive creations in 
Mongolian folk literature. 

One misses two things in this book. The first 
is a bibliography, resuming the multitude of 
references scattered throughout the footnotes. 
This lack, though, is not so frustrating as the 
lack of an index, or at least a list of significant 
words and phrases. Throughout the summary, 
Heissig has inserted the original Mongol words 
corresponding to many words m his German 
résumé. In passing, 15 must be said that 16 is 
not clear on what ciple, if any, words have 
been selected for this treatment. I cannot, for 
example, see any reason for quoting 00007, on 
p. 148. as the origmal of ‘ Wange’ (cheek). 
Secondly, the inserted Mongol words do not 
always come from the same origmal. For 
example, on p. 36, the phrase yulir elgegdefu 18 
drawn from one of the Leningrad MSS edited 
by Kara in Mongohan studies (ed. L. Ligeti), 
Amsterdam, 1970, 234, whereas on the follow- 
ing page a divergent reading from this MS is 
given &s such in a footnote. Nevertheless, 16 
would have been extremely useful to have an 
index, 80 as to enable the user of the book to 
pick out all the occurrences, or at any rate all 
which are illustrated, of any particular word 
or phrase, and to examine its context and the 
comparative frequency of its occurrence in 
different chapters, without the trouble of 
leafing through 200 pages. 

A somewhat disturbing feature in this study 
of a genre which is so obviously formulaic and 
repetitive in ita structure is the apparent lack 
of consistency in translatmg some of the words 
selected for identification by quotation of the 
Mongol original. Without gomg into detail, I 
would suggest that unless there is good reason 
to the contrary, repetitrveness in the original 
should be displayed by repetitiveness in the 
translation, otherwise this important feature 
will be blurred. This pomt apart, one may 
heartily welcome this detailed study, which 
marks a considerable step forward. in the 
analysis and understanding of the Geser epic 
and of ita position m world hterature. 

O. R. BAWDEN 
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NioHoLAS POPPE: Reminiscences. Eds- 
ted by Henry G. Schwartz. (Studies on 
East Asia, Vol. 16.) xiv, 381 pp. 
Bellingham: Western Washington 
University, 1982. 


This book is not a full autobiography, but a 
series of aneodotes—some of them familiar to 
the author's friends, but welcome in print all 
the same—which characterize the chan 
phases of his long and troubled life, an 
constitute a commentary, in personal terms, 
on the dreadful years m whioh much of that 
life has been lived. 

Poppe was born in Shantung in 1896. His 
first conscious memory, & source of recurring 
nightmares, was of the Boxer Rebellion. When 
he first came to Europe as a small child, he 
oe only Chinese, but soon became fluent in 

ussian, German,. and Finnish, the first of 
many languages which he was to make his 
own. He fell m love at once with Finland, 
where summer holida p were spent. The 
summer of 1914, though, seemingly so normal, 
‘turned out to be neither a normal nor ha Dy 
summer at all. In faot, it marked the end of 
the only period of my life when I was happy.’ 

Poppe's next thirty years were spent in 
Russia and Central Asia, then Germany, 
gtudyi He us teaching and writing, 
and building up the ae nal reputation as 
an Altaicist which he universally enjoys. But 
they were hard and bitter years, and anyone 
examining his bibliography will be justly 
amazed at what can be done, given energy and 
determination, during a life lived in the shadow 
of war, revolution, anxiety, and fear. 

If this book were only another of the many 
exposures of life under a dictatorship, whether 
Communist or Nazi, durmg the first half of this 
century, it would not stand out, for it tells us 
nothing new in this and indeed is 
rather sketchily put together. It is, however, 
distinguished by the vivid character sketches 
of Pop contemporanies—not ical 
figures who too often clog the pages of remini 
scences, but scholars, well-known by name, 
and generally shadowy in substance. Just as 
well in some cases, too. Thus, ‘ Pozdneev spent 
a night ın a rich Kalmuok's ger (yurt) and the 
next morning, before leaving, he slipped ه‎ 
silver statuette of a Buddha into his suitcase. 
The Kalmuck saw this and, without saying a 
word, opened the suitcase and took out he 
statue... Pozdneev was a well-known me 
prolific scholar. I doubt that everythin; 
ever wrote was plagiarized ... but some o: dis 
publications are definitely the work of other 
persons.’ 

Having survived the the gt Purges, Poppe 
survived the later the war in Germany, 
and in 1949 the nivoreity of Seattle invited 
him to join its staff. Here, both as an active 

fessor and in retirement, he continued his 
scholarly life, by now out off from Mongolia— 
though no more isolated in this respect than 
anyone else in the Western world at the time. 
A bibliography of his publications was com- 
piled by Arista Maria dirtantas, the daughter 
of his Turcologist coll e llsee Laude 
Cirtautas, in 1977, to honour his 80th birthday. 
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Of the 258 books and articles listed {not to 
mention reviews), 134 date to before 1945 and 
the rest to the years 1950 and afterwards. 
The post-war years 1945-49 constitute the 
only palpable gap in his tireless output. And 
even 80, major works such as Mongolische 
Epen 6 and 0 have appeared since the biblio- 
graphy was published, not to speak of work in 
preparation, suoh as the translation of the 
Jangar epic, of which 252 pages were ready by 
the time Reminiscences was printed. 

The last chapter of the book, entitled ' My 
publications’, desoribes, amongst other mat- 
ters, Poppe’s conception of the Altaic theory, 
which is somewhat more reserved than the 
views of some other scholars. 

This is a fascinating book, reassuring 1n its 
humanity and re: ing in ite realism and 
balance. Having read it, one feels constrained 
not to complain of the minute ‘hardships’ 
of contemporary academic life, 

O. R. BAWDEN 


PRATAPADITYA PaL: Art of Tibet: a 


catalogue of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art Collection. With an 


appendiz on inscriptions by H. E. 
Richardson. 280 pp., front., 48 [col.] 
plates. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: Los Angeles County 
Museum in association with Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1983. £38.45 
(paper £17.30). 


This raisonné of the extensive 
holdings of Tibetan art objects in the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art is the first in a 
series to be devoted by the Museum to the 
Indian subcontiment and Tibet. Its three 
sections deal with paintings (including some 
important early painted scrolls which were 
brought back from Tibet by the late Professor 
Tucci in the 1930s), sculptures, and ritual 
objects. A long general introduction deals 
with Tibetan habitat and society, history and 
religion, artistio symbolism, iconography and 
styles. Each section is mtroduced by a preface 
describing the general aspects of the items 
detailed in the catalogue. A selection of the 
inscriptions found on the objects has been 
transliterated, translated, and discussed in an 
rg by Hugh Richardson. 

this catalogue Dr. Pratapaditya Pal, 
Senior Curator of Indian and Southeastern 
Asian Art at the Museum, suggests a tentative 
framework for the study of tan art styles. 
Until recently the identification of these styles, 
and schools, of Tibetan art has been based on 
their comparison with art objects from coun- 
tries which played an important role at 
different periods in Tibetan history: Kashmir, 
Bengal and North India, Nepal, China and 
Central Asia. Pal acknowl ea two Indian, 
styles (Kashmiri and Pala), a Chinese influence, 
a prolonged Newar influx, but few Central 
Asian features imn Tibetan art. Furthermore, 
he attempts to attribute individual styles and 
schools to speoifio areas (Guge or western 
Tibet; Ngor, Teshilhunpo and Narthang in 
central and southern Tibet; Kham in eastern 
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Tibet) and to monastio orders (bKa’-gdama-pa, 
Sa-skya-pa and Karma-pa). The adoption of 
this double approach is a problem in itself, for 
all Tibetan religious orders established and 
decorated monasteries throughout Tibet, while 
the same artist could travel long distances and 
paint on commission in the same style at 
various places. For example, the definition of 
a central or western Tibetan style seems to 
imply that there were styles or schools of art 
common to specific areas irrespective of the 
religious affiliation of the various monasteries, 
On the other hand, if we subscribe to the sug- 
gestion that the Karma sgar-’bris style is to be 
associated with eastern Tibet and Kham in 
particular, then how can we account for its 
presence in Karma-pa monasteries in areas of 
Tibet and the Himalayas other than eastern 
Tibet ? And how can we explain the fact that 
certain iconographic pap ist such as the 
popular series of 16 or 18 a ae من‎ to be 
portrayed in a Chinese-influen style in 
different regions and irrespective of the re- 
lous order for which they may have been 
produced ? Pal does not answer such questions 
and, by introducing two parallel criteria of 
evaluation, does not solve the contradictions 
that their very coexistence implies. Nor does 
he make any attempt to link Tibetan artistio 
productions to the various traditional styles 
and schools as desoribed in Tibetan texts. 

A few faults of exposition and ه‎ certain lack 
of logical rigour in favour of pure conjecture 
are apparent throughout the catalogue, as 
exemplified by the following syllogism (p. 52) : 
‘ Although no artists are known who came to 
Tibet from eastern India, it is interesting to 
note that artists from Nalanda may have 
visited China. Thus, their presence in Tibet 
is very probable.’ 

In the same vein, Pal suggeste that artiste in 
the retinue of Atiga must have moved with him 
from western to central Tibet (pp. 52 and 115), 
whereas no such artists are ever mentioned in 
the abundant literature detailing 8ه‎ 
journey to Tibet. On the basis of such un- 
substantiated guesses Pal links the Pala- 
Tibetan style to the bKa’- ‘pa order, 
which was founded by Atiéa’s followers, and 
locates vestiges of that style in monasteries 
which, sometimes arbitrarily, he regards as 
bKa’-gdams-pa foundations. 

Besides several minor flaws (the Mongolian 
term tale = ‘ Dalai’ is regarded as Tibetan; 
the beTan-'gyur as the ‘ original treatises ' and 
the bKa'-gyur as ther ‘commentaries’, 
whereas the contrary is true; the word 
mandala 18 given an unconvincing etymology, 
its syllable la bemg arbitrarily translated as 
‘ container’), very little interest is shown in 
the actual materials and techniques (such as 
the lost-wax process and sand-casting) used in 
the production of individual items, and their 
description does not inolude all the data which 
might be expected in a specialized catalogue. 
Terms such as ‘ bronze’, ° brass’ or ‘ copper’ 
are used inconsistently and without support 
from scientific analysis. The circumstance that 
in Tibetan statuary copper and brass (i.e. 
copper and zinc alloys) are used instead of 
bronze (re. copper and tin alloys) is not 
regarded as significant, and no attempt is made 
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to link the use of specific alloys to particular 
areas or different historical periods. Water- 
colour 18 indicated as the traditional painting 
item tee (p. 113), whereas D. and J. Jackson 
have shown that opaque distemper was the 
standard Tibetan painting technique (the 
survey of Tibetan pigments published by those 
two authors in Katlash in 1976 18 not men- 
tioned in the bibliography of the catalogue). 

In spite of all this, in many instances Pal 
shows a sensitive and competent approach. 
He is quick to point out the importance of 
Chinese cultural influence on Tibet (often 
underrated by other scholars) at least in the 
field of visual arts. He gives a good idea of the 
crucial role played by Newär artists in Tibetan 
art at all periods. The distinction of a Pala- 
Tibeten style and a Tibeto-Kashmiri style 
from the Newar and Sino-Tibetan enables him 
to make an acute suggestion concerning a 
broad oategory of metal images which in 
recent years have been given, without any 
evider.ce, a western Tibetan attribution. Pal 
links et least some of them (p. 198) to a group 
of early Pala-Tibetan paintings from central 
Tibet. In such instances Dr. Pal shows how 
greatly the trained eye and long experience of 
the knowledgeable and perceptive scholar may 
still compensate for the lack of historical and 
scientific data in the methodological approach 
of current Tibetan art history. 

ERBERTO LO BUE 


Dsawa CHU (ed. and tr.): A complete 
book concerning happiness and benevo- 
lence: a manual for local magistrates 
in seventeenth-century China, Huang 
Liu-hung. xvi, 656: University of 
Arizona Press, 1984. $37.50. 


All those who have formed the impression, 
from the somewhat unenlightening text 
examples from the Fuhui quanshu found occa- 
sionally ın Morohashi’s dictionary, that this 
must be a difficult work linguistically, will be 
delighted at the news of a translation of the 
substance of it. But Professor Djang's new 
book 13 not merely a boon to the incompetent 
sinologist ; rather, it comes perhaps as near 
as it is possible to come to domg for the 
Western-language study of seventeenth-cen- 

China what Alan Macfarlane accom- 
plished for the understanding of English 80- 
ciety at about the same period with his study 
of Ralph Josselin's diary (The family life of 
Ralph Josselin, Cambridge, 1970). Both books 
furnish insights into—among other things—the 
mental world of individuals placed by the 
establishment hierarchies of which they were 
members in apical positions over territorially- 
defined ‘ communities’; while perusal of the 
Complete book will not, alas, yield any such 
intimate picture of the personal life of ita 
author as that constructed by Macfarlane from 
the Josselin diary, 16 will permit the reader to 
develop a consistent and clear sense of the 
conaiderations which weighed with one rather 
ordinary person in performing publio duties as 
a Chinese county magistrate in the late 
Imperial period. 

The Fuhui quanshu is an administrative 
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handbook compiled in 1694 by the retired 
scholar-official Huang Liuhong, who drew on 
some five years’ experience as a county 
Do in north China in the 1670s. 
A specifically to county magistrates, 
it sets out m 32 sections advice on handling all 
the multifarious duties of the office: settli 

law suite and the administration of the penal 
code receive ten sections (214 pages in Djang's 
translation, that is, something approaching 
40 per cent of the whole, exoluding prefatory 
matter); taxation and related matters flve; 
education, popular welfare, and miscellaneous 
matters five; local security and public order 
three; the portal relay service and the enter- 
tainment of official visitors two; and ritual 
one. The remaining six sections are devoted 
to preparation for office, conduct in office, and 
wise and necessary procedures on arrival in 
one’s jurisdiction and departure from it. It 
may be said at once that the cardinal virtue 
for the district magistrate emerging from 
Huang's presentation 18 prudence; the p 
local administrator, for him, would &n 
adept in ‘ the art of the possible’. As to moti- 
vation, the oynical account derived from study 
of Huang’s book would have to be that a 
magistrate hke him was motivated by the 
desire to keep out of trouble, and above all, to 
avoid jeopardizing career prospects; by the 
intellectual satisfaction and vanity involved m 
successful resolution of difficult problems; and 
by the wish to feel able to think of himself as a 
humane and decent person, and to do well in 
terms of whatever supernatural rewards and 
punishments he believed in. Sublunary 
income maximization does not enter the 


picture. 
The work sheds interesting light on the vexed 
question of the d of technical expertise 


possessed by members of the Chinese civil 
service. If Huang finds it necessary to insist 
that it 18 to the advantage of a magistrate to 
attend personally to administrative matters 
and be sure that he is properly equipped to do 
80, this no doubt means that the level of com- 
mitment to professional competence shown in 
the Fuhut quanshu represents ‘ best practice ’, 
and not the common standard of the time. 
Nevertheless, it is plain from the book that 
there was no barrier to a conscientious indi- 
vidual’s acquiring knowledge (some of it, 
unfortunately, pseudo-knowledge) on some 
very earthy matters (the care of horses, 
establishing the cause of human death by 
examination of the cadaver) if they were of 
practical importance for his aoquitting himself 
satisfactorily of responsibilities, to say nothing 
of preparedness to grapple with the legal code 
himself. Another manual-writer of different 

ience might have included detailed 
technical advice on water control matters. 
Essentially, though, one feels from Huang’s 
book that the most important technical skill 
for county magistrates was expertise in 
handling people. The people who had to be 
handled included the retinues of official 
missions passing through the district, who 
might behave like football hooligans or worse, 
and superiors who might want the magistrate 
to do uncomfortable things like re-survey his 
jurisdiction's land in order to increase its land- 
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tax yield, or propose some other imposition for 
the district. One of the most interesting thin 
in the book, to my mind, 18 the group of sample 
formal and informal memoranda to provincial 
dignitartes intended as object lessons in the art 
of persuading one’s superiors. There is one 
which could have been subtitled ‘ How to get 
out of a difficult assignment’; another seeks 
to relieve the author’s jurisdiction of resettling 
its allotted share of former rebels on the 
grounds, chiefly, that there was no land suit- 
able for them to reclaim. Since this memoran- 
dum also mentions massive population loss 
through natural disasters, one wonders about 
the veracity of this. 

The fascination of Huang’s books as made 
accessible by Djang les precisely in such 
nuggets of insight and information, which 
brings me to my major quarrel with the latter 
(or, perhaps, his publishers). In his prefatory 
notes, Professor Djang explains that the 
present volume representa a condensation of 
an integral translation twice the length, and 
presents the criteria for deletion; while 
stylistic simplification and omission of outright 
repetitions a) fair enough, it is plain 
that a good deal of material has gone which 
would have been of interest. One wishes that 
the publishers had offered him two volumes. 
Although the English is not always absolutely 
perfect, it is so clear and smooth that one feels 
disinclined to anything put praise; one should 
object, however, to use of the word ' cash ' 
(in the sense of ‘money ’) to translate yin 
(‘silver’) in a discussion of taxation 
(pp. 182-3). The question of the form in which 
the land-tax was collected, whether cash (1.e. 
' copper’ cash) or silver, was a talking-point 
at the time of Huang’s magistraoy, which 
makes it inappropriate to use the word ‘ cash’ 
loosely. 

HELEN DUNSTAN 


Cuan Sin-wal (tr.): An exposition of 
benevolence: the Jen-hsueh of T'an 
Ssut'ung. (Institute of Chinese 
Studies [Hong Kong]. Monograph 
Series, No. 6.) xvi 374 pp. Hong 
Kong: Chinese University Press, 
1984. US $24.75. 


Even the most oursory surveys of late 
Ch'ing history usually make some mention of 
T'an Bsu-t'ung (1865-1898) and his Jen-hsueh ; 
only now, thanks to Chan Sin-wai, do we have 
the whole work rendered into English. A 
glance at the translation shows why this should 
be: T'an's writings display an olla-podrida of 
late nineteenth-century influences on Chinese 
thought—quotations from Confucian and 
Buddhist soriptures rub shoulders with allu- 
sions to the Bible and with lessons drawn (not 
always accurately) from European history; 
modern scientific and political concepts are 
discussed in the rer of traditional 
Chinese hilosophy ; and the less traditional 
views of ‘T‘an’s contemporaries are cited 
without explicit identification of their authors. 
For quaint as their ideas may seem today, they 
could (and in T'an's case did) spell death for 
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the young would-be reformers of 1898 when 
their efforts failed. 

All this has, as his copious footnotes testify, 
involved Chan in a great deal of work, to say 
nothing of the additional effort represented by 
the introduction and appendices. It reflects 
no discredit on his labours that the reader 
should still have to turn at times to the 
Chinese text generously provided on pp. 229-96 
to check T‘an’s actual words: confrontation 
with the text itself indeed only serves to 
increase one’s respect for the translator. 
Inevitably there are some shortcomings in 
this volume, though for the most part they 
are minor irritations such as lapses in the 
transcription of Japanese (p. 43) or curious 
inconsistencies in the method of citation. What 
would appear to be a more basic farling—the 
absence of any assessment of the extent to 
which T‘an’s night-school studies of Buddhism 
fell short of an accurate understanding of its 
more abstruse doctrinee—will doubtless be 
redeemed in Chan’s next monograph on 
Buddhism in late Ch'ing thought, already 
mentioned on p. xvi of the preface. 

Even so, T'an's Buddhist references, which 
first prompied Chan’s interest in this text, 
seem to have caused particular diffioulty. 
On p. 178 the reference to the Garland Sutra, 
untraced by Chan, is perhaps not a direct 
quotation but an allusion to one of the 
Buddha’s muraculous intra-uterine powers, 
described at the beginning of the 59th fasciale 
of the 80-fascicle Chinese translation; on 
p. 182 the unidentified A Erh Ko T'e is cer- 
tamly the Theosophist leader H Steele 
Olcott, whose Buddhist Catechism had run 
through 33 editions by the time of T'an's 
death; on p. 214 ıt 18 not Amitabha but (as one 
might ) Maitreya whom T'an expects to 
descend to this world in future to inaugurate a 
reign of perfect peace. The remarks on this 
last page and elsewhere (pp. 194, 197) on the 
production and destruction of the world by 
karmio forces demand lengthier explanation 
than that which is provided by the footnotes, 
though here again Chan’s next publication may 
allow for more extended discussion. In the 
mean time this volume, and also Chan’s T'an 
Ssu-t‘ung: an annotated bibliography (Hong 
Kong, 1980), will serve as useful aids to the 
study of T‘an and his times. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Nisxxawa Kyôrard and Emrzy J. 
Sano: The great age of Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture, A.D. 600-1300. 
151 pp. Fort Worth: Kimbell Art 
Museum [1983]. (Distributed by 
Washington University Press, Seattle, 
Washington and London. $45, £36 
(paper $24.95, £20).) 

Mahayana Buddhism with ite complex 
pantheon of numerous Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and other deities gave Buddhist artiste in Far 
Eastern countries the impulse to create & 
fasomating variety of images for over a 
thousand years since its mtroduction to the 
Far East. Despite the considerable influence of 
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transmitted images being imitated from one 
country to another in the early stages (China 
from India, Korea from China, and Japan from 
Korea and China), each of these countries soon 
created ite own remarkable tradition of 
Buddhist sculpture. Hach developed special 
sculptural techniques and ensured distinctively 
national characteristics in due course. 

One of these great traditions of Buddhist 
sculpture 18 Japan. The book under review is 
a catalogue of 49 Buddhist images of the ‘ great 
age’ from the seventh-century Asuka to the 
fourteenth-century Kamakura periods, which 
were shown in Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth and Japan House Gallery m New York 
in 1982-83. 

Each image was chosen under expert 
guidance to represent the particular style and 
technique of a certain period. Some are in the 
category of National Treasures or Important 
Cultural Objects and had never been shown 
abroad before. They belong mostly to various 
monasteries and are not always accessible to 
view. Japan is fortunate to treasure a great 
number of early Buddhist works which are 
well-documented and dated, thanks to their 
careful conservation, but equally because of 
their important function as cult mages in 
monasteries. From an art-historical pomt of 
view Japanese temples are treasure-houses of 
Buddhust art. 

The volume contains an informative, con- 
oise introduction to Japanese Buddhist sculp- 
ture by Nishikawa Kyótaró, a renowned 
scholar of the history of Japanese Buddhist 
sculpture and an expert in the techniques of 
its conservation. The images are ordered 
chronologically and each entry has a detailed 
discussion, with iconographical explanation, 
related historical facta, relevant stylistic com- 
parisons and notes on technique, together with 
references and exhibition records (only for 
exhibitions outside Japan). Each object is 
lavishly reproduced in colour. There is also a 
selected bibliography and an index. 

During the repeated moves of the capital 
from Asuka to Nara (Heij6-ky6 in 710) and to 
Kyoto (Heian-ky6 in 794), the Japanese court 
organized and greatly promoted the construc- 
tion of large monasteries, notably Horyii-ji, 
Yakushi-ji, Tódai-ji, Kófuku-ji, Tô-Ji and 
Sai-ji, and commissioned the best sculptors of 
the time and craftsmen from Korea and China. 
The role of the ardent and enlightened Bud- 
dhist devotee, the Prince Regent Shotoku 
Taishi (074—022), is icularly significant in 
Japanese history. He had a Korean monk as 
his teacher and has been revered as a samt 
ever since his death (Pl. 27). He laid the foun- 
dations of a new era and cultural tradition 


which departed from that of ancient Japan. 
From the eighth to the tenth century, Nara and 
Kyôto were among the great Buddhiat centres 
of the Far East. 


The early Buddhist sculptures of Japan 
clearly owe a great deal to Chinese and Korean 
models. Unlike China and Korea, Japan never 
had direot contact with either India or Central 
Asian Buddhist countries. The source of the 
Tori style (as seen in the famous Shaka Triad 
in the Golden Hall in Hóryü-j1) ın the reign of 
Suiko (593-628), which "Folda an important 
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place in Asuka Buddhist sculpture, is generally 
regarded as the Northern Wei (Longmen caves) 
style. Nishikawa follows this view: however, 
one might consider the significant influence 
which reached the Asuka court more directly, 
from Paekche, one of the Three Kingdoms of 
Korea, which considerably modified the Wei 
style. Among the Three Kingdoms, Paekche 
had the closest relationship with Japan, to 
which it sent images and Buddhist texts. The 
striking similarity between the famous Koryüu- 
Ji Maitreya and the gilt-bronze Korean Mai. 
treya in the National Museum of Korea, Seoul, 
which is now accepted as a Paekche image, and 
the Kudara Kannon in Horyi-ji (Kudara is 
the Japanese for Paekche), all suggest a signi- 
ficant relationship between the two countries. 
The slightly austere frontality of the Horyü-ji 
Kannon shown here (Pl. 1) and the gentle 
apps with soft modelling of Maitreya 

2) have more in common with Korean 
Buddhist sculpture of that time than with 
China. 

The sculptures of the Nara period show the 

uick assimilation of continental models and 
their transformation into a native Japanese 
style. The introduction of Tendai and Shmgon 
Esoterio Buddhist teachings by Dengyd 
Daishi (767-822) and KôbS Daishi (774—835) 
stimulated the Buddhist art of ninth- and 
Japan and developed into the 
distinctive Japanese style of esoteric images 
(Pls. 17, 18, 23, 36). The dynamic and solid 
figures of the Jogan period (Pls. 8, 9) with their 
sharply cut drapery folds of hompa-shik: 
‘rolling waves’ style, were influenced by the 
eighth- and ninth-century Chinese T‘ang style 
with its emphasis on fleshiness and majestio 
body modelling. 

In later Heian (eleventh-twelfth century) 
the style changes quickly to milder and grace- 
ful images like the masterpieces by Jokei 
(1184-1) in Byodonn, in Up (pl. 20). This led 
to the great Kamakura realism expressed most 
movingly in the portraits of Feshin and 
Muchaku by Unkei in Kôfuku-j1 (A.D. 1212). 
The greatness of Kamakura portrait sculpture 
was the embodiment of the spiritual quality 
and expression of the monks or patriarchs 
portrayed (Pls. 28, 31). 

From the material point of view Japanese 
sculptors achieved something unique in their 
use of wood, to which they turned increasingly 
from bronze, dry lacquer or clay. This versa- 
tile and easily handled materi al, abundant in 
Japan, undoubtedly contributed to the 
masterly skill of Buddhist aculpture. 

The entries accompanying each image are 
generally informative with detailed descrip- 
tions. Sometimes attributions of the deities 
appear too cautious: for both Pls. 4 and 6 the 
author says that the identification as Yakushi 
‘cannot be confirmed’. Yet both these small 
Buddhas show the left hand resting on the 
knee with upwards, and it clearly once 
held a medicine bottle. Why such unnecessary 
doubts? Again, the entry for Pl. 9 still follows 
the traditional attribution as the obscure monk 
Nichira despite all the iconographical mdica- 
tions which plamly demonstrate the figure to 
be the standing image of Jiz6 Bosatsu. This 
problem was investigated as long ago as 1964 
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by Rosenfield in an article cited in the biblio- 
graphy but not referred to in the entry to the 
plate. 

In one instance, the information given is 
simply wrong (Pl. 26). The days on hah the 
deceased soul ap before each of the Ten 
Kings of Hell (here 7th day, 27th, 37th, 47th, 
57th, 67th, 77th) should be the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
28th, 35th, 42nd and 49th day, then the 100th 
day and the first and third anniversaries. Thus 
from the 1st to 7th King the sinner will appear 
at intervals of 7 days before successive Kings, 
and at longer intervals before the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th 

The selected bibliography offers a reason- 
able choice of references, but it 18 a pity that 
English publications in general tend to refer 
only to English language works and so miss 
important scholarly contributions in other 
languages. For instance Dietrich Seckel's 

ioneering standard work on Buddhist art, 

uddhistische Kunst Ostasiens (Stuttgart, 
1957) is not mentioned, although his knowledge 
of Japanese Buddhist sculpture 1s unsurpassed. 
Some only marginally relevant works such as 
M. Sullivan’s Art of China and W. Willett’s 
Foundations of Chinese art from neolithic 
pottery to modern architecture, are included, 
while the inspiring exhibition catalogue Nihon 
Bukkyo bijutsu no genryü (Sources of Japanese 
Buddhist art, Nara, 1978) does not appear, nor 
does R. T. Paine and A. C. Soper, The art and 
architecture of Japan (Pelican History of Art). 
Nevertheless, this useful introduction can be 
recommended to every student of Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture. 

YOUNGSOOK PAK 


Hisako Nakamura: Divorce in Java: 
a study of the dissolution of marriage 
among Javanese Muslims. xxiv, 
145 pp. Yogyakarta: Gadjah Mada 
University Press, 1983. 


This thoroughly commendable little book 18 
more important than its brevity, modest 
presentation, cheap production and straight- 
forward title seem to imply. It 18 an analysis 
of the dissolution of marriage in the small 
central Javanese town of Ko tagade, where 
divorce (at 16 per cent) 18 comparatively low 
by local standards. The study 18 based on 
field- work conducted between 1970 and 1972, 
supplemented by library research at the 
Australian National University in 1979 and 
1080. 'The main sources of data are annual 

overnment statistics of registered marriages, 

ivorces, and reconciliations; observation 
and recording of divorce counselling sessions ; 
interviews with local officials of the Office of 
Religious Affairs (Kantor Urusan Agama) and 
women religious leaders; records of decisions 
by the Islamic Court in Yogyakarta, and a 
survey of marital history. 

In contrast to most previous studies of 
divorce in Java, which start from the assump- 
tion that Islam 1s not relevant, except in a 
superficial sense, Hisako Nakamura argues 
that many customs referred to by jurists as 
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adat converge with, originate from, or find 
their counterparts in Islame law; all aspects 
concerning the dissolution of marriage are, 
she claims, consistent with the formulations of 
Islamic law. Thus, when Ter Haar notes that 
divorce by mutual consent appears to be 
universally permitted under adat law, he should 
not infer that 16 18 derived from non-Islamic 
adat, as opposed to Islamic law. However, by 
the same token, because a practice or norm 18 
consistent with Islam that does not make it 
Islamic, which 18 a strong argument against the 
official and analytic reification of the categories 
adat and ‘Islam’. One of the historical reasons 
for this absurd situation, of course, was the 
privileged position of adairecht in the Dutch 
colonial system, which militated against the 
recognition of Islam in the legal sphere. 

Nakamura insists that m Kotagade Islam 
regulates personal and social behaviour as well 
as the administrative and legal aspects of the 
dissolution of marriage. Marital problems are 
articulated voluntarily and fluently in terms of 
religious concepts, ethics, and teaching. 

She goes on to criticize earlier scholars for 
their ignorance of the provisions of Islamio 
law, and their musconception of the interrela- 
tionship between figh, hukum and (pivotally) 
syariat, Orthodox Western Islamioists, she 
says, have overemphasized figh, while Western 
historians and anthropologists have been 
mamly preoccupied with hukum. In both 
casos, this has led to the neglect and periphera- 
lization of an understanding of syariat, and an 
externalist approach which emphasizes ob- 
servable behaviour at the expense of verstehen. 
In ioular, and by way of an Staple the 
author oriticizes the wrıtınge of Hildred 
Geertz. Geertz, she says, incorrectly assumes, 
among other things, that Islamic law allows 
husbands to dissolve the marriage without 
restrictions, that women have no right to 
demand divorce (as opposed to proclammung it), 
that the terms talak, khuluk, fasakh, and 
talik-ialak are types of divorce rather than 
ways of dissolving marriage, that talak is the 
only institution of divorce &mong Javanese 
Muslims, that the office, court, end counselling 
body are independent systems of administra- 
tion rather than being intricately related, and 
that the abangan-santri divide is reflected in a 
situational rather than moralistic view of 


divorce, Moreover, Geertz’s Modjokuto 
statistics do not appear to include dissolution 
through the court (rapak). 


We are, however, left wondering just how 
typical ae 18, especially given an earlier 
suggestion that the divorce rates might be 
affected by the local urban strength of the 
Muhammadiyah movement, and just what it 18 
that might affect variation in belief and prac- 
tice within the population. While, as Abdur- 
rachman Wahid states in his well-tempered 
foreword, Islamic law is ambivalent in its dual 
requirement for both flexibihty to adapt to 
changing circumstances and the constancy 
required of something which is an eternal 
source of legitimation, 1t 18 important to know 
how this ambivalence is resolved under local 
cultural conditions. This we still do not know 
for Kotagade. 


R. F. ELLEN 
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Victor B. LIEBERMAN: Burmese ad- 
ministrative cycles: anarchy and con- 
quest, c. 1580-1760. xvid, 338 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £37. 


One of the handicaps under which teachers of 
Bouth-East Asian history have laboured for too 
long 15 the madequacy of most Western 
scholarship relating to the principal kingdoms 
of ' mainland ' South-East Ama D the period 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centu- 
ries. It is d enough to criticize the short- 
comings of such ‘ standard works ' as Harvey'a 
History of Burma or Wood's History of Siam; 
but to do better requires & degree of erudition 
and scholarship which can be attamed only 
througk years of patient effort and discipline. 
Now, one of the most serious of the ‘ gaps ’ has 
been filled: Professor Lieberman has provided 
us with a detailed narrative and scholarly 
analysis of the kingdom of Burma from the late 
sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
turres, and his achievement thoroughly 
deserves the warm welcome it 18 bound to 
receive. He brings together information drawn 
from all the available Burmese sources— 
chronicles, decrees, census records, administra- 
tive compilations and a small number of 
inscriptions—filling 1t out where necessary by 
reference to European sources. What emerges 
18 a clear, well-written account of a period 
which 3reviously has been known in detail 
only from the European point of view. 

Much of the book 1s concerned with what 
might be called a structural analysis of rela- 
tions between the royal court and the popula- 
tion at large; &nd more particularly the ten 
sions that existed between the king and his 
more powerful subjects, in perpetual competi- 
tion for control over the manpower which— 
more than land alone—constituted the princt- 
pal eccnomic and political resource of the 

om. A study of the pattern of society in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, under 
the kings who had re-established the unity and 
stability of Burma following the breakdown of 
the late sixteenth century, 18 followed by a 
detailea examination of the way m which that 
unity and stability were gradually lost during 
the cenzury from 1650 to 1750. The last chap- 
ter then shows how stability was restored once 
again by the first king of a new dynasty during 
the 1750s. The author also demonstrates the 
importance of external trade, and control over 
porte, in the evolution of political power. In 
particular he shows how 15 was necessary for 
the kings of the early seventeenth century to 
reverse the separation that had occurred, fol- 
lowing the death of Nandabayin m 1599, 
between control over the hinterland and con- 
trol over the porte; the latter bemg, for a 
decade and more, in the hands of Portuguese 
adventurers. 

Lieberman’s attempt to study the practical 
nature of monarchical and official authority 
over the mass of the agrarian population is 
severely hampered by lack of satisfactory 
source materials. He is forced to rely on 
decrees, and a rather limited number of census 
registers, which give a better idea of how things 
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were supposed to be than of how they actually 
worked from one locality to the next. Histo- 
rians of medieval England, with a vast supply 
of contemporary tax rolls, estate accounts, 
and inquisitions at their disposal, are well 
aware of the pitfalls mvolved in any attempt 
to describe the ‘normal’ pattern of social 
relations m a country of over 2 million inhabi- 
tants. It is very likely that the social reality 
of Burma in the ‘ restored Toungoo’ period 
contained a diversity far too complex for any 
historian to reconstruct from the fragmentary 
sources it has left behind. And that mevitably 
affects some of the author's conclusions. 

The one major fault of the present book is 
that ita analytical framework is over-ambi- 
tious; perhaps even misconceived. The 
starting-point for Lieberman’s theory of 
‘administrative cycles’ is an edict of 1755 in 
which the new king Alaung-hpaya sought to 
establish his own authority over the country 
by emphasizing the moral shortcomings of 
the tenth, and last, king of the previous 
‘dynasty’ (in Burmese, min-zet). e claim 
of a new ruler to be restoring universal har- 
mony, after it had been lost by an unworthy 

redecessor, 18 one frequently found in South- 

ast Agsian—and also Chinese—sources: it 
can be traced back, in Confucian tradition, 
to the pronouncements of the firat Zhou 
emperor when he sap teen the Shang. But 
to allow this idea to become the inspiration for 
& framework of historical analysis, intended 
to embrace the whole of Burmese history from 
the end of the Pagan period to the eighteenth 
century, will seem to some readers less than 
fully warranted by the evidence contained in 
the actual sources. It is true that the career of 
Alaung-hpaya has some things in common with 
those of the early seventeenth-century kings 
Nyaungyanmin and Anaukhpetlun. There ıs 
also much to be gained by comparing the crisis 
which overtook the kingdom of Ava in the 
middle of the eighteenth century with that 
which had destroyed the larger but more fragile 
conquesta of Bayinnaung after 1581; although 
in that case the differences are more striking 
than the similarities. But to go beyond that 
idea of simple comparison to construct a 
theory of ‘ cyclicity ’, as Lieberman does, is to 
fall victim to his own logic. The dilemma that 
arises in all studies of the ‘ traditional states ' 
of South-East Asia is how far the historian can 
go along the path of analysing poltical- 
economic relations before he begins to do 
violence to the reality—by imposing upon it a 
vocabulary and a conceptual framework 
(derived from Western political science) which 
are utterly alien to the language and culture 
of the Asian tradition. Even in Lieberman's 
analysis of detailed situations, he seems some- 
times to allow his theory to run away with him 
and to lose touch with the actualities of his 
period. When he attempts, in a conoludi 
chapter, to compare the supposed ‘ cyclicity 
of Burma with that of other parts of South- 
East Asia—particularly Java and Siam—he 
is taking for granted a framework of reference 
whose validity he has failed to establish. 
Ironically, he offered far more substantial 
evidence for the ‘linear’ interpretation of 
Burmese history which he wants to avoid. 
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An alternative interpretation, using Lieber- 
man’s own analysis of detail, might stress the 
essential uniqueness of the period from the 
mid sixteenth to the mid eighteenth century 
in the evolution, once and for all, of a ‘ proto- 
modern’ Burmese state which the Europeans 
came to dominate for a while in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It could be argued, too, that if there are 
parallels between Toungoo Burma and other 
parts of South-East Asia they arise because 
moat other countries in the region were also 
experiencing such a once-and-for-all process 
during that period. 

To end on a critical note, however, would be 
ungrateful. A book which contributes so much 
to our knowledge and understanding of its 
subject deserves to be welcomed as an 1mpor- 
tant addition to the literature of South-East 
Asian history, as well as the starting-point for 
what may prove to be an interesting debate. 

B. B. SMITH 


Paur A. Geracuty: The history of the 
Fijian languages. (Oceanic Linguistics 
Special Publication, No. 19.) xxv, 
483 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press, 1983. $25. 


Fijian is the most studied of all Oceanic 
languages, at first as a single undifferentiated 
language, but more recently as one or two 
dialect chains showing much internal diversity. 
This monograph is the latest and one of the 
very best contributions to our knowledge of 
this field. 

Within Fin, where he 18 at present workin 
with others on the production of a monolingui 
dictionary, Paul Geraghty is well-known for 
his m of standard Fijan and his know- 
ledge of the dialects. In this detailed study of 
the internal relationships among many of the 
communalects he draws on material from 38 
of them to disouss their descriptive and com- 
parative phonology and aspects of their 
grammar. bra da deal with regular and 
irregular sound. change, aspects of morphology 
and syntax, the grouping of communalects by 
exclusively shared features, and the historical 
development of the Fijian languages. The text 
is nicely supplemented by tables and maps 
necessary to follow his discussion of distribu- 
tional data. 

Geraghty shows that higher standards of 
description can reveal that what has been 
treated as relatively simple may be unexpeo- 
tedly complex, but that the new complexity 
may contain answers to old riddles. By so 
doing he pointe the way to more intensive 
study of other languages of Oceania. I will 
mention just one example from Fijian, his 
treatment of prenasalization. 

Ooceaniste fave been forced to accept a 
puzzling irregularity of correspondence (some- 
times called crossover) among the reflexes of 
PAN simple and prenasal palatals in, for 
example, Polynesian and Fijian. Geraghty 
shows that the Fijian facts are much more 
complicated than has been realized, for what 
has been seen as a simple feature, absent or 
present, is no such thing. When & particular 
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word is considered across all dialecta, prenasali- 
zation may range from total absence to full 
pe This fact, and the puzrling irregu- 
arity of correspondence with other Oceanic 
languages, leads Geraghty to the view that 
renasalization ‘18 not one, but a number of 

fferent and consecutive processes’ (p. 73), 
and that some prenasahzation, at least, is 
innovative. ‘Only when we have cleared 
away the debris Tort by the most recent 
changes . .. can we begin to make headway m 
comparing more distantly related languages ’ 
(p. 73). 

In studying instances of the apical obstru- 
ents t,r that are prenasalized as d,dr in an area 
of Eastern Fiji but not eleewhere, he finds that 
most of them are common nouns usually pre- 
ceded by the article na, to the nasal of which, 
he believes, the initial consonant of the noun 
has assimilated. Non-nouns, not usually asso- 
ciated with na, were not affected. Kinship 
terms (e.g. fama- ‘ father’) are never pre- 
nasalized, perhaps because ‘ more often than 
not’ they take ko ‘ proper article ' rather than 
na. The rule, then, is that common nouns in 
this area of Eastern Fiji, which includes the 
area from which Fijian dictionaries were com- 
piled, show innovated prenasalized initial 
apical consonants d, dr where other dialects 
retain oral reflexes. For example, Proto- 
Oceanic *t has been retained in t e Eastern 
Fijian verbs turu ' drip’, tali ‘ weave’ but has 
been prenasalized im the nouns duru ‘ knee 5 
dal ‘ rope’. 

So far, so good. But there are exceptions, 
some of which can be explained by the dissocia- 
tion found among certam oral and prenasalized 
consonants. Anomalies still remain, and, ın the 
last resort, borrowing can be postulated from 
outside the innovating area. But rule-governed 
explanations aro more satisfying. 

notice that many of the exceptions to this 
prenasalization rule ey MEA les metran are 
always, or often unstressed, 
tavuto, tikau, tivitir). If the rule pr equas only 
the onsets of stressed syllables, its failure to 
apply to tama- ‘ father’ and temo ‘ calf ° would 
also be explained, because Fijian stress is 
penultimate and kinship terms and body-parts 
usually occur with enoliticired pronouns which 
result in the stress occurring on & non-initial 
syllable. This would seem to provide a more 
general rule than Geraghty's own, while not 
conflicting with ıt. 

Similar correlation occurs between nouns 
and initial s, which is generally taken to be the 
reflex of the nasal grade of a Proto-Oceanic 
palatal, but Gernghty recognizes problems in 
subsuming it under the same rule, hot least of 
which is the lack of phonetio nasalization to 
justify the appeal to assimilatıon to a pre- 
ceding na. 

While the data oriented sections of the 
monograph are admirable I am rather less 
happy with some of the historical inter- 
pretations. 

Geraghty is much concerned with what he 
calls ‘ convergence’ that results when neigh- 
bouring dialects influence each other and pre- 
vent the ‘ divergence ' that barriers of ND 
such as exist between Fiji i and Pol 
would allow to proceed dered. Within 
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Fiji he sees ‘convergence’ as ° being more 
prevalent than divergence ’, largely because of 
‘the influence of the Southeast Viti Levu 
“ Prestige area’ which ' has been associated 
with a number of important prehistoric inno- 
vations (p. 383)’ including both grammatical 
features and lexical items. Their spread has 
resulted in the becoming more like of different 
dialects. Allowing for borrowing among 
dialects is unexceptionable, but Gornglity & ue 

of sımılarıties in assessing linguistic relation- 
ships departs from standard comparative 
theory, if not practice. 

Ever since the diversity among 2 
dialecte has been known, attempts at explana- 
tion have been made; that several migrations 
to Fiji and subsequent mixing of languages 
pr roduced a Fijian, identifiable, despite its 

ialectal diversity, as a unity distinct from 
other languages. The more recent scholars 
have usually worked within standard compara- 
tive theory, assuming (Grace), or attempting to 
show (Pawley and Sayaba), that all Fijian 
dialects share uniquely one linguistic tradition, 
and that, together with Polynesian (Pawley), 
or Polynesian and Rotuman (Grace), they 
compris a subgroup called Central Pacific. 
This view does not exclude historical contact 
with other linguistic traditions and borrowing. 

The grouping, particularly with respect to 
Rotuman's inclusion, has been challenged, but 
a next-of-kin relationship between Fijian and 
Polynesian is widely accepted. Geraghty sug- 
gests a not-proven verdict, even here, but 
admits chat all communalects of Fiji form a 
Bubgrous. Or does he? 

Difficulties attending subgrouping exercises 
are notorious. The various criteria used often 

int to different conclusions. In the case of 

xicostatistics even the same oriterion may 
UO contradictory answers, as when 
language A shares most basic cognates with B 
but B shares most with C. 
Geraghty finds such problems in Fijian. A 
up of communalects ın the areas of Vanua 
Balavu and Lau and North-eastern and per- 
haps So Sorth-eaatern Vanua Levu called Tokalau 
Fijan, although ‘unquestionably a Fijian 
language (p. 381)’, is more like Po SAMT 
than it is like some other Fijian dialects in 
terms of the number of lexical and grammatical 
morphemes shared exclusively. Geraghty notes 
that ‘ the only explanation compatible with the 
Proto-Centra! I Pacific hypothesis—that the 
shared items are loans—seems unlikely, 
because of the large number of grammatical 
items involved (p. 381).’ ‘ The genetic model, 
therefore, is supplemented... by allowing a 
lan, e to change its subgroup membership ’, 
the claim ıs made that Tokalau Fijian, 
although it now clearly subgroups with (that is, 
shares most innovations with) the rest of Fiji, 
originalis subgrouped with Polynesian (p. 381). 
comparative theory a language has a 
single descent line and a subgroup consists of 
languages that shared that line until the first 
split occurred. It follows that a language 
cannot join a subgroup, for to admit the possi- 
bility is to admit two descent lines. In ‘ sup- 
plementing ’ the genetic model by ‘ allowing a 
to change 1ts subgroup membership ' 
Geraghty alters the definition of subgroup. It 
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now no longer defines a group of languages 
which have shared ie single, contin- 
uous hngustio tradition. What is does define 
18 not clear. Moreover the supplementation 
seems unne 1 

On the grounds that some of them are un- 
likely to have been borrowed, Geraghty has 
rejected one explanation for items shared 
uniquely by Tokalau Fijian and Polynesian. 
He suggests, however, that Polynesian split off 
from the Tokalau Fijian end of a Fijian dialect 
chain, thus adopting another, traditionally 
acceptable, resolution of the problem and, 
having done so, any distortion of standard com- 
parative theory becomes unnecessary. Of 
course pre-Polynesian would remain more like 
its Fijian sister-dialect than lke other dialects 
in the Fipan chain for a time, and then become 
less like any of them than all of them were like 
each other. But all of this 1s implied by assum- 
ng that the proto-language was multi-dialec- 

, 80 nothing 18 gained by proposing an addi- 
tion to comparative theory that threatens the 
concept of unilineal descent. 

The case for a special genetic relationship 
between Tokalau Fijian and Polynesian itself 
seems weak, in any case. On the evidence pro- 
vided, ıt seems that only two mmatical 
morphemes are shared exclusively by Poly- 
nesian and Tokalau Fijian as defined; both 
of them are restricted in Fiji to Lau, an area 
settled and dominated in historical times by 
Tongans. Neither is shown to be an mnovation. 
The dozen or so non-grammatical words cited 
as exclusively shared with Polynesian are 
mostly found only in the same area, and 
borrowing seems & reasonable explanation for 
their distribution. 

BRUOB BIGGS 


Marie-Françoise Romar: Le 6 
(Ile de Mayotte, Comores), première 
approche d'un parler de la langue 
comorienne. (Langues et Cultures 
Africaines, 3). 265 pp. Paris: 
SELAF, 1984. Fr. 90. 


Until recently, the four dialecte of Comorian 
spoken on the Comoro islands off the East 
African coast had been inadequately and 
unevenly described. Attention had focused on 
the two larger communities, those of Grande- 
Comore and Anjouan, while the speech of 
Mayotte (population 60,000; dialect (Shi-) 
Maore) and Mohél was essentially ignored. 
Between 1976 and 1981 a French team under 
the direction of P. Alexandre set out to cover 
the dialects m a more balanced way. They 
proceeded on two levels: they used a slightly 
modified version of Guthrie’s Bantu question- 
naire, which aims at morphological and 
syntactic features, but from which basio 
phonology can obviously also be extracted: 
and they tape-recorded a number of stories 
from each island, with the intent of captunng 
more natural speech. A selection of these 
Comorian stories can be seen in M.-F. Rombi 
and M. A. Chamanga: Contes comoriens, 
(fleuve et flamme) (Paris, 1980). 

Romb: carried out the Maore survey, with 
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help and translation from a local assistante. 
The present work 18 basically her 1981 Paris 
doctoral thesis, little modified except in terms 
of presentation. After a brief introduction 
outlining the contemporary language situation, 
the real or assumed historical background, and 
the Mayotte economy, the book divides into 
six parts: phonology (pp. 21-64), the noun 
class system (65-126), the verb (127-85), 
certain morphosyntactic phenomena (187-98), 
two Maore stories with literal French transla- 
tion (199-241), and a glossary (247-61) 

Most of the chapter on phonology deals with 
consonants, ın a more or less phonemic frame- 
work: ‘more or less’, because there 1s some 
switching between synchronic statement and 
diachronic remarks about Bantu versus Arabic. 
The bulk of the section on consonants 18 
devoted to exemplifying phonemic contrasts. 

The chapters on noun and verb proceed 
along standard descriptive lines. Two large 
sections on the morphology and general 
semantics of the noun classes, and on concord 
and pronominal correlates, are equal in size, 
and are followed by a few pages on the surface 
order of constituents of the noun phrase. 
Similarly, after a structural introduction and 
an outline of verbal extensions, the verb chap- 
ter deals with tense, aspect, and mood The 
short fourth chapter, on the morphosyntax of 
prepositions and conjunctions, points to the 
possibility of interaction between verbal/ 
Bantu and nominal/Arabic strategies. 

The glossary, with approximately 850 stems, 
covers not only the material of the book, but 
also of the Maore texts m Rombi and Cha- 
manga ‘Contes Comoriens’. Although 16 
covers the latter completely, 1t omits dozens of 
items from the text to which 15 is the glossary. 

A number of small quibbles are in order 
about presentation and content. Thus, the 
newer orthography used in the main text 
differs 1n certain ways from the older usage of 
the accompanying texts at the end, which 18 
confusing. Further, while IPA usage dis- 
tinguishes dental from alveolar by using 
subscripts for the former, this text does the 
opposite. Also, in the glossary, there 18 some 
confusion about how to deal with glides and 
how to enter items which have phonological 
alternation in the stem-initial consonant. 
Next, only two pages are given to supraseg- 
mentals: in view of ourrent interest in the 
evolution of tone systems, this 1s somewhat 
disappointing, as Comorian, including Maore, 
seems to be in the fascmating final stage of 
moving from restricted tones to a stress system 
like that of Swahil. In the same vein, since 
Comorian 1s the only Sabalu language to retain 
active noun preprefixes, it would have been 
nice to have had more about their syntax and 
semantics In the verb chapter, a distinction 
between tense and aspect 1s drawn which does 
not entirely fit the data as presented. Finally 
some observations at least about surface 
syntax other than that of the Noun Phrase 
would have been possible within the limitations 
of the available corpus. 

The author is quite clear about her frame- 
work. This is mtended as an introductory 
structural statement about Maore, not as & 
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theoretically sophisticated analysis. Indeed, In describmg the factors leading to the 
iven the wide are of the book, it would collapse of the Merina monarchy, Ellis might 
ardly have been feasible to have gone into have given more weight than he does to the 


more detail at particular pomts. The book is 
solid, contains a lot of data, and points to 
similarities and differences between Maore and 
both other Comorian dialects and Swahili 
(Swahil and Comorian are the two East 
African languages most influenced by Arabic). 
It will be useful to those mterested in general 
Bantu structure, in Comorian, in comparisons 
with Swahili, and as a starting point for further 
in depth studies of specific aspects of Maore or 
other Comorian dialects 
DEREK NURSE 


STEPHEN ELLIS: The rising of the Red 


Shawls: a revolt in Madagascar 
1895-1899, (African Studies Series, 
43. x, 214 pp. Cambridge, ete. : 


Cambridge University Press, 1986. 
£25. 


This 18 an important and illuminating study 
of a key event ın the modern history of 
Madagascar—the rebellion which broke out a 
few months after the French military invasion 
brought about the collapse of the Merma 
monarchy in September 1895. The French 
advance to the capital Antananarivo was the 
most costly in lives of all their colonial cam- 
paigns, but nearly all the deaths were the 
result of disease; the Malagasy army, though 
on paper formidable, well armed and partly 
tramed by British officers, performed abys- 
mally. The menalamba rebellion in the plateau 
area (menalamba = red shawls, because the 
normally white lamba or shawl worn by the 
Malagasy became stamed with the red laterite 
earth during the campaigns) took over three 
years to subdue and to some extent effaced the 
shameful memory of the army’s poor showing. 
It was followed by prolonged resistance else. 
where in the island to the process of ‘ paoifica- 
tion’ which was not completed until 1905. 
Whilst some space is devoted to the progress of 
‘ pacification’ elsewhere, the main thrust of 
Stephen Ellis’s book is a detailed and masterly 
analysis of the causes, progress, and consequen- 
ces of the rebellion in the central plateau area of 
Imerina. 

Elhs has drawn on a vast range of sources, 
including many unpublished documents such 
as the memorrs of Hippolyte Laroche, the first 
French Resident-General after the occupation 
in 1895; most Jandably he has learnt sufficient 
of the difficult Malagasy language to make use 
of the substantial Malagasy archives. He is 
thus able to present the most detailed picture 
yet available of the political, social, and 
economic structure of Merina society in the 
nineteenth century. This society was complex 
and deeply divided: Ellis analyses differences 
of attitude—to the monarchy and the ruling 
families, to the different Christian churches, 
the French and the rebellion—between not 
only the regions of Imerina (itself about the 
size of Wales) but also individual villages 
within regions and even families maide 
villages. 


relentless pressure of the French over the years. 
The 1883-86 war and the huge indemnity 
imposed by the peace treaty crippled the primi- 
tive economy and led to extra taxation and 
forced labour which further alienated the 
peasantry and swelled the ranks of bandits 
operating on the frontiers of Imerina; whilst 
the constant effort of resisting French demands 
drained the energy of the ageing (though, pace 
Ellis, far from senile) Prime Minister. But he 
rightly emphasizes that the weaknesses which 
undermined the will to resist the French were 
already present before 18883—the over- 
pes 5 of power in the hands of the 
Prime Minister, the excessive privileges and 
rapaoity of the ruling families, the uneven 
burden of forced labour. The opening up of the 
island to foreign trade had produced effects 
paralleled in many Third World countries 
today: the drift to the towns, the decline of 
agriculture and the growing taste for imported 
oods leading to serious foreign exchange 
deficits. Above all the offioial adoption of 
Christianity in 1869 and the concomitant 
destruction of the symbols of the old religion, 
the talismans (or idols as the missionaries 
called them), was a profound shock to the 
national ethos and inoreased the alienation of 
the population from its rulers. 

The absence of the protective talismans was 
widely blamed for the failure to repel the 
French invaders in 1895. The rebellion ini- 
tially was not so much anti-Frenoh as anti- 
foreign and specifically anti-Christian (the 
first victims were a British Quaker missionary 
couple and Malagasy Christians were & major 
target); and it drew much of its military 
strength from the armed bandits whose depra- 
dations had gravely undermined law and order 
in the Jast years of the monarchy. Its character 
gradually changed in response to the severity of 
French repressive measures and the attempts 
of Jesuit missionaries to exploit the French 
invasion by taking over or destroying Pro- 
testant churches. Thus the rebellion acquired a 
more normal nationalist and anti-French 
character, with Malag Catholics seen in- 
creasingly as pro-French and the British- 
trained Protestants, instead of being one of the 
main tergets, becoming the allies of the 
menalamba against the French. This division 
continued during colonial times and right up 
to the present day, with the Merina Protestants 
providing the main nationalist opposition to 
the French. 

The first Governor of the new French 
colony, General Gallien:, considered one of the 
ablest of French pro-consuls, does not come out 
too well from Ellis's scrutiny. After the cynical 
execution of two 1 Malagasy on specious 
charges of fomenting the rebellion had been 
criticized in Paris, he persuaded surrendering 
rebel leaders to provide faked evidence to 
justify the executions; other rebels were 
similarly induced to fake evidence of British 
involvement in the rebellion. Later Gallient’s 
enthusiasm for ambitious public works projects 
caused heavy suffering among the unfortunate 
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forced labourers; and he left Madagascar 
under something of a cloud. 

There is cient to do more than 
hint at the wide range of new information and 
valuable insights provided by Stephen Ellis in 
this study. fis style 18, unusually for an aca- 
demic treatise, clear and readable, aspiring at 
times to elegance. The book has been well pro- 
duced, with an excellent bibliography and no 
detectable misprints other than some for- 

ivable misspellings of long and difficult 
alagasy names; though some photographs 
and a few more maps would have been wel- 
come. Criticisms of the text are few and minor 
and relate mainly to the introductory chapter 
where there are occasional doubtful nterpreta- 
tions and areas of vagueness in the treatment 
of the early history of the Merina people. The 
only important regret is that the book 18 
directed at specialists on Madagascar, and a 
detailed knowledge of the historical, geo- 
phical, and ethnic background 1s assumed. 

n the absence of a more comprehensive intro- 
ductory chapter and a wider use of explanatory 
footnotes, the non-expert will have to struggle 
with an unfamiliar political, social, and cul- 
tural background made more forbidding by the 
discouragingly long names of people and 
places. This is a pity as the book deserves a 
wide audience and can be read with much 
profit by students of general colonial history 
and Third World nationalism. In his introduo- 
tion, the author expresses the hope that in 
telling the story of the menalamba he will con- 
tribute to a wider understanding of Malagasy 
history. He has amply succeeded in this aim. 

MERVYN BROWN 


H. G. KIPPeNBERG and others (ed.): 
Representations of gods. (Visible 
religion: annual for religious icono- 
graphy. Vol. 11.) x, 173 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1983. Guilders 75. 


The plan of this Annual was briefly described 
1n the review of Vol. 1 (BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1984, 
608). The papers in Vol. 11 are again related to 
a broad theme, but again loosely and with no 
claim to cover its main aspects. The eight 
studies gathered here are, however, mainly of a 
high standard and are well supported by 98 
illustrations occupying 60 pages. Three of the 
contributions, which account for more than 
half of the volume between them, are abso- 
lutely authoritative, by masters of their sub- 
jecte: R. M. Berndt on ‘ Images of God in 
Aboriginal Australia ', A. M. Hocquenghem on 
characteristic features of divine beings among 
the Mochioas of Peru, and H. von Btieteneron 
on the pi nie of myth and iconography 
in relation to Durgä Mahigüsuramardint. Since 
there is not a little to criticize in this volume, 
let this high praise stand first: it will be 
expanded below. 

e introduction, by L. P. van den Bosch, 
aims to sketch the theme of ‘ Representations 
of gods’ and indicate how the various essays 
relate to it. He starts with assertions about 
attitudes to iconography in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam which the reviewer finds 
highly questiongble— partly because of the 
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doctrinaire struoturalist bias which 1s evident 
m this volume, as in its predecessor. It is not 
satisfactory simply to characterize Judaism as 
an anti-iconic religion and construct reasons 
for this, when practice has so constantly belied 
such a theory. (Even in the Bible which forbids 
anthropomorphism or theriomorphism, the 
prohibition evidently never affected verbal 
images.) These opening paragraphs show an 
imperfect understanding of the basic ‘ saora- 
mental’ world view not only of Christianity 
but also, in a way, of its cultural sister, 
Judaism. But the rest of the mtroduction 
is more helpful, and brings out, on Lévi- 
Straussian lines, such common patterns of 
theme and interpretation as the volume 
presents. 

Unfortunately, the opening essay, ‘ Das Bild 
des Unsichtbaren. Zu den fruhen Christus- 
bildern ', by M. Barasch, 18 the least satisfac- 
tory item in the volume, and it may also bave 
influenced the introduction in the respect just 
criticized. A disappointing text 18 matched by 
poor use of illustrations (including a simple 
mistake regarding a famous mosaic) and an 
antiquated bibliography, which fails to reflect 
how this subject has revolutionized in the 
past 30 years. 

In the other essay on Christian themes, I. P. 
and C. Cuhanu study the Ascent of Elyah 
and the Dormition of Mary in Rumanian folk 
icons and interestingly suggest that pre- 
Christian religion has left traces. Certainly, 
such influences are not infrequent m popular 
Orthodox and Catholic religion ; but the philo- 
logical arguments need a more up-to-date 
treatment. As for the legend of the Jew whose 
hands were out off and restored, whatever the 
reasons why this came to be a favourite detail 
in Balkan icons, it ought to be said clearly that 
it is explicit in the Greek literary tradition 
from John of Thessalonica in the early sixth 
century. 

The only article on a Jewish theme, by J. 
Gutmann, on the Judaeo-German custom of 
embroidering and treasuring cloths used at 
circumcision, 18 interesting, Tat strange as a 
contribution to a volume on representations 
of gods. 

Two articles deal with ancient Near Eastern 
ig rm : H. Sauren discusses the dress of gods 
in Mesopotamian literary and visual docu- 
menta, identifying the symbolic regalia related 
especially to planetary deities, while W. 
Neumer-Pfau discusses the warrior-goddesses 
who take part in the Gigantomachy on the 
great frieze of the Pergamon Altar, relating 
them to the Anatolian cult of the Great 
Mother. 

The articles mentioned with special prar,» 
at the beginning are also those which range 
farthest beyond the Near Eastern and Euro- 
pean fields. R. M. Berndt is the leading 
authority on Australian Aboriginal religion, 
and his article gives a most informative intro- 
duction te its subject. A. M. Hocquenghem, 
likewise an authomty on the Mochicas of Peru, 
examines two important iconographic features, 
the fangs bared by supernatural beings and the 
serpents, usually attached to their girdles: 
these symbolize respectively the absolute 
authority and the rmmortality of the ancestors, 
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whose authority is vested in the shamans of the 
Mochicas and other Andean peoples. 

The longest, most closely argued and most 
fully Wustrated contribution to the volume is 
that by H. von Stietencron, ‘ Die Gottin Durga 
Mahisasuramardin{. Mythos, Darstellung und 

eschichtliche Rolle bei der Hinduisierung 
diens °. He leads the reader with admirable 
clarity and most convinomgly through the 
labyrinth of variant and developing myths and 
visual representations concerning the vic- 
torious battle of the supreme Goddess over the 
champion of their enemies, the Asuras, who first 
took the form of a bull. The proposed develop- 
mental history and analysis : most illumi- 
natingly related to the Brahmin adoption and 
exploitation of a powerful myth which they 
found to hand in popular culture. The reviewer 
18 not 1n & position to criticize this analysis, but 
would balance some previous sceptical remarks 
about doctrinaire structuralism by saying that 
this article seems to present structuralist 

anthropology at ite best. 

ROBERT MURRAY 


A. M. KHazanov: Nomads and the 
outside world. Translated by Julia 
Crookenden. (Cambridge Studies in 
Social Anthropology, 44.) xxviii, 
366 pp. Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984. £37.50, $65. 


We do not take kindly to those who trans- 
gress what we have defined as the ‘ normal’ 
parameters of space and time. When they live 
in communities like ies, bohemians or 
hippies and, without actually breaking the law, 
refuse to inhabit ‘normal’ dwellings, to per- 
form ‘normal’ activities at ‘ normal’ hours, 
and perhaps worst of all to ‘ settle down ’, they 
threaten our civilized way of life with its 
clearly measured and organized spatial and 
temporal order. Like ıt or not, these commu- 
nities belong to our society; but familiarity 
breeds contempt and dislike of them as ‘ back- 
ward’, ‘disorderly’ and ‘dirty’, despite 
recent studies showing that, for example, 
gypsies regard us, tho Gorgios, as dirty for not 
observing what to them are categorical rules of 
cleanliness. 

Our attitude to such deviant ° Others’ is, 
however, ambivalent and inevitably coloured 
by counter-images, the myths of the outlaw 
and the nomad. Outlaws, as heroes for today, 
are individuals not groups: Robin Hood’s 
direct heirs are the fantasy loners James Bond, 
Superman, Luke Skywalker; his band of out- 
laws resurfaces, at a convenient distance, in the 
American West of the cowboy and the Magni- 
ficent Seven. Nomads are even more remote: 
there were none in Merrie England, and even 
when we had an Empire, the tribes that harried 
our frontiers were not nomads, while the 
nomads we knew were often secret allies creat- 
ing trouble for foreign governments of which 
we did not really approve. For Western Euro- 
peans now, the term ‘ nomad ’ conjures up only 
positive and romantic images: desert hospita- 
lity, arcadian shepherds, Biblical patriarchs. 
Only remotely do we now recall the medieval 
devastations of the Mongol hordes. Nomads 
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and outlaws are for us a different sort of 
‘Other’; they are not our problem, not part 
of our time and space. emote and un- 
threatening, we attribute to their way of life 
enviable qualities of freedom, nobility, purity 
and simplicity. , 

For the Russians it has been very different. 
As Gellner points out in his essential Foreword 
to this important book, ‘ Russian history and 
consciousness . . . 18 pervaded by an awareness 
of the nomad problem.’ The Russian image of 
nomads is one of predators and parasites; from 
their conquest of the first Russian state to their 
final conquest, within living memory, by the 
Soviets, nomads have left their mark on the 
Russian soul. It is fitting that the first major 
theoretical and comparative study of nomads 
should have been done by a Russian anthropo- 
logist—but ıt 18 perhaps only possible for ıt to 
be of general interest (as it 18) because the 
author is also clearly a dissident, or at least 
unorthodox in his field. K. Marx dues not 
appear in the massive bibliography; in the 
text he fi only to be indirectly criticized 
through the work of some ardent and (Khaza- 
nov says) misdirected Western disciples. 

None the less, Khazanov’s approach to 
nomadism 18 essentially historical-materialist. 
He takes a strictly economio definition of 
nomads as ‘ mobile, extensive pastoraliste '. 
Where non-Marxists have sought to study 
separately the implications of nomadism as 
pastor ihata and nomadism as movement, 

azanov is interested only in the former, 
noting that ‘ all forms of pastoraliam may be 
ed as different methods of economio 
adaptation, the parameters of which are deter- 
muned. in the final analysis, by ecology and the 
level of technological development" (p. 09). 
Assembling an enormous range of historical 
&nd ethnographio materiale by Russian and 
Western scholars, he establishes a typology of 
nomadic societies, classified according to 
mainly geographical criteria, and he carefully 
examines the evidence for the origins of 
nomadism in each region—the stoppos and 
highlands of Eurasia, the Middle , the 
Near East (including North Africa) and East 
Africa. Nomadio economies he finds to be 
unstable and dependant on Ron sere 
sources of food and goods. The major features 
of nomadio social organization, m particular 
the development of social inequality, refleot 
the nature of relations with the outside. He 
examines the various forms those relations 
take (settlement, trade, tribute, raiding, sub- 
miesion, subjugation), the emergence of states 
among nomads, and the history of nomad rela- 
tions with settled states in each region. 
Throughout he is commendably cautious in 
dealing with the evidence, and concerned to 
debunk prevailmg myths about nomads, for 
example that the patriarchs of Israel were 
nomads (they were actually much involved in 
agriculture), that nomadism developed out of 
a hunting way of life (in almost all cases ıt was 
a late development out of settled farming), 
that nomads are not interested in conserving 
pastures (there are counter-examples from 
each region) 

Kharanov's theory of nomadism lies im his 

most general conclusions: that nomadic socie- 
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ties, and indeed the very existence of nomad- 
18m, are a function of their relations with the 
outside world, and that nomadism 1s essentially 
a stagnant s0010-economic form, an evolu- 
tionary cul-de-sac. The significance of these 
conclusions in terms of a debate that has long 
occupied Soviet scholars 18 pointed out by 
Gellner in his Foreword. If Western anthropo- 
logists and historians have not often argu 

such terms, the materials and questions raised 
in this book will encourage them to do so now. 

With such a comprehensive account of a 
single topic, ıt ıs tempting to ask what can have 
been left out. The answer in this case 18, of 
course, a great deal, though little that did not 
directly concern the author and the issues he 
addresses. One dimension notably absent from 
the book, which many Western specialists on 
nomadism, following recent trends in anthro- 
pology, are finding increasingly important, 18 
that of culture, religion and symbolism. As 
Khazanoy reiterates, there seems to be no 
single social form or institution that 18 univer- 
sal or characteristic among nomads, which 
indicates & certam falseness about the very 

category 'nomadism'. An answer may be 
sought in the implications of the main defining 
features of nomads, namely, mobility, tents, 
and domesticated animals. First, nomads and 
other travellers who follow an annual cycle of 
movement experience special conjunctions of 
space and time, marked by particular social 
and cultural events. Secondly, nomads and 
other campers who constantly dismantle and 
re-erect their dwellings are especially aware of 
how their domestic environment is constructed 
and generally imbue it with particular cultural 
meanings. Thirdly, nomads and other pas- 
toralists have a special symbiotic relation with 
their livestook, expressed in particular sym- 
bolic forms. Found together, as they are 
among pastoral nomads, these three features 
imply a particular kind of view of the world. 
A general study of this aspect of nomadism 
would be fascinating, but it has yet to be done. 
Kharzanov’s study, admirable in so many ways, 
is prevented from tackling such issues at least 
in part because he takes a narrow economic 
view of nomads, finding only their pastoralism 
of theoretical interest and playing down or 
ignoring the cultural implications of their 
mobility and their tents. 

This narrowness of approach 18 reflected 
in other imperfections in the analysis. In 
his discussion of ‘nomadic communities’ 
(pp. 180-38) he refers approvingly to an article 
of mine, but misses what T I argue to be the 


essential cultural and social dimensions, seeing 
the community simply in spatial and economic 
terms. In several passages he relies on a 8 
functionalist notion of society’s ‘needs’. 
Insisting on the dependence of nomadic socie- 
ties on the outside world, he nowhere analyses 
what such a ‘society’ might be. Inevitably, 
many of his conclusions apply not merely to 
nomads but to tribal societies, whatever their 
economic base; while repeating the mistaken 
cliché that all nomads are ideologically hostile 
to settled people, he none the less confuses 
nomad and settled, for instance in many 
es where he uses as examples the Afghan 
tribes—few of whom were or are nomads. 

Quibbles could be raised over further minor 
errors and omissions. Topics that might have 
been discussed include some that are broached 
and dismissed (pastoral nomadism in the New 
World; the question of why patriarchal insti- 
tutions and Islam seem so characteristic of 
nomads in the Old World) and some that are 
strangely not mentioned at all (the relations of 
men and women among nomads; nomads ın 
the Ottoman Empire; the nomad states of 
West Africa). A variety of errors may be attri- 
buted to the cers and the rinting . 

‘arabic’ for ‘arable’ (p. 19); ‘Shab-nama’ 
for ‘Shah-nama’ (p. 50); 0 kurgan’ is a 
Turkic, not a Russian term (p. 90); ‘reverse’ 
for ‘reserve’ (p. 148); ' Khan-khel Abdali’ 
for (presumably) ‘ Malik Sado Abdali’ (p. 218) ; 
some confusion in the summary and dating of 
Safavid and Qajar history (pp. 269-71); mis- 
spelling throughout of Elphinstone, and of 
Qaraqoyunlu and Aqgoyunlu; and numerous 
errors in the 50-page bibliography. 

But these are unimportant flaws m a most 
important and valuable book. Gellner is to be 
congratulated once again for introducing us to 
2 major work of Soviet scholarship, and one 
that will be of considerable influence and use 
in the West. Nomads and the outside world 18 of 
primary interest to anthropologists and his- 
torians, but the clarity of the argument and the 
jargon-free writing, together with the illumi- 
nating Foreword, make the book accessible to 
a much wider readership. The subject is not 
merely the origins and nature of nomadism ; 
it is, as Khazanov is well aware, a factual back- 
ground to a general history of the fascination 
of settled civilization with ite nomadic 
‘Other’. That history remains to be written. 
We shall have to wait even longer for a general 
history of nomads’ views of ‘ civilization ’. 

RICHARD TAPPER 
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Doxazp B. REDFORD: Akhenaten, the 
heretic king. xxvi, 255 pp., front. 
Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University 
Press, 1984. £27.40. 


The literature on the Amarna period is 
growing continuously, but ıt must be admitted 
that most of it is either a reworking of the same 
art-historical material, combined with a more 


or less imaginative commentary, or yet one 
more contribution to the endless saga of 
Akhenaten and his convoluted family relation- 
ships. Redford's book is quite different. It ı8 
ly an interim report on the excavations at 

ast Karnak, and the Akhenaten Temple 
Project from which they were derived. Red. 
ford, as director of these projects, 18 clearly the 
authority to write about them. But the pur- 
pose of the work 15 also to give an assessment of 
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Akhenaten and his place in history, in the light 
of the new knowledge from Karnak. It is a 
remarkable achievement, which supersedes 
most of the existing literature completely. It is 
inevitable that there are weaknesses: the 
balance between archaeological report on the 
author's excavations and intellectual assess- 
ment of the ‘ heretic’ Pharaoh 1s not always 
well maintamed, and it 18 sometimes difficult 
to decide which kind of readership the book 18 

to attract. Not everyone will agree, 
either, with Redford’s lack of interest in 
Hehopolis and other sites, or his interpretation 
of some of the family relationships (terms such 
as ‘mistresses’ and ‘bastards’ are surel 
better avoided). Some may find the author’s 
view of Akhenaten’s religious thought sli htly 
naive and diffioult to follow, but Redford 
final assessment of Akhenaten as a tyrannical, 
grotesque and immature ruler 18 probably 
correct. For the first time in recent years, we 
can appreciate disinterestedly why the ave 
Egyptian preferred the orthodoxy of his tradi- 
tional views to the refined solipsism of the 
Amarna ‘revolution’. This book, which 8 
attractively produced by Princeton University 
Press, is essential reading for anyone who 
wishes to come to terms with the Amarna 
period. 

J. D. BAY 


Yona Basan: Homilies in the Neo- 
Aramaic of the Kurdsstans Jews on the 
Parashot Way, Beshallah and Ystro. 
Edttion, Hebrew translation and 4ntro- 
duction. vi, 312 pp. Jerusalem: Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
1984. 


It so happens that Neo-Aramaic dialects 
firat began sporadically to be written down by 
both Jewish and Christian speakers in Kur- 
distan at much the same time, in the early 
seventeenth century; the Jewish texts thus 
put mto writing were midrashie in character, 
whereas the Christian ones were mostly poetio. 
In an earlier volume Sabar published one of 
these midrashim, under the subtitle 4 Neo- 
Aramaic Midrash on Beshallah (1976). The 
present volume collects together all three 
major midrashim that are preserved in four 
seventeenth-century manuscripts; these con- 
cern the biblical sections Wayhi (Gen. 
47:28-49:28), Beshallah (Exod. 13:17- 
15 : 26) and Yitro (Exod. 18 : 1-20 : 23). 

The mtroduction provides a sucomot survey 
of the literature in these Jewish Neo-Aramaio 
dialects; much the same ground was covered 
by Sabar for English readers in an appendix to 
his earlier edition of the msdrash on Beshallah 
and (more briefly) m the introduotion to his 
The folk literature of the Kurdistani Jews (1982). 
In the edition of the three midrashim a facing 
Hebrew translation us given, together with 
notes drawing attention to els. For a 
phonetic transcription and an English transla- 
tion of the second midrash, that on Beshallah, 
the reader can refer back to Sabar’s earlier 
edition of that text. 

Two appendices are provided: first a sum- 
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mary grammatical outline, similar to that 
given in his book of 1976, and then a full glos- 
sory io the texts; here each entry is provided 
with a phonetic transcription as well as a 
Hebrew translation. There are also good 
indexes. 

This is undoubtedly a very worthwhile 
volume and it contains much that will be of 
considerable interest to scholars working in 
the two different fields of Aramaic dialectology 
and midrashic literature. 

SEBASTIAN BROOK 


R. S. BHATNAGAR: Dimensions of 
classical Sufi thought. xx, 241 pp. 
Delhi, ete.: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1984. Rs. 130. 


The publishers make great olaims for this 
book: ‘ Dimensions of classical Süft thought 
is one of the foremost attempts of our time at 

resenting the theory and practice of classical 

üfism (developed up to dftoenth cen of 
the present era) in a philosophical cast.’ [t 1s 
to be doubted whether this claim can be sus- 
tained in view of & number of recent studies, 
especially in French and in German, on this 
theme, several of which have been reviewed in 
BSOAS. It should be noted that works in 
European langu other than English, are 
conspicuous by their absence in the biblio- 


hy. 
ota said, this little book is not without 
value. In several respects it fills a gap in the 

ing lst of those, especially studente, and 
not only Asian students, who want to obtain a 
comprehensive, well documented and straight- 
forwardly presented account of the history of 
Islamic mysticism from ite beginnings up to 
the time of contemporary Islam, for little is 
said about developments since the fifteenth 
century. The author, who teaches philosophy 
in the University of Allahabad, and who has 
written a book on The mystwal philosophy of 
Urdu poets, draws extensively on Persan 
sources. 

His transliteration 18 very consistent, 
although ‘ayn is perversely shown as a 
hamza. There are occasional ain in 
the ing of proper names, Ibnu'l-Mukaffa 
(p. 95) ا‎ Mogata (p. 29) and tayird 
instead of tajrid (p. 42), for example. Typo- 
graphical errors, though, are fewer than in most 
publications from the East, and, in fact, fewer 
than in many works published on Islamic sub- 
jecta in this country. The lay-out is clear, 
neatly set out in pha, and emimently 
suited for students or for lectures on specific 
themes and topics. In density of detail the 
book merits comparison with the authoritative 
introductory books by Professor A. J. Arberry, 
whose name figures prominently in the 
bibliography. 

Particularly useful and interesting are ch. iv, 
* Reconciliation of theological and mystical 
trends’; ch. v, ‘ Development of Süfi thought 
in India; and ch. ix, San fraternities and 
schools of thought’, which mtroduces several 
Turug that are little mentioned elsewhere. 
There is a 20-page appendix which explains 
technical terms. 
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This book should not be overlooked in the 
preparation of reading lists in religious studies, 
especially in introducing the mystical teachings 
of Islam. 

E. T. N. 


JERE L. BACHARAOE: A Middle East 
studies handbook. x, 160 pp. Cam- 
bridge, etc.: Cambridge University 
Press, [1985]. £25 (£9.95). 

This is a revised edition of a book originali 

ublished in 1974 as 4 Near Hast studies ha 

[den : 670-1974. It contains chapters on trans- 

literation systems and Islamio names; stan- 

dard abbreviations; the Islamic calendar 

(including a conversion table for Christian and 

Hijri dates) ; dynasties, rulers and administra- 

tors (including lists and genealogical tables) ; 

various ‘supplementary charts’; a chrono- 
logy ; acronyms of organizations; 51 historical 

maps in black-and-white; a gazetteer; a 

glossary; and indexes. 

Extensive sampling este that the infor- 
mation given is very reliable and well informed, 
though it is almost inevitable that such a com- 
pilation should contain & few slips: on p. 6, 
the abbreviation EHR is given as ‘ English 
Historical Review/Economsc Historical Re- 
view’. The latter should be ‘ Economic 
History Review ', and is surely conventionally 
abbreviated as EconH R? 6 on p. 88 
marks a mysterious city called Khuzistan, east 
of Ahwüz, and Khurramshahr Khurr- 
manshahr. Such details can easily be corrected 
in the subsequent edition that will no doubt in 
due course be called for. Altogether this is a 
compilation of great usefulness 

D. O0. MORGAN 


Hans-JÜRGEN Purser: Saudi Arabia: 
bibliography on society, politics, eco- 
nomics/Bibliographie zu Gesellschaft, 
Politik, Wirtschaft. Literatur seit dem 
18. Jahrhundert in westeuropaischen 
Sprachen mit Standortnachwetsen. 
(Bibliographies on Regional Geo- 
graphy and Area Studies, 4) xci 
[English/German introduction], 405 

pp. München, etc.: K. G. Saur, 1984. 

£33 


This is a very comprehensive and exhaustive 
bibliography. Tt lists not only monographs but 
articles in journals, theses, business reports, 
and reports from government bodies and 
research institutes. It has a useful introductory 
essay in German and English on the back- 
ground to the modern Saudi state and a de- 
tailed study, in both languages, of the literature 
of the subject from 1750-1983. This comes to 
the not ve ising conclusion that from a 
situation of parity with German and French, 
the great dominance of English has appeared 
since the Second World War, and that studies 
have steadily increased in number as the Saudi 
oil industry jas increased in importance. Tt has 
& full subject index in German and English, 
and an author index, in addition to its being in 
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Author order. Finally, it gives a location for 
each work cited, but this 18 of limited use out- 
side Germany as all the libraries mentioned 
are in that country. With a total of 3,680 
entries, this bibliography is several times larger 
than any other bibliography on this topic, and 
should be a very useful bibliographic tool. Its 
only major fault is that it lacks a title index, 
which would have been more useful than an 
author index which sumply repeats the order of 
citations in the body of the work, and therefore 
adds very httle. 
PETER COLVIN 


Att Banvazizt [and] PROUCHESTIA 
Gooparzi: Social stratification in the 
Middle East and North Africa: a 
bibliographic survey. xiii, 248 pp. 
London and New York: Mansell 
Publishing Ltd., 1984. 


This bibliography, with a deceptively precise 
title, attempts to list all the monographs, 
theses and journal articles in English and 
French that M req: from 1946 to 1982 on the 
topio of social stratification. Its short intro- 
duction pointe out the diffloulty of applying 
concepts developed for the 0 of Western 
industrialized societies to an area like the 
Middle East, with its v different social 
structures, and lack of the data which are the 
chief source material for sociological research 
in the West. As a result its coverage 18 wider 
than its title might suggest, and it includes 
anthropological studies of small groups, and 
historical and political studies. It 18 arranged 
in alphabetical order of countries, and then 
under authors. Access to the subjects is 
through an index which gives some thirty, 
fairly broad headings, from Bourgeoisie, 
Business élites and merchants to Working class. 
This should prove to be a very useful biblio- 
graphy for social scientists interested in this 
area. The further and more detailed biblio- 
graphies of individual countries, which are to 
list items in local as well as Western languages, 
and which are to be produced by the same Task 
Force on social stratification in the Middle 
East that sponsored this bibliograph , will be 
awaited eagerly by workers in this field. 

PETER COLVIN 


TuwoER BAYKARA: Yatağan: her geyi 
tle ‘ tarihi yagatma denemesi ’. (Studia 
Culturae Islamicae, 21.) vii, 212 pp. 
Tokyo: Institute for the Study of 
Languages and Cultures of Asia 
Minor, 1984. 


This books is a portrait of the author’s home 
village of Yatağan, near Denizli in south- 
western Anatolia. It takes the form of a com- 
prehensive survey of the historical develop- 
ment of the area and of the way of life of its 
inhabitants. Although the sources used are 
various, survivi historical documents are 
few, and much of the information 1s derived 
from personal observation (e.g. of buildings and 
customs), and from the oral testimony of older 
inhabitants; there is an inevitable emphasis 
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on the village in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Material on natural environment 
and climate, settlement patterns and demo- 
graphic growth, is followed by three principal 
sections on ‘historical legacy’, sources of 
livelihood, and everyday life and customs. The 
appendices include a list of the more prominent 
personalities associated with Yatağan, and a 
transoription of 25 miscellaneous documents, 
letters and reports (again principally nine- 
teenth century). 

Originally a pre-Christian settlement, the 
Mir wa8 occupied by Turks in the late 
twelfth century and became known as Yataÿan 
after the death there in 1244 of a Turkmen 
leader Yatagan-baba. His turbe is the oldest 
surviving building. The roughly contemporary 
Bektasi tekke of Abdi Beg-Sultan, for centuries 
an important focal point in the area, was de- 
molished some time after its closure in 1925. 
Most of the other religious and educational 
buildings date from the second half of the 
eighteenth century, evidently a period of 
prosperity and growth. Yatagan was never an 
important trade or administrative centre, and 
its economy during the Ottoman period thrived 
on its manufacture of gunpowder (barut) 
and of the large, heavy, ourved knife of the 
same name, yalaÿan. The picture of present- 
day Yatağan is that of a flourishing, but un- 
distinguished, agricultural community, with a 
range of the more usual minor crafts. 

Observations on family life, wedding and 
other festival customs, house construction, 
children’s games, local dialect and the like, 
mainly reflect (as the author admits) Yatağan 
as it was in the 19608, when material for the 
study first began to be collected. The informa- 
tion given is neither analytical nor compara- 
tive, but straightforward repo , which 
may have value for anthropological or socio- 
logical study. 

essence, the book is a competent portrait 
of what must be a fairly typical, largely un- 
remarkable, Anatolian village, displaying the 
continuity of long-established crafts and i- 
lies, and supplying the colour of local dialect 
and tradition. Although it wil inevitably be 
of greatest interest to those who already know 
the area, researchers in Turkish cultural studies 
generally may find details worthy of note. 

CHRISTINE WOODHEAD 


Netty Hanna: Construction work in 
Ottoman Castro (1517-1798). (Cahier 
No. 4, Supplément aux Annales 
Islamologiques.) vi, 71 pp. Le Caire: 
Institut Français d' Archéologie Orien- 
tale du Caire, 1984. 


This survey of construction work in Ottoman 
Cairo gives as detailed an account as is possible 
of the regulations governing public, wagf and 
private building. It studies the guilds involved 
and the materials and the wages of the work- 
force. Besides work in the city, there ıs refe- 
rence to the ir of fortresses on the pilgrim 
road through the desert and protection money 
paid to the bedouin. 

The information is succinctly presented and 
the original texts of pertinent documents with 
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translations into English appear as appendices. 
The similarities between Ottoman and Mamlük 
ractice are elucidated ther with their 
erences. From the demolition of old build- 
ings and the expense of transporting the rubble 
on donkeys to the rubbish dumps to the con- 
tinual re-use of materials, Dr. Hanna’s paper 
keeps one’s interest. That it was the custom to 
sell a valuable window in order to pay for the 
necessary repairs to a mosque is thought-pro- 
voking for architectural historians, sociologists 
and economists alike. 

The position of architect is clarified and the 
importance of the judiciary and the courts 
made plain 8818 that of shaykh of any one of the 
guilds of craftsmen involved although it ap- 
pears that one who became unpopular could be 
removed by order of the court. It is interestin, 
that then as now there were problems wit! 
flying freeholds. The rogueries of the period 
were no worse than those encountered today 
but the uncompensated risks endured by badly 
paid building workers 1n the sixteenth century 
were such that one wonders why the young did 
not flee from the hereditary trap. But, then, 
where was there to flee to? 

GODFREY GOODWIN 


Denis WRIGHT: The Persians amongst 
the English: episodes in Anglo- Persian 
history. xix, 273 pp. London: I. B. 
Tauris, 1985. £17.95. 


In 1977 Sir Denis Wright, a distinguished 
former British ambassador in Tehran, pub- 
lished a study of The English amongst the 
Persians during the Qajar period. This is now 
joined by a companion piece, which might have 
seemed on the face of 15 to be dealing with a 
less promising subject: 1n fact, however, it ia 
the new book that is the more intereating of 
the two. It is concerned with episodes in 
Anglo-Persian relations seen from the Persian 
side, from the point of view of shahs, diplomats, 
students and others who visited England or 
had some direct experience of the English. It is 
based on extensive researoh in sources both 
published and unpublished. 

No reader could fail to be entertained and 
instructed by the material Sir Denis presents. 
I, for one, knew nothing previously of the 
proposal in British government circles to 
restore a member of the Qājār house to the 
Persian throne after the abdication of Rida 
Shah in 1941— suggestion that was promptly 
sootched by the formidable British minister in 
Tehran, Sir Reader Bullard. It is possible 
occasionally—but only very occasionally—to 
catch the author out on small details : e.g. on 
p- 145. no one could have walked round the 

rdens of Balliol with A. L. Smith in 1925: 

e had died in 1924; and on p. 209, for 
Randall read Davidson. But such points are 
miniscule: the author's research has been 
extremely thorough. 

This is a book which would do credit to the 
reputauon of a professional scholar in the 
field. In fact, of course, ita author is an 
‘amateur’, himself part of the history of 
Anglo-Persian relations. It is a considerable 
achievement. D. O. MORGAN 
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RAYMOND DELVAL (ed.): A map of the 
Muslims in the world. (The Centre for 
Advanced Studies on Modern Asia and 
Africa (CHEAM), Paris.) Map, 
107 x 166 cm.; explanatory sum- 
mary with statistical tables, 19 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. Guilders 45. 


The very large physical dimensions of this 
ambitiously conceived and handsomely exe- 
cuted map of the distmbution of the world’s 
Muslim population, here estimated at 
805,286,150 or MAR. of & total of 
4,481,907,000, may inhibit its usefulness for 
demonstration purposes. Those without 
access to Bufflcient display space will, however, 
find the accompanying booklet, with its care- 
fully compiled statistics of the Muslim popu- 
lation of each country, or region of the USSR, 
by total and by percentage of the whole popu- 
lation, an invaluable reference guide of handier 
format. The map itself ingeniously combines 
an appropriate series of colours from pale 
yellow through darker shades of green to 
illustrate the percentage of Muslims in relation 
to the total population with a system of super- 
imposed black dota to indicate absolute num- 
bers of 50,000 Muslims. This scheme allows 
the user to gain a vivid and accurate impression 
of the relative distribution of Muslim popula- 
tion both in the Islamic heartlands and in the 
diaspora. If ıt breaks down somewhat in 
Bangladesh and Java, which both appear as 
solid masses of black, this is perhaps only to be 
expected. Rather more surprising may be the 
very similar representations of London and 
Buenos Aires, but the booklet confirms that 
the odori cim of the Muslim population in 
the United Kingdom (1: 4396) and in Argentina 
(1: 1290) are indeed remarkably alike. 

O. SHAOKLH 


ANNE FELDHAUS (ed. and tr): The 
religious system of the Mahänubhava 
sect: the Mahanubhava Suütrapatha. 
[ix], 286pp. Manohar: Manohar 
Publications for the South Asia Insti- 
tute, Heidelberg, New Delhi, 1983. 
Rs. 150. 


This book is divided into three parts, the 
first of which begins with a historical survey of 
the Mahänubhäva sect, for which the Sūtra- 
pátha is the core doctrinal text. Lijäcaritra, 
the biography by the founder, Cakradhara, 18 
also described. This survey 1s concluded by 
drawing attention to those Marathi scholars 
who have made significant contributions to the 
study of Mahanubhava literature. The intro- 
duction continues with an analysis of data 
relating to the composition and date of the text 
and its relationship to the Lildcarntra. The 
Mabänubhäva doctrine of God, a complex 
concept, is studied within the context of pre- 
vailing religious teaching, and this is followed 
by explanations of the cosmology, liberation 
theory, and practices of the seot. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
text of the Sütrapatha, and a scholarly, 
detailed introduction 18 provided. This edition 


of the Sttrapatha is an editorially diplomatio 
one, reproduoing in uncoded Devanigari script 
the readings of the ten different manuscripts. 
The manuscript for the Marathwada Univer- 
sity 18 used as the basis for later translation and 
analysis, since 1t 18 the oldest, most complete, 
and uses relatively few abbreviations. The 
Devanagari text is well printed and the alter- 
native readings are clearly shown at the foot of 
each page. 

The editor displays her dedicated scholarship 
in the English translation of the Sütrapátha. 
There 18, however, one word which appears to 
be wrongly translated: ın Section X (Doc- 
trne), sutra 8, the manuscript reads ‘Jassa 
vatabijt vaia’, which is rendered into English 
as ' Just as there 18 a fig tree in a fig seed’. 
Vata (vada) is the banyan tree, not the fig tree, 
the Marathi word for ‘ fig’ 18 ‘anjir’. Only 
this minor slip mars the excellence of the trans- 
lation. The notes explain difficult or unusual 
words and ideas, an enormous help to the stu- 
dent of Mahänubhäva literature and practice. 

Appendix A considers ‘Pürvi, ‘ Pañ- 
cakrgna' and ' Pañcanäma ', while in Appen- 
dix B the Sütrapätha 18 compared to the 
Lijacaritra, and Appendix C shows the num- 
bering system used in the various manuscripts. 
An extremely helpful section, towards the end 
of the book, is the sūtra index. The biblo- 
graphy and glossary are followed by indexes of 
personal names and place names occurring in 
the text. The editor has rendered substantial 
service not only to the study of the doctrinal 
basis of the Mahänubhäva sect but also to the 
wider field of Marathi literature. 

V. P. KANITKAR 


Henry G. SCHWARZ: The minorities of 
Northern China: a survey. (Studies 
on East Asia, Vol. 17.) xii, 309 pp. 
Washington: Center for East Asian 
Studies. Western Washington Univer- 
sity, 1984. $25. 


The more than 70 pages of bibliography 
which close this book are evidence of the 
interest taken, especially in recent years, in the 
individual minorities of northern China. A 
general survey in a Western language has, 
though, long n & desideratum. Professor 
Schwartz 18 well qualifled, not least by repeated 
personal experience, to fill this gap, and the 
present work 1s a useful handbook even if, in 
view of the vastness of its subject and the 
occurrence of occasional outbursts of intense 
publishing activity—as m the 1950s and again 
today—it 18 not practicable to attain anything 
like comprehensive or complete coverage. 

The book is organized in four sections deal- 
ing respectively with Turkic, Mongolian, 
Manchu-Tungus and ‘other’ (Hui, Korean, 
Tajik and Russian) minorities. Each section 
opens with a statement of size and location of 

e people concerned, followed by other state- 
ments concerning language and literature, 
society, religion, economics, and recent deve- 
lopments. Some accounts, such as that of the 
few Russians left m China, are more succinct. 
The bibliography is subdivided into the same 
subject areas as the text. This 18 a valuable 
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feature, and many titles in Chinese and 
minority languages are listed which might 
otherwise have escaped notice. 

Unavoidably, some sections, e.g. those con- 
cerning better-known minority peoples such 
as the Mongols, contain information which 18 
too elementary to interest the specialist, and 
too scrappy to be of much comfort to the new- 
comer. But in the rest of the book the facts 

resented are such as could otherwise have 
bon recovered only with difficulty, if at all. 
A book of this nature must unfortunately date 
rapidly, but meanwhile, readers in many fields 
on interest will surely find it a welcome and 
reliable reference guide. 
C. R. B. 


Morris RossABi (ed.): China among 
equals: the Middle Kingdom and tts 
neighbors, 10th-14th centuries. xiv, 
419 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1983. £36. $55.28. 


This is & collection of eleven papers arising 
out of a conference held in 1978. As Professor 
Rossabi makes clear ın his introduction, it is an 
attempt to challenge the conventional wisdom 
on imperial] China's foreign relations, which 
asserts that the Chinese imposed their own 
world order on foreign states, refusing to 
regard any of them as equals, showing little 
interest in them and deigning to have dealings 
only with those that would accept the Chinese 
tribute system. The argument of the book as a 
whole is that during the period under consi- 
deration, when China was ruled by the Sung, 
Liao, Chin, and Yuan dynasties, the Chinese in 
fact adopted a much more pragmatio and 
realistic attitude towards their neighbours, 

The evidence presented 18 persuasive, and 
because of the interest the book shows 1n non- 
Chinese states and peoples 1t 18 an 1mportant 
collection for those whose concerns are not 
necessarily primarily sinological. There 18 
much to e learned about Tibet, Korea, and 
the steppe peoples. To single out just one of 
the contributions, T. T. Allsen’s admirable 
study of ‘the Yuan Dynasty and the Uighurs 
of Turfan ın the 13th century’ is a much 
needed deta:led examination of a people whose 
influence on the early evolution of the Mongol 
Empire has long been recognized as having 
been crucial. 

D. O. MORGAN 


Anita CHAN and two others: Chen 
village: the recent history of a peasant 
community in Mao’s China. viii, 
293 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1984. £15.95. 


This book starts off unpromisingly, by mak- 
ing a preemptive defence against the charge 
that because it is the reault of r inter- 
viewing conducted in Hong Kong ıt is therefore 
inadequate. It does indeed seem a curious way 
to go about historical research, for the subject 
matter is a long-eswablished single lineage 
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village, while the interviewees are all non- 
lineage members, urban youths who had been 
sent to Chen Village in 1964 and had later 

one on legally or illegally to Hong Kong. 

et the end result is not inadequate. On the 
contrary, the authors have contrived a fasor- 
nating worm’s eye view of political movements 
in rural China from the mid-1960s to the end of 
the 1970s. It 18 a worm’s eye view because, 
although political movements provide the 
skeleton, the flesh we see 18 the day to day 
confrontations and machinations of ordinary 
people who clearly understood only partially 
what was happening to them. It 18 a story of 
idealism and opportunism, of fervid com- 
mitment and patient time-serving, and at the 
end, & weary cynicism shared alike by the 
activata and by the acquiescents. 

Readers will not find here a detailed explana- 
tion of the nationwide political strivings of the 
past twenty years, nor 18 this an anthropologi- 
cal account of daily life m a South China vil- 
lage, but they will find & readable wealth of 
human. interest anecdote which will explain 
how for the peasant the ‘ fervent cooperative 
spirit of the Thought period of the mid 
1960s had been thoroughly eroded by the 
frustrations of the 1970s’ (p. 270). The final 
chapter, whioh briefly summarizes events up to 
1982, 18 a disturbing chronicle of the negation 
of so much human effort. Even if the refugee 
interviewing technique has imparted a bias to 
this book, 1t must still be seen as an important 
window on Chinese rural development. 

HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Martin Kina Wavre and WILLIAM L. 
Paris: Urban life in contemporary 
China. ix, 408 pp., 8 plates, map. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, [1984]. £25.50. 


In 1978 Parish and Whyte published their 
Village and family in contemporary China. It 
was based on interviews conducted in Hong 
Kong with 65 refugees and has become a 
stan! source of reference on life in the 
Chinese countryside. The same interview tech- 
niques have been used. (with 133 respondants) 
in the present study. 

The book 18 organized n three main sections : 
Urban political economy, Family behaviour, 
and Quality of life. Within these are discussed 
the social structure of the Chinese city, the 
provision of social services, the role of the 
family, marriage patterns, crime, and the 
relationships of the individual with society at 
large. The interviews were conduc in 
1977-78 and the main focus is therefore on 
urban life in the 1970s. However, through 
careful updating sections at the ends of chap- 
ters and above all through a considerable 
amount of reference to the fleld of urban stu- 
dies worldwide, this 18 much more than a state- 
ment aout life in Chinese cities of a previous 
decade. It amounts to an attempt at objective 
assessment of the whole Chinese Communist 
urban social experiment. 

The epproach is perhaps facile at times m its 
comparison of ‘ socialist states ' (which include 
China) with non-socialist or capitalist states, 
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but it does identify important areas of vital 
tension in Chinese society. In particular is 
highlighted the dilemma created by the as- 
sumption of direct control of lowest level 
organizations by the centre. While this control 
was designed to solve age-old problems of 
centralism versus localism it gave rise to new 
problems of lack of cohesiveness at the local 


The process of synthesis of interview data, 


library material and comparative theoretical 
masights has had one unfortunate effect—it has 
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distanced the reader from the lives which the 
interviewees lived in China’s cities. Where 
direct quotation from their interviews is given, 
a much greater sense of reality is communt- 
cated, and this reviewer would have liked far 
more such quotation. Overall, however, this is 
an excellent base for studymg Chinese urban 
life and development and it is by no means 
rendered out: of date by the major economic 
changes which have ocourred in China since its 
publication. 
HUGH D. R. BAKER 
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C. C. Brown: Studies in Country Malay (1956) d : 5 00 
C. J. Dunn: The Early Japanese Puppet Drama )1966( . : 5 50 
P. Hardy: Historians of Medieval India (1960) . ; ; . o.p. 
[Reprinted by Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1982] 
C. Hooykaas: The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) . : 5 00 
J. F. P. Hopkins: Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary 
(1958) . o.p. 
B. Lewis: Handbook of Diplomatic and Political A rabic (1 947) . o.p. 
Hla Pe: Konmara Pya Zat (1952) . 5 5 00 


J. A. Stewart: A Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955). 4 S0 
A. S. Tritton. Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle ae 


(1957) : . : : o.p. 
Published by W. HEFFER AND SONS, LTD. 

*J. Berry: The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) : : : : 1 50 
*J. Berry: The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) . | 2 ; 1 50 
T W. Clark: Introduction to Nepali (1963) : o.p. 

V. Minorsky: A History of Sharvän and Darband in the I0th-1 1 th 
Centuries (1958) í o.p. 

J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus (1958) [Now published by 
Mansell] . 35 00 

J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus—First Supplement (1962) [Now 
published by Mansell] , 25 00 
Ida C. Ward An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) . 0.p. 


Published by LUND HUMPHRIES AND Co., LTD. 
M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.): W. B. Henning memorial 
Volume (1970) . : 18 00 
F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature e welfth 


to Nineteenth Centuries) (1959) . : r 3 00 
A. C. Graham: Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) i , ; 4 00 
Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) . : . : ; 5 95 
P. G. O'Neill: Early Nó Drama (1959) . : o.p. 
K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic Characters for Students 

of Cantonese (1953) . | í 1 95 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Structure Drill in | Cantonese (1954) à 0.p. 


Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern pu Arabic e 
Hardbound edition ١ : 0.p. 
Paperback edition . : | : 8 
*G. Innes: A Mende-English Dictionary (1969) | j : | 8 00 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF S.O.A.S. 


A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Grammar pd 
Hardbound edition 
Paperback edition 

A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Vocabulary (1954), 
Hardbound edition 
Paperback edition 


Published by THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
F. G. Bailey: Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) 
F. G. Bailey: Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) 


Published by ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL, LTD. 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) 


Published by ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
P. G. O’Neill: A Programmed Course on SE Fan guae in 
Modern Japanese (1966) . 


Published by MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
L. W. Hollingsworth. Zanzibar under the iie di Office 1890— 
1913 (1953) ; ; 
[Reprinted by Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1976] 


Published by STEVENS AND Sons, LTD. 
A. Gledhill: Fundamental Rights in India (1955) 


Published by BRUNO CASSIRER, LTD. 
D. L. Snellgrove: Four Lamas of Dolpo II (1969) 


Published by G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical ANON in 
Europe (1951) . : i : 


Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 


Published by TAYLOR’S FOREIGN PRESS (Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt (1951) 


Published by OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
J. de V. Allen, A. J. Stockwell and L. R. Wright (ed.): A 
Collection of Treaties and Other Documents affecting the States 
of Malaysia, 1761-1963 (1981) 


0.p. 


0.p. 


o.p. 


The set of two volumes $85.00 


Published by FRANZ STEINER VERLAG 
P. M. Holt (trans.): The Memoirs of a Syrian Prince: Abu'l- 
Fida’, Sultan of Hamah (672-732/1273-1331) . 


. Dm. 72 00 
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"An instant classic of military history "—CHALMERS JOHNSON 


Nomonhan 
Japan Against Russia, 1939 


Alvin D. Coox. This monumental two-volume work 1s the first 
in any language to describe the fierce undeclared war fought by 
Japan and the Soviet Union on the Manchunan border in 1939. 
Based on 30 years of research and hundreds of interviews, ıt 
chronicles Japan's crushing defeat at the hands of superior Soviet 
forces, provides a definitive analysis of the war's enormous 
1mpact on Japanese and Soviet strategies before and during 
World War II, and offers a complete history of Japan's famed 
Kwangtung Army Illustrated with maps and 88 photographs. 
The set, $95 oo 


The Pacific Century 


Economic and Political Consequences 
of Asian-Pacific Dynamism 


Staffan Burenstam Linder. Spectacular growth in the Pacific 
Basin 1s forcing a shift in the world's economic and political 
center of gravity, away from the Atlantic to the Asian-Pacific 
sector. Offering the general reader a firm grasp of Pacific 
dynamism and its impact on the global marketplace, this book 
speculates on how Pacific growth will influence economic and 
political strategies 1n other areas, how 1t will encourage stronger 
1nterregional partnerships, and how its effects can be used by 
non-Pacific nations to their own benefit. Cloth, $18.95; 

paper, $7.95 


The Bakufu in Japanese History 


Edited by Jeffrey P. Mass and William B. Hauser. For over half its 
history Japan has been ruled by warriors. During most of this 
time its form of government was the Bakufu (or shogunate): the 
Kamakura (1185-1333), the Muromachi [1336-1573], and the 
Tokugawa (1603-1867]. These eight papers describe and analyze 
the curious phenomenon of this recurring form of military 
government, and represent the first attempt in English to under- 
stand Japan’s experience with shogunates as one of the key 
themes of its history. $34.00 


G Stanford University Press 
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CAMBRIDGE 
China and the 


Christian Impact 
A Conflict of Cultures 

JACQUES GERNET 

Translated by JANET LLOYD 


This ınvıgoratıng new book turns the tables on tradıtıonal approaches to the 
history of China, presenting for the first time a coherent analysis of the impact of 
Christianity in the seventeenth century from the Chinese point of view The aim 1s 
to reveal what the Chinese said and wrote about the Jesuit missionaries, and how 
their reactions reflect fundamental differences between Western and Chinese 
conceptions of the world Hard covers £30.00 net 


Co-publication with the Matson des Paperback £12.50 net 
Sciences de l'Homme, Paris 


The Thorny Gates of 
Learning in Sung China 


A Social History of Examinations 

JOHN W. CHAFFEE 

Professor Chaffee offers a stimulating investigation into the social impact of 
examinations on the Sung The study reveals attempts by the early emperors to 


develop meritocratic recruitment, and the appearance of special examinations for 
the privileged that subverted the system’s fairness £27.50 net 


Cambridge Studies in Chinese History, Literature and Institutions 


Muslim Endowments 
and Society in British India 


GREGORY C. KOZLOWSKI 


This book pioneers a new approach to the study of the endowments or awqaf 
which provide support for mosques, schools and shrines in the Islamic world It 
examines in detail the controversy over endowments that took place in the 
imperial courts and councils £25.00 net 


Cambridge Soutb Asian Studies 35 


La Langue Lua (‘Niellim’) 
PASCAL BOYELDIEU 


Lwaa (or ‘Niellim’) is spoken in the South of Chad by a Chari river people Pascal 
Boyeldieu's study of this hitherto neglected language includes a detailed 
phonological description and an analysis of noun and verb morphology The book 
is published on behalf of the Société d'Etudes Linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France Paperback 540.00 net 
Description de Langues et Monographies Ethnolingutstiques 


Co-publication with the Matson des Sciences de l'Homme, Paris 


Me Cambridge University Press 


The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, England 








Collected Studies Series 


C.R. BOXER 

From Lisbon to Goa, 1500-1750. 

Studies in Portuguese Maritime Enterprise 

10 studies 1934-80  314pp.,22 illus., index £26 

Portuguese Conquest and Commerce in Southern Asia, 
1500-1750 

14 studies 1935-82  312pp.,6 illus., map, index 8 
Portuguese Merchants and Misslonaries in Feudal Japan, 
1543-1640 1 

9 studies 1929-84 338pp., 24 illus., index 2 


J.S. CUMMINS 
Jesuit and Friar in the Spanish Expansion to the East 
7 studies 1959-79 336pp., 1 map, addenda, index £30 


HALIL İNALCIK 
The Ottoman Empire: Conquest, Organisation and Economy 
16 studies 1954-76 362pp.,index £26 


Studies in Ottoman Social and Economic History 
10 studies 1969-83 348pp., index 0 


ROBERT MANTRAN 

L'Empire ottoman du XVIe au XVille siècle: 
administration, économie, société 

15 studies 1956-80 340pp., 8illus..index 8 


ELIZABETH A. ZACHARIADOU 
Romania and the Turks (1300—1500) 
17 studies 1962-82 304pp., 27 facs., illus., index £2850 


SURAIYA FAROOHI 
Peasants, Dervishes and Traders In the Ottoman Empire 
12 studies 1976-84  344pp, 11 maps, index £32 


A. K. S. LAMBTON 
Theory and Practice in Medieval Persian Government 
12 studies 1954-74  332pp. index £22 


JEAN DAUVILLIER 
Histoire et institutions des Eglises orientales au Moyen Age 
17 studies 1941-79 312pp.,index £26 


VLADIMIR MINORSKY 
Medieval Iran and its Neighbours 
16 studies 1931-67  336pp.index £26 





Variorum 


20 Pembridge Mews London W11 


ISBN 0 86078 142 9 


ISBN 0 86078 156 9 


ISBN 0 86078 180 1 


ISBN 0 86078 185 2 


ISBN 0 86078 032 5 


ISBN 0 86078 162 3 


ISBN 0 86078 150 X 


ISBN 0 86078 159 3 


ISBN 0 86078 1798 


ISBN 0 86078 067 8 


ISBN 0 86078 1216 


ISBN 0 86078 1143 


All volumes cloth bound. Complete catalogue available on demand. 
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The Holy War of Umar Tal 


The Western Sudan in the mid-Nineteenth Century 
David Robinson 


Based on extensive study of archival materials, Arabic documentation and oral 
interviews, this is the first systematic study of a Muslim holy war which 
radically altered the lives of several million Senegalese, Malians and Guintans 
in the mid-nineteenth century. It places the holy war of Umar Tal in the context 
of similar wars of religion 

0 19 8227205, Clarendon Press £32.50 
Oxford Studies in African Affairs 


Yoruba Medicine 
Anthony D. Buckley 


The Yoruba of Western Nigeria have a well-developed system of medical 
treatment in which the use of herbal medicines is a central feature: this study 5 
an account and analysis of a series of conversations with some Yoruba 
herbalists about the nature of their craft. 


0 19 823254 3, Clarendon Press £22.50 
T wende! 

A Practical Swahili Course 

Joan Maw 


A textbook which introduces Swahili in rts social and cultural context. 
Approaches the language ın a natural manner, starting from real-life situations 
in dialogue form, many of these reveal attitudes and ideas which will surprise 
and intrigue the learner. 

0 19 713605 2 £14.00 


African Iron Working 


Ancient and Traditional 
Edited by Randi Haland and Peter Shinnie 


Contains articles written by archaeologists and ethnographers from the USA, 
Africa, and Europe. Their objective has been to illustrate different aspects of 
iron production among various African tribes and its social, cultural, and 
ecological implications 

82 00 07292 4, Norwegian University Press £22.50 


Features of Yoruba Oral Poetry 
O. O. Olatunji 


Primarily an analytical study of the feature class of Yoruba oral poetry 
Describes literary and stylistic/linguistic devices which are shared by all Yoruba 
oral poetic forms before isolating those features that can be said to characterize 
the class of poetic forms under discussion. 

0 19 575306 2, OUP Nigeria £13 00 


Oxford University Press 








MARLBOROUGH RARE BOOKS LTD. 


Original Examples of 
ISLAMIC CALLIGRAPHY AND ILLUMINATION 
from the Six Classic Scripts 
in the Three Major Languages 
using the 29 Letters of an Alphabet 
closely related to the Latin and Greek 
and the Supreme Medium of 
Artistic Expression from Nile to Oxus 
CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION 


35 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W1X 4PT 
Tel. 493 6993 Cables: Bondlibro, London, W1 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
ORIENTAL DOCUMENTS IX 


LETTERS FROM ETHIOPIAN RULERS 
Early and Mid-Nineteenth Century 


Translated by David L. Appleyard and A. K. Irvine 
and annotated by Richard K. P. Pankhurst 


The first half of the nineteenth century saw the beginning of what may properly be termed 
diplomatic communication between the rulers of Ethiopia and European government, notably the 
British Government The period was one of great importance in Ethiopian history, constituting the 
troubled prelude to the formation of the modern Ethiopian state 

The present collection contains rwenty-nme letters (plus an appendix of a further seven documents), 
beginning with the earliest surviving missive from an Ethiopian ruler to the Bnush Government, Ras 
Walda Sillase’s letter of 1810 to George III Most of the letters published here date from before 1855 
and were sent by various figures the puppet monarch Sahla Dingil, and seven provincial rulers, Ras 
Walda Sillase and Dagazmat Sabagadis of Tigre, Ras Wibe of Tigre and Samen, Ras Ah Alula of 
Bagemdir, Kings Sahla Sillase and Hayla Malakot of Sawa, and Na'ib Idris of Arkiko For the sake of 
completeness a number of letters pertammg to Emperor Tewodros (r 1855-68) have been included, 
which were omitted from the earher volume in the seres 


ISBN 0-19-726046-2 
234 X 155 mm 198 pages 
c. £17.00 
Published for THE BRITISH ACADEMY by 
The OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ALL FALL DOWN: 
AMERICA’S 
FATEFUL 
ENCOUNTER 


WITH IRAN 
by Gary Sick 
The most crucial account of America’s 
role in the Iranian Revolution and the 
hostage crisis The author, former top 
White House official handling 

America's Iran policy, provides new 
information and unique insights into 
how America copes — or fails to cope 

— with international cnses 
£16 50 ISBN 1 85043 009 8 


THE THIRD REICH 
AND THE 
PALESTINE 


QUESTION 
by Francis R. Nicosia 


Meticulous new research by the 
author shows that until 1939 Nazi 
Germany covertly aided the 
emigration of Jews to Palestine — 
with the tacit support of Zionist 
leaders — in part to distract Arab 
nationalist pressures on Britain, whom 
the Germans wanted to woo as a 
potential ally A work of outstanding 
scholarship which supercedes previous 
studies of the subject 
£24 50 ISBN 1 85043 010 1 


THE END OF THE 
PALESTINE 


MANDATE 
ed. Roger Louis 


Separate perspectives — British, 
American, Soviet, Arab and Zionist — 
by toremost authonties, identifying 
the issues which drove each of the 
five major political interests towards 
or against the creation of Israel The 
key to an understanding of present 
conflicts in the Middle East 
£2250 ISBN 1 85043 O11 X 


THE PERSIANS 
AMONGST 


THE ENGLISH: 
Episodes in Anglo-Persian 
History 
by Denis Wright 


The author sheds hght on a chapter of 
Bntish Imperial history which has 
received little attention He describes 
the developing phases of Anglo- 
Persian relations through the colourful 
personalities — kings, students, 
mullahs, grandees, scoundrels and 
heroes — who moved among the 
British The book carries extensive 
primary research 
Sir Demis Wnght, GCMG, 1s President 
of the British Institute of Persian 
Studies, Hon Fellow of St Antony's 
College, Oxford, and à former Buush 
Ambassador to Iran 
£1950 ISBN 1 85043 002 0 


THE REIGN OF 
THE 


AYATOLLAHS: 
Iran and the Islamic 
Revolution 
by Shaul Bakhash 


Bakhash has provided the definiuve 
account of post- Revolutionary Iran — 
the dynamics of that country's 
political, social, economic and 
religious structures. He also explores 
and assesses the regional and 
international repercussions of the 
Islamic Revolution 
Dr Bakhash,is a Visiting Professor at 
Pnnceton University and a well- 
known authority on the Middle East 
£14 95 ISBN 1 85043 003 9 
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3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London WC2E 8PW 
Tel: 01-836 5814 





Catalogue of Arabic 
Manuscripts in The 
Library of the Institute 
of Ismaili Studies 


ADAM GACEK 


The library of The Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, 
holds a sizeable number of manuscripts in Arabic, Persian 
and Khojki. The collection of Arabic manuscripts covers 
a variety of subjects, with a clear preponderance of Shiite 
material. The Catalogue is divided into two volumes, the 
first of which describes the Ismaili literature. Both 
volumes (419 main entries) are preceded by a short 
introduction on the palaeography and codicology of the 
collection, and contain over 130 illustrations, of which 
five are in colour. The entries are arranged alphabetically 
by title, and the Catalogue is provided with a wide range of 
indexes, some in the vernacular, including an index of 
incipits, dated manuscripts and watermarks. 


1984-85 2 vols. vol. 1 £9.00 paper 
£13.50 cloth 


vol. ii £11.95 paper 
£15.95 cloth 


Islamic Publications Ltd. 
14-15 Great James Street, London WCIN 3DP, England 





Asian Power and Politics 
The Cultural Dimensions of Authority 
LUCIAN W. PYE, with MARY W. PYE 


In a major new book, Lucian Pye reconceptualizes Asian political 
development as a product of cultural attitudes about power and authority 
He not only contrasts the great traditions of Confucian East Asia with the 
Southeast Asian cultures and the South Asian traditions of Hinduism and 
Islam, but also explores in depth the national differences within these larger 
traditions. The result ts a dramatic advance in the theory of comparative 
political cultures. 

The book revitalises Astan political studies on a plane that comprehends the 
large differences between Asia and the West and at the same time is sensitive 
to the subtle variations among the vartous Asian cultures. Its comparative 
perspective will provide indispensable insights to anyone who wishes to 
think more deeply about the various paths being followed by Asian states in 
modernising. 

Belknap 

£2125 Hardback 432pp 0-674-04978-0 


The Sculpture of India, 3000 BC-AD 1300 
PRAMOD CHANDRA 


Among the many artistic events of 1985 and 1986 devoted to the history and 
culture of India, one of the most notable is the exhibition of Indian 
sculptures organised by Pramod Chandra for the National Gallery of Art. It 
comprises more than 100 choice sculptures in stone, ivory and bronze from 
all regions of the subcontinent, about half of which have never left India 
before. Several are familiar masterpieces of the highest quality; others are 
newly discovered works. The exhibition catalogue provides an introductory 
survey of Indian sculpture over the ages, followed by illuminating analyses of 
the individual works which are accompanied by striking photographs, most 
of them taken in India, ın situ, especially for this volume 

£5095 Hardback 224pp (120 b/w, 18 colour halftones) 0-674-79590-3 


The World of Thought in Ancient China 
BENJAMIN I. SCHWARTZ 


The centre of this prodigious work of scholarship is a fresh exmaination of 
the range of Chinese thought during the formative period of Chinese 
culture. Benjamin Schwartz looks at tlie surviving texts of this period with a 
particular focus on the range of diversity to be found in them While 
emphasising the problematic and complex nature of this thought he also 
considers views which stress the unity of Chinese culture Attention is 
accorded to pre-Confucian texts, to the evolution of early Confucianism, to 
Mo-Tzu, to the "Taoists", the legalists, the Yin-Yang school, the “Five 
Classics" as well as to intellectual issues which cut across the conventional 
classification of schools 

Belknap 

£23 25 Hardback 456pp 0-674-96190-0 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W 9SD 


Spring Titles from Al Saqi 


Abbas Shiblak 
The Lure of Zion 


The Case of the Iraq Jewish Community 

The Iraqi Jewish community, one of the oldest in the world, was an essential 
constituent part of Iraqi society. In the early 1950s—in circumstances that 
remain controversial—most Jews left Iraq. Israel claimed them as 1ts own. 
The Lure of Zion presents a detailed and sober account of the Iraqi Jews, 
culminating in the events that finally led to the uprooting of one of the 
Middle East’s oldest communities. Hardcover £16 00; paperback £4.95. 


Naba Abbott 
The Two Queens of Baghdad 


Nabia Abbott’s famous history of Khaizuràn and Zubaidah, respectively the 
mother and wife of Härün al-Rashid, the most renowned of the Baghdad 
caliphs, has long been unavailable. Originally published in 1946 and predating 
modern feminism, this book nonetheless recognizes the central importance of 
recovering the role of women in history. It is published here as a companion 
volume to Abbott’s Aishah, reissued by Al Saqi in 1985. Hardcover £16.00; 


paperback £4.95. 


Muhammad Rumaihi 
Beyond Oil 


Unity and Development in the Gulf 

Over the past twenty years, the Gulf has undergone a transformation without 
precedent. But the future now seems uncertain. Muhammad Rumaihi, editor 
of the influential Arab weekly al-Araby, argues convincingly that political unity 
throughout the region is essential if social and economic progress are to be 
maintained. Hardcover £18.00; paperback £5.95. 


Yusuf Qa'id 

War in the Land of Egypt 

Yusuf Qa’id is one of the outstanding writers of modern Egypt. He was born 
in a rural district in 1944 and, unlike many Arab intellectuals, was educated 
wholly in hus own country. Much of his work is set in the fields and villages he 
knows so intimately. War in the Land of Egypt, which tells of outrageous 
corruption and ludicrous bureaucracy, is considered one of Yusuf Qa’id’s 
finest and most representative novels. Hardcover £8.95; paperback £3.95. 


Al Saqi Books 


26 Westbourne Grove, London W2 5RH Tel: (01) 221 9347 





A COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY OF THE 


INDO-ARYAN 
LANGUAGES 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


R. L. Turner, Edited by J. C. Wright 


Sir Ralph Turner’s A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan Languages, 
comprising some 140,000 words arranged under the 15,000 Sanskrit or 
Sanskrit-related etyma from which they appear to derive, was published by 
Oxford University Press in 1966. It was followed by Indexes (1969) and a 
Phonetic Analysis of the entire corpus of the material (1971). Described as 
‘one of the most outstanding events in the history of Indian linguistic 
studies ’, it took its place as a basis for all subsequent research beside 
Grierson’s monumental Linguistic Survey of India (1903-27), of which ıt 
was long intended to form the concluding volume. 


Subsequently Sir Ralph compiled a further 12,000 slips, noting and 
indexing new attestations and etymologies taken from works published 
since 1966. These provide additional data relating, for the most part, to 
Kacchi, West Pahari, Garhwali, Assamese, Old Marwari, Brajbhasa, 
Maldivian, and the Shughni group of Iranian border languages, as well as 
Sanskrit. The scope of the Dictionary is thereby extended particularly in 
respect of the peripheral dialects, which have been less exposed to loss of 
inherited vocabulary due to the inroads of Persian, English and Sanskrit. 


Sir Ralph died in 1983, in his 95th year. Until a few days before his 
death he was still engaged upon a final revision of this volume. It has been 
prepared for and seen through the press by Professor J. C. Wright, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of London. 


11 x 8} in. 180 pages Paper covers £16.00 
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PROCESSES OF REDACTION : THE CASE OF 
THE TAMIMITE DELEGATION TO THE PROPHET 
MUHAMMAD 


By ELLA LANDAU-TASSERON 


For M. J. Kisier, on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday 


The year 9 A.B. is known as ‘dm al-wufüd, ‘ the year of the delegations ', on 
account of the many tribal delegations which came at that time to the Prophet 
at Medina. One of the most impressive was that of Tamim. The accounts of its 
meeting with the Prophet are rich in detail, and involve both Qur'ànic verses 
and poems. As is often the case with our sources, there is a considerable amount 
of confusion between the various accounts. In this instance, however, the con- 
fusion is the result not merely of falsifications or failures of recall but also of the 
conception which guided the Muslim scholars in their redaction of the material. 
The compilers, rather than their primary sources, are responsible for the con- 
fusion, which is the main subject of this paper. 

The Tamim confederation was large, ubiquitous, and influential. Tamimite 
clans were involved in the pre-Islamic Meccan establishment, fulfilling quite 
important religious, economic, and military functions. Rather surprisingly, 
they are not to be found among the arch-enemies of nascent Islam. They are 
actually absent from the maghazi, and are not even numbered among the tribal 
groups which were recruited by Quraysh (and the Jews) for the siege on Medina 
(al-Khandaq). When, finally, a few Tamimites made their appearance on the 
scene, they were in the Muslim camp and not in the Qurayshite one. The 
Tamimite clan of Banü Darim had been very closely related to Mecca, yet one 
of their leaders, al-Aqra' b. Habis, joined Muhammad in the conquest of Mecca, 
the battle of Hunayn, and the siege on T&’if. Only a small group of the clan 
followed him, however.* After these military operations were completed, al-Aqra‘ 
stayed with Muhammad in Medina, and when the delegation of Tamim arrived, 
he joined it and took part in their negotiations with the Prophet. I shall now 
record the reports of Waqidi and Ibn Ishäq concerning these negotiations, with- 
out discussing the speeches and poems related to the occasion, since these are not 
directly relevant to the points that I wish to make. The poems have been 
extensively discussed by W. Arafat in his article ‘ An interpretation of the 
different accounts of the visit of the Tamim delegation to the Prophet in a.m. 9 8 
Remarks on his theses were made by Kister in his ‘ Mecca and Tamim '.* 


The account of Wagqids 
The object of the negotiations, according to Waqidi, was the ransoming of 
some Tamimite prisoners who were held in Muhammad’s custody. The story 


1M. J. Kister, ‘Mecca and Tamim ', JESHO, m1, 2, 1965, 113-62. 

* Aocording to Wäqidi, 10 men; an unspecified, but apparently small number, according to 
Tabari. Wäqidi, Kitab al-maghazi, ed. M. Jones, London, 1966, 11, 803-4. Tabari, Ta'rikh al-rusul 
wa-'I-mulük, ed. de Goeje, 1, 1647. 

3 BSOAS, xvu, 3, 1955, 416-25. 

* Kister, op. cit., 146-51. There is, however, one verse of Hassän’s poem which is highly 
relevant to our discussion ; it is discussed in n. 81 below. And see Y. al-Jabiri’s representation of 
the Tamimite delegation (based mainly on Tabar: and Ibn Hisham): Y. al-Jabiri, ' tamim ft 
islam”, Hawliyyüt kulliyyat al-insaniyydt wa-'l-ulüm al-ijtima'iyya bi-jami‘at qatar, 3, 1401/ 
1081, 179 ff. 
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of their capture is recorded as follows: in Muharram 9 A.n., Muhammad sent 
tax-collectors to various tribal groups, among them a group of the tribe of 
Khuza‘a. With these Khuz&'ites were encamped at that time two Tamimite 
groups, the Banü Juhaym and the Bani ‘Amrî b. Jundab b. al-‘Anbar (the 
text has al-‘Utayr, erroneously). These Tamimites did not allow Muhammad’s 
tax-collector do his job, and took to their arms. The Khuzä‘ites protested, 
stating that they were willing to pay, but Muhammad's agent did not wait to 
see the argument through, and fled. In retaliation, the Prophet sent a raiding 
party against the Tamimite Bani al-‘Anbar. The party consisted of Bedouins 
(that is, no Muhäjir or Ansari took part in it), and was led by the Fazärite chief 
‘Uyayna b. Hisn.5 They fell upon the Banü al-‘Anbar and captured 11 men, 
11 women, and 30 children, whom they brought to Medina. Ten Tamimite 
leaders then came to Medina: ‘Utarid b. Hajib, Riyah b. al-Härith, and al- 
Aqra‘ b. Habis, of the Bani Därim; Al-Zibrigàn b. Badr, of the Banfi ‘Awf b. 
Kab; Qays b. ‘Agim, ‘Amrü b. al-Ahtam and Qays b. al-Härith, of Muqa‘is ; 
and Nu‘aym b. Sa‘d.® They went first to see the captives, and found them 
weeping. Then they entered the mosque and urged the Prophet to come out, 
calling out to him and clapping their hands. When he finally appeared—it was 
the hour of prayer—they clung to him, demanding that he listen to their spokes- 
man and to their poet. The Prophet admitted them after the noon prayer, and 
their spokesman, ‘Utärid b. Häjib, made a typical mufäkhara (boasting-contest) 
speech: he enumerated the praises of Tamim, then challenged his listeners to 
enumerate their own. At Muhammad’s request, the spokesman of the Ansar, 
Thabit b. Qays, made a speech in reply. Then the Tamimite poet, al-Zibriqän b. 
Badr, recited a boasting poem, to which Hassän b. Thabit, the Ansärite poet, 
made a reply. The Tamimites admitted the superiority of the Muslims’ spokes- 
man and poet, and Muhammad returned the prisoners to them and gave them 
presents (jawa’sz), as was his custom with visiting delegations. In connexion 
with the Tamimites’ behaviour, verses 2-4 of strat al-hujurät were revealed." 


The account of Ibn Ishaq 

The section about the tribal delegations in Ibn Hishàm's sîra opens (after a 
short preface) with the account of the Tamimite delegation, thereby implying 
that theirs was the first to have arrived in Medina. The details are as follows: 
it was a large delegation (wafd ‘azim), which included the following persons : 
‘Utarid b. Hajib, al-Huttat (or: al-Habhab) b. Yazid, and al-Aqra‘ b. Habis, of 
the Banü Darim ; al-Zibriqän b. Badr of the Banü ‘Awf b. Ka'b ; Qays b. ‘Agim, 
Qays b. al-Härith, and ‘Amrü b. al-Ahtam, of Mugà'is, and Nu'aym b. Yazid. 
With them was the Fazärite chief Uyayna b. Hisn. Upon entering Medina, the 
people began calling out to Muhammad, and challenged him to a mufakhara. 
‘Utarid made a speech, and Thäbit b. Qays replied at Muhammad's request. 
Then al-Zibrigán recited a poem, and Hassän replied, again at Muhammad's 
request. The Tamimites admitted that the Muslims' spokesman and poet were 
superior to their own ; they were converted to Islam, and received presents from 


* Fazira was a sub-group of Dhubyän/Ghatafän. At that time they were not yet Muslims, 
only ‘Uyayna personall had jomed Muhammad, before the conquest of Mecca, just as had the 
Tamimite al-Aqra' b. Habis. 

* He ia also called Nu'aym b. Zayd or Yazid, and Nu'aym b. Badr, his genealogy is not 
mentioned. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalän], al-/süba fi tamyiz al-sahaba, Cairo, 1328 A.m., nr, 566-7. 
Note that Wägidi says that there were ten delegates, but mentions only eight names. 

7 Waqidi, nr, 978-80 (on the authonty of al-Zuhri and Sa‘id b. 'Amrü) Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab 
al-tabaqüt al-kabir, Leiden, 1917, 1, 2/40, 5, 1/116, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyys, Zad al-ma'ad fi 
hady kkayr al-‘ibdd, Dar al-kutub al-'ilmryya, Beirut, rz, 201 (apparently quoting Ibn Sa‘d). 
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the Prophet. Verse 4 of strat al-hujurät was revealed in connexion with this 
delegation. 

Let us now consider the differences between the two accounts, leaving aside 
those which concern the poems and the speeches. 

1. The date: Wáqidi gives Muharram 9 A.H. as the time of the raid against 
the Banü al-‘Anbar, and apparently of the delegation as well. According to Ibn 
Ishaq, the tribal delegations started to arrive in Medina after the conquest of 
Mecca, the campaign of Tabük, and the conversion of Thaqif.? This means that 
the first delegation arrived in Ramadan 9 A.H. at the earliest. 

2. The number and identity of the participants: according to Wagidi, 
there were 10 delegates, of whom he names eight. Ibn Ishaq states that it was 
a large delegation, yet he mentions only eight names, seven of which are identical 
with those mentioned by Wagidi. 

3. The Qur'ànie verses: while Waqidi links verses 2-4 of sürat al-hujurat 
to the occasion, Ibn Ishäq connects to it only verse 4. 

4. The purpose of the delegation, or, the circumstances of its arrival: 
perhaps the major difference between Wãqidî and Ibn Ishaq concerns this point. 
According to Waqidi, the delegation came to negotiate the release of the 
prisoners who had been captured by ‘Uyayna b. Hisn (acting on behalf of the 
Prophet). It is noteworthy, however, that this matter was not brought up by the 
Tamimites during the mufakhara. According to Ibn Isháq's tradition, the 
delegation was one (apparently the first) of the many tribal delegations of the 
year 9. It came in order to contest with Muhammad in the Jahilite way of 
mufäkhara.1 

5. The presence of the Fazärite chief, ‘Uyayna b. Hisn, with the delegation : 
according to Ibn Ishaq, ‘Uyayna joined the delegation, whereas Waqidi does 
not mention this detail. This is obviously puzzling for, in Waqidi’s account, 
‘Uyayna’s raid against Tamim is connected with the delegation, so his presence 
in the negotiations would have been plausible had it been mentioned. On the 
other hand, in Ibn Isháq's report the raid is not mentioned, so there is no reason 
for ‘Uyayna to be present. The fact that his presence was puzzling is attested 
by the attempt to explain it. Ibn Ishaq says: ‘ with them was ‘Uyayna b. Hisn 
b. Badr al-Fazari; he and al-Aqra' b. Habis (the Tamimite, Darimite chief) 
had joined Muhammad in the conquest of Mecca, the battle of Hunayn, and the 
siege on al-Ta’if, so when the Tamimite delegation came, they both were with 
it” (i.e. they had been in Medina and joined the arriving delegation). One fails 
to see how ‘Uyayna’s presence at Medina accounts for his joining a delegation of 
a tribe not his own. There is an attempt to explain this difficulty in reports 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. The explanation is: ‘ wa-kana yakünu ft kull sudda ', 
meaning that it was in ‘Uyayna’s character to interfere even where it was none 
of his business to do so. A variant reads ‘ wa-kàna yakünu fi kull saw’a’ i.e. he 


8 Ton Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, Cairo, 1936/1355, 1v, 206-13. Tabart, Ta'rikh, 1, 1711-16. 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawriyya, m, 203. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kämal fi ?Lta'rikh, Beirut, 1965/1385, 11, 
287-00. Ibn ‘Asäkir, T'ahdhib ta'rikh Ibn ‘Asäkir, ed. Ibn Badran, Damascus, 1329-49, nr, 
255-7. Seo also Ibn ‘Abd al- Barr, al-Isti‘äb fi ma'rifat al-aghüb, on the margins of Ibn Hajar’ 8 
Iaüba, Cairo, 1328, 1, 96 a.v. al-Aqra' b. Habis, II, 536 s.v. ‘Amru b. al-Ahtam. Tabarai, Afajma‘ 
l bayän fi tafsir algur dn, Beirut, 1955/1374, 20/83. Hassän b. Thabıt, Diwan, ed. Barquqı, 
Cairo, 1929/1347, 243-52. 

, Tabak, according to him, was in Rajab, the delegation of Thaqif in Ramadan. Ibn Hishäm, 
Iv, 159, 182, 205. 

19 On mufakhara see I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 1, ed. S. M. Stern, London, 1967, 57-63. 

u Ibn Hishüm, rv, 207. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istt‘Gb s.v. al-Aqra’ has ‘hind ma‘ahu’, 1.0. with the 
Prophet in Medina. 
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used to be mixed up in every evil affair? This explanation conforms to the 
image of ‘Uyayna as drawn in Muslim sources.!? 

In view of the differences which we find between Waqidi and Ibn Ishaq, 
one would tend to ask oneself which of the reports is authentic and which is 
false. On the surface, Waqidi’s report seems more ‘right’ because it could 
account for ‘Uyayna’s presence. Yet it seems to me that, in this case, a basis for 
comparison between the two is lacking because the two accounts do not describe 
one and the same event. ‘Uyayna’s presence in the ‘wrong’ report (Ibn 
lshàq's), where it is not self-explanatory, is due to the general confusion 
prevailing in the reports about the Tamimite delegation. 

The raid against Tamim is not ignored by Ibn Ishäq, but it is treated as a 
separate event which had nothing to do with the mufakhara-delegation. The 
details are very few and run as follows: Muhammad sent ‘Uyayna b. Hisn to 
raid the Banü al-‘Anbar of Tamim. He killed a few people and captured others. 
A Tamimite delegation then came to the Prophet, including Rabi'a b. Rufay‘, 
Sabra b. 'Amrü, al-Qa'qà' b. Ma‘bad, Wardan b. Muhriz, Qays b. ‘Asim, Malik b. 
‘Amrit, al-Aqra‘ b. Habis, and Firas b. Hábis.!* They negotiated with the 
Prophet, and he consented to free some of the captives against ransom, the 
others without pay ( fa-a'taga ba'dan wa-afda ba‘dan). Among those who were 
killed in the raid were three sons of a certain Wahb, Hanzala b. Darim, and 
Shaddad b. Firäs, all of them ‘Anbarites. The names of some of the captive 
women are given as well. Ibn Hishäm quotes a few verses from a poem by 
al-Farazdaq, in which he eulogized Ibn Habis for his part in bringing about the 
release of the captives.!5 

À comparison between the list of participants in this delegation and the one 
of the mufakhara-delegation shows that only two names recur in both: Qays b. 
‘Asim and al-Aqra‘ b. Habis. Ibn Ishaq, in other words, preserved the accounts 
of two different Tamimite delegations, one which came to free Tamimite 
(‘Anbarite) captives, and another that came for a contest, mufakhara, with the 
Prophet. These two discrete accounts acquired, at some stage, an interrelation 
of cause and effect, and were combined into one story, the account of the raid 
being used to explain the setting of the mufakhara. The completion of the 
process took place at least as early as Waqidi, for he already has a combined 
story. It is possible that the separate accounts in Ibn Ishaq are already con- 
taminated by one another, as the presence of Uyayna in the < wrong’ report 
seems to indicate. At any rate, our problem is not how to ‘ choose’ between 
Ibn Ishäq and Wadqidi, as implied by Arafat," because their reports are not 
merely two variants of the same story. Rather, the problem is to gain insight 


18 Buyüti, al-Durr al-manthür fi 'l4afeir bi-l-ma’thir, Cairo, al-matba‘a ‘l-maymaniyya, 1314, 
vi, 87. Yassin b. Thäbit, Diwan, ed. Hirschfeld, Leiden-London, 1910, 42. 

13 See for instance his biography in Ibn Hajar, Isába, m, 54-5 ; his behaviour in the presence 
of the Prophet, W&qidi, 1r, 478. 

14 Note that here, too, eight names are mentioned, as was the case with the mufäkhara dele- 
gation. 

15 Ibn Hishàm, rv, 269-70. Tabari, r, 1762. Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghäba fl ma ‘rifat al-sahäba, 
Cairo 1280, v, 87 s.v. Wardän b. Muhriz. Short references to this delegation and/or the raid; 
Ibn Hajar 1, 508 s.v. Rabi'a b. Rufay', 1, 201 s.v. Firäs b. Habis. Ibn al Athir, Usd, xv, 176 s.v. 
Firs b. Habis. Ibn Kathir, al-Bidäya wa-lnihäya fi "Lia'rikh, Ceo, 1932/1351, v, 219. 
Balüdhuri, Ansäb al-ashrüf, 1, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo, 1959, 382. Baghdädi, Khzänat 
wa-lubb lubüb lisün al-‘arab, Bulag 1299, rr, 397. 

18 The story of ‘Uyayna and al-Aqra‘ appearing together before the authorities seems to be 
an independent narrative unit. See below p. 270. 

17 See above, n. 3. And see the discussion about Wagidi: did he or did he not plagiarize Ibn 
Ish&q, ın J. M. B. Jones, ‘ Ibn Ishaq and al-Wügid! : the dream of 'Átika and the raid to Nakhla 
in tion to the oharge of plagiarism ', BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 41-51. 
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into the process of the redaction of the material, so as to understand the way in 
which the differences between the reports arose. 

The thesis that originally there had existed two distinct traditions about two 
different Tamimite delegations is corroborated by the separate, independent 
existence of traditions about the mufakhara on the one hand, and the raid, the 
captives and their release on the other. 


Traditions about the mufakhara 

There exist a few accounts of the mufäkhara from sources other than 
Wagidi and Ibn Ishäq. These accounts do not differ greatly from one another 
and in general tend to resemble Ibn Ishaq, and not Waqidi, where the two 
disagree. For example, the delegation is described as large (according to 
Wagidi: ten persons), its intention and purpose is said to have been mufakhara 
(according to Waqidi: the release of the prisoners), the Prophet is said to have 
sent for Hassan b. Thabit (according to Waqidi he appears to have been present 
all the time). Other characteristic elements, which are neither in Ibn Ishàq nor 
in Waqidi, are that the Tamimite speaker is not identified, that al-Aqra‘ recited 
a few verses (which are attributed to al-Zibriqàn in Ibn Hisham), that al-Aqra' 
and the Prophet had some personal exchange of words. In some of these stories 
‘Uyayna b. Hisn is present, in others he is not. Some of the versions are further 
characterized by a special sentence spoken by al-Aqra‘ (or another Tamimite), 
challenging the Prophet to a contest. He said: ‘ my praise is like a decoration, 
my rebuke is dishonouring’ (inna madhi la-zayn wa-inna dhammi la-shayn), 
to which the Prophet is said to have replied, that only God could be described in 
these terms; and/or, that his message did not include poetry. However, he 
consented to listen to them, and have his own poet and spokesman answer them. 
These stories are attributed to various authorities, among whom one finds 
Jabir b. ‘Abdallah, Abu Salama, Muhammad b. al-Dahhak ‘an his father, and 
Ibn ‘Abbas. The version attributed to Jàbir, however, is placed under serious 
doubt. Ibn Manda remarks that al-Mu'allà b. ‘Abd-al-Rahman was the only 
one who transmitted it. This is tantamount to saying that the story was 
fabricated, because al-Mu'allà was known as a liar who was not to be trusted, 
especially with stories on which he was the sole authority.1® 

The story of al-Aqra' calling out to the Prophet ‘inna madhi zayn wa-tnna 
dhammi shayn ' is also preserved as a separate report. As such, it is recorded in 
al-Aqra’s biographies, and serves also to explain verse 4 (or 4-5, or 2) of 
sürat al-hujurat.1 


Independent accounts of the raid against Bani al-‘Anbar 

Stories about the raid, the captives, and the delegation which came to release 
them were transmitted mainly by ‘Anbarite families, but there are reports from 
other sources as well. The names of the ‘Anbarites recorded in Ibn Ishaq’s list 
recur in these traditions with slight variations. Alongside these, other ‘Anbarite 


18Tbn Hajar al-‘Asqaläni, TaAdAib al-iahdhib, Hyderabad, 1325 (repr. Dar Sadir, Beirut), x 

338. For the mufakhara stories see: Isfahäni, Kitab alaghäni, ed. al-Shanqiti, Cairo, 1v, 7— 9. 

Ibn 'Asákir, ru, 86-9 (with Ibn Manda's remark about al-Mu'allà), rv, 129-31. Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, 1, 107-9 s.v. al-Agra' b. Habis (with Ibn Manda’s remark). Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir f 
‘tla al-tafsir, Damascus 1985, vn, 458. Wähidi, Asbab al-nuzül, Cairo, 1968/1388, 259-61. 
Suyüti, Durr, vi, 87. Abii Hayyän, al-Tafsir al-kabir, Cairo, 1328, vin, 106-8. Hassan 
(Hirschfeld), 42-8. See also below p. 266. 

19 The story is sometimes told on the authority of al-Aqra' himself, through Abū Salama b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman. Ibn Hajar rejects this tsnad, while other scholars accept it; see Isdba, 1, 58 s.v. 
&l-Aqra' Ibn al-Athir, Usd 1, 109 (the same). Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Zsti'áb, 1, 96 (the same). Suyüti, 
Durr, v1, 86-7. Ibn Kathir, v, 46. See also below p. 266. 
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names figure as well. The stories differ greatly one from the other, so one is 
justified. in recording them separately. 

1. The ‘Anbarites al-A‘war b. Bashäma, Wardän b. Mukharram, and Khalaf 
b. Rabi‘a b. Rufay‘ told their story to Bakr b. Mirdäs, who transmitted it to 
Salim b. ‘Adi b. Sa‘id al-‘Anbari, who transmitted it to Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad b. Marzüq. According to them, they came to the Prophet at the same time 
as ‘Uyayna b. Hisn returned from his raid against the Bani al-‘Anbar, bringing 
with him ‘Anbarite captives. They said: ‘ What is this, O messenger of God, 
that we (i.e. people of our tribe) are taken prisoner, when we have come to you 
in order to embrace Islam?’ (ma land yà rastil Allah subina wagad ji nā mus- 
liman). Muhammad asked them to swear that they spoke the truth.?° 

2. On the authority of Sa'id b. Jubayr ‘an Ibn ‘Abbas, the following story 
is told: the Banü al-‘Anbar had to leave their tribe (Tamim) as a result of their 
involvement in a murder case. They were encamped with their maternal uncles 
of the tribe of Khuzà'a at the time when the Prophet’s agent came to collect the 
sadaqa tax. The agent collected both from the Khuzá'ites and the 'Anbarites, 
but the latter changed their mind, and took back what they had paid. In 
retaliation Muhammad sent against them a raiding party of 170 men, led by 
‘Uyayna b. Hign. He captured 9 men and 11 women and children. Seventy 
‘Anbarites then came to the Prophet to negotiate the release of the captives. 
Among the delegates were al-Aqra' b. Häbis and al-A‘war b. Bashama. They 
forced their way towards Muhammad's chambers, disturbing his siesta, shouting, 
* Why do you capture our women when we have never committed an act of 
disobedience against you?’ (‘alama iusbà misa unà wa-lam nanza‘ yadan min 
ta‘atika). Muhammad suggested that they nominate an arbiter, and they chose 
al-A‘war b. Bashàma, even though he was the youngest of them. Muhammad 
said, ‘ But is not your leader Ibn 'Amrü ? ' (bal asyadukum ibn 'amrü, meaning, 
apparently, Samura b. 'Amrü), but the people insisted on nominating al-A‘war, 
and the Prophet accepted this. Al-A^war's verdict was that half of the captives 
would be ransomed, the other half released without payment. 

3. The theme of arbitration figures also in the following story: the Prophet 
sent Usäma b. Zayd (with a raiding party), and he encountered some people 
called Banü al-‘Anbar and took a few of them prisoner. A group of the Bani 
al-‘Anbar came to Medina and called out to the Prophet while he was having his 
siesta. He came out, listened to them, then said to one of them: ‘ Pass a judge- 
ment ' (uhkum). The man decided that half of the captives should be ransomed, 
the other half released without payment.” 

4. Al-Madà'ini transmitted a story which was preserved in the biography of 
the ‘Anbarite Wardän b. Mukharram. It runs as follows: when ‘Uyayna 
brought the ‘Anbarite captives to Medina, a delegation of their tribe followed. 
They entered the town and started to shout, so the Prophet ordered them to be 
let in and calmed. The 'Anbarites wished to wait for their leader, Wardän b. 
Mukharram, who was still busy with the camels. It was mentioned to Muham- 
mad that Wardän was an honest man and had never lied. So the Prophet waited, 
and when Wardän came he asked him about the Banü al-‘Anbar. Wardän said 
that they were neither Muslims nor enemies of Islam (ma kant bi ’l-muslimin 


40 Ibn Hajar, 715656, I, 55 s.v. al-A‘war b. Bashima. Ibn al-Athir, Usd 1, 108 (the same). 

31 Ibn Hajar loc. cit. Cf. other versions of this story, also attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas: Ism&Tl 
Haqqi, Tafsir ruh al-bayän, Istanbul, 1926, rx, 68. Al-Khäzin al-Baghdädi, Lubab al-ta’wil ft 
ma‘ani 'l-tanzil, Dar al-tibi‘a ‘l-‘amira, 1820, vr, 42. Cf. the other stories, also attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas: (Ps.) Ibn ‘Abbas, Tanwir al-migyás, on the margins of Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, 
Cairo, 1314, v, 235-6. Tabarsi, xxvi, 83. Ibn al-Jawzi, vr, 459. 

33 Samarqandi, Tafsir, MS Chester Beatty, 3668, 11, 229. 
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al-mugbtlin wa-là bi ’l-mushrikin al-mudbirin). There was further exchange of 
words in good spirit, after which the Prophet kept a third of the captives and 
released the rest.*? 

5. Ibn Hajar quotes from Abū D&'üd fragments of a story, on the authority 
of al-Zubayr al-‘Anbari ‘an abihs ‘an jaddtht. Apparently the ‘Anbarites claimed 
that they had been Muslims before Muhammad’s raiding party fell upon them. 
Muhammad demanded a witness, and they referred him to Samura b. ‘Amri, 
himself an ‘Anbarite. It is recorded that the Prophet accepted Samura’s testi- 
mony on behalf of Zabib al-‘Anbari.™ 

6. This last-mentioned story is contradicted by a tradition which was trans- 
mitted in the family of Zabib al-‘Anbari for several generations, and attributed 
to Zabib himself. According to this, Samura b. ‘Amrü was asked to testify on 
behalf of the ‘Anbarites, but he refused. The details of the story are as follows: 
Muhammad sent a raiding party against the Bani al-‘Anbar, and a few of them 
were taken prisoner. Zabib al-‘Anbari then hastened to Medina and met the 
Prophet before the raiding party (with the captives) had returned. He claimed 
that the Banfi al-‘Anbar had embraced Islam, so the attack on them was 
unjustified; Muhammad demanded a proof, and Zabib mentioned Samura b. 
‘Amri and another person as witnesses. Samura refused to testify, so the 
Prophet was satisfied with the other person’s testimony and Zabib’s oath. He 
ordered the release of the captives and returned half of the spoils which had 
been taken. 

The differences between the stories are remarkable. They are irreconcilable 
both with one another and with Ibn Ishäq and Waqidi. These differences can 
be explained by the fact that the stories are mostly family traditions, for each 
‘Anbarite family preserved a version which glorified its own forefather, some- 
times also making accusations against others. Thus, Samura b. ‘Amri is 
accused of refusing to testify on behalf of his fellow-tribesmen, and al-A‘war is 
glorified as arbiter between Muhammad and the Banii al-‘Anbar, even though 
he was the youngest of the delegates. Ibn al-Athir, however, doubts if al-A‘war 
ever even met the Prophet.?^ The most remarkable is perhaps the story of 
Zabib. The family tradition assigns to him alone the glory of negotiating with 
the Prophet and bringing about the release of the prisoners, yet according to 
other traditions, he was himself one of the prisoners, and was freed, among 
others, by ‘A’isha. This again figures as a separate story. ‘A’isha, it is related, 
had vowed to free a slave (or prisoner) of the Bani Isma'l Muhammad 
suggested that she wait for the prisoners of the Bani al-‘Anbar and choose from 
amongst them whoever she wished to free, and so she did. She freed a few 
youths, among whom was Zabib.?" Obviously Zabib could not have played the 
eae described by his descendants if he were just one of the boys set free by 

The story of ‘A’isha and the vow she took is sometimes told without the 


Ahabu lakum thulthan wa-u'tiqu thulthan wa-Gkhudhu thulthan. Ibn Hajar, Îsäba, m,‏ قد 
s.v. Wardän b. Mukharram. The difference between ahabu lakum and u‘hiqu is not entirely‏ ,632 
clear to me. It may have something to do wıth the status of the freed persons‏ 

“Ibn Hajar, Zsüba, 1x, 79 s.v. Samura b. 'Amrü. Ibn al-Athir, Usd, xx, 355 (the same). Al- 
Murtadä al- Zabidi, Tàj al.‘ aris min jawahir al-qämuüs, Cairo, 1306-7, IN, 278 8.v.s mr. 

36 Ibn al-Athir, Usd, u, 195-6 s.v. Zabib b. Thalaba. Bakri, Mu'jam mà 'sta'jam, ed. 
al-Sag&, Cairo, 1951/1871, 1, 669 s.v. Rukba, nx, 808 s.v. Dhät HT Shogüq. Bakri adds the 
reason, or justification, for the attack: the raiding per did not hear the adhän (the call for 
prayer) m the ‘Anbarite camp, so they took them to dels. This justification is common in 
tradit ions about the ridda wars. 

3° Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 1, 108 s.v. al-A‘war b. Bashima. 

47 op. oit., IL, 195-6, a.v. Zabib, 174 s.v. Rudayh, 300 s.v. Zakhiyy. Ibn Hajar, 15686, x, 400 
s.v. Dhu'ayb b. Shu'thum, rv, 454 s.v. Umm Zaynab (read: Zabib). 
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names of the freed persons.?? Apparently, outside the families, the names were 
not so important, because the story had a specific point to make regardless of 
the individuals involved. That point was to prove that the Banü al-‘Anbar 
indeed belonged to the tribe of Tamim and not to Qudà'a, as some claimed, the 
proof being that the Prophet considered them to be of the Bani Ismá'il, i.e. of 
northern origin; had they been Qud&'ites, they would not have been of the 
Bani Isma‘il because Qudaé‘a was, or was supposed to be, of southern origin.” 
Of course, this is not reliable proof because of the differences of opinion regarding 
the origin of the Quda‘a itself. Some genealogists held them to be of southern, 
others of northern origin.?? Moreover, some genealogists claimed that all Arabs, 
southerners and northerners, were descendants of Isma‘il, against the com- 
monly accepted view that the southerners were descendants of Nüh in a different 
line.3 The story of the Bani al-‘Anbar was used to refute this claim too. The 
Prophet and ‘A’isha, argues Ibn Hazm, specified the Bani al-‘Anbar as being 
descendants of Ismä‘ïl; this proves that there are Arabs who are not Ismá'ilites, 
otherwise there would have been no point in this specification.? In the light 
of this M De one can understand the reports which stress that Muhammad 
forbade ‘A’isha to set free people of Khawlan, or another southern tribe. 
Such traditions aim to show that the southerners were not descendants of 
Ismà^l. Needless to say, the fact that a certain story was used to prove (or to 
refute) genealogical claims casts severe doubte upon its authenticity. Further- 
more, the story of ‘A’isha’s vow may have been used to explain the Prophet’s 
willingness to release some of the captives without ransom. Without the story, 
his willingness could have been interpreted as acceptance of the 'Anbarites' 
claim that they had been wrongfully attacked. This claim in turn had its own 
purpose, which was to clear the Banü al-'Anbar of the charge of disobedience, or 
even rebellion against the Prophet. The 'Anbarites say, ' Why do you take 
our fellow-tribesmen prisoner when we come to embrace Islam ’, or, ‘ when we 
never disobeyed you?’ This may well be a contemporary, not a later, invention, 
considering that among the prisoners was the sister of one of the 'Anbarite 
spokesmen, al-A‘war b. Bashàma.** On the other hand, the version relating that 
Us&ma b. Zayd, the commander of the Prophet's military expedition, encoun- 
tered ‘ some people called Banü al-‘Anbar’ (see above), looks like a careful, ten- 
dentious, post-factum representation of the events, the aim of which is, again, to 
clear the Banü al-Anbar: for it implies that the attack on them was fortuitous, 
not a deliberate punishment inflicted upon them by Muhammad.?5 

The historicity of the ‘Anbarite versions is thus placed in considerable doubt, 
because they are apologetic and partial, reflecting rivalries between ‘Anbarite 
families, and used for genealogical purposes. Yet I think that they help to 
prove my main point, which is that there had once been two disparate accounts, 
one of the raid and consequent delegation of the ‘Anbarites, the other of the 


28 Ibn Hisham, rv, 269. Tabari, T'a'rikh, 1, 1762. Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v, 87 s.v. Wardan b. 
Mukharram. Al-Haythami, Majma' al-zawa id wa-manba' al.fawá'id, Cairo, 1352-3, 1v, 242, 
x, 46-7. Ibn Hajar, 18856, 1, 508 s.v. Rabi‘a b. Rufay', where it is Qatáda, and not ‘Aisha, who 
had taken the vow. 

3 Mubarrad, al-Kitäb al-kümil, ed. M. Abū 'l-Fadl Ibrahim Caro, 1956/1376, Ir, 62-3. 

39 See M. J. Kister, ‘ Kud&'a ', EI (2nd ed.). 

31 I. Goldziher, Muslim studies, 1, 96. 

31 Ibn Hazm, Jamharat ansüb al-'arab, ed. ‘Abd al-Saläm Härün, Cairo, 1962/1382, 7. 

53 Haythami, 1v, 242, x, 46. 

*4 Ibn Sa‘d, vin, 110 s.v. Safiyya b. Bashima. Of course, they may have been telling the truth. 

34 A similar apologetio tendency can be detected in reports about the ridda. The descendants 
of those who had rebelled against did their best to make the world forget the part played 
by e forefathers. See also below, p. 268. 
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mufakhara delegation. Ibn Ishaq preserved this older form of the material, 
while in Wäqidrs treatment the two accounts became one. 

Later historians, biographers and Qur’än commentators made use of the 
older material in various ways. Some quoted their predecessors verbatim, in 
part or in full, mentioning their sources and separating them one from the other. 
Others worked material from different sources into various sorts of combina- 
tions. More often than not, it is possible to analyse these combinations and trace 
their elements back to the traditions surveyed above. Nearly all these various 
accounts, whether they are combined or merely compiled stories, presuppose 
that there was but one Tamimite delegation. Guided by this presupposition, the 
Muslim scholars redacted the material in such a way so as to leave only one 
delegation. Perhaps one of the best examples is Zurqänï. He clearly had at his 
disposal all three elements, i.e. Waqidi’s combined story (raid + mufakhara) 
with its list of delegates (a), Ibn Ishäq's account of the mufakhara with its almost 
identical list of delegates (b), and Ibn Ishäq’s account of the raid and delegation, 
with its own, different list of delegates (c). Zurq&ni recorded the story of the 
raid from Waqidi (a), but used the list of delegates of Ibn Ishaq (c), while 
the mufakhara he quoted, apparently, from Ibn Ishaq (b). Other material is 
incorporated into the story as well. All this is recorded among the military- 
campaign stories; in the section dealing with the tribal delegations wufüd (in 
Vol. 4), Zurqäni enumerates all the tribal delegations, giving them serial 
numbers. No Tamimite delegation is mentioned among them. Like Zurqäni, 
al-Halabi recorded his combined version among the military-campaign stories, 
but in the section on the wufüd he refers the reader back to that story, which 
means, again, that he acknowledged only one Tamimite delegation. Unlike 
these two sources, Nuwayri divides the material. In the section about the 
saraya he has an abridgment of Waqidi's report of the raid, with a combined 
list of delegates including both the names of the ‘Anbarites (from Ibn Ishaq) 
and the mufakhara delegates. In the section on the wufüd there is a combination 
of material from Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Sa‘d (i.e. Waqidi’s material) and others; here 
the actual mufakhara is recorded. There are, however, cross-references in both 
places, which indicates that Nuwayri, too, considered the two as 0868 6 

In the process of redaction, various reports were sometimes stitched together 
quite crudely. In connexion with verses 4-5 of stirat al-hujurat, the commentator 
Isma‘tl Haqqi (d. 1137 A.n.) relates the story of al-Aqra' b. Habis and ‘Uyayna b. 
Hign coming to the Prophet and calling out to him ‘ Our praise 18 like a decora- 
tion, our rebuke is dishonouring '. The two came, says Haqqî, in order to mter- 
cede for the prisoners of the Bani al-‘Anbar. He then proceeds to explain the 
circumstances which led to the captivity of the ‘Anbarites, but his explanation 
is obviously a once independent account of the raid and ‘Anbarite delegation, in 
which al-Aqra' and ‘Uyayna do not play the part of interceders.3” 

Zurqänrs enumeration of the tribal delegations may perhaps give us a clue 


36 Nuwayri, Nshdyat al-arab fi funün al-adab, Cairo, 1955/1374, xvir, 348-9, xvin, 32-41. 
Zurqünl, Sharh ‘ala 'I-mawàahib al-laduniyya li-'l-Qastaläni, al-Azhar, 1325, ur, 43-6. Halabi, 
Insdn al-‘uytn fi sirai al-amin al-ma'mün (= sira halabiyya), Cairo, 1320, Ir, 226-30. 

37 Haqqi, 1x, 67. The part about the ‘Anbarites resembles the version attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(no. 2 of the ‘Anbarite versions recorded above). Other compiled or combined stories: Qurtubi, 
al-Jami‘ l-ahkaám al-qur’an, Dar al-sha‘b, Cairo, vir, 6129-30. Nasafi, Madänk al-tanzil wa- 
haqüw al-ta’wil, on the margins of Majmü' altafäsir, Där al-tibi‘a "l-&ámira, vi, 41-2. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, ,كد‎ 201-5. Ibn Sayyid al-N&e, 'Uyün al-athar fi funtin al-magházi wa-l 
shama il wa-’Lsiyar, Cairo, 1856, 11, 203-5. Diyarbakri, T'a'rikh al-khamis fi ahwàl anfas nafis, 
Cairo, 1283, xz, 118-19. Maqrizi, Imià' al-asmá' bi-mà l- Lrasül min al-anba’ wa-'Lamwál wa-'l- 
hafada wa-’l-mata‘, ed. Shakar, Cairo, 1941, 1, 433-9. Ibn Kathir, v, 41-4 follows Ibn Ishaq in 
distinguishing between the mufakhara and the raid, but attaches to the former the verses 2-5 of 
sürat al-hujurüt, instead of 4 alone as does Ibn Ishàq. See below pp. 268f. 
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to the reason why the Muslim scholars tended to recognize only one Tamimite 
delegation, and redacted their material accordingly. It may have been their 
sense of order, according to which it was logical that each tribal unit should have 
negotiated only once with Muhammad, and hence must have been represented 
by one delegation only. A similar tendency can be seen in the case of the tax- 
collectors of the Prophet. Tradition tended to ‘ assign ' one tax-collector to each 
tribal unit, whereas in reality there were sometimes several of them, each 
apparently responsible for only a part of the same tribe. Likewise many people 
came to the Prophet representing not a tribe, but merely a section of a tribe, 
sometimes a family, or even themselves alone. In many cases there was thus 
more than one ' delegation ' of one and the same tribe, but the tendency among 
the Muslim scholars was to ignore or evade this fac& This could be achieved by 
several techniques. The simplest, of course, was to declare one account as 
authentic and ignore the rest, but usually, more sophisticated methods were 
followed. Ibn Sa'd, for instance, recorded the accounts of four meetings of 
different people from the Banü ‘Uqayl with Muhammad under the title ‘ the 
delegation of the Banü 'Uqayl' (‘wafd ‘ugayl b. kab’, not ‘wuftid’). He used 
this method on several other occasions. Another technique was to consider 
two reports of two different events as two different versions of a single event. 
Referring to Ibn Isháq's account of the mufakhara of Tamim, Ibn Hajar says, 
‘ Abū Hatim al-Sijitàni mentioned it in his kab al-mu‘ammarin in the bio- 
graphy of Aktham b. Sayfi but he told it differently ' (dhakaraha abū hatim 
al-syistant fi kitab al-mu‘ammarin fi tarjamat aktham b. sayfé ‘ala siyäq äkhar). 
The page containing this part of Aktham’s biography is now missing from the 
manuscript of kdb al-mu‘ammarin but, fortunately, Ibn Hajar himself appa- 
tently took from this same page the material for his own biography of the semi- 
legendary Aktham. It contains an obviously spurious story of a Tamimite dele- 
gation to the Prophet, led by Aktham. This story bears no relation to Ibn 
Ishaq's account, except perhaps for the inclusion of al-Aqra' b. Habis as one of 
the delegates; yet apparently Ibn Hajar treated Ibn Ishàq's report, and that 
from 1951 al-mu‘ammarin, as two versions of one story, while nevertheless 
being aware that they were very different from each other (‘ald siyäq äkhar).5° 
Of course, all this may be considered as conjecture until the missing page from 
the kitab al-mu‘ammarin is recovered, but there are other instances of such an 
approach. The Qur'àn commentator al-Tabarsi recorded Ibn Sa‘d’s report of 
the mufakhara, then added: ‘It was said that they (i.e. the delegates) were 
people of the Bani al-‘Anbar’. Similarly, the commentator Abi Hayyän 
recorded the story of the mufakhara, then added: ‘ It was said that they came 
about some prisoners ...’.4° The term ‘it was said’, wa-gila, is usually used in 
order to introduce an additional detail, or a different version, implying that only 
one of the versions is authentic. Thus, by a simple term in such common use, an 
independent account of the ‘Anbarite delegation which freed the prisoners lost 
its independence, becoming a version, or a detail, of the mufakhara account. 
However, the more common means of arriving at one Tamimite delegation 
instead of two seems to have been the fusion of the various accounts into one, 
resulting in combined stories such as those mentioned above. 

The fusion of the traditions should not necessarily be considered as deliberate 
falsification, for it may have come about as the natural result of the presupposi- 

38 Ibn Sa‘d 1, 2/45-8, 41, 48, 51-2. 

% Ibn Hajar, Isdba, 1, 543 (the reference to Ibn Ish&q) s.v. Zibriq&n. 1, 111 s.v. Aktham b. 
Sayfiyy. Cf Abu Hatm al-Sijistan!, al Mu‘ammariin tc-'I-wasügá, ed. al-Shangiti, 11, and the 
editor’s note there. 

40 Tabarsi, xxv, 83. Abi Hayyän, vu, 106, 108, 109. 
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tions and formulaic thinking of the Muslim scholars, who apparently saw and 
presented things as they perhaps ought to have been, and not as they were. The 
process of fusion seems to have started in a confusion due primarily to the fact 
that both accounts deal with the Banü Tamim. Certain features of the reports 
made it even easier to confuse them with one another. These were ‘ the call 
from behind the Prophet’s private rooms ', and the role played by al Aqra‘ b. 
Habis. 


The nidà' min warg al-hujurat 

Muslim society has always looked down upon the Bedouins. Among other 
things, they were considered as ill-mannered, unruly people. Both delegations 
of the tribe of Tamim are described as having entered Medina with a great deal 
of commotion, disturbing the Prophet, either at prayer time, or at his hour of 
rest. Both delegations, in other words, could be pointed to as those intended in 
verse 4 of surat al-hujurat: ‘those who call thee from behind the private 
apartments, most of them have no sense.’ “1 Some commentators did not indeed 
care which of the two it was. Al-Tüsi recorded that ‘some stupid, coarse 
Bedouins from the Bani Tamim came and started to call from outside the 
Prophet's apartments ’ (ja@’a a‘rab ajlaf min bant tamim fa-ja'alü yunädüna min 
wara’ ’l-hujurat). In the text of the Qur'àn attributed to ‘Abdallah b. Mas'üd, 
the verse reads: ‘ Most of them, the Banü Tamim, have no sense’ (aktharuhum 
bani tamam là ya'qilun).# It is recorded that the Prophet was asked about this 
verse and said ‘ those (to whom the verse refers) are the coarse people from the 
Banü Tamim. Had they not been excellent fighters who will fight the Dajjal, I 
would have asked Allah to destroy them.’ 4 Many traditionists, however, were 
more specific, but their opinions differed. Al-Kalbi, Abū ‘Ubayda and others 
held that the callers, ashab al-hujurät, were from the Banü al-‘Anbar,™ while 
according to other scholars, they were the people of the mufakhara delegation. 
In fact most of the accounts of the mufákhara mention, in one way or another, 
the ‘ call from behind the private apartments ".55 Here again there are differen- 
ces of opinion, regarding the number of verses which are connected with the 
mufakhara. Ibn Ishaq attaches verse 4 to the story, while Wäqidi connects with 
his version verses 2-4. It seems to me that this is no accident, but a reflection 
of the fact that Waqidi’s version is indeed a fusion of two disparate stories, each 
of which had been attached to a different Qur'ünie verse. This is how the 
material was preserved in Samarqandi’s commentary on these verses. He 
recorded the mufäkhara story in connexion with verse 2 (not 4, as Ibn Ishaq), 
while verse 4 he explained by the story about the raid against the Bani al- 
‘Anbar. His version resembles one of the ‘Anbarite stories, except that the leader 
of the raiding party is here Usima b. Zayd, not ‘Uyayna b. 1182.46 It is worthy 
of note that Ibn Ishaq did not attach any Qur'ànie verse to his version of the 


4 Translation M. Pickthall, The glorious Koran, a bilingual edition with English translation, 
introduction and notes, London, 1976, 683-4. 

4 Tisl, Tafsir al-tabyan, Najaf, 1963/1382, Ix, 340, 342. Similarly Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayän ‘an 
ta'wil aay al-qur‘dn (= Tafsir), Cairo, 1954/1373, xxvr, 122. Suyüti, Durr, 6/87. According to 
Jeffery, however, this is not the mra’a of Ibn Mas'üd, but of Ubayy b. Ka‘b and Rabt b. 
Khuthaym al-Thawri; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the Qur'an, Leiden, 1937, 166, 304. 

43 hum aljufat min bani tamim lawla annahum min ashadd al-nds qitalan l-’La‘war al-dajjal 
la-da‘auwty N ‘alayhim an yuhlikahum, Suyütf, loc. cit. Qurtubi, vir, 6130. 

44Tbn al-Kalbi, Jarsharat al-nasab, MS Br. Mus. ADD 23297, 90a. Ibn Hajar, Isaba, r, 508 s.v. 
Rabi‘a b. Rufay'. Nagi id Jarir wa-'l- Farazdaq, ed. Bevan, Leiden, 1908-12, 747, 696. Baghdädi, 
Khizäna, n, 670. See also below p. 266. 

45 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Durar fi ’khtişar al-maghazi wa-’Laiyar, ed. Shawqi Dayf, Cairo, 
1966/1386, 271, Isti‘éb, I, 536 s.v. 'Amrü b. al-Ahtam. And see above nn. 18 and 37. 

46 Seo above n. 22. 
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‘Anbarite affair; yet it seems to me possible that Samarqandi preserved the 
older form of the material, when the accounts of the two delegations were 
distinct from one another (as they are in Ibn Ishaq’s tradition), and each was 
connected with a different Qur’anic verse. When the two accounts became 
united, as we find them in Waqidi, their respective verses were joined together, 
too. Thus we find in Wàqidi's combined version the combined group of verses, 
2-4. 

According to the theory outlined above, all the combined. stories should 
carry the combined group of verses. Strangely enough, this is not so. Most of 
the combined stories, including that of Waqidi’s own student, Ibn Sa‘d, are 
attached to verse 4 (or 4-5) only, while on the other hand, the non-combined 
mufakhara story may sometimes be attached vo the whole group of verses 2-5. 
This last is particularly odd because the commentator concerned claimed that he 
was quoting Ibn Ishaq, whereas Ibn Ishaq attached to his version verse 4 
only.” Obviously, the confusion regarding the verses was as great as that 
regarding the stories themselves. This may suggest some ideas on the relation 
of verses 1-5 to one another. 

The process of redaction of the Qur’än is a matter still much debated. It is 
generally accepted, however, that the Qur’än took its final form only after the 
Prophet’s death.’ The Muslim scholars who undertook the redaction of the 
Qur’änic material had to apply various criteria in order to decide which verses 
belonged together. Some of these criteria were external, such as rhyme and 
style, others were internal, taking into consideration the subject, or idea, of the 
verses. Post factum, it is difficult to discover whether a given group of verses was 
revealed at one time, or was put together by the redactors. The group of verses 
with which we are dealing seems very cohesive, as verses revealed together 
should be: ‘ (1) O ye who believe! Be not forward in the presence of Allah and 
His messenger, and keep your duty to Allah. Lo! Allah is Hearer, Knower. 
(2) O ye who believe! Lift not up your voices above the voice of the Prophet, 
nor shout when speaking to him as you shout one to another, lest your works 
be rendered vain while ye perceive not. (3) Lo! They who subdue their voices 
in the presence of the messenger of Allah, those are they whose hearts Allah hath 
proven unto righteousness. Theirs will be forgiveness and immense reward. 
(4) Lo! Those who call thee from behind the private apartments, most of them 
have no sense. (5) And if they had had patience till thou camest forth unto 
them, it had been better for them. And Allah is Forgiving, Merciful.’ 4° 

These verses seem to be coherent, developing one central idea (viz. the 
respect due to the Prophet), so that there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
they were revealed at one time. Yet certain traditions which are attached to 
these verses reflect the notion that they were revealed on different occasions. 
It is said that when verse 2 was revealed (là tar fa‘ü agwatakum), Thabit b. Qays, 
the Ansarite orator, was very distressed because he had a loud voice. The 
Prophet comforted him, telling him that he would enter Paradise, and Thabit 
vowed never to raise his voice again. Then verse 3 (inna '-ladhina yaghuddüna 


47 Tabarsi, xxvi, 83. Similarly Ibn Kathir, v, 41-4. But ıt may be a different riwaya. 

48 ممع‎ A. T. Welch, ‘ al-Kur’an.’ EI (2nd ed.) and the bibliography there. 

4° (1) ya ayyuha ‘l-ladhina amant là lugaddimü bayna yaday Tlah Lah wa-rasūlihi wa-'ttagü 
'Llāh inna 'Lläh sami‘ ‘alim. (2) y ayyuhd 'l-ladhina ámandü là tarfa'& agwütakum fawqa sawt 
"Enabiyy wa-là tajharü lahu bi-'l-gawl ka-jahri ba‘dskum ls-ba'd an amalukun wa-antum là 
tash'urün. (3) inna 'I-ladhina yag. uddüna aswätahum ‘inda rasül'L-làh ula ika 'Lladhina 'mtahana 
*Llah quiübahum li-t-taqwa lahum maghfira wa-ajr ‘azim. (4) inna 'L-ladMina yunüdünaka min 
ward’ 'Lhujurüt aktharuhum U ya'gilün. (5) wa-law annahum sabarü hata takhruja ilayhim 
la-küna khayran lahum wa-’l-lah ghafür rahim. Translation M. Pickthall, 683-4. 
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aswätahum) was revealed.59 A similar tradition relates to Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 
It is recorded that verse 3 referred to them, because they had been careful not to 
raise their voices, in keeping with the precepts of verse 2.5! Verses 2 and 3 
clearly belong to different settings, thus breaking apart the unity of the group 
1-5. Furthermore, Abū Hayyàn makes a point of establishing the connexion 
between verse 4 and the preceding verses. He says: ‘ It is evident that verse 4 
is in keeping with the preceding verses, since the call from behind the private 
apartments involves the raising of the voice and [reflects] bad manners, while 
Allah has ordered that respect and veneration be shown to His Prophet.’ The 
fact that Abū Hayyän thought it necessary to explain the relation of the verses 
to one another means that it was not self-explanatory, and may therefore reflect 
the notion that the verses were not originally one unit, but were put together 
by the redactors. In general, the reasons for the redactors’ decisions were not 
preserved. in the tafastr, and the attempt to define them should probably be seen 
as bold and unwarranted conjecture. Yet there is a thing worth remarking on 
about the particular verses with which we are dealing, and that is the confusion 
regarding the stories which are attached to them. I cannot prove conclusively 
that these verses were not revealed at one time; but, supposing that they were 
not, the stories may have played a part in the Qur’än-redactors’ decision to 
place the verses together. It is therefore worthwhile to survey briefly the 
stories, which belong to the special branch of exegesis called asbab al-nuzül (the 
circumstances surrounding the revelation of a verse). Hach of them may be 
attached to one or more of the five verses. 

1, People from Tamim came to the Prophet, among them some of the best- 
known leaders. Abū Bakr suggested to Muhammad that he appoint al-Qa‘qa‘ b. 
Ma‘bad of the clan of Darim as his agent to Tamim, while in ‘Umar’s opinion, 
al-Aqra‘ b. Habis, of the same clan, was more suitable for the task. Abū Bakr 
and ‘Umar quarrelled over the issue, and Allah revealed a Qur’änic verse (or 
verses) in connexion with this. This story is usually told on the authority of Ibn 
Abi Mulayka, the tenad sometimes going back to ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. 
Different scholars, however, while quoting the same story from the same 
authorities, associate it with different verses. The story is attached to (a) verse 
1,55 (b) verses 1-2,°* (c) verse 2,55 (d) verses 2-3,56 (e) verses 1-5.57 The counter- 
stories are those which describe Abii Bakr, or ‘Umar, or both, whispering to the 
Prophet, or vowing never to raise their voices in his presence. Verse 3 is said to 
have referred to this, as mentioned above. 

2. Some people came to see the Prophet. They had said to one another: 
‘Let us go to this man; if he be a prophet, we shall be the happiest thanks to 
him; if he be a king, we shall live under his protection.’ They then came to 


50 Suyüti, Aebäb al-nuzül, on the margins of Tafsir al-Jalälayn, ed. Khäld al-Jawya, 
Damascus, 685, Durr, vi, 84-5. Haqqi, rx, 65. Abū Hayy&n, vin, 106. Tabari, Tafsir xxvi, 
118-19. (Ps.) "Ibn Abbis v, 233, 234-5. Qurtubi, vir 6124, 6125. Ibn al-Jawzi, vu, 456. 
Al-Khazin, vi, 40. Sira halabywya, nr, 228. Al-Hükim al-Naysabüri, al-Mustadrak ‘ala 'I-sahihayni 
fi L-hadith, Riyad, 1968, mr, 234, 235. 

51 Abii Hayyän loc. cıt. Qurtubi, vo, 6128. Ibn al-Jawzi, vu, 457. Al-Khárim, vr, 4l. 
Wähidi, 258. 

53 wa-mundsabat hadhihi ‘Laaya h-mă qablahä zähira wa-dhähka anna '"L-munádah min ward’ 
*Lhujurat fihd raf‘ 'Lsawi wa-ied’at "l-adab wa- lah qad amara bi-tawgir rasülshs wa-ta 'zimthi. 
Abi Hayyan, vim, 108. 

V Suyütl, Durr, vi, 83-4. Al-Khäzin, vi, 38. Sahth al-Bukhari, Matabi‘ "LL sha'b, 1378, 
mm, 213. Sahih aoe Cairo, 1931/1350,” xu, 163 (‘an al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib). 

55 Tbn ‘Asäkir, I 

55 Tirmidhi, xu, nit Wahidi, 258. Haqqi, rx, 68. Qurtubl, vir, 6123-4. Ibn al-Jawzi, 


vir, 460. 
56 Suyüti, Durr vi, 84. Tabari, Tafsir, xxvi, 119. 
57 Suyati Asbäb, 682. Qurtubi, vir, 6120-1. Ibn al-Jawzı, vu, 454. 
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Muhammad’s dwelling, calling out to him. Some scholars held that these people 
were Tamimites. The story is told on the authority of Zayd b. Arqam, and asso- 
ciated with verse 4.58 

8. The story about the man (or: al-Aqra‘) who called out to the Prophet 
‘ My praise is like a decoration, my rebuke is dishonouring ’ (see above p. 257), 
is associated with (a) verse 4 (or 4—5),59 (b) verse 2.99 

4. The mufakhara story, in one version or another, is attached to (a) verse 4 
(or 4-5), ® (b) verse 2,9? (c) verses 2-5.8 

5. The story of the raid against the Bani al-‘Anbar, their prisoners and their 
delegation, in one version or another, is associated with verse 4 (or 4-5). This 
information is usually attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. 

6. Combined stories, containing elements both of the mufäkhara and the 
' Anbarite affair, are attached to (a) verse 4 (or 4—5),95 (b) verses 2-4.66 

7. The story about Thabit b. Qays being distressed about his loud voice is 
associated with verse 2, or 2-7 

The fact which immediately stands out is that all these seven stories, which 
are associated with the verses 1-5 of al-hujurät, are connected with the tribe of 
Tamim. The story about Thabit b. Qays is included in this statement, because 
he was the khaf1ib who represented the Muslims in the mufäkhara with Tamim. 
In faet, one of the commentators says of verse 2: ' It was revealed in connexion 
with Thabit b. Qays, because he raised his voice in the presence of the Prophet 
when the delegation of Tamim came.” There are other means by which 
Thabit’s story was incorporated into the mufükhara story.’° The stories about 
Tamim are thus a link which ties the five verses together. It is possible that the 
redactors of the Qur'àn came across these several stories, which fell into one 
category, ie. ‘Tamim’. The verses which were attached to stories of the same 
category could easily be conceived of as one group, and thus the redactors put 
them together. Of course, when put together, the verses had to make sense, 
preferably without reference to asbab al-nuzul. In the case of al-hujurat 1-5, 
they do. 

It may be argued that the stories were attached to the verses only after the 
latter had been put in their place in the Qur'àn. On the surface, this seems 
logical considering that, normally, one would expect exegesis to come after the 
organization of the scripture, not with it. But there seems to be no point in such 
a process here, precisely because all these stories have something in common 
(Tamim), while still obviously representing different circumstances and dispa- 


5١ intaliqu bind tla hadha 'l-rajul fa-in yakun nabiyyan fa-nahnu as‘ad 'l-nás bihi wa-in yakun 
malikan na‘ish fl jinahihi. Tabari, Tafsir, xxvi, 121. Suyüti, Durr, vi, 80, Nuzul, 686. Ibn 
al-Jawzi, vit, 459. Qurtubt, vir, 6129. 

5% Suyüti, loo. oit. Tabari, loo, cit., and 122. Tirmidhi, xu, 158. Ibn ‘As&kir, ir, 86. Ibn 
Kathir, v, 46. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo, 1313, (repr. Beirut 1978), vr, 393-4, m1, 488. And see 
above n. 19. 

40 Tabari, Tafsir, xxvi, 122 (‘an al-Hasan). 

*! Ibn Hishäm eto., see above n. 8. Işfahanî, Ibn ‘As&kir, eto., ممع‎ above n. 18. 

® Qurtubi, vo, 6124 25. Samergandh 1 i, 228. 

© Tabarsi, xxvi, 83. Ibn Kathir, v, 44. 

“ Samarqandi, 1r, 229, and above nn. 21 and 44. 

*5 Ibn Sa'd, 1, 2/40, and &bove n. 87 (except Magriri). 

*5 W&qgidi, nr, 079. Magrizi, 1, 488-9 makes ıt 2-5. 

*' Bee above n. 50. 

*5 There are, however, several other stories which are not related to Tamim, associated with 
verse 1. See e.g. Abi Hayyän, vin, 105. Suyüti, Durr, vi, 84. Qurtubi, vu, 6121. Haqqi, rx, 

62. (Ps )Ibn bts, Ti Tabari, Tafsir, xxvi, 117. Ibn al-Jawzi, vu, 454-5. Nasafi, gy 
© nazalat b. gays b. shammäs bi-raf‘ sawtihi ‘inda rasül 'l-läh (s) hina és wafd 
tamim. (Ps.) be loo. cit. 

1° Wäqidi, rrr, 979. Sira halabiyya, ni, 228. 
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tate traditions, for why should there have been any special interest in as- 
sembling several ‘ Tamim stories’ and attaching them to successive verses ? 
On the other hand, there must have been an interest in finding links between 
scattered Qur’än verses so that they could be grouped together in a way which 
would make sense. The asbab al-nuztil may have served not only to date and 
explain Qur’änic verses, but also to redact them.” 

Another fact which stands out regarding the verses and the stories is that 
verse 4 attracted the largest number of stories. This verse was for some reason 
more outstanding than the others, for it gave the sura its name. It is possible 
that, because of its prominence, stories which had at first belonged to the 
preceding verses, became attached to this one. Through this confusion, the 
fusion of the ‘Anbarite and the mufakhara traditions may have come about, as 
a harmonization of what was assumed to be merely different versions of the 
asbab al-nuzül of verse 4. The element of the ‘ calling from behind the private 
apartments’ was a link through which two distinct stories met, became con- 
fused, and then fused one with the other. Another such link was the name of 
al-Aqra' b. Habis. 


Al-Agra‘ b. Habis 

Al-Aqra' b. Häbis figures as one of the chief leaders and spokesmen of the 
mufakhara delegation in all versions of the story. Ibn Ishaq mentions him as a 
participant both in the mufakhara and the ‘Anbarite delegation, although he was 
a Därimite himself. According to certain traditions, he was the leader who 
interceded with the Prophet for the “Anbarite prisoners? However, several 
accounts of the ‘Anbarite delegation do not mention him at all, or minimize his 
role. In a version attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas one reads ‘ . . . the news (viz. of the 
raid) reached the Banü al-‘Anbar, and seventy of them rode to [Medina to meet] 
the Prophet; among them were al-Aqra' b. Häbis and al-A'war b. Bashäma, 
who was the youngest of them.’ The story proceeds to tell us that the ‘Anbarites 
appointed al-A‘war as arbiter between them and the Prophet, although the 
latter preferred (Samura) Ibn *Amrü.7? This report is rather odd in view of the 
fact that (a) al-Aqra' was a D&rimite leader, while this report implies that he was 
an ‘Anbarite, (b) he was at Medina already, with Muhammad, since the conquest 
of Mecca (see above p. 253), so that he could not have arrived with the ‘Anbarites 
as this story would have it, and (c) he has no role whatever in the story. Suppos- 
ing that, in spite of (a) and (b), the Darimite al-Aqra' did come with the ‘Anbarite 
delegation; in that case, he should have been the arbiter rather than the young 
Ibn Bash&ma; otherwise, what was the point of his joining the delegation ? 
In view of the oddness of this appearance of al-Aqra‘, one begins to doubt his 
participation in the ‘Anbarite delegation. 

In Ibn Ish&q's account of the ‘Anbarite affair there figures among the dele- 
gates a person by the name of Firäs b. Häbis. Later historians, quoting Ibn 


71 It is perhaps interesting to note that verse 6 of al-hujurüt ia associated with the withholding 
of the sadaga by the Banü al-Mustaliq, a clan of Khuzá'a. This corresponds to the version about 
the Banü al-‘Anbar preventing their Khuzà'ite relatives from paying the sadaga, which is conneo- 
ted with verses 4-5 (or 2-4). The withholding of the sadaga, and Khuz&'a, may have been the 
link which tied verse 6 to the preceding verses, and brought it to its place in the Qur’än. It does 
not, however, belong to group 1-5, because it does not express the same idea. See (for the story of 
Bani al-Mustaliq) Tabari, afsir, xxvi, 123-5. The relation between the Qur'ànie text and 
(pseudo) historical narrative was discussed by J. Wansbrough in Quranic studies, Oxford, 1977, 
119-48, and in The sectarian milieu, Oxford, 1978, 1-82. Among other things, Wansbrough 
examines the use of Qur’änio verses by both Waqidî ‘and Ibn Ishäq. 

™ See below n. 81. 

13 Bee above p. 258. 
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Ishaq, considered him to be the brother of al-Aqra', although Ibn Ishaq never 
said this." Ibn Ishaq mentioned the two names successively: ‘...and al- 
Aqra' b. Habis, and Firas b. Habis...’. Had they been brothers, one would 
expect to find a reference to the fact, such as ‘al-Aqra‘ and Firäs, sons of 
Habis ’, or ‘ al-Aqra' and his brother Firas...’. The way in which Ibn Ishaq 
introduced the two names was apparently puzzling, for there are differences of 
opinion among the historians regarding the identity of this Firas. While some 
took it for granted that he was the brother of al-Aqra', others held that the 
two were one: Firäs was the name, al-Aqra‘ the nickname, of the well-known 
Darimite leader. This was said on the authority of the expert on names, Ibn 
Durayd.*5 This explanation is not plausible because in the naga’td of Jarir and 
al-Farazdaq the name ' al-Aqari' ', or ‘al-Aqra‘ani’, ‘the two Aqra‘s’, occurs in 
several places. The commentator on the nagä’id says that by this were intended 
al-Aqra' b. Habis and his brother Firas." Thus we are left with two puzzling 
questions instead of one: first, who is Firäs b. Habis after all, and secondly, if 
he existed, why would anyone wish to ignore his existence by identifying him 
with al-Aqra‘? And if he did not exist but was identical with al-Aqra', why 
would anyone want to invent him? It should be noted that in either case, 
whether Firas is al-Aqra’’s brother or al-Aqra‘ himself, he is considered as a 
Darimite. I have found only two historians who doubted this. Ibn al-Athir 
defines Firäs ss one of the Bani al-‘Anbar (on the authority of Abū ‘Umar, i.e. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr), and then remarks: ‘If he is al-Aqra"s brother, then his 
genealogy is mentioned in the biography of al-Aqra‘”.77 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
himself says: ‘I think that he (i.e. Firäs) belonged to the Bani al-‘Anbar; he 
came to the Prophet with the delegation of Tamim.’ Ibn Hajar waves these 
doubts aside: ‘I say (as an answer to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr), he is not of the Bani 
al-‘Anbar, but he came [to the Prophet] on their behalf, as recorded by Ibn 
Ishaq.’ *? The doubts expressed by Ibn al-Athir following Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr may 
give us a clue to the development of the tradition. I think that al-Aqra‘ b. 
Habis may have had a brother, as mentioned in the naga’td, but Firas of the 
Tamimite delegation was neither al-Aqra’’s brother nor al-Aqra' himself, but a 
completely different person, of the Banii al-‘Anbar, as stated (though hesitantly) 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr and Ibn al-Athir. This idea may be corroborated by the 
fact that among the ‘Anbarites killed in the raid was one Shaddad b. Firas ; 
he may have been the son of the ‘Anbarite Firas b. Habis. Unfortunately, 
despite a great deal of searching, I could not find any details on this Shaddad, 
probably because he died as an infidel at the hands of Muslims, so his (Muslim) 
descendants preferred to forget him; ® nor did I find a clear, unambiguous 
statement identifying this Firas as an ‘Anbarite, for the confusion with the 
Darnnite al-Aqra‘ b. Habis was too great. Yet an ‘Anbarite Ibn Habis helps to 
explain the odd account in which al-Aqra‘ b. Habis appears among the ‘An- 
barites while playing no active role. It was, perhaps, not the famous Darimite 
al-Aqra', but another Ibn Habis, father of the slain Shaddad. 

There is reason to suppose that the confusion between the two ‘ Ibn Habis’ 


4 e.g. Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1, 508 s.v. Rabi'a b. Rufay', CI, 201, s.v. Firas b. Häbis. Ibn al-Athir, 

Usd, Iv 176, s.v. Firäs b. Habis. 
15 Ibn * Asàkir, nr, 86. Sîra halabiyya, Ir, 229. Zurqüni, rr, 44. Ibn Sayyid al-nàs, rr, 205. 

Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 1, 109, s.v. al-Aqra‘ b. Habis. Baghdadi, Khiräna, Ir, 397. 

16 Naga^d, L 257, 264, 681, 697, 789. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 1, 600 tells about a raid in which 
both al-Aqra‘ and his brother Firis took part. See W. Caskel, Gamharat al-nasab, das G 
tsche Werk des Hisham ibn Muhammad al Kalbi, Leiden, 1966, index s.v. al- Agra b. Habis. 

1? Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 1v, 176, a.v. Firäs b. Habis. 

1 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jsti‘ab, mm, 211, and Ibn Hajar, Jsaba, m, 201, s.v. Firas b. Habis. 

of. above n. 35. 
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was, at least partly, intentional. The reason for supposing this lies in the values 
and customs of the jahtliyya. Intercession for prisoners was usually undertaken 
by a leading figure of the clan, and success in such a mission brought great 
honour which was, of course, then recorded in eulogies and fakhr-poetry. It may 
be that a series of events enabled the famous poet al-Farazdaq to ascribe to his 
great-uncle, the Darimite al-Aqra‘, glorious deeds which the latter never 
accomplished. These events were as follows: (a) al-Aqra‘ participated in a 
Tamimite delegation to the Prophet (i.e. the mufakhara), (b) there was another 
Tamimite delegation, which freed ‘Anbarite prisoners, (c) in this other delegation 
there was one named Ibn Habis. Perhaps al-Farazdaq used that relatively 
unknown ‘ Anbarite Ibn Habis to ‘insert’ his own uncle into the 'Anbarite 
delegation and ascribe to him the glory of achieving freedom for the captives. 80 
Al-Farazdaq credited his great-uncle with yet another glorious unde 

he claimed that al-Aqra‘ paid the blood-money for those killed in the raid. 81 
It is noteworthy that none of the accounts of the ‘Anbarite affair which I have 
seen speaks of any payment of blood-money. Al-Aqra‘ b. Habis may have here 
won glory which was not his own, by virtue of having a great poet for a great- 
nephew. At any rate, the confusion regarding Ibn Habis was apparently one of 
the points at which the confusion between the two Tamimite delegations began. 


In the light of the idea that there were two Tamimite delegations, and that 
Waqidi's account is a combination of both, most of the differences between 
Wäqidis and Ibn Ishàq's accounts can be explained. The difference regarding 
the Qur’änic verses has already been discussed in detail. The date of the visit, 
according to Ibn Ishaq, should be Ramadan 9 A.E. at the earliest, while in 
Wäqidi it is several months earlier. The reason for this is, that the delegation 
is connected by Waqidi with the raid, and the raid was connected to tax- 
collecting which, according to Waqidi, started on Muharram 9 A.m.93 It is 
interesting that the date of the raid is not given in any source but Waqidi; 83 
it may therefore have been Wàqidi's own conclusion. The difference regarding 
the purpose of the delegation is obviously a result of the combination. While 
according to Ibn Ishäq, the Tamimites came for general negotiations (in the 
form of mufakhara), the connexion with the raid in Waqidi's version made it 
appear that they came to free the prisoners. That eventually they held a 
mufakhara with the Muslims, in which they did not mention the prisoners, is 


0 Tt should be noted that al- A &' is not the only non-‘Anbarite mentioned in the ‘Anbarite 
delegation. There are also Qa şim of the Banü Mingar, and al-Qs'q&' b. Ma‘bad, of the Banü 
Dàrim. However, 1 did not "ride any role ascribed to them, and their presence may be due to the 
general confusion, like ‘Uyayna’s presence in the mufakhara (on which gee below). 

81 For this, and the intercession, see Nagä'id, 696, 747, 748. Ibn Hisham, rv, 270. Baghdādi, 
Khizüna, m, 397, 670. Ibn Hajar, Isãba, I, 58-9 s.v. al- Aqra‘ b. Habis. And see Kister, 
and Tamim ’, 150-1; he does not seem to doubt that al-Aqra‘ played the role ascribed to 
Two of Hassän’ 8 verses, however, must be mentioned here. They read: fa-in kuntum jw "tum 
li-hagni dim@ikum / wa-amuwälikum an tugsamt fi fi *l-magasvmi fala taj‘ali h-'l-lāhi niddan 
wa-aslimt / wa-la talbasu ziyyan ka-ziyyi 'La'äjimi ° u have come to save your lives and your 
property lest you be divided a &mong the booty, then pie no rival to God, &nd become Muslims 
and wear not & similar attire to t of foreigners. Ibn Hishàm, 1v, 212, trans. Arafat, 423. 
Kister took these verses to ' describe a real situation ' (loc. cit.). If that is so, it means that the 
mufdkhara delegation did come to disouss the matter of the ‘Anbarite prisoners, which refutes the 
whole of my theory about the two disparate traditions. The verses, however, can be interpreted 
in general terms. "The tribal delegations, generally, came to Muhammad m order to ensure safety 
for their lives and property. They acquired God's and Muhammad’s proteotion 1n return for 
conversion. This ıs exactly what Hassan offers the Tamimite delegation in these two verses ; 
he is probably not referring to the ‘Anbarite captives. See also above, p. 256. 

# WagqidI, rr, 973. 

*3 J. M. B. Jones, ° The chronology of the maghaüzi: a textual survey ', BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1957, 
279. 
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again a discrepancy resulting from the tying together of two disparate stories. 
Lastly, the puzzling presence of the Fazärite ‘Uyayna b. Hisn with the 
mufakhara delegation in Ibn Ishàq's tradition is probably due to the general 
confusion. When elements (such as the nid’ min ward’ al-hujurdt) and names 
(al-Aqra' b. Habis) are shifted back and forth from one account to another, 
they may also wander where they do not fit. ‘Uyayna fitted well with the 
‘Anbarite delegation, being responsible for the taking of the captives, and indeed 
he attends with them according to some of the versions.“ He was probably 
shifted to the mufakhara, where he does not ‘ fit ', because of his close relations 
with al-Aqra‘ b. Häbis.85 Another interesting matter connected with ‘Uyayna 
is his appointment as tax-collector to Tamim. I found this detail recorded in 
one source only, viz. Ibn Sa'd, who added him to the list of tax-collectors which 
he copied from Wagqidi. Apparently, the story that ‘Uyayna raided the Bani 
al-‘Anbar who refused to let their relatives pay the sadaga led Ibn Sa‘d to the 
conclusion that he was the tax-collector of Tamim. 

What has been said hitherto re-emphasizes the amount of caution needed 
when relying on Muslim sources. Some of the accounts of the Tamimite delega- 
tion are conspicuously the work of compilers, who assembled and redacted 
material from various sources, sometimes indiscriminately. But this fact is not 
always obvious. The account of Waqidi, for instance, seems fairly coherent, 
and there is not much in it which makes it suspect. Only a careful analysis 
shows that it too is a complex structure which has deviated considerably from 
the original material. The historical material underwent considerable changes 
not only as a result of tendentious forgeries but also through the mere process of 
redaction, which was for the most part carried cut in good faith. 


84 Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 11, 632-3, s.v. Wardin b. Mukharram. 

85 See e.g. Ibn Hisham, Iv, 207. Ibn ‘Agékir, rrr, 90. Zurqäni, 1v, b. Baladhurl, Ansäb, 1, 385. 
Mubarrad, Kamil, 1, 226. 

** Ibn Sa'd, xz, 1/115. 5730101 gave the list of tax-collectors, among whom was the one sent 
to Banü Ka‘b of Khuz&'a. This list serves as an introduction to the story that Bani al-‘Anbar 
prevented Bani Ka‘b from paying, thereby brmging ‘Uyayna’s raid upon themselves. In Ibn 

a‘d, the reason for ‘Uyayna’s raid (1.e. the sadaga of Banii Ka'b) is missing. The list of tax- 
collectors 18 linked to ‘Uyayna’s raid by making ‘Uyayna himself the tax-colleotor of Tamim. 

I am grateful to Dr. E. Kohlberg and Mr. M. Cook for comments on the draft of this paper. 
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NOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE AL MURRA OF 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ARABIA 


By Bruce INGHAM 


It is a widely held belief among bedouins that common linguistic charac- 
teristics point to a common genealogical origin. Bearing in mind the importance 
attached to racial origin amongst bedouins, it is not surprising that they should 
be keen observers of the dialect of their own and neighbouring tribes. My 
investigations of the bedouin dialects of the North and East of Arabia do 
indicate that a common geographical origin is often reflected in a uniform 
dialect.! In this area many bedouin tribes seem to have left an original homeland 
in the west some 200 years ago, so that in the somewhat isolated conditions of 
bedouin life their dialect retains the characteristics of the speech of their 
homeland. A particularly striking case of this is the Rashayida, a tribe which 
‘Arab tradition allies to the Hutaim of north-western Arabia. At some time this 
tribe broke up and many of them moved east to become clients of the Mutair. 
Many others however crossed by sea to the Sudan when they acquired new 
camels and resumed the nomadic way of life. At present, with the increasing 
prosperity of Saudi Arabia, many of these have returned as immigrant workers 
or have been repatriated.? Their dialect, however, after a period of perhaps 
150 years’ separation, is still recognizably of the Najdi type. It would not be 
possible for dialectology to verify bedouin genealogies ; nevertheless, it can be 
seen that it might support traditions about the earlier location of tribes, since 
historical sources are not very informative for the medieval period in the Arabian 
peninsula. 

Recently I was able to make a study of the dialect of the Al Murra, a bedouin 
tribe of eastern and southern Arabia and to compare it with the dialect of the 
‘Ajman, their neighbours to the north, both of whom claim to be related to a 
common ancestor, Yam. Both the Al Murra and the ‘Ajman claim to be 
genealogically uniform in that all members of each tribe are descended from 
one ancestor. The ancestor of the Al Murra was one Murra bin Jsham and both 
he and the ancestor of the ‘Ajman are descended from Yam, who is also the 
ancestor of the other Yam tribes of the Najran area. 

My data for the Murra dialect consists of tapes and notes made in Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia at Christmas 1984/85; for the ‘Ajman, a short text from the 
Kuwait radio service, and also considerable data appearing in T. M. Johnstone's 
articles, ‘Some characteristics of the Dôsiri dialect of Arabic as spoken in 
Kuwait ' (BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961) and ‘ Further studies on the Dosiri dialect of 
Arabic as spoken in Kuwait’ (BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1964). Although these titles 
refer to the ‘ Dösiri ’ dialect, i.e. the dialect of the Dawasir tribe, Johnstone 
explains that though his informants were Dawäsir, their dialect was basically 
‘Ajmi as a result of their having an ‘Ajmi mother and having lived for a con- 
siderable time with the ‘Ajman.* 

My Murra informants believed that their dialect was very close to that of the 


1 See in icular the writer’s ‘Notes on the dialect of the Al Dhafir of North Eastern 
Arabia’, BSOAS, xiv, 2, 1982, 246-59, and North Kast Arabian dialects, London, 1982, 29-31 
and 87-04. 

3 See also al-Bayati, Ala al-Din, al RasMdiyah [sic], dirdsah anthrubulujiyah tjtimd'tyah, 
Najaf, 1971. 

3 Reproduced in the writer’s North East Arabian dialects, 103-6. 

4° Dósiri ', I, 249 ‘ Dosiri’, II, 77, 80, 86. 
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‘Ajman although the two could be distinguished. At the structural level, as 
revealed by comparing the ‘Ajmi texts mentioned above with the Murra 
material, the dialects seem to be almost identical, although this may mask 
certain surface phonetic differences or differences of vocabulary. 

Although the Al Murra and ‘Ajman have neighbouring territories and are 
traditionally allies, they do not live as one geographical unit and therefore the 
similarities in their dialect cannot be explained by their present geographical 
location and must be the result of their coming from the same part of south- 
western Arabia, namely, the Najran region on the northern borders of Yemen. 

The dialects can be classed as ‘ Southern Najdi '. This means that they share 
the general morphological characteristics of the dialects of Najd while showing 
certain features specific to the southern area. It would seem that the Empty 
Quarter is the border of the Najdi dialect type, Najran being the last settled 
outpost and the Al Murra a nomadic overflow of Najd into the Empty Quarter. 
Thomas’s earlier comparative remarks seem to imply that this is the dialect 
of the northern parts of the Empty Quarter and its northern fringes : 


the sands know two dialects of Arabic, but here the division is latitudinal. 
There is a northern or Murri dialect and a southern or Rashid dialect, the 
latter also spoken by the ‘Awamir of the north-east. 


In the Rashidi dialect of the southern sands as distinct from the northern 
dialect of the Murra, J is pronounced Y, thus Jaub = Yaub and 
Jiban = Yiban.f 


The above accords with the account of my informants who said that their 
dialect and that of the ‘Ajman differed from that of many other bedouins of the 
Empty Quarter including the Manäsïr, who had the pronunciation /y/, IPA [j], 
for Jm. The dialect of the Hadhramaut seems also to have the optional variant 
/y/ for jim." Confusingly, Philby states that the Al Murra also pronounce 
jim as /y/,® which I have not found to be so. The basic pronunciation of my 
informants was a voiced palatal plosive [J]. However it may be that in 
rapid speech this passes into a voiced palatal glide. 

A number of archaic features occur in the dialect which are also present in 
Classical Arabic and which are not commonly found in modern dialects. John- 
stone mentions that in Kuwait the ‘Ajman are believed by other bedouins to 
speak the ‘ best ’ Arabic.® This ‘ classical ’ impression is also reflected in the 
following extracts from Philby in reference to the Al Murra. 


Major Cheesman [Unknown Arabia, 225] has suggested that the Murra 
converse with each other in a dialect which is not intelligible to other Arabs, 
but I have found nothing in my experience to justify such a conclusion. 
On the contrary their speech is not only unquestionably Arabic but a parti- 
cularly beautiful, almost classical, Arabic at that.10 


Also, elsewhere: ‘I had delighted in their language which was as pure and 
perfect Arabic as one could wish.’ 4 


* B. Thomas, Arabia Feliz, Oxford, 1988, 268. 

5 Philby, op. ot., p. 34. 

7C. de Landberg, Études sur lea dialectes de l'Arabie méridionale. 1, Hadramoüt. Leiden, 
1901, 539. 

8H. St. John Philby, The Empty Quarter, London, 1933, 84. 

** Dósin ', II, 85. 
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This conservative nature of their Arabic is further interesting in view of the 
fact that by most accounts, including their own, the Al Murra are among the 
most isolated of bedouin tribes, having very little contact until recently with 
the towns or villages of Arabia. Lorimer describes them as follows. 


A considerable Arab tribe, altogether bedouin, of Eastern Arabia, they are 
notorious for their misdeeds; but otherwise less is known of them than of 
any other tribe of equal size and importance in the same region of Arabia. 
They appear to be the wildest, most dangerous and least civilized of the 
nomad tribes in this part of Arabia, and to exist, to an appreciable extent, by 
plunder.” 


Existing ‘ by plunder ' was, of course, not confined to the Al Murra, and Lorimer 
also mentions that the Al Murra were renowned for their substantial herds of 
camels, which benefited from their knowledge of the pastures and little-known 
wells of the Empty Quarter. 

Johnstone’s remarks about the reputation of the ‘Ajman as speaking the best 
Arabic can be applied equally to the Al Murra, namely, in that their speech does 
not show certain sound changes which are widespread in Najd and Eastern 
Arabia. These are the pronunciation of Kaf as [tf] or [ts], the pronunciation of 
gäf as [ds] or [dz] and the pronunciation of jim as /y/. In addition to this, a 
number of vocabulary features which seem to be common South Najdi and 
perhaps also South Arabian give the dialect a resemblance to Classical Arabic 
which is not shared by dialects further north. 

It would be tempting to argue along the lines of the old Arab grammarians 
that the best Arabic is spoken by those tribes which have never come into 
contact with the corrupting influence of foreigners, and I have myself suggested 
elsewhere that the conservative character of the dialects of Central Arabia can 
be attributed to lack of language contact.!? However, it is difficult to demon- 
strate that the dialect of the Al Murra is more ‘classical’ than the northern 
dialects purely on the grounds of morphology and phonology since it has itself 
certai deviations from the Classical form not shown in the northern dialects, 
such as the general loss of the feminine plural as a grammatical distinction in 
verbs and to some extent in pronouns. Also the sound shifts k — ts or tf and 
q — dz or d; exhibited in the Central and Northern Najdi dialects are a clear 
example of the natural sound change process of velar fronting !* exhibited in 
many languages and do not have to be attributed to foreign influence. A fruitful 
field of enquiry along these lines which I have not myself been able to follow 
up, might be to compare the amount of foreign lexical material present in the 
dialects of isolated bedouin groups such as the Murra with those further north 
in more contact with non-Arab populations. The Murra dialect is not devoid of 
foreign loans of some antiquity, though in my texts in fact only the following 
occur: finjal ‘ cup’, ghawah ‘ coffee’, bindig ‘ rifle’, Sahin ‘ peregrine falcon’. 
Obviously in everyday speech far more words occur connected with the modern 
technology of bedouin life. However, the vocabulary links with Classical Arabic 
mentioned on pages 280-1 are a different case, since they do not contrast with 
words of non-Arabie origin in other dialects, but rather with undoubtedly 
Arabic words which are not used in the same way in Classical Arabic. It is 
interesting to speculate as to quite why these links do exist. Perhaps the dialect 


12 J, G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 11, B, Calcutta, 1908, 1239. 

13 North East Arabian dialects, 33-4. 

14 D. N.S. Bhat, ‘ A general study of palatalisation ', Working papers on Linguistic Universals, 
xiv, 1974, 17-58. 
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of the bedouin informants of the Classical grammarians was of a type common 
to the Hijāz and south-western Najd. Philby is again revealing on this point 
when he says that the dialect of the Al Murra ‘ reminded me strongly of the 
language of the Hijaz mountain districts around Taif, the language of Quraish 
and Bani Sufyan.’ +5 

The dialect of the Quraysh was regarded by the Arab grammarians as the 
purest type of Arabic and was taken as the basis for the prescriptive model of 
Classical Arabic. It may be that, even today, in the south-western area, traces 
remain of what was once the original model of Classical Arabic. 


Collection of the data 

The data was collected during December 1984 and January 1985 while I was 
on research leave in Qatar and Saudi Arabia. The visit took place as the result 
of an invitation by Shaykh Hasan b. Muhammad al-Thani of Qatar who, with 
his elder brother Shaykh Khalid b. Muhammad al-Thani, were my hosts in 
Qatar and who arranged my visit to Saudi Arabia. The research was carried out 
with the active help and co-operation of members of the ‘Adhba section of 
the Al Murra, who lived at ‘Utüriyya, a Murra settlement in the centre of the 
Qatar peninsula and at Mu'aidhir, a suburb of Dóha, the capital. My main 
Murra companion was Rashid al-‘Umani, an attendant of Shaykh Khalid 
b. Muhammad al-Thani, who introduced me to authorities on the folklore and 
tribal history of the Al Murra and took me to visit his brothers who lived as 
nomads with the family herds in Saudi Arabia. They were at that time 
encamped in the region of Himar Zarya in the Summän, where many other 
families of Al Murra were also encamped scattered in small groups over the 
countryside. In the region there were also families of ‘Ajman. The data consist 
of notes gathered during the visit and tapes of historical narratives and poems 
recorded from members of the ‘Adhbs, two of which are reproduced here. My 
informants were of the opinion that all the Al Murra who lived within the tribal 
milieu spoke a similar dialect and did not mention differences between the 
various clans. The wells and pastures traditionally used by the tribe spread 
over a wide area from al-Hasa to Najrän through parts of the Empty Quarter, 
and it may be that there are differences between far-flung groups, though I 
have no data to show this. 


Characteristics of the Murra 17 dialect 

The following is not an overall description of the dialect but an attempt to 
show its place within the larger Najdi group. Najdi dialects can in general be 
divided into Northern and Central groups. The northern group is geographically 
centred on the Jabal Shammar, the central group on the Jabal Tuwayq. In a 
general way, the Murra dialect belongs to the central group as it does not show 
the morphological innovations of the northern group. However certain more 
positive links with the central group are mentioned under (a) below, which are 
themselves deviations from the more general type. A further set of features 
which are less widespread in Najd and mark the dialect as one of a ‘ southern’ 


15 The Empty Quarter, 34. 

16 Among the Al Murra, my grateful thanks are expressed to the Al ‘Umäni, i.e. Rashid, 
Muhsin Hamad, Jäbir and Sa‘id, the Al al-Gribb and the Al Khamis, also S&lim bm Hidfah, 
Su'üd al-Nagädän, Mansür al-Hôbän and many others whose names I did not learn. 

11 The name of the tribe is Al Murra, the nsaba adjective Marri, not, as 18 often seen, Murri, 
The plural of Marri is Marriyya. However throughout the article I refer to the ‘ Murra ’ dialect 
rather than the less familiar ‘ Marr’ dialect. The name ‘Ajmän is also strictly speaking incorrect 
and should be 'Ijmün. However I have again eschewed this in favour of the more usually seen 
form. The form ‘Ajmi is correct. 
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sub-group are mentioned under (b). It is these latter features which link it 
specifically with the dialect of the ‘Ajman and also possibly with that of Najran. 
They do not occur in other well documented dialects of the Central Najdi group. 
Many of them, as will be seen, ally the dialect with those of southern Arabia in 
general south and east of the Rub‘ al-Khali. The most important frequently 
occurring feature which marks the dialect as Najdi in a general sense is the 
absence of trisyllabic patterns corresponding to the Classical ‘ets and فعلوًا‎ 
in the verb and 44.5 in the noun and their replacement by f ‘lat, f law and f‘ilah. 
As Johnstone points out, this distinguishes the Najdi dialects from the South 
Arabian dialects and Omani 1 which either do have trisyllabic forms or have 
forms of the type fa'lat, fa‘lu and fa'lah. On this point the Murra dialect falls 
definitely into the Najdi group as it seems also does 'Ajmi,!? although in the 
latter a degree of variation between the Najdi and Southern types occurs. A 
further important distinguishing feature is the effect of the gutturals h, k, 2, 
g and ‘on syllable structure, producing forms such as yhadub ‘he gallops’, 
yhalif ‘he swears an oath’, yhafir ‘he digs’, yzabir ' he knows’, yjazs ‘ he 
goes on a raid ', y'abir ‘ he crosses ’, rather than the more usual yahdub, yahlif, 
yahfir, yaxbir, yagz, ya‘bir. Again the dialect agrees in this feature with 
سيم‎ 

Throughout the following treatment, comparative reference is made to 
Johnstone's ‘Ajmi material. One feature, (b)ii, is an interesting example of oross- 
language influence linking South Arabian dialects with non-Arabic South 
Arabian languages. 


(a) Features of the Central Najdi group 

(i) Dialects of the Central Najdi area as opposed to the north commonly 
show a negative construction in ma bt- as opposed to the more widespread 
construction with má common in the north. The following examples occur in the 
material : 


lá hu brakib ‘ he will not be mounted ' 

mi brumuh ‘ it is not a lance’ 

la ‘ad bdallina ' he can no longer guide us’ 

mà hum bhagrin zuwari‘ ‘ they are not settled cultivators ’ 

mà hi-bsahlah ‘ it is not easy ? 

maha-biyyah ‘it is not it’ 

ma šin b-abrak min hannagah ‘ nothing is as blessed (useful) as this she- 
camel ’ 

mani b-kafuw ‘ you are not man enough’ 


(i) A form of the demonstrative da (m.s.) di (f.8.) occurs in addition to the 
more widespread Adda hadi. This can occur as an independent pronoun or 
prefixed or suffixed to a noun. 


alhaya da ja min Smal ‘ that rain came from the north’ 
wila da flan ‘ and there was so and so’ 

ygtilha da ‘that man said it’ 

lahag da ‘ that man arrived’ or ‘ he followed thaï man 
di joma ‘ that is a very old she-camel ? 

sim da ljeb ‘ has an offer been made for that jeep ? ' 


18  Dôsri ’, II, 84. 
19 < Dôsiri ’, II, 85, 87. 
20° Dšaırı ’, ,لآ‎ 
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da lhin ‘ this time (i.e. now) ? 

ila baja yasrub dalfinjal wissubh yiwājihih dalmuhimma da lmusibah da . . . 
* If he wishes to drink that cup (of coffee) and in the morning he must con- 
front it, that task, that problem...’ 


Compare the following ‘Ajmi forms from Johnstone : 

gád-hin gat‘tn l'érg-dha mn, 1l-jébel i 

* we were already crossing this sand dune near the mountain ' 
‘tigub-ma tdhibb ma‘ slfintag-dha 2 

‘ after you climb through this pass’ 


(iii) The form of the 2 p. m. s. object pronoun is -ik which contrasts with -ak 
in the north and also in most areas of western and southern Arabia. The form 
-tk is distributed north as far as the Qasim and is general in the dialects of 
central and eastern Árabia.?? To the south -ak is more common. It is the form 
for San‘a,*4 the Yemeni Tihãma,35 Yarim and Jiblah,** though Diem gives the 
form -uk for Dhofar and also, confusingly, for Yarim.” In Dathina and 
Hadhramout the form is -ak, as evinced by such examples as qdtalak, minnek 
(Dathina) ?? and yehliflak, anasalak, fdgak (Hadhramout) 3? 


(iv) A suffix -š can be suffixed to verbs in negative sentences to signify 
‘anything’. This is not to be confused with the widespread use of the plain 
negative in mā -š found outside the Arabian peninsula. This feature is also 
documented for parts of Central Najd, i.e. Riyádh and Qasim. 


mä gomhas ‘there is nothing wrong with her’ 
mà ‘äyannaÿ ‘we didn't spot anything ’ 
ma fihas ‘ there is nothing in it’ 


(b) Characteristics of the southern sub-group 

The features noted here are heterogeneous, the majority being lexical or 
involving commonly occurring syntactic particles. There are very few phono- 
logical or morphological features of the sort one might find as characteristic of a 
major dialect group since, as mentioned earlier, the dialect is structurally 
closer to the Central Najdi type than to the South Arabian. The main structural 
features of high frequency of occurrence linking it with the Southern area are 
i, ii and ii. One might be tempted on this basis to say that the dialect is geneti- 
cally of the Central Najdi type but has acquired the southern characteristics as 
a recent overlay, much as has been argued for other dialects of the Arab world 
which have hybrid characteristics.®° If it could be demonstrated that there was 
something more permanent about structural (i.e. basic, phonological, and 
morphological) characteristics than about items of vocabulary whether lexical 


#1 Düsiri ', I, 102. 

53 * Dosiri’, II, 101. 

#3 Johnstone, Eastern Arabian dialect studies, 66 ; Ingham, North East Arabian dialects, 88-9. 

ME. Rossi, ‘ L'arabo parlato a San‘a’, Roma, 1939, 20. 

*5 J. Greenman, ‘ The Arabic dialect of the Central Yamani Tihámah ', ZA L, m, 1979, 59. 

36 W., Fischer and O. Jastrow, Handbuch der Arabischen Dialekte, Wiesbaden, 1980, 112. 

57 W. Diem, Skizzen jementitscher Dialekte, Beirut, 1973, 42. 

1! 0. de Landberg, Études sur les dialectes de l'Arabie méridionale, 11, pi. 1, Datinah, Leiden, 
1905, 9. 
15 ©. de Landberg, Études eur les dialectes de l'Arabie méridionale, 1, Hadramott, Leiden, 1901, 
4, 7, 114. 

3° ممع‎ in particular F. J. Cadora, Interdialectal lexical compatibility in Arabic, Leiden, 1979, 
especially p. 38, for Baghdadi and Jiddan, and p. 72 for Baghdädi. 
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or syntactic, then we could take this view. However, as far as I know, this has 
not actually been demonstrated. It might be possible to take extra-linguistic 
evidence from history to support one or the other interpretation. If, for instance, 
the Yemeni area had, over the past centuries, undergone a period of cultural and 
political expansion one might expect linguistic features of the southern area to 
spread northward and infiltrate the more southerly Najdi dialects. One wonders, 
however, whether it is possible to disprove the opposite claim, namely, that the 
southern features are the original substratum and the Central Najdi features the 
result of a gradual creeping southwards of the Najdi type. Johnstone, mainly 
on the basis of features i and ii below and some of the lexical features, classed the 
‘Ajmi dialect as ‘ not a dialect of the Nejdi, but of the south-Arabian type '.?! 
I regard it as basically Najdi mainly on the basis of its syllable structure as 
mentioned earlier and features i, ài and iv under (a) above. However the 
hybrid nature of the dialect makes definite classification impossible. 

(i) As mentioned earlier the reflexes of Classical kaf and qaf are in all cases 
/k/ and /g/ and have not undergone the fronting to [ts] and [dz] or [tf] and [d5] 
widespread in Central Najd, Northern and Eastern Arabia. Johnstone in an 
early article estimates the extent of the variants [ts] and [dz] as: ‘ In the south 
as far as the dira of the Qahtan and in the west ( (exoluding the Hijaz) from the 
area of the Qahtän to the Hitém and Sararat’.* Later, after consideration of 
the Dosiri material he revises this to include ‘ the main groups of the Duwäsir ’ 33 
which agrees with the information of my informants. The Murra dialect and 
that of the 'Ajmàn are therefore linked in the following types of form. 


kan ‘if’ ‘agid ‘ leader of a raiding party ° 
kalb ‘dog’ gilib‘ well’ 
as against the more usual Najdi 
éan ‘atid 
éalb ib 


(ii) The form of the 2 f.s. suffix is -i$ rather than -t¢, which is more common 
in central Najdi dialects. The form -+% is, however, common in the dialects of 
Southern Arabia and also occurs in some South Arabian languages. For Arabic 
dialects the form -$š occurs in Eastern and Southern Yemen,?* in Dathins,?5 
Dhofar,?* Hadhramout,?" and parts of Oman ?? and in the Shi‘a dialect of 
Bahrain.?? Cantineau says that it also occurs in the dialect of the Bani Sakhr 
of southern Jordan, but Palva, who has made a recent study of this dialect, does 
not mention this and gives the form as -i.4° Therefore we must regard the 
possibility of its occurrence in the north as tentative. In the South Arabian 


31° Dósiri ', TI, 86. 

22° The affrication of “ kàf " and “ gaf” in the Arabic dialeots of the Arabian peninsula’, 
JSS, vu, 1963, 210-26, 216. 

33 * Dóeiri ’, IT, 80. 

534 E, Rossi, L'Arabo parlato a San‘a, Roma, 1939, 20. 

35 C. de Landberg, Glossaire datinote, Leiden, 1919, 2667. 

** N. Rhodokanakis, Der Vulgärabische Dialekt im Dhofar (Zfár) x, 1908, 77, gives 20017 
ma‘eš * dein Gatte ist bei dir’. 

37 C, de Landberg, Études, Hadramott, 358, gives hubbis. 
" in Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman und Zanzibar, Stuttgart and 

erlin, 1894, 22 

a» Th, Prochazka, ' The Shi'ite dialect of Bahrain and its relationship to the Omani dialeot of 
al-Rist&q ', ZAL, vr, 1981, 53. 

19H, Palva, ° Characteristics of the Arabic dialeot of the Ban: Saxar tribe ', Orientalia Suecana, 
1980, 120. 
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languages, Mahri and Botahari have the form -sh and Jibbali © a labialized 
8 (-8). 

(iit) The particle gid or gad is widely used in this dialect. It is used either as 
a purely emphatic element preceding the perfective, or preceding a nominal 
sentence, in which case it functions as a copula ‘to be’. In both cases also it 
may have the meaning ‘ already ’, though in fact, in some examples, it is difficult 
to tell whether it bears this meaning or is a lexically empty, syntactic particle. 
Johnstone regards it as having the meaning ‘ already ' in 'Ajmi.*? Preceding an 
imperfective verb it may contribute to the meaning of the continuous imperfec- 
tive. Rossi includes the particle gad under ways of signalling ‘ to be’ in San‘a 
dialect,*? but also mentions the meaning ‘already’ when preceding the 
perfective. «4 


gadhi sar ' egli è già andato’ 
gadani ‘io sono’ 
gadak (gad 'ant) ‘ tu sei’ 
gadis (gad ’antt) ‘ tu (£.) sei’ 
gadhum tayyibin ‘ essi sono buoni ? 
Landberg gives similar uses for Dathina gad and Hadhrami gid. 
qad-ah sûr ' il est déja parti '** (Dathina) 
gid sdlat ‘uyünu ‘ ses yeux ont pleuré’ 48 (Hadhramout) 
Compare the following Murra examples : 
gad dwwwijat u gunsat usidat 
‘It has been wandered over and hunted and all the game taken ’ 
thaga ya jima‘ah haljtbal gad rigäh nasin gablana 
* Do you think, O companions, that this mountain has been climbed by men 
before us’ 
mà yšūfih illa gid-th waslih 
* He will not see it until he is on top of it’ 
. . wadsams gad hs mtllah 
‘ when the sun was (already) overcast ’ 
assa‘a tisa w-ana gidni bwast albalad 
* At 9 o'clock I am (already) in the middle of the town’ 
kam yom gid-ik fi gitar ‘ How many days have you been in Qatar’ 
ant wën gad-tk tam ‘ Where were you at that time’ 
gtd-hin wajtd ‘ There are (already) many of them’ 
. . u gad-hum yamsin “ . . . while they were walking ’ 
Johnstone gives many good examples of this for ‘Ajmi: 
géd hs td'b wi rafigi gédhu kháwi ll-gháwa 47 
‘she was already tired and my companion was dying for coffee ’ 
wi yom gad-hin ta‘ashshéna #8 ‘ and then when we had supper’ 
wi yom gad-hin fi têk il-hayrät 4° ‘ and when we arrived in that area of good 
grass ' 


41 B. Thomas, Four strange tongues from South Arabia, Oxford, 1937, 25. T. M. Johnstone, 
Jibbäli lexicon, Oxford, 1981, pp. xvi, xxvi. 

51! Dôsiri”, I, 278-9. 

8E. Rosi, op. oit., 41-2. 

** ibid., 88. 

4t Études, Dathina, 496, and also Glossaire datinois, 2482-4. 

1 Études, Hadramoti, 27. See also as i Arabica, Ir, Leyde, 1895, 38-40, for a full 
treatment of this particle m 

47* Düsiri ', II, 99. 

tibid., 104. 

4 ibid., 105. 
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This particle also occurs in Central and North Najdi dialects in the form 
4d or éid, but here it is mostly restricted to use before the perfective and is of less 
frequent occurrence. The greater frequency of its use among the Al Murra and 
in other southern dialects was remarked on by Thomas: ‘the participle [sic] 
qad noticeably absent in ‘Iraq dialects is universal in South Arabia.’ 5° 

(iv) Although all Najdi dialects show nunation to some degree, the Murra use 
it even more extensively in that it may occur in pausal and not just non-pausal 
position and in particular occurs with proper names. This, in particular, is 
remarked upon by northern bedouins who say that the Murra ‘make names 
indefinite’ ynawwinün al-asma. Johnstone also mentions that his ‘Ajmi 
informants used the suffix -tn more frequently than other bedouins of the area.®! 


Examples : 
wen hmidin rah ‘ Where has Hamad gone?’ 
réna b'irin ‘odin ' We saw a large male camel’ 
Jina min S'ébitin dayyigatin ‘ We came by a very narrow little pass’ 
yroajth flanen bukrah * He will confront so and so tomorrow’ 
Also from Johnstone’s ‘Ajmi material : 
hädha hüwwa mawdhtü'i, min isrdjin 58 ‘ This is a tale of Siraj’ 
imle shalatin 53 ‘ Fill f.s. a pot’ 
w-dl fahhddin gabilt min gubäyl yäm 54 ‘Al Fahhäd is one of the tribes of 
Yam’ 


(v) Feminine singular forms with a final long -@ which bears stress can 
occur in this dialect. These can also have final glottal constriction and reflect 
Classical forms in final -l-. As far as I know such forms do not occur in Northern 
dialects in which final stressed vowels do not occur except in monosyllabic 
words. A number of these forms occur as names of types of desert plant. 


Examples : 
hrésà 
lêw 
dréma + types of sma‘, desert bush 


Joma ‘old she-camel’ 
soda * black in colour’ (£.) 


Johnstone's ‘Ajmi material also shows mà fih gamrá 55 ‘ moonlight’ and 
jaridá 56 ‘barren’, tëk li-hdsbat il-jaridá ‘that barren sandy highland’, min 
hadérá ‘ to the east ”.57 

(vi) The following items of vocabulary occurring in the Murra dialect are 
reminiscent of Classical Arabic. They all occur in ‘Ajmi and in some other 
southern dialects, but are either absent or of minor use in northern dialects. 
Reflexes of the Classical verb JÎ ‘to come” exist in the imperfective dt, 
tabs, yat, nai, yattin, etc. and at least partly in the perfective, i.e. tét, tena. 


50 B. Thomas, op. cit., 269. 
51* Dösiri ', I, 266. 


55 ibid., 105. 
5? * Doslri ', I, 291. 
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I have not myself heard 3rd person perfective forms of this verb, and more 
usually heard ja, jat, etc., from .جاء‎ However Greenman does give the forms 
'ata ‘he came ’, ’atan ' she came’, ’atu ‘ they came’, for the Yemeni Tihäma.58 
In the dialect of the Dhafir in the north the verbal noun tayya ‘ arrival’ occurs, 
but not the verb itself. Reflexes of the verb vl, occur in the perfective, i.e. 
rêt, rêna, rēti. I have not heard 3rd person perfective forms or any imperfective 
forms, but again Rossi gives a full paradigm for San'à dialect, i.e. ré”, rá'at, 
rdw, rdyn, räyt, rdytt, eto., and ard’ tard’, tardy, ete." 

Johnstone’s ‘Ajmi material gives almost the same configuration as mine for 
both verbs, namely: perfective Ist and 2nd persons for «b, and a full set of 
imperfective forms for it and for J! ® except that no perfective forms of J! are 
shown. 

Landberg also gives such forms as reyteh ‘ je l'ai vu ', reyna ‘ nous avons vu’, 
tarèy ‘ tu vois f.’ for Dathina.9! The verb ذهب‎ ‘ £o go ' occurs frequently alongside 
the more common .راح‎ It seems to be always used with the meaning ‘ to go to 
see ’ a person or animal, as in allgaha dahabtha ‘ Did you go to see the pregnant 
she-camel’. Johnstone’s 'Ajmi material shows the forms adhhab € and 
dhahabt.93 A form ttm or tam occurs with much the same meaning as Classical 
as in min tam ' from that time ’, wën gad-tk tam ‘ where were you at that time ’. 
This particle also occurs in the dialects of Dathina and Hadhramout.*4 The 
demonstrative da ‘that’ m.s. has a feminine form tek which is reminiscent of 
Classical .تلك‎ This seems to be of a more restricted distribution. as it is only 
recorded for the Murra and 'Ajmàn.95 

(vii) The following forms are indicative of a close relationship with ‘Ajmi 
as they are not recorded, as far as I know, for other dialects. The word taww- 
can be used as a preposition meaning ' beside ' or ‘ near ° in addition to its more 
widespread use as a pre-verbal particle meaning ' just now '. Johnstone gives 
one example of this tdha ‘ beside it ’.** A particle 'arab- or ‘arab-inn from على رب إن‎ 
occurs meaning ‘ would that’ or ‘I hope’ as in ‘arab hin nšūfih ' I hope we will 
see him. This is the equivalent of the particle agadi- occurring in Northern 
dialects. Examples of ‘arab- occur in Johnstone's material? An expression 
wiágom- occurs meaning ‘ what is the matter with’ equivalent to the northern 
wis‘tlm- or the more general wisbala-. This occurs with a following personal 
pronoun suffix or before a noun as in wt#gomtk ‘ what is the matter with you’, 
wiágom alwalad ‘ what is wrong with the boy’, mà gömhaš ‘ there is nothing 
wrong with her’. 'Ajmi examples also occur: wésh gómik ‘ what is wrong with 
you’, wish góm ma mallahtüha ‘ what is wrong that you haven't given them 
salt 58 

A particle fimmilay or tummilé- (timm wild-) meaning ‘behold’ occurs 
equivalent to Classical .اذا ب‎ This is obviously cognate with the ‘Ajmi form 
hummalé- of the same meaning mentioned by Johnstone.*? Only one example 
occurs in my material, namely: jak. u yom jak abalzéean timmilay Mfwàd ‘ala 


58 J. Greenman, op. oit., 60. 

V op. ct., 35. 

so iri’, I, 263. 

61 Glossre dathinois, 1046. 

" ' Dóairi ', IT, 97. 

*5 ibid., 97, 101. 

** Glossaire dathinois, 252: Études, Hadramott, 538. 

*5 ' Dósiri ', IL, 85 and passim. 

66 ibid., 100. 

47° Dóesiri ', I, 278. 

*5 ibid., 275, 281. T7. 
ss ibid., 279. "a 
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l-wudam ‘Aba al-Khaitan arrived. And when he arrived (he saw that) behold the 
heart (of the slaughtered camel) was on the thorn bush’. Many examples of the 
more usual wilà- occur as in wilha nàggitin rasha u kästha rasha ‘ Behold she had 
loosed her hair and covered herself with her hair '. 

Johnstone's ‘Ajmi material shows many examples of hummalé- such as 
hummaléni b-thuntén kennéhwm is-séd ‘ There were two as (beautiful as) game.'"? 
hummalént rawiyan ‘ Behold I had had enough to drink 1 

(viii) Other 1tems occurring which are generally southern are the following. 
A word hed for ' stone ' or ‘ rock’ occurring in ‘Ajmi and Dathini.? A particle 
gid meaning ‘again’ or ‘also’ occurring in ‘Ajmi and Yamani.7? The word 
daw occurs for ‘ fire’ rather than the more usual nàr; also in ‘Ajmi.74 The 
word ragad ‘to sleep’ occurs rather than the more usual näm/ynäm; also in 
San‘a 75 and ‘Ajmi.78 

(ix) Certain features occurring in Johnstone’s ‘Ajmi material do not occur 
in my material and I have so far been unable to check them with informants. 
These may be expected to occur also ın the Murra dialect, but confirmation of 
this will have to await further research. These are the particle méd °” meaning 
‘to’, the conjunction gär 78 ‘ but’ and the use of the form im- for the definite 
article i-.7° The particle med also occurs in Hadhrami 8° and the form im- is 
common in Southern dialects such as Dathina ® and the dialect of the Yemeni 
Tihama,® and occurs also in the Hadhramout,?? it seems from Landberg’s 
material. My informants did not use this form and specifically denied its use 
by the Al Murra. Even in the ‘Ajmi material it occurs only twice. It is also 
notable that neither the Murra nor the ‘Ajman use the widespread southern verb 
ša, yéa ‘to want ', but use the Najdi baga, yabgt. So it may be that the verb ša, 
ya and the article $m- are features of the ‘dialect of the southern sands’ 
referred to by Thomas above. 

The following texts were recorded in Qatar. Texts 1 and 2 were from Jabir 
al-Libda, an old man of the ‘Adhba clan at 'Utüryya. Text 3 was from a 
younger man, also of the ‘Adhba, at Mu‘aidhir. The latter shows rather more 
influence of what might be called Standard Gulf Arabic in the choice of vocabu- 
lary and phonology. Examples of this are ba‘ad rather than ‘ugub for ‘ after”, 
fa-atna rather than bên for ‘ during’ and also wahdine for ‘ on our own’ which 
I think is an adaption of wahdina with prefinal stress as often pronounced in 
Classical. The occurrence of ' (hamza) in t’axmiraw is also an instance of Classical 
infiltration. The text is, however, very short and it is difficult to say anything 
definite along these hnes. The notation system is very generalized and does not 
show a good deal of phonetic detail,“ except that I have marked nasalization in 
some final vowels, and commented on this in nn. 91, 93. 


70 ibid., 279. 

71 ibid., 281. 

73° Dôsin ', II, 85, Glossaire dathinois, 1012. 
73 ' Dãaırı ’, IT, 92, Rossi, op. ort., 38. 


76° Doar’, IT, 104. 

"< Dôsri ’, I, 276, 277. 

78 ibid., 280. 

79 ibid., 273. 

3? Landberg, Études, Hadramott, 719. 

*! Landberg, Etudes, Datina, 1241. 

535 Greenman, op. cit., 57. 

*2 Études, Hadramodt, 713. 

*4 The same system is used in the writer's ‘ Notes on the dialect of the Dhafir of north-eastern 
Arabia’, BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1982. 
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The suffix shown here as -th ‘ him or his’ is often reduced to [-eh] or [o] or 
even [-ah] or [-a] in which case it becomes homophonous with the feminine 
singular suffix -ah. A vowel [o] which separates tri-consonantal clusters is noted. 
as in abirroha ‘I lead her out’, kullohin ‘ all of them ’, ma-nt ab-kafuw ‘ you are 
not man enough ’, although this is strictly speaking a surface phonetic pheno- 
menon and could be predicted by rule. Johnstone marks rather more of such 
vowels than I do, as in bakéraina, is-subéh, bi-dhéhérhum (‘ Dosiri' II, 99). 

Tam, however, satisfied that the phonetics of his material is similar to mine. He 
also differs from me in marking what I class as open allophones of /1/ and /ü/ as 
separate vowels /é/ and /5/. So where he has dhéhor and na‘teha (‘ Dösiri ’ II, 
102), I would have ghtir and na'f&ha. The phonemic status of these vowels is 
difficult to determine. In some Northern dialects they seem definitely to consti- 
tute instances of /é/ and /o/ rather than /i/ and /ü/.85 I have not been able 
to investigate this sufficiently in this dialect to make a definite statement. The 
form of the definite article is dl- as in ‘Ajmi and not al- as in dialects further 
north. However, the form al- does occasionally occur and is recorded. The 
form of the 3 m. pl. suffix is -hum, but occasionally the pronunciation -ham is 
heard particularly following open vowels as in zadáham ‘ he captured them’. 

The deictic particle wWa- ‘behold’ occurs in a number of forms: wil-, 
willà-, wila- and wilyä. The word tla ‘ when’ occurs also in the forms lā and 
tlyd. This latter can also be preceded by the conjunction w- ‘ and ' so that wila 
can mean ‘ behold’ or ‘and when’. However, the context always makes the 
meaning plain, since in the meaning ‘ behold’ it precedes nouns or pronouns, 
while in the meaning ‘ when ’ it precedes perfective verbal forms. 

Since writing the first draft of this article I have been able to check certain 
points with Th. Prochazka who has done work on the dialect of Najran which 
seems to be quite similar to the dialect described here. In particular it agrees 
in having the form -iš for the 2 f.s. suffix, non-occurrence of the [ts] and [dz] 
reflexes of kaf and qäf, the occurrence of reflexes of J! and رأى‎ and non-occurrence 
of the form im- for the definite article. He mentions also that the form med 
‘for’ is heard in the ‘Asir province as also is the form tamm meaning however 
* there ' not ‘then’. A further feature which he notes as occurring sporadically 
which I have also heard in a non-consistent way from Murra informants is the 
occurrence of š for s in such forms as Sms‘ ‘he heard’, dima ‘sky’ and ki 
* purse’. 


TEXT 1: Ghashabàn as a young man 

hada géhaban šibābh alawwal yom niga wilé [قند‎ amir u hu insanin raba 
yal‘ab ma‘ aljihàl u kabir u ‘ala la‘bih ma‘ aljthal u msaffahin bamrth ysamminth 
jimä'tih aba xétan ya'ni mnazzilinih šwayy yshsibtinth zabal u yom allah rad 
innih yidhir wajhth gam uxüh u nayya bimgaza nayya filmgaza ma‘ almagazt u 
yom gazaw aljimä‘ah u rhalaw min ahalhum w'aššaw wa ba xetan jayyik °° 
ma‘th $ohat ‘asa Sohat tmsavowtha mül rumh wiyjtk. gallth uxtth: ‘ya ‘afan 
yalladik yalla fik, wen int rāīyih?’ gélaw aljima'at 38 ya flan hada mahu 
miriddil-lik 9? zallsh yrüh ma‘ djima‘at la hu b-rākib. rajjalin ništ yabra ima‘ at. 
uns tabibih f ma lik fih eum. 

% See in partioular H. Blanc, ‘The Arabio dialect of the Negev Bedouins', Proc. Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1v, 7, 1970, 117[6]-118[7]. 

** tk the suffix of the 2 m. s. is often used in narrative to involve the hearer ın the narrative. 

© yalladik yallafik. This form is unclear, it seemed to be a curse though I found ıt difficult to 
elicit the exact meaning. 

55 jima'at. The -t of the -tã marbtiah is retained in this dialect in many non-pausal environ- 
ments as also in ‘Ajmi (‘ Dósiri ', I, 95). 

89 miriddil-lik < miriddin-lik. 
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rah ma'hum. kill mà ‘aššaw u hu ma‘hum wila srahaw wild ‘adsaw u hu 
ma‘hum u yibra-lhum u rumhth ‘ala katfih. u yom nàginin b'arabin y'arfünhum 
wil'arab ma‘hum farts. il ‘arab ils hum nasin lihum fares wiy'arfünth ya flan °° 
u zübrinsh. wa ‘ind al ‘arab ‘ädah blawwal, ilfaris matalin tla zhamoh yhatti-lih ™ 
final, slfaris, finjal ghawah: ‘ min-li byisrab finjal flan?’ ya‘ ms matal dalhin 
hada finjal raid. bukra hinna bingthum hinna binsabbthhum bukrah. hada finjal 
raid min liybiysurbth.®* mahhad yabga yaërab dalfinjäl ya'ni sla baja yisurb 
dalfinjal wissubh ywajthth dalmhimmá,? da-lmugibah da: ' ana mani mkallifin 
nafsi aërab alfinjal. Sayyin mà agdar 'aleh. hada l'ädat alawwalah. u yom 
zhamaw al'arab alls biysablshhum bukrah dbaho-lihum fatir ‘agür dbthoha gamat 
tigassimti lahamha aloxbara, algóm tigassimon lahamha, xallaw alfwad, gälaw : 
' hada Ushamat tara lhamat flan. illi yjth, Uli byäœud allohamat di ywajth flanin 
bukrah. alfaris hada, hadi lohamatth alli ybi yäxid allehamat hadi, ya'm mà 
hadin byaxidth. mà hadin bydatd allohamat hadt, lö dufir lö a‘, yam rayhin 
biddit °4 innas killohum. zallaw alfwad ‘ala-lwudam. ma‘ yhutfin allaham, 
zallaw alfwad ‘ala wdumah. killin cada lhamitik urah. 

jak aba lrétän timmalé مل‎ ‘ala hougam. hada kubrah. gam wurüh 
hnak ma‘ ‘uglitin hnàk ma‘ wiyah. yšubbün dawwhum, ysawwün, 'aahum. 
ixizgih 95 birrumh, arrumh alls bidih. wila faf uti willa migiblin ‘alzh uxüh : 
‘min hebitih fi gébitsh vallaw alfwad ‘ala lwugam. ya'ni min hebitih haybinth 
dak faris. min hébitih ma hadin zada llohamah u hu ygil: ‘min hébitih fi 
gébitih wills °° ifwad ‘ala lwudam. ' jäk bil-lohama. gal: ' ya lafan tàxid sllahamat, 
almugibat tablénd-bih ‘ind igsubh. ant kafuw? ma nt ab-kafuto.” daryin bills 
ybiystr. hu u hu aswad kinnih ‘abd, hu aljéhabün. uyôm asbahaw, sabbihaw 
algom, zadaw thilhum, agfo-bhum. lhagaw attard alsbil wila ya flan ‘arf nih lahag 
da ‘arfinth u yom safoh u rükbin ‘ala hadüj wast nl wirjülih twal kinnih ‘abd 
aswad wirrumh bidth ma‘th sohat mü brumh shat agbal ya Waris, yom agbal 
alfaris ta‘addaw albsl. alyôm mahadin minhum ywajthth dak zäbrinih. yom 
ta'addaw albil daxal wast albil yabgihum alfäris da. yom tumar 'alzh u-utmur Tu 
šikkih bih alūd. šikkih °° wiléh yabrig min warah, gäl alfáris da ' alzata ! ' 
ygülha da. gal: ‘irkub xkibah” ygülah da: ‘ rakeb lozsiba ' ya'ni ‘ma rākib-lik 
Jaras’ frusih wilya hu mwaggi‘in waräh wilya hu tayhin mn alfaras u *ugub ma 
šaf ilfaris tah tinakkisaw 'albil, ‘ugub ma safaw alfaris dbihih tinakktsaw ‘albil 
u ‘ayyaw ‘aléh. ‘ugub gahar algehabün, mat uxūh u jada amir. 


TEXT 2: Ghathabän at al-Atwa 

hadi gussat aljehaban mnäljabir mnàlmurrah. ygal-lh hamad amīrin fi 
jimă'tih fissinin tssabigah u sar wzänhum argin tayyibah walarg waräha vof, 
warüha nasin xayfinin minham tim ‘dd innās killohum yaaidin rifigih.?® 


°° ya flan. The vocative particle ıs used here to indicate a third person involved in the 
narrative. 

51 hal < yhaitün. 

sa liybryóurbrh < alli yabi yasurbih. 

95 mhimmd < mhmmah. This ıs unusual, though the suffixes -ha and -na often show nasaliza- 
tion as is also noted for 'Ajmi 'allamtha (‘ Désiri’, I, 283). In pna even if not nasalized, the 
vowel of -ha and -na is a very back vowel [a] and often quite long as is reflected m Johnstone’s 
transoriptions (* Dosiri’, I, 271, -hā and -nà). 

*! biddtt perhaps b-iddat from the verb adda ‘ to give”. The meaning was explained to me as 

EA behalf. of’. 
Imperatıve used to give dramatic effect to the narrative. See also H. Blanc, ‘ The 
deis dialeot of the Negev bedouin ?, Proc. Israel Acad. of Scvences and Humanities, rv, 7, 1970, 
[28]130-129]140. 

3 zilli, the internal passive of zalla. 

97 utmur, fikk- as in note °5 above. 

ae rifigih. , The word nfig i is used here as a pronoun meaning ‘ each other ' and does not have 


the meaning ‘ companion ?. 


4 
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u gal: ‘ya jma‘ah hinna néidd sób alard attayyibah” u galo-hh. jima'uh: 
“yarrajjäl alarg warüha zof " u gämaw y'adlünih wila mer °° innth šadd arrajjäl 
nizal fiha wzünha mà, ygàl-lh latwa. ‘idd, bir mājūd ila da-lhin fwads dduwastr. 
u rah lalma biyšūf allt wzánih u yom ‘awwad ‘ala bil ‘ala halih walbil mäxüdah 
ulurmitih maslübah u hu ‘indih faras ma ba‘ad jarrabha middibha u mà jarrabha. 
jab fristh u yom jabha willäha maslübitin hitia hdümha walbil maaiidat wil ‘abd, 
wilha nàgditin rasha u kásiha rasha min rgubatha sätirha š'ūrha ša‘ arha. lahag 
ibil. yom lahagha willa hi $nnàs maxdinha gom. gal: ' yà jima'ah pim, zalu 
albil!' «u ‘ad inh iztalaf wiyyähum balkalam. bagahum baja fihum. ‘ayyaw. 
wa fi dak ‘alhin asslah syüf wirmah. ma fih banadig. tidäbas arrajjal hu wiyyahum 
u dibah minhum saba'ta'áar rajjal. halla halla 1% ma‘ alli suwwib 1% allah a‘änih 
‘aléham walazir innih rajja albil uraÿja‘ algóm almaaidin. azadham rajja‘hum. 
‘ugub mà jä mukänih u jaw tatiburoh jima'tih al jabir. ga‘adaw ‘indthum madri 
kam yom assuwib ydawiinsh willa ‘ugub ma xlusaw zammalohum. gal-lhum: “ruh 
twakkal ‘al allah’ yal‘ab algehabàn ygul : 


yallah yalmatlüb ya jazl al'ata 

yalli blabs slkamiin adra- 102 
yalli lamman gal ‘ kin’ kan alhaya 

yihy l'agat tbaliyah bilma-1 
ana blét ibjulmitin lam 19? yaxlagu 

illa bkitir Higayitt wa ‘ana 
iblis waddinya unafsi walhawa 

kêf $nnajàt u kullohin 204 ‘ada+ 
nafsi tarmi-bi ‘ala mihonits 

w-iblis yazi-bi ‘ala balwá-i 
gal s&ésbib w-rlids-lsh sabig 

min zêl najdin muhritin ša'wa4 
abirroha wa là ba‘ad rakibtoha 

ila nahar inn awradna latwa-+ 
küd-inn arrajl algusir y‘innaha 

alla 105 y'arridha bassanda-s 
yom jit willa ka'by maslübah 

tadri bdam'at ‘nha nnajlai ' 
gult: ‘ya ka'bs ‘alës sbsstrsé 

wassitsr taht al‘amamat albaga-s ' 
baja walath 199 albayag ibsufrah 

mill addahab walfuddah albéga-t 


wla hi btuwilat al‘anba-s 


°° mër, a particle usually meaning ' but’. 

ne hafa h haha < 

101 sumo ive of sawwab. 

103 adrd-i. e vowel -f 18 common as a verse ending element. 

103 The negative particle lam is a Classicism and is not common in the spoken dialect. 

194 hin the f. pl. suffix is not normally used in the dialect. -hum would be more normal. 

105 kid inn, alla. The syntax here is rather strange although the meaning is clear. küd means 
‘must’ by extension from its original meaning of except (see also T. M. Johnstone, Eastern 
Arabian dialect studies, 16) while illa also means ‘ except’. 

196 In the Murra dialect the form of the 3 m. s. suffix 1s -th, but when d by a vowel 
re wora the vowel of the suffix is elided. This is also true of the 2 m. s. suffix -ik as in sallamk 

you peace ', arhamk allah ‘ God give you mercy’. Also o in the poem is 
nr Se (l. 84). This is also a point of contrast with the Central Najdi seat dette where the 
vowel is absent in most environments, i.e. mink ‘from you m. 8.', mink ' from him’, Contrast 
Murra; minnik, minnth. Also Central Najdi; hadafk ‘ your aim’, waladk ‘ your son’, Murra; 
Adifik wlidik. 
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in kan he là lahagt albil u là raddëtha 
wana rugid tlginit tssdda-t 
lahagt kibir slgom tim guga‘t-bih 
guga jamal assidir imis 
dibaht minhum tis'ah u timänyah 
u raddzt hazláhum ‘ala jjazlā-i 
gult wana min gulbat ilmarriyyah 
‘ala ‘ida ‘ajajtin kadrà-i 
ana kima raggir 107 riba firrasras 
maërübh adda wannida waddà-s 
wala talgans mdarry) gulla‘ 
wa la brat firgat 111115 20-5 
u la fini wiléns ‘ala šalwanah 
tuwilt issimhäg wal'ilba-t 
tn kan bit‘add lirryjal faidd -li 
mn stfib ‘iddu-li tman cusdyls 
lawwalah mana bginnin gamih 
bën irrijal mdäur wimhayli 
wittanyah naggal ‘ajfa jari 
yrüh yangil judi wyjmàyls 
wittaltah gawwad dhaya jarda 
darrab rus gubaylin bigubayls 
wirrab'ah hami hudür tlya jidat 
hami ilhudür mn sttumür wilhayli 
wilzamsah naggal séfn arsam 
abgih liššarhīn walla l'ayh 
wissattah naggal ‘irgin adham 
minh 10021714 min taht tzzogiin hasayls 
wissab‘ah ‘ayd srrkab ilya lifat 
élya lsfat nakayfin hazayls 
wittamnah labbas tobn abyad 
u min libs tob 13348 ‘ardth tayls 
u tirf 108 irjälin mthabbal ma yinhabil 
yastir u addsh fog gerih mayla 
u tirf vrjälin msaffahin samh algubal 
masrik mà ben annisa wirrijayli 
u tirf irjalin hilēl da u dwén da 
‘ind djihaz ytalb ühalayli 


TEXT 3: The raid of ‘Als thn Füdhal 

hadi gussat d'agid ‘ali bin fagil mn sl'adba mn Gl murra. marritin mn tlmarrat 
gaza min najrän. nasin min jimà Gh mn al murra mahkum násin min yam u 
jaza ‘ala hdüd a‘man ‘ala ba'd tlgubanl. w arad math tlatin mn il-bil kbärin 
fissinn u zadäh ma‘ah. u ba‘ad ma Ja-lih dak alma asgaha may u gajta‘ alsinatha 
man yibga Imäy dard bpünha ytarawwin minh gom. baad ma [3-117 gà' 
ma-bha mà, dabbah albil wa zada lahamha min San yit'im halgóm u yüxdün 
almay ili daxil bttinha. u f-aina tturig ja fi yünsh rumad mite mû ygültin addaxdtir 
ittarsūma. rumad. fa kan fih $abb mn atna ljazu gal: ‘ hada ésáyib byadbahna 


107 rasgir-rba < rasgin riba. 

10° firf' many a ...’, hko the Classical word bi In Najdi poetry tirf occurs with the plural 
of the noun, 1.e. tsrf irjālin. The words xatu or ee the same meaning can ocour with singular 
definite or indefinite 1,6. vatw alwalad, xat swhdsn or záti wlidin ‘ many a lad’. 
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byihlikna fi alga ills ma-bha may u lā ‘ad b-dallna, ‘ami wla ‘ad sb-dànna.' 
535115 hada ga‘ad ydsll ‘ala hassat larg lann ‘indih mawhiba ‘ala hassat «larg. 
fa hawals camsin nafar yarji‘ün minnth. ba‘ad ma ryj‘aw Û axziraw 199 yom kamal. 
alhagoh fdgazwah galaw: ‘ win nimit ma ah ula nmit wahdina.’ uba‘ad mà jaza 
u twaffag fi gaziytth Ja nasin min guidämih u tuwaffag fi gazyaha. rada l-ibil. 
ga‘ad yas‘ar fi aina gaztytth yaš‘ar finnas ili ga‘ad "° ydimmiinth u ydimmiin 
nagish ygülün: ‘hadi nagitth kibira joma. hada šēba ‘ayfin nafsth byihlskna.’ 
ga'ad yaš‘ar : 


jazêt mgaza yankil las dümh 
ytji minnth naffah tssinifen taybs 1 
na 11? hägini rab‘in yidimmuün fatri 
ygülün: ‘ di jómà u rath šāybř. 
kam warridat j0mày simlän bakrah 
u kam dall šēbi min Mbabin u #äybs 
u kam ‘uglitin warradtha fib dummar 
la ‘ad ‘én illa linnom raybr. 
u kam ‘uglitin jannabtha däryin-bha 
là satt hiss ter winnür gaybs 


TEXT 1: Translation 

Ghaihaban in his early youth, when he grew up, his brother was the amir 
of the tribe and he himself was slightly mad. He used to play with the children 
and he grew up and was still playing with the children and acting in a stupid 
fashion. The tribesmen used to call him Aba Khaitàn,? they underestimated 
him somewhat and considered him mad. And one day God ordained that he 
should reveal himself and his brother decided to go on a raid. He decided 
to go on a raid with the raiders and when the party set off and left their families, 
in the evening, there was Aba Khaitan coming with a shohat 4 stick, carrying it 
like a lance and approaching. His brother said: ‘ Oh stupid one, where are you 
going?’ The tribesmen said: ‘ He is not your responsibility, let him go along 
with the people, he is not mounted and he is a strong young man and can keep 
up with the party. What do you want of him? You do not need (to worry 
about) him.’ 

He went along with them. Every evening when they halted he was with 
them and every morning when they set out there he was again and again in the 
following evening he was keeping up with them with his lance on his shoulder. 
And then they came up with some ‘arabs whom they knew, who had with them 
a well-known horseman. Those ‘arabs that they came up with had with them a 
well-known horseman whom they knew by name and knew about him. And in 
former times the ‘arabs had a custom that when they were in opposition to a 
well-known horseman they would pour a cup of coffee in his name and ask: 
* Who will drink the cup of so-and-so?’ I mean for instance now (they would 
say) ‘ This is the cup of Räshid.H5 Tomorrow we will meet them. We will 


109 Pazyiraw. The’ hamza occurs only in Classicisms and 18 otherwise absent as in 0/1464 < yas'al 
‘he asks’ maddibah < mu'addibah ‘ he had trained ıt '. 

110 ga'ad ydimmünih < ga'adaw ydimmüm. 

33 táybi for tdyib. The vowel -¢ is added as in the previous poem. 

Ul na < ana. 

ua Aba Khaitan, ‘ he of the pieces of string ' because he used to always pick up odd pieces of 
string and other objecta and carry them around with him. 

U4 shokat: a type of tree found, according to Lane, in the mountains from Taif to Najrán. 
The tree produces many long stems and was used in the old days to make bows. 

us Illustrating the story by the name of a member of the audience. 
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make a dawn attack on them tomorrow. This is the cup of Rashid. Who will 
drink it?’ No one will want to drink that cup. If he were to drink that cup 
and on the morrow have to face that task, thet calamity... He would say: 
‘I am not going to undertake the burden of that cup. It 1s something I cannot 
do.’ That was the custom of former times. And when they came up facing the 
‘arabs whom. they intended to attack in the morning, they slaughtered an old 
she-camel. The groups of people, the tribesmen began dividing up the meat. 
They put down the heart and said: ‘ This is the meat of so and so. Whoever 
touches it, whoever takes that piece of meat should face so and so tomorrow. 
This is the meat of that horseman.’ Whoever was gomg to take that piece of 
meat... obviously no one would take it, no one would take that piece of meat, 
even if he were brave and courageous, he would have to go out on behalf of all 
the people. So they left the heart on the thorn bush." They left the heart on 
a thorn bush and each person took his piece of meat and left. Then along came 
Aba al-Khaitàn and there was the heart on the thorn bush, this big. He came 
along, and his brother was over there with a group of people, over there with 
his companions. They were kindling a fire and making their dinner. And he 
plucked it up with his lance, the lance (piece of wood) that was in his hand. And 
then he saw his brother and came over towards him (and said): ‘ From the 
fear of him, in his absence, they left the heart on the thorn bush,’ meaning from 
fear of him, that they were afraid of that horseman. Out of fear of him, no one 
took the piece of meat and he said: ‘ From fear of him in his absence the meat 
was left on the thorn-bush.’ He brought the piece of meat along. (His brother) 
said: ‘Oh wretch. If you take that piece of meat, you will make problems for 
us in the morning. Are you enough for him? You are not enough for him.’ 
They knew what would happen. Ghaihabàn was of dark skin like a slave." 
When the morning came, they attacked the enemy and took back their camels. 
They went off with them. The troop of the enemy caught up with the camels 
and there was the horseman whom they knew. He came up with them, and they 
recognized him. When they saw him he (Ghaïhabän) was riding on a pack- 
camel among the camels and he had long legs and was black like a slave and 
carried his lance in his hand. The shohat rod, not a real lance. A shôhat rod. 
The horseman came forward. When he came forward, the tribe all rode away 
from the camels. That day no one wished to face him. They knew who he was. 
When they rode away from the camels he, the horseman, charged through 
looking for them.4® And then al Ghaihaban jumped upon him and struck out 
with the stick. He struck him and it came ous from his back. The horseman 
said ‘ You have missed.’ He said it. He said ‘ You ride on a piece of wood.’ 
He said that: ‘ You ride on a piece of wood’ meaning ' not on a horse '.U? 
And behold he fell off the back of the horse, he tumbled off the horse. And when 
he saw that the horseman had fallen, they all went back (to recover) the camels. 
When they saw that he had killed the horseman, they went back to the camels 
and defended them stoutly. After that Ghaihabàn showed his qualities and 
when his brother died he became the leader. 


116 Normally, slaughtered meat was hung up on thorn bushes to keep 16 away from the sand. 

11? The relevance of this interjection is not clear. It may have just been something the narra- 
tor remembered. He mentions it again later on. 

118 This may mean either ‘ to recapture the camels’ or ‘ to seek combat with the tribesmen ’. 

119 It was explained that Ghaihabán struck so fast, that the horseman did not know he was 
wounded until he fell. The reference to the ‘ piece of wool’ is not very clear, but this may refer 
to the wooden camel-saddle. In any case 1t 18 insulting, since a well-equipped raider would have 
a horse for battle and not ride into battle on a camel, although he would use a she-camel for the 
long-distance march to the encounter. 


17 
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TEXT 2: Translation 

This is the story of al-Ghaihabün who was from the Al Jäbir 12° of the 
Al Murra. He was called Hamad and was a leader of his people in years gone by. 
And they came up near some good grazing land, but there was fear (of an enemy) 
in that land, there were people there they were afraid of. And at that time 
everybody was raiding everyone else. And he said: ‘O tribesmen let us 
move over to that good grazing land.’ And they said: ‘Oh man, there is 
danger (lit. fear) in that land ’, and they tried to dissuade him, but he suddenly 
broke camp and moved over and encamped in it. Beside the grazing there was 
water called al-Atwa. A well, a well which is there to this day in the Wadi 
Dawasir.1 He went to the water to see what was around it and when he got 
back to his family, the camels had been taken and his wife had been stripped of 
all her clothing !?? and he had a horse which he had not yet tried out. He had 
trained her, but not yet ridden her. He brought this mare and when he brought 
it he saw that his wife had been stripped of all her clothing and the camels taken 
and his slave, and his wife had let loose her hair and covered herself with her hair 
which enshrouded her from her neck down. He caught up with the camels, 
When he caught up with them, there were the enemy who had taken them. 
He called out: ‘O people, listen to me! (lit. obey me!) Leave the camels 
behind!’ And they failed to reach any agreement. He beseeched them and 
entreated them, but they were adamant. In those days, the arms used were 
swords and lances. There were no rifles. He joined battle with them and killed 
seventeen of them. Yes indeed and also some wounded (or perhaps including 
those wounded). God helped him against them and the outcome was that he 
brought back the camels and captured some of the enemy. He captured 
them and brought them back. After he came back to the place where he had 
encamped, his people the Al Jábir came and asked him what happened. They 
stayed with him a few days and looked after the enemy wounded, and after they 
had finished gave them mounts and said: ‘Go and trust in God.’ And 
Ghaihaban played on the viol and uttered these verses : 


O God to whom we pray and who gives generously 
He who is aware of the things hidden by the concealers. 
When He said ‘ Be!’ there was life 133 
reviving the exhausted shrubs with water 
I am beset by companions only created 
to increase my troubles and misfortunes. 
The devil, the world, my soul and love, 
with all these as enemies, how can I be rescued. 
My soul torments me with my humiliation 
and the devil urges me towards destruction. 
The man of Shabib !?* and he who owns a pure-bred mount 
a tall colt of Nadji breed. 
Which I have trained but not yet mounted, 
except on the day when we came to Al-Atwa. 


130 The maim sections of the Al Murra are Ghiyäthin, Jar&bi'e, Ghafrän, Al Jabir, Al Buhaih, 
Al Fuhaida and Al ‘Adhba. See also Cole, op. oit., 91-3 and Oppenheim, M. von, Die Beduinen, 
160-1, Philby, H. St. J. The Empty Quarter, 409-12 for further details. 

131 Tn fact just east of Sulayyil. 

7? On a raid everything of value might be taken, particularly fine clothing or jewellery 
belonging to a shaykh’s wife. 

155 ‘life’ haya may also mean ‘rain’ in the speech of the Murra. 

114 Shab!b, one of the three main branches of the Al Murra: Ghiy&thIn, Jir&b's and Shabib. 
From Shabib, through Sa'id descend the Al Jábir, Ghaihabiin’s section. 
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A man short of stature cannot bridle her 
unless he stands upon a rock to reach her 
When I arrived I saw that Ka‘bi 135 had been stripped of her clothing. 
Streaming tears from her dark eyes. 
I said: 'O Ka‘bi, look to your clothing’ 
Her clothing flowed from under her white turban 6 
A white turban, the whiteness of it mixed with yellow 
Like gold with white silver. 
She is neither short of stature and unseemly 
Nor has she the tallness of the ungainly. 
If she were, I would not have bothered to follow the herds and bring them back 
and would have been content to sleep with a black slave. 
I caught up with the leader of the enemy and cast him down 
He formed a dark shadow over the beauty of the bushes. 
I killed of them first nine, then eight more. 
and turned back the brave and the cowardly. 
I said * I am from the heart of the Al Murra 
like a dark dust-cloud over the enemy. 
Like a make nurtured in stony ground 
whose drink is the dew and poison of the ground.’ 
You will not find me leading worthless camels 
or herding a flock of sheep.12? 
If you see me I am on a pure-bred horse 
long in the neck and head. 
If you are counting the good qualities of men, count for me 
eight of their good qualities. 
First: I am not wretched and ungenerous 
seeking those who benefit and avoiding those who need my help. 
Second: I support the importunities of my neighbour 
who leave praising my kindness and favours. 
Third: 1 am the leader of many raiders 
who knock the heads of one tribe against another. 
Fourth: I ride behind the man who is badly mounted 
to protect him from those mounted. on swift strong steeds. 
Fifth: I am the bearer of a marble-bladed 138 sword 
which I need to beat off the greedy and the bold. 
Six: I am the bearer of a brown wooden lance 1? 
which causes blood to flow from under the armpits. 
Seven: I am the joy of the approaching riders 
when they arrive back exhausted from a journey 13? 
Eight: 1 am the wearer of a white robe 
whose fabric is not besmirched by dishonour.!? 
Many a man is like a bird once caught, never caught again 
who rests in the shade while his burden sways on the back of another. 


155 Ka‘bi, the name of Ghaihab&n's wife. It ı8 a rather unusual name, being masculine in form. 

335,6, she was clothed in her own long hair. It was explained that she had crouched in a 
clump of bushes and spread her hair around her out of modesty. 

187 A reference to the bedoum notion of the superiority of the camel-herder over the sheep- 
herder. 
LAM The blood on his sword blade resembles the veins in marble, & colour with white and red 
mix 

139 55g a wooden lance without a metal tip, as distinguished from the zûn ‘the metal lance’. 

139 A reference to his generosity as a host, that they can be sure of good hospitality. 

131 The wearing of white clothes ıs a symbol of pure reputation. 


x 
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Many a man is smooth of countenance when he comes towards you 
sharing the qualities of both men and women. 

Many a man is the darling of this girl and that 
and hopes for gain from the dowries of the maidens.!?? 


TEXT 3: Translation 7 

This is the story of ‘Ali ibn Fadhil of the ‘Adhba section of the Al Murra. 
Once upon a time he went on a raid from Najrän. There were people from his 
tribe, the Al Murra and also people from the Yam tribes. And he raided on the 
borders of ‘Oman against some of the tribes there. And he took with him three 
very old camels and when he reached a watering place he watered them and 
then cut their tongues,!?? so that the water would stay in their stomachs so 
that the people could drink from it. When he reached an area where there was 
no water he slaughtered these camels and took their meat to feed the raiding 
party and they took the water that was in the stomachs of the slaughtered 
camels, And on the way he suffered from dust in his eye, what the doctors call 
trachoma or as we would say, dust. And there was a young man in the party 
who said: ‘ This old man will kill us, he will cause us to die of thirst in this land 
where there is no water. He cannot guide us any longer. He has become blind 
and can no longer guide us.’ The old man began to find the way by feeling the 
ground. He had a gift of knowing the feel of the ground. About fifty men left 
the raiding party and were gone a whole day, but then they came back and 
caught up with the raiding party and said: ‘ We will either die with him (or 
succeed) but we will not die separated.’ After he had made the raid and suc- 
ceeded in it some more people appeared in front of him and he raided them 
successfully (also). He captured the camels and began to recite while on the 
raid, reciting a poem about the people who had been complaining about him and 
his camel saying: ‘ His camel is old and decrepit and he is an old man who has 
despaired of life and will let us all perish.’ He began to recite : 


‘I went on a raid, before which the worthless man would quail, 
and from which the young man with flowing locks 134 would return 
exhausted. 
I am plagued by companions who slander my old camel 
saying “ The camel is decrepit and its owner aged.” 
How many times has my old camel brought the young she-camels home to 
water. 
And how many times has my white hair led home the young and old. 
How many times have I brought home old warriors tired and exhausted to 
a well 
while the worthless man’s eye still swam in sleep. 
And how many wells have I avoided,!?5 while knowing of them, 
when the voice of the birds was stilled and the light of day hidden.’ 


155 The last three verses detail the qualities of the self-seeking man, termed ridi ‘ wretched 
or useless ', whose attributes are those to be avoided. 

133 The nature of this operation is not clear, but the purpose 18 plain. 

134 Flowing locks, a sign of vanity m the young. Long plats were, however, common among 
bedouin ın earher times. 

135 Avoiding a well when there were enemies about, the sign of a wise leader. 


THE VEDIC VERB PAVATE ‘GOES, MOVES, (WIND) 
BLOWS, (SOMA) FLOWS’ 


By T. Burrow 


The Vedic verb pdvate occurs with great frequency in the ninth book of the 
Rgveda with reference to the preparation of the Soma drink. It is normally 
rendered in Sàyana's commentary as ksarati ‘flows’. There is nothing in the 
contexte to suggest that this meaning is inappropriate, since the flowing of 
Soma is continually referred to, and by a variety of synonyms. Such are arsati 
‘flows’, dhāvati ‘runs’, yáti ‘ goes’, 1yate ‘ goes’, and so forth. There is no 
contextual reason why we should not accept the authority of the commentator 
and regard this verb as yet another synonym describing the progress of the 
liquid during the course of its preparation. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the authority of Sàyana the verb is usually con- 
sidered to mean ' is purified ' or ' is clarified '. This is done, not because any- 
thing in the contexts in which the verb occurs suggests that such an alternative 
meaning is preferable, but for etymological reasons. It is given the meaning 
‘be purified ’ because it is connected with the root pü-, punats ' to purify’. It 
is regarded as an alternative intransitive present of this root formed in the 
middle of class I. This would be a possibility as is shown by the present jávate 
' speeds’ beside the transitive junati in class IX. This is how it is invariably 
taken by modern translators and grammarians. 

The dictionaries of Bóhtlingk and Roth and of Grassmann did not, however, 
abandon the meaning ‘ runs, flows’ which Säyana normally gives, but in order 
to connect the verb with the root pū- ‘to purify’ gave a complex meaning 
‘to flow off purified’ (BR gereinigt ausfliessen, Gr. klar, hell stromen). They 
thus combined Säyana’s meaning with the idea of purification derived from 
etymology. In this they were influenced not only by Säyana, but also by 
contexts in which the idea of motion seemed to be implied. The practice of 
later interpreters has been to drop the idea of motion from the meaning, and 
to retain only the simple meaning ‘be purified’. This is the case with the 
translations of Geldner (sich laütern) and Renou (se clarifier), and it is the 
normal rendering in etymological dictionaries. The latter also usually err in 
giving the verb also a transitive meaning. 

Although Sayana normally paraphrases the verb pávate by ksarati ° flows, 
streams’, he does occasionally give it the same meaning as most modern 
translators. An instance is 9.36.4 pávate väre arydye where he gives the meaning 
of pávate as püyate ‘is purified’. In this case his rendering is based on an 
etymological connexion with the root pū- ‘to purify’. If Sayana's interpreta- 
tion ın this and a small number of other passages were to be taken at its face 
value we would have two verbs pávate, one meaning ‘is purified’, connected 
with the root pū-, and the other an independent verb meaning ‘ to flow’. This 
would be highly inconvenient, since there would be no practical means of 
deciding which of these verbs was present in any contexts. In this case the 
connexion with the sieve of sheep’s wool, as well as the etymological connexion, 
influenced the choice of meaning, but in 9.64.5 where exactly the same phrase 
occurs, except that the verb is in the plural—pdvante váre avydye—Sayana 
gives the meaning as ksarantt. 

The participle pdvamdna- is used with great frequency as a title of Soma, 
a fact which is sometimes indicated in the translations by giving it an initial 
capital letter, Pavamana. Säyana commonly glosses this term simply as Soma, 


j* 
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but he also renders it as ksaran in accordance with his treatment of the verb 
pávate. In addition he also paraphrases it as püyamäna-, and this rather more 
frequently than he gives a similar meaning to the verb pávate. No basis in the 
contexts can be found for this variation in his renderings. The inconsistency 
is particularly striking in hymn 9.62 where in verse 8 pévamänah is said to mean 
püyamänah, whereas in verses 25 and 26 the meaning of the same participle is 
given as ksarantah. There cannot possibly be any justification for this variation. 
The verb pávate (and its participle) can only have one meaning in this ninth 
book of the Reve, and according to Saéyana, in the vast preponderance of 
cases this is ‘ flows, streams ’. 

In contradistinction to Geldner and Renou, S. S. Bhawe in his translation 
of the Soma-hymns of the Rgveda ! follows Säyana, and translates pdvate in 
the Soma-hymns as ‘flows’, a meaning which also applies to the participle 
pévamäna-, though he usually takes this as a proper name of Soma, Pavamäna, 
which in fact it has become. He gives his reasons for this in his note on 9.1.1, 
and these are quite convincing. Briefly, he points out that this verb is else- 
where used clearly as a verb of motion, as in 7.28.4 durmiráso hi ksitdyah 
pévante ‘ hostile tribes are on the move’. It is regularly used both in Samhitās 
and Brahmanas of the motion of the wind: vàtah pavate ‘ wind blows’. The 
purification of Soma, when it has to be expressed, and if this is very frequent, 
is always expressed by the participle punand-, which is clearly derived from 
pū- ‘to purify’, and not by pávamána- which means ‘flowing’. Finally, 
* whenever the verb pávate and its other forms occur they are always used in 
the sense of motion ”. All these arguments are completely valid, and indeed 
incontrovertible, and there can be no doubt that the verb pdvate, in the ninth 
book of the Rgveda, means ‘ runs, flows’. 

Louis Renou, in his translation of the ninth book of the Rgveda,® took 
notice of the arguments of 8. 8. Bhawe, and admitted that in this book it was 
understood as meaning ' flow’, but nevertheless stuck to the derivation of this 
verb from the root pt-, and decided to retain the meaning ‘se clarifier °. This 
compromise cannot be justified if in fact the verb pávate in the ninth book does 


mean ‘ flows’, and it seems that it was mainly conservatism which made him 


retain the commonly accepted meaning. He was also, of course, influenced by 
the supposed connexion of this verb with the root pū- ‘ to purify °, a connexion 
which, as will be shown, is not valid. 

There can be no doubt that Bhawe’s arguments effectively prove that the 
verb pdvate in the ninth book of the Rgveda, and elsewhere, means ‘ runs, 
flows, streams ’, and it is possible to add further evidence that points in the same 
direction. In the first place we may note that in the Nighantu (2.14) the verb 
pávate is listed among the verbs having the meaning ‘ going’ (gatskarmanah). 
There is no reason to doubt that the ancient Vedic lexicographer knew the 
meaning of this word and that his authority is to be accepted. We may also 
conclude from this that Säyana’s interpretation of the meaning of pdvate 
represents an ancient and continuous tradition as regards the meaning of 
this verb. 

Professor Bhawe’s statement that ‘ whenever the verb pávate and its other 
forms occur they are always used in the sense of motion’ can be amply con- 
firmed by the citation of many contexts in which this meaning is clear. For 


18.8. Bhawe: The Soma-hymns of the Rgveda, Part I, Baroda, 1957. (M.S. University of 
Baroda Research Series, 3.) 
2 L. Renou: Etudes védiques et panindennes, Tome vri (Hymnes à Soma), Paris, 1901, 46. 
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instance, the combination of the verb with dAáraya ‘ with a current’ indicates 
that this is the meaning, rather than ‘is purified’. Compare, for instance, 
9.3.10 dhärayä pavate suidh with 9.3.7 where dhárayà is combined with the verb 
dhàvatt ‘runs’, another verb often used of the flowing of Soma. In 9.6.8 the 
phrase rámhyà . . . pavate can only be rendered ‘ he runs with speed’ (Sàyana, 
vegena ksarat), not ‘ he is purified with speed '. The word &rmi- in the Rgveda 
is used not only in the sense of ‘ wave’ but also in the sense of the movement 
of flowing water (or of Soma in the ninth book). Consequently in 9.7.8 
dû mitrdvéruna bhdgam madhvah pavanta ürmáyah can only be translated ‘ The 
floods of the sweet drink flow towards Mitra-Varuna and Bhaga’. 

Many other similar contexts could be cited but there are two classes of 
context which in particular show that the meaning of this verb must be ‘ runs, 
flows, streams’. On the one hand there are repeated references in the ninth 
book to the flowing Soma winning a race, and this imagery is used in connexion 
with the verb pávate: e.g. 9.13.3 pávante véjasätaye ‘ (the streams of Soma) run 
to win a race’. In particular, comparison is made with horse-races, as in 
9.21.4 eté viévant váryà pdvamandsa à£ata hitd nd sáptayo ráthe ‘ these (streams 
of Soma) running have obtained all desirable things, like racehorses yoked in 
a chariot ’. The same comparison occurs also, for instance, in 9.37.3 sómo vájam 
sedsarat ‘Soma has run a race as it were’, in 9.43.6 pdvasva véjasätaye ‘ run to 
win a race’, and in many other instances. The connexion of the verb pávate 
with these similes, can only be accounted for if we assume that the meaning 
of the verb is ‘ run, flow, stream ', and not ‘ become purified ’. 

Another major argument is provided by the fact that the three prefixes 
dtt, abhí and á are combined with this verb. These prefixes fit very well with 
a verb of motion, but they would not be appropriate if the meaning of pávate 
were ‘ be purified’. Examples are: 

dti : 9.36.2 sá vahnih soma jagrvih pávasva devavir dix abhí kófam madhuscitam 
* O Soma, the carrier, the wakeful, being desirous of the gods, pass beyond (the 
strainer) towards the mead-trickling vessel ’. 

abhi: 9.97.12 abhi priyänt pavate punünó devé devänt svéna rdsena prfcän 
' The god, being purified, streams towards the things dear to hira (i.e. the vessels 
into which he is strained) drenching the gods with his essence ’. 

à : 9.70.10 indrasyendo jatháram à pavasva ‘ O Soma, flow towards the belly 
of Indra’. 

In all such combinations a verb of motion is required, and this is recognized 
in Bóhtlingk and Roth’s dictionary, which gives the meaning ‘flow being 
purified (to, eto.) '. The meaning ‘ flow’ is essential, but the addition ‘ being 
purified ’ is only added for the sake of the supposed etymological connexion 
with the root pū- ‘to purify’. It is quite unnecessary in the translation of 
the text. 

The verb pdvate already in the Rgveda shows a tendency to obsolescence. 
The vast majority of its occurrences are to be found in the ninth book describing 
the flowing of the Soma. It occurs only rarely in the other books, and in some 
of these cases it is also used in connexion with Soma. The uncompounded verb 
pávate, however, continues in use in the language of the Brühmanas and the 
prose Upanisads, in the specific sense of the motion of the wind. The usage is 
very common, and it is illustrated by such examples as SBr. 1.7.1.3 ayám vat 
vüyür yé aydm pávate ‘this is Vayu which is in motion here’, and TU». 2.8 
bhisäsmat pavate vatah ‘through fear of him the wind blows’ (quoted by 
Bhawe, loc. cit.). The derivative pavana- ‘ wind’ remains in common use in 
classical Sanskrit, and the participle pavamana-, which is used so commonly 
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in connexion with the flowing Soma, is also used not uncommonly as a designa- 
tion of the wind. 

The uncompounded verb pdvate remains in use in the Brahmanas only in 
this sense, but there are some examples of its use in connexion with prefixes 
in a more general sense. It occurs, for instance, compounded with abhí, in 
TS 3.9.3.3 prajdpatis tám evá tarpayatt sd enam trptó bhittyabhi pavate ‘ Prajäpati 
satisfies him, he being satisfied approaches him with prosperity ’. 

The combination afspavate is more common in the language of the 
Brähmanas. Its general meaning is ' to pass beyond’ but the precise meaning 
varies according to the contexts in which it is used. Most commonly it is 
applied to Soma when the drinker is unable to digest it properly. If he does so 
the term jirnasoma- is used. If he vomits it he is said to be somavamin-. Alterna- 
tively, he may lose it by purgation. In these circumstances Soma is said to 
overflow, or flow out from the drinker, and for this flowing out the verb 
atipavate is used, as in Pañcav.Br. 18.5.4 chidra iva và esa yam somo ’tipavate 
* Holey indeed, as it were, is he from whom Soma runs out’. The two ways in 
which Soma can overflow or run out are mentiched in Léfy.Sr.S. 8.10.7 yah 
somam pitva chardayeta viricyeta veti Dhänañjayyah ‘ One who having drunk 
Soma should either vomit it or be purged of it (is called somatipavita-, one who 
has been overflowed by Soma). The corresponding action noun is atépavana-, 
usually in the compound somätipavana- ‘the flowing out or overflowing of 
Soma’. 

The same combination, atspavate, is also used in quite a different context. 
From the basic meaning ‘ pass beyond, pass by ' there develops the meaning 
‘ relinquish, abandon, desert ' of subjects who abandon their allegiance to their 
ruler. This usage is found in Paficav.Br. 18.5.6 vid và etam atipavate yo 
rajaparudhyate ‘ The people desert a king who is dislodged ’. The commentator 
correctly explains attpavate as atyantam parityajats. 

Yet another variation of context and meaning is found in SBr. 10.4.4.1-3. 
Here it is stated that Prajapati was smitten by evil, and that he practised 
austerity for a thousand years in order to get free of or transcend this evil. 
He was successful, as the text states : sa sahasratame samwatsare sarvo 'tyapavata, 
sa yah so 'tyapavata ayam eva sa väyur yo yam pavate, atha yam tam papmanam 
atyapavatedam tac chariram ' In the thousandth year he transcended the evil 
completely ; he who completely transcended it is this wind which blows here ; 
the evil which he transcended, that is the body °. 

The combination atvpavate provides a little more information about the 
morphology of this verb. In the Rgveda its use is almost entirely confined 
to the present system, though an ts-aorist is found once, pavista 9.64.10. In the 
Brahmana texts, in the case of the compound verb atspavate, a past passive 
participle is also found. Of this the form attpavita- has already been quoted, 
but in some texts there occurs an alternative form afipüta-. In the latter case 
the root is obviously taken to be pü-, which arises from the fact that pav- can 
be taken as a guna form of a root pū-, as is the case with the root pū- ‘ to purify ’. 
This, however, is a matter of morphology, rather than of semantics. 

In addition to the two forms of the past passive participle, the middle 
participle of the perfect is used in the same sense in Mattrayant-samhua 2.4.1. 
This form is also based on a root-form pu-, atipupuvänd- : sómenütipupuvünám 
yäjayet ; indriyéna vá esd viryéna vyrdhyate ydm sémo "tipávate ‘he should offer 
sacrifice for one who has been overflowed by Soma; verily he who is over- 
flowed by Soma is deprived of his strength and manliness ’. 

The meaning of the verb pávate ‘ goes, moves, flows’ cannot possibly be 
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reconciled with that of the root pu- ‘to purify’. S. S. Bhawe, who clearly 
established the meaning of the verb pávate in the Rgveda, nevertheless spoke 
of a semantic change which would allow the connexion with the root pū- ‘ to 
purify ’, but such a change to a totally different meaning cannot be justified. 
BR’s complicated meaning ‘ flows purified ' is also impossible, since the only 
meaning that emerges from the texts connected with Soma is ‘ flows, streams ’, 
while the idea of ‘ purified ’ derives solely from & putative etymology. This verb, 
whose forms have hitherto been listed under the root pū- ‘ to purify ^, should 
be completely separated from it, and it should have an entry of its own in the 
dictionary. The question that now arises is in what form the root should be 
presented. A further desideratum is to establish its etymology. 

One way to do this would be to assume a second root pi-, homonymous with 
pū- ‘to purify’ having the meanings which we have assigned to the verb 
pâvate. This is, in fact, what Panini has done. The Dhatupatha registers two 
roots pti-, one in the first class, conjugated only in the &tmanepada, pü-^, 
which is the root we have been discussing, and another in the ninth class, 
conjugated i in both voices, pū-ñ, which is the root of the verb meaning ‘ to 
purify '. Of course Panini says nothing about the meaning of the two roots, 
his treatment being dependent on formal criteria, but there is no doubt about 
the identity of these two roots pū- with pévcte and pundfi respectively. As 
regards his treatment of the root pü-# in the Astadhyäyt, he has to account for 
the two forms of participle which we have noted above in atipüta- and attpavita-. 
The former presents no problem, since it derives perfectly regularly from his 
root puf. For pavia- attested in aftpavita-, and a corresponding gerund 
pavtivä, beside putvà, for which Panini is the authority, a special rule is needed, 
namely, 1.2.22 pūñah ktvā ca, which lays down that beside the regular pita- 
and pūtvā there are also alternative forms pavia- and pavitva. 

This treatment of the root by P&nini accounts neatly for the variation in 
form of the past participle passive. and the gerund of this verb. The forms 
pūta- and pütva are those which derive regularly from a root pū-, and the 
alternative forms pavtta- and pavitvä are accounted for by the rule 1.2.22. 
There remains, however, a difficulty. If the root had been really pū-, then one 
would expect these forms to be pūta- and pūtvā only, since all roots in - have 
only these forms (bAüta-, dhüta-, eto.). There is no reason why in this case the 
anomalous forms pavia- and pavitvd should have come into existence. So we 
should consider the fact that there is an alternative form of this root which 
tradition has handed down. In Sàyana's commentary on RV 2.16.5 there is a 
citation of a root pava gatau, and since the final a is anubandha this would give 
an alternative root form pav-. From such a zoot the form pavita- would be 
regularly derived and it would be the original form of this participle. In this 
case the alternative form pūta- would be a secondary form based on an 
erroneous connexion of this verb with a root pà-, from which guna forms pav- 
can be derived. It would be the first instance of this confusion, which has 
continued through Panini and Säyana to the modern lexicographers and 
translators. 

This root pava gatau is not to be found in.the versions of the Dhatupatha 
that we have. This is not surprising, since it is at variance with Panini’s 
system in which the root is given as pü-n. It would seem to represent an 
alternative tradition which probably goes bask to the verb pavate ‘to go’ 
listed in the Nighantu. It is not known from what source S&yana has quoted it, 
but it does provide us with a plausible altercative form of root from which 
this verb is to be derived. 
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In considering the etymology of this verb we can start from the stem of the 
present tense pava-. This can be analysed as pa-va-, containing in -va a suffix 
that serves in the formation of the present stem in a number of verbs in the first 
class. Examples are as follows: jivats ‘lives’, jürvati ‘ burns’, türvati ‘ over- 
comes’, dhürvats ‘injures’, carvati ‘chews’, dhanvati ‘runs’, bharvats 
‘devours ’, ranvats ‘ delights '. The root before this suffix may be in the weak 
grade or in the guna grade. The present stem pdvate is formed in the same way, 
with the initial part pa- being the reduced grade of the root pa- ‘ to go, move, 
pass traverse’ which I have dealt with elsewhere. The meaning of the verb 
pdvate is much the same as that of the root pã- ‘ to go, etc.’ which was treated 
in that article. The reduced grade of an original long vowel is, in Sanskrit as 
in the rest of Indo-European, short a. With this pa- in pa-va- we can compare 
the short a in dhd-na- ‘ wealth’ (dhG-) and dd-tra- ‘ gift’ (dà-), and also Lat. 
datus, satus, eto. 

The roots listed above as having a suffix -va are given in the form jiv-, 
dhant-, dhürv-, etc., incorporating the -v- which was originally part of the 
suffix, which is the only practically convenient way of treating them. In the 
same way this root should appear in the dictionary as pav-, to which all the 
forms discussed above should be assigned. The ultimate root is of course 
pa-/pa- ‘to go’, which, as pointed out in the article referred to above, can be 
equated directly with Hitt. pa(s) ‘to go’. 

There is one passage in the ninth book where the meaning which has been 
established for the verb pdvate does not fit. This is the verse 9.66.19: 


äyümst pavasa à suvórjam ísam ca nah‏ عادول 
aré bädhasva duchinam.‏ 

Clearly the meaning ‘move, run, flow’ is inappropriate here. Sayana 
glosses pavase by rakşast ‘ you protect ', and this i is the sense which the passage 
seems to demand. For the use of & verb meaning ‘ protect ' with dyus compare 
the formula dyuspé asy yur me pāhi, VS 22.1. Certainly the usual meaning 
of pávate is unsuitable here, and Sayana’s meaning provides a satisfactory 
sense, 


The presence of this verse here is based on an identification of Soma with 
Agni. This identification is stated in the next verse: 


Agnir fsth pdvamanah páficajanyah purdhitah 
tám imahe mahagaydm. 


' Pavamàna is Agni and a seer, a chief priest belonging to the five peoples ; 
him we beseech who provides great livelihood.’ 

The verse 9.66.19 may originally have been a verse applied to Agni alone, 
which has found 1ts way here as a result of the identification stated in 9.66.20. 
Possibly verse 20 is added to account for the presence in this hymn of a verse 
addressed to Agni. In any case it is to be translated without reference to its 
situation as a Soma-hymn : 

* 0 Agni, you protect (our) Hives; bring us strength and well-being; push 
far from us misfortune.’ 

If Sàyana's interpretation of this verb is accepted, we have in this instance 
a present tense which can be interpreted in the same way as pávate ‘ goes, runs, 
streams ’, except that in this form pavase the ultimate root involved is not pã- 


3T, Burrow: ‘Sanskrit pä- “ to go, move, pass, traverse ",' Indo-Iranian Journal, xv, 2, 
1978, 81-108. 


TSONG KHAPA’S SPEECH OF GOLD 
By Pauz WILLIAMS 


The greatness of Tsong Khapa as a Madhyamika philosopher lay in his 
daring originality (which, to the chagrin of his opponents, he traced to a 
revelation from Mañjuéri, the bodhisattva of wisdom) and his stress on human 
reason as an integral factor in the path to enlightenment, a stress which made 
him value above all a form of Madhyamaka which was systematically coherent. 
Tsong Khapa's interpretation of Madhyamaka ranges across the entire 
Madhyamaka corpus, organizes, clarifies obscurities and, above all, makes sense 
(which is not the same thing as saying that it is true). Madhyamaka thought 
can be difficult, and in the hands of a scholastic thinker whose temperament 
and outlook was akin, I suspect, to Aquinas, so Madhyamaka thought becomes 
extremely difficult. Tsong Khapa moulded Tibetan into a language of con- 
siderable philosophical subtlety and sophistication. His writings are renowned 
for their difficulty among Tibetans, and they are despairingly difficult to 
translate. 

The text under review here! is a translation, with a lengthy Introduction, 
of Tsong Khapa’s Drang nges legs bshad snying po, written in 1407-8 when 
Tsong Khapa was fifty years old. Unlike his other major writings on 
philosophy this work was written not as the Insight (lhag mthong) section of 
a systematic explanation of the Stages to Enlightenment, nor as a commentary 
to one of the Madhyamaka classics. Chronologically, it was written after the 
lhag mthong section of the Lam rim chen mo, and immediately following the 
completion of Tsong Khapa’s commentary to the Madhyamakakänika, his 
Rigs pa’ rgya mtsho. It provides a vital complement to these works, and 
should also be studied along with Tsong Khapa's final statement of his 
Madhyamaka position in the great d Bu ma dgongs pa rab gsal commentary to 
the Madhyamakävatära, written in 1418, the year before his death. The Drang 
nges legs bshad snying po was composed ostensibly in order to explain the 
alternative interpretations of the concepts ‘ definitive’ (nitartha/nges don) and 
‘interpretable’ (neyärtha/drang don) which are applied to sutras as part of 
Buddhist hermeneutic practice. In actual fact the Drang nges legs bshad snying 
pos is a major source for Tsong Khapa’s understanding of the Mahayana 
philosophical schools and ideas, particularly his approach to the Cittamätra 
tradition, and its composition was really an attempt to clarify his philosophical 
position, freed from the constraints of & formal commentary, in the light of 
points which arose while writing the Rigs pa'* rgya misho. Tsong Khapa 
attributes the inspiration for writing the Drang nges legs bshad snying po 
incidentally, to the presence of Mañjuéri. 

Thurman's translation is generally clear, reads well, and has the authentic 
flavour of Tsong Khapa. The translation of this work is undoubtedly an 
extremely valuable contribution to Madhyamaka studies. Having said that, 
however, Í am not wholly without criticism of the book taken in its entirety. 
The first thing the reader notices i8 that our author writes in a rather flowery, 
inflated, almost pretentious style. The overall impression of the Introduction 
in particular is that the author is concerned to direct attention to the author 


1 Robert A. F. Thurman: Tsong Khapa’s Speech of Gold in the Essence of True 
reason and enlightenment in the central philosophy of Ti aoe rum of Asian Transla. 
tions.) xvui, 442 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1 
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rather than to his content. He is keen to drop names, particularly of Western 
philosophers : 


Indeed, it may be that Berkeley and Hegel and Heidegger and so on will 

some day be claimed by Europe as representatives of the Maitreya lineage 
-:' of magnificence, as Hume and Kant and Nietzsche and Wittgenstein and 
' 80 on may be claimed to represent the Manjushri lineage of the profound. 
: Ido myself so perceive them . . . (p. 21). 


The association of Heidegger, the ex-member of the Nazi party, with the 
Maitreya lineage of extensive and compassionate deeds, to be reverently 
worshipped in a ' refuge-field icon ' (Thurman) is perhaps amusing in a rather 
black way ! rNgog lotsawa, we are told, ‘ seems to hold, like Kant, to the total 
transcendentality of the ultimately real' (p. 55). In the past Westerners have 
tended to read Eastern philosophy through Western eyes. Now we have 
Western philosophy read through Eastern eyes, since the Kantian distinction 
between phenomenon and noumenon is not a distinction of types of reality at 
all. It is an epistemological distinction, a distinction between being given in 
perception, and therefore subject to the Categories, and not being given in 
perception. The Kantian noumenon cannot, without considerable confusion, 
be called the ‘ ultimately real ’. 

The philosopher whose name Thurman is mcst keen to drop is Wittgenstein, 
‘that modern incarnation of Manjushri' (p. 9C), and it is clear from what he 
says why this is so. The importance of reasoning to Tsong Khapa’s project is 
identified by Thurman, reasonably enough, with the importance of philosophy. 
Now, there cannot really be Western philosophy and Eastern philosophy. 
Rather, since truth is one, so philosophy must be one. Thurman writes as an 
enthusiast, indeed almost a polemicist and apologist, for Tsong Khapa and the 
dGe lugs tradition. He is therefore keen that Western philosophers should 
become aware of the Drang nges legs bshad snying po as a work of philosophy, 
and bring it into the orbit of their philosophizing. Thus Wittgenstein. It is 
unfortunate that the study of Eastern philosophy appears to be parasitic upon 
whoever is the most fashionable Western philosopher of the time. ‘ After all,’ 
Thurman writes, ‘many philosophers who overlook Buddhist thought and 
dismiss its philosophical importance greatly respect Wittgenstein ’ (p. 111). 

Now, I have some doubt whether a Western philosopher who reads 
Thurman’s translation of the Drang nges legs bshad snying po will be able to 
make anything of it at all. And in trying to indicate the similarities between 
Wittgenstein and Tsong Khapa, Thurman has, I think, severely distorted both 
sides of the equation. Interpretation of Wittgenstein has become a trade 
among philosophers, a secular ‘ Biblical Studies’, but the following account is, 
I believe, non-controversial. Thurman has correctly identified Wittgenstein’s 
critique of a private language as the most important point in the Philosophical 
investigations. A private language, for Wittgenstein, is a language tied to 
private objects, which is to say, my own private sense-data. There can be no 
such language because it could not fulfil the public criteria for being a language. 
But in Thurman’s account there is no mention of the centrality of sensations in 
understanding Wittgenstein’s contentions. Rather, for Thurman the clue to 
Wittgenstein lies in egocentricity. (This concern with egocentricity is, I think, 
true for Wittgenstein, but only if ‘ egocentricity’ is understood to mean 
concern with my own sensations as private objects.) Combine this with the 
well-known sections from Wittgenstein, taken out of context, on the therapeutic 
value of philosophy in cutting confusion, and we end up with a Buddhist! All 
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we need to do now is to turn the Buddhists into Wittgensteinians. Thurman 
does this by translating the important technical terms svdtantrya/svatantra 
(Tib. rang rgyud) as ‘ privacy’ and ‘ private’, thus identifying, albeit in an 
obscure way, Wittgenstein’s critique of privacy with the Präsañgika critique of 
Svatantrika Madhyamaka. Now, this is quite extraordinary. His reasoning 
behind this translation (mentioned at length in the Introduction and again in 
a note in the body of the translation, indicating here as elsewhere that the 
Introduction and translation were completed at quite different times) is as 
follows: rang rgyud cannot mean ‘independent’ or ‘autonomous’ as it is 
usually translated, since in Tibetan this is rang dbang, and the Tibetan trans- 
lators and later writers preferred here to use rang rgyud, which literally means 
‘own continuum °. The opposite of rang rgyud is not gzhan dbang, which is the 
opposite of rang dbang, but gzhan grags—other renowned, other acknowledged 
or, for Thurman, ‘public’. Hence rang rgyud, ‘own continuum’, is the 
equivalent of ‘ private’. The problem here, as Thurman is honest enough to 
admit, is that Tsong Khapa specifically equates rang rgyud and rang dbang. 
Nevertheless, Thurman argues, why in that case did they continue to use rang 
rgyud ? Now, the answer is that they used rang rgyud because they meant 
rang rgyud, own continuum. This is not to be taken, however, in the sense of 
‘private’. The contrast drawn by Candrakirti in the first chapter of his 
Prasannapadà is between svatantra inferences, inferences which are indepen- 
dently or autonomously established in the sense that they stand for both 
disputants and are based on entities held to exist by both disputants, and 
paraprasiddha inferences, those which are composed for the benefit of the 
opponent, based on entities held to exist by the other side alone. Tsong Khapa 
modifies this slightly as part of his philosophical clarification, and svatanira 
comes to equal ‘independent’ (rang dbang) with reference to the entities 
themselves, corresponding with a key feature of the Svatantrika-Madhyamaka 
for Tsong Khapa, that it accepts inherent existence conventionally. An 
equivalent of rang dbang here is ‘ existing from its own side’ (rang ngos nas 
grub pa), that is, not depending on the imputing mind. Now, from a Wittgen- 
steinian point of view an entity which exists for both sides, which is not 
dependent on an imputing mind, cannot be a sensation and therefore is precisely 
not a private object. This is the very paradigm of a public object. In other 
words, an entity which is svatantra is, if you like, public, that is, it is common 
to more than one person. Compare this with the private nature, in one sense, 
of the paraprasiddha inference. A Western philosopher, supposing he had the 
patience to read through the Drang nges legs bshad snying po translation, would 
completely misunderstand what is going on in these crucial disputes. 

Svàtantrika Madhyamikas are not called ' Svätantrika Madhyamikas’ in 
this book. They are called ‘ Dogmaticist Centrists ". This is scarcely fair, since 
the word ‘ Svätantrika ’ is reasonably neutral in Sanskrit, as is its Tibetan 
equivalent, whereas in modern English ' Dogmatic ' carries with it a perjorative 
tone. Abhidharmikas are called ‘ Scientists ’, Yogäcärins are ‘ Experientialists ?. 
Thurman’s translations are frequently not even literal translations of the 
Sanskrit/Tibetan, but rather bring out some feature, usually unexplained, 
which strikes Thurman as important. Thus the neutral ‘ Tirthaka’ (Mu stegs 
pa), literally ‘ Forder ’, a non-Buddhist thinker, is translated by the perjorative 
* Escapist ' at one point (p. 178) and, totally misleadingly, by ‘ Fundamentalist’ 
at another (p. 371). 

It is important to appreciate that Thurman is not himself writing from a 
neutral position, but rather he writes from the position of a committed dGe 
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lugs practitioner. In his Introduction he is at pains to show how there was 
really no fundamental disagreement between the different Buddhist thinkers, 
but rather that they all fitted together in a harmonious whole where each gave 
the teachings suitable to the particular times in which he lived. Thurman’s 
own view of the Buddhist philosophical schools is that of Tsong Khapa, and he 
appears to have read little, if anything, of Tsong Khapa’s predecessors and 
rivals. For each of the great Indian thinkers he supplies the traditional Tibetan 
legend, modified slightly according to more recent scholarship in such a way 
that the reader new to the material may be rather unclear as to whether he or 
she is reading legend or critically established fact. Sometimes Thurman’s own 
perspective and enthusiasm has led to factual distortion. Two examples in 
particular come to mind : 


Tsong Khapa was critical of rNgog lotsawa, and Thurman too wishes to 
portray rNgog in a relatively poor light. We ara told that: 

,. the great Kadampa Master Shar-ba-pa (eleventh to twelfth centuries) 
expressed reservations when he used rNgog-lo’s translations of the Supreme 
Tantra (Uttaratanira—PMW) and of central way texts, and asked the 
translator Pha-tsab to work with the Indian Jayananda to retranslate or 
correct them. Thus, Tsong Khapa is following the tradition of Atisha’s 
direct disciples in finding fault with rNgog-lo’s understanding (p. 56). 


Thurman gives a reference to Roerich’s translation of The Blue Annals, 272. 
The Blue Annals (pp. 271-2) actually says, however, that Shar ba pa expounded 
the text according to the translation of rNgog. True, according to the transla- 
tion of The Blue Annals Shar ba pa paid to have translated another text which 
had belonged to the Master, ie. Atiéa, but I can find no other reference to 
Thurman’s account on these pages, unless they are contained in the Tibetan 
text which I do not have available. It seems clear from the version we have 
that Shar ba pa rather admired rNgog lotsawa's translation. Moreover, Shar 
ba pa was not one of Atiéa’s direct disciples, since Shar ba pa was born in 1070 
and Atiga died in 1052. 

Again, towards the end of his Introduction, our author is keen to portray 
the connexion between emptiness and compassion, ‘as Nagarjuna says, 
“ emptiness is essentially compassion " (Sényatakarundgarbham) (Ra, k.398) ’. 
The reference is to the Ratnāvalī. But on the very next page he retranslates, 
“emptiness whose essence is compassion ’ (pp. 171-2). This time the reference 
is to Vaidya’s edition of the Sanskrit text, IV, ks. 14-16. Now, first the reference 
to k.398 should be to k.396, since this is its numbering in Hopkins’s translation, 
which Thurman claims in his Bibliography to have used in addition to the 
Vaidya text. And the Sanskrit text reference must be to ks. 94-6, not 14-16. 
Presumably Thurman misread the Sanskrit ‘9 ’for a ‘1’. More important, the 
compound éüngatákarunagarbham cannot grammatically mean Sinyatd is 
anything at all, and in context it is clear that this is not what it means. The 
text reads Sinyatakarunagarbham . . . bodhssadhanam//, that is, the practice or 
means of enlightenment is of the essence of emptiness and compassion. Stinyata 
and karun& form a dvandva compound, and this is how it has been taken by all 
the translators. The paradox is that Thurman himself translates this verse in 
his translation section : “practice of enlightenment, whose essence is emptiness 
and compassion ' (p. 258). Tsong Khapa glosses the expression with rang bzhin 
med pa dang snying rje chen po—absence of inherent existence and great com- 
passion—clearly himself taking it as a dvandva compound. Why, therefore, did 
our author offer an alternative and impossible tzanslation in his Introduction ? 
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Finally, some select miscellaneous points : 


p. 112: Thurman completely, and strangely, misses the point of the famous 

Parable of the Burning House, from the Saddharmapundarikasüira. The father, 
knowing what each one likes . . . tells some he has deer-carts for them, some 
he has horse-carts (the Sanskrit has ‘ aja '—goat or ram—PMW), and some 
bullock-carts. Out they rush pell-mell, only to discover that after all the 
man has only bullock-carts for them to ride in. At the cost of a slight 
disappointment, they all escape the burning house. 


The whole point of this parable is not that they were given ‘ only bullock- 
carts ’, but that they were all given bullock-carts, i.e. the very best. There is no 
slight disappointment but complete joy. Otherwise the father, i.e. the Buddha, 
cheated his children. The bullock-cart in the parable representa the Mahayana, 
understood as the Only Vehicle (Ekayäna). 

p. 189: ‘ ultimate reality of things ' for dngos po’ de kho na nyid is ambigu- 
ous. It can mean that which is the ultimate nature of things, or that things 
are ultimately real. 

pp. 232 ff. and passim: ‘objective selflessness’ for dharmanairdtmya/chos 
kys bdag med. This is highly ambiguous, confusing absence of Self pertaining to 
objects (dharma is sometimes translated as ‘ thing ’, cf. dngos po, and sometimes 
as ‘phenomenon ") with issues of objectivity versus subjectivity. Considering 
that Thurman hopes his translation will appeal to philosophers, these 
ambiguities show a remarkable lack of philosophical sensitivity, and make the 
translation very difficult to understand without reference to the Tibetan. The 
confusion is compounded on pp. 307-8, where, after talking of realizing personal 
selflessness after destroying the mental habit of an objective self (ambiguous), 
the text then refers to liberation from ‘ objective obscurations ', which turns 
out to have nothing to do with the preceding ‘ objective’ but to be jneyd- 
varana/shes sgrib. 

p. 325: ' dngos po stobs zhugs ' is given as ‘face value’. In actual fact this 
is one of the means of gaining inferential knowledge referred to in the 
Pramänavaritika, pratyaksa, v. 45. It is gained on the strength of the actual 
objective situation, what is actually the case, and is therefore the exact opposite 
of ° face value ’. 

This book is beautifully produced, with a number of black and white 
photographs. It is, however, expensive, costing in the region of £50. The 
Dharma, they say, is priceless... 
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sgra ni rgya mishohs chu dang hdra/ngas shes pa ni bum pahi chu dang khyod 
kyss shes pa ni ku shahi rise mohi chu dang hdraho/ / 
‘Grammar resembles the water in the ocean. I know as much as there is 
water in this flask, while you know no more than the drop on this tip of 
kuéa grass.’ 

Indra to the pgi Brhaspati 


Introduction 

Written Tibetan (WT) is unusual among Sino-Tibetan (ST) languages in 
possessing a relatively complex verb morphology which contains—apart from 
distinctive ‘ prefixes’ for intransitive/transitive verb pairs, a phenomenon 
found elsewhere in ST—prefixes and suffixes for certain tenses as well as a 
morphologically significant ablaut system, none of which can be found, or at 
least, none of which are common in other ST languages. The simplest ways of 
dealing with the problem of the origin and development of this system in the 
light of comparative ST researches are, firstly, ignoring it, and secondly, 
coming up with ad hoc theories about its independent development, thereby 
not affecting the apparently stable edifice of ST in any way. 

For example, Shafer asks: ‘for comparative purposes, what is the prefix, 
initial, or vowel of OB /= Old Bodish = WT/ ágebs (present), bkab (perfect), 
dgab (future), k’ob (imperative) “to cover", or ddzog (pres.), bzag (pf.) “ to 
put ” ?’ (1950: 702). The whole question is thus reduced to an attempt to find 
simple ‘ roots "time-honoured fictions though these are—from which all forms 
can be ‘ derived ’, and this, obviously enough, necessitates regarding the various 
forms of the WT verb as Tibetan innovations, not derived from ST or Tibeto- 
Burman (TB), since the uniqueness of Tibetan in this respect seems troublesome 
to ST comparativists whose job is made much easier by the paucity of morpho- 
logical changes in verbs in other ST languages. 

More recently, Coblin, in an article wholeheartedly accepting the conclusions 
of Li (1933), has stated, ‘ we shall be concerned ... exclusively with verbs for 
which four roots . . . are attested in lexicographical sources. Our object will be 
to suggest hypothetical stems for these verbs . . .’ (1976 : 45). 

Although there may be doubts as to the applicability of methods and criteria 
found useful for comparative Indo-European (IE) research to ST, the fact 
remains that extreme care was taken over morphological correspondences 
between members of IE; and, presumably, had a language turned up with a 
predominantly IE vocabulary but with a verbal system unlike any to be found 
in IE, it would not have been classed as IE. Although, according to Miller 
(1970), ‘the only apparently insolvable problems are those created by the 
grammarians, Tibetan and Western alike, in their attempts to identify Indo- 
European verbal categories with the forms and uses of the Tibetan verb stems’ 
(p. 86), there is nothing wrong, to my way of thinking, in comparing the two 
groups from both the typological and the comparative-linguistic points of view ; 
it is not as if the ST group were as well established philologically as IE, and as 
Miller himself points out (1970: 88), the Tibetan grammarians gave much 
thought to the relationship of WT to Sanskrit; and whether we like it or not 
the uses (if not the forms) of the WT verb tenses do correspond to Sanskrit to 
a certain degree. 


B~ 
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In this essay, each of the so-called prefixes will be looked at in turn, along 
with the suffixes and ablaut; and where no ST interpretation can be given, 
I have tried—at least in three cases—to mention similar TE phenomena, with 
the possible explanations for their presence given in the conclusion. Naturally, 
I do not for one moment think that these IE parallels would still be behaving 
in a Euclidean fashion after critical investigation, and I certainly would prefer 
not to be classed with those who advocate—in spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary—irrational and pseudo-scientific linguistic theories (e.g. connecting 
Sumerian with Hungarian, or Chinese to Maya)! In any case, the exact 
conditions under which the interpretations given in this paper can be discarded 
are given in the conclusion. As Lakatos put it, after all, one plays ‘a game in 
which one has little hope of winning, but claims that it is still better to play 
than to give up’ (1978: 29). 


Preradical ? d-/g- 

The most noticeable thing about these relatively uncommon preradicals is, 
as a glance at the tables will show, their greater frequency in the future tense. 
It has been stated often enough (e.g. by Réna-Tas, 1966 : 135, 187) that WT d- 
and g- were merely positional variants of one and the same preradical, with d- 
occurring before (unaspirated) labials and velars, and g- before (unaspirated) 
dentals, affricates and sibilants, which ‘rule’ disallowed written combinations 
such as *dt-, *dd-, *gk- or *gg-.2 This immediately leads to the assumption that 
the pronunciation of this preradical (if indeed it is a single preradical) could not 
have corresponded to the phonetic values of radical d- and g-, at least not at 
the time when the writing system was developed. 

The most common representations in the Western dialects are y and y 
before voiced and voiceless radicals respectively ; r also occurs, as do s and 3.4 
This is enough to show that it is unlikely that the contrast y/y found in the 
dialects could have been represented as a d-/g- contrast in WT, since the 
occurrence of the latter two preradicals cuts across voiced/voiceless boundaries 
with respect to the following radical. 

Although the majority of g- cluster verbs (i.e. verbs with g- preradicals) 
retain the g- in other tenses, some show the expected change to b- clusters in 
the past, and, more rarely, in the future, especially in verbs with unvoiced 
sibilant and affricate radicals; there are also two cases of changes to l- and m- 
clusters in the past (gcud ‘ twist ', p. lcus/gous, f. lcu/gcu; and gnon ‘subdue’, 
p. gnan/mnan, f. mnan, i. non), both of which are problematic. Contrasting 
with this we have the d- cluster verbs, all of which retain the d- in other tenses— 
admittedly, d- does not ocour either before sibilant or before affricate radicals, 
but it is hard to see why pasts such as *bgar < dgar ‘ separate’ do not occur, 
either in WT or in the dialects (in the latter case even when the phonetic 


1 On the other hand, Shafer himself has tried to connect ST with Athabaskan (see Shafer, 
1952, 1969) and with Uto-Aztecan (1964). 

2 To avoid value judgements, the phonemic terms ‘ radical’, ‘ preradical’, ‘ final’ and 
*postfinal' have been used in this essay instead of morphological terms such as ‘ prefix’ or 
* stem ' wherever the morphological function of the ‘ letter ’ in question is unclear. 

* This statement implies, not unreasonably in my opinion, that the authors of canonical 
grammatical works responsible for the standardization and stabilzation of WT orthography 
were able to formulate ° rules’ on the basis of a sound understanding of Tibetan phonetics and 
phonology. Preradical-radical combinations disallowed by established WT orthographical rules 
are found in Tun-Huang documents and pillar inscriptions. 

t Réna-Tas (1966, p. 137, n. 196) suggests that the troublesome d- representation in Panakha 
and Tao-Fu might actually be Û or literary. It is also worthy of note that Khams has y—even 
before -g- (e.g. WT dgu ‘nine’, Khams ygu). 
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values of the two preradicals have converged. e.g. Golok gt in g- cluster 
verbs and at—at in d- cluster verbs (see Sprigg, 1979 : 55)). 

The problem of why two graphemes rep-esenting such distinct sounds 
should have been chosen to represent one and tae same sound in syllable-initial 
position (assuming for the sake of argument that d- and g- really were positional 
variants) can perhaps be explained if we remember that the same letters appear 
both as preradicals and as finals in WT (namely, d, g, m, h, r, l, s and 0(.5 If the 
WT syllable had this Janus-like nature regarding the letters m, h, r, l, s, 0, then 
it is possible that the d-/g- contrast, of phonetic significance in final position, 
may have been transferred to preradical position, regardless of phonetic 
accuracy, in order to maintain the graphical symmetry of the syllable.* 
Incidentally, this is also an argument for the originally syllabic nature of the 
prefixes, since these could be considered to be the final consonants of syllabic 
‘prefixes’ (ie. WT bg- < *awg- not *wag-), with the unstressed vowel dis- 
appearing with more ease than in interconsonantal position. 

g- and d- have been interpreted as ' directive’? by Wolfenden (1929 : 40-3), 
although I fail to see how dkyud ‘ forget ', dgongs ‘ think’, dgod ‘ laugh’, dgyer 
“sing ”, dgrong ‘ die’ (hon.), dngang ‘ pant’, gfitl ‘thaw’, and gdak ' be’ (def.), 
to name but a few, can be ‘ directive '—assum'ng I have correctly understood 
the meaning of this term. In g- cluster verbs which alternate with b- clusters 
in the past the ‘ directive’ meaning provided by the g- would be lost in the 
past in any case. 

As mentioned before, d- occurs in the futures of a number of verbs, replacing 
h- (and only &-); there is also one occurrence of a change from an h- present 
to a d- past (kkhrol ‘ (cause to) sound’, p. dkrol, f. dkrol, i. khrol), although one 
has to suspect the data in this case. g- likewise occurs in place of h- (and in 
one case instead of r-) in pasts as well as futures—in general all distinct future 
forms in the dictionaries lack aspiration in the radical and hence take preradicals 
after which aspiration is phonetically impossible—or is it the other way round ? 

Be that all as it may, there does not seem to be a corresponding prefix in 
ST or TB * which also indicates the future. Indeed, it is in many ways surprising 
to find a ‘future’ tense in WT, especially one which is so closely linked to the 
past in vocalization. The future is comparatively rare in IE, and sometimes 
absent from the earlier languages such as Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. In Sanskrit 
too, the future is of late development, with its function having originally been 
fulfilled by the subjunctive, which can be formed from all three tense stems, 
present, aorist and perfect—and ‘no sort of difference related to the tense 
stems appears between them ' (Burrow, 1955: 346). However, the subjunctive 
itself is considered to be a late development in the history of IE, with some 
languages such as Gothic clearly deriving it from the optative (Wright, 
1910 : 137). 

This digression has shown that there may be a case (a slender one, 


+ Final -n is the exception. This could be the equivalent of preradical À-, with final -h being 
a purely orthographical indication of the presence of a preradical in cases where the radical is 
followed by a with no final (e.g. RẸ. dag vs. KIR dgak). 

* A serious objection to this idea 18 the occasional lack of distinction between final -g and -d, 
as shown im, for example, the word yud ‘ moment’, which sometimes occurs as yug. 

7 Along with r-, l- and s-. Such statements seem to have as much value as saying that s- is 
indicative of motion (motive ?) in English verbs such as swing, swim, spin, spring, stride, etc. 

2‘ Kachin da- (tə-, tha-) is nominalizing as well as directive ... while Nung də- vies with #- 
as a causative prefix ' (Benedict, 1972: 114). The two WT verbs with ‘ prefixed d-’ for which 
Benedict gives TB equivalente (hdrub ‘sew’ and drum ° pine away’) would be classified as À- 
preradical and ø- preradical according to the system used in this essay (the second having a 

rhotacized ' d- initial with g- prefix). 
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admittedly) for assuming that the WT future may have developed as a modifica- 
tion of the past form (perhaps originally indicating ‘ possible’ completion of 
an act), much on the lines of the development of the Old Irish reduplicated 
subjunctive futures (see Strachan, 1949 : 52 ff.). Any explanation is better than 
no explanation at all, or perhaps not. 


Preradical b- 

b- is represented phonetically by b- in Khams, Panakhe and in PrZewalski's 
Amdo material (1875) while other dialects, including Dpari, Golok, Banag and 
Balti show spirant representations (w-, v- or y-), which in fact also occur in 
Khams and Panakha. According to Réna-Tas (1966: 135), b- is the only 
preradical which has stop representations still extant in some dialects, the 
values of all the other preradicals having converged through spirantization. 
What Róna-Tas (1966 : 108) calls a ‘ pre-preradical ' b- (e.g. as in bsgr-) is rarely, 
if ever, preserved in the dialects, with Sprigg’s Balti informant rejecting forms 
such as vrgyat (in spite of Jäschke, 1881: p. xx) for WT brgyad ‘ eight’, and 
being willing to accept either Bgjat or rgjat (Sprigg, 1979 : 60). The preservation 
of forms equal in complexity to WT in Khams is likewise refuted by Ray 
(1965 : 339), who gives ja as equivalent to WT brgya ‘ hundred’ (calling it a 
* postvoiced ’, ‘ palatalized apicoalveolar affricated stop ’ I). 

Wolfenden (1929 : 33), as mentioned before, pairs WT 6- with h-, and says 
that both denote an ‘ acting subject ', which term he leaves undefined. Sprigg, 
however, gives a good reason why b- has to be separated from À-: ‘this term 
b-... cuts across the lexical boundaries r-cluster, g-cluster and n-cluster’ 
(1979 : 55), while A- obviously does not. To put it in Spriggese, the various 
present forms with preradicals r-, g-, n- are simply regarded as exponents of 
the term b (non-b), itself an exponent of the syntactic category ‘ present’. 
Sprigg’s b-b system ° does not apply to ‘lexical’ b- clusters (ie. verbs with 
b- presents), which naturally do not geminate in the past. These verbs may 
simply be ' pasts used as presents ', so to speak; in general the Tibetan dialects 
seem to have a predilection for regarding the past form as the ‘ basic ' one, and 
one often finds a past used as a present even if a distinct present is attested. 

An ST or TB derivation of separable b- 1? is well nigh impossible. When the 
past occurs it is usually marked by means of suffixation (as in e.g. Hayu, 
where person and number are also marked by the various past suffixes. See 
Michailovsky, 1974). 

Shafer makes the general comment that ‘in the rest of the Sino-Tibetan 
field, little indication is found that the complex Old Bodish verbal system 
represents a characteristic feature of Sino-Tibetan. In Kukish, which preserves 
Tibeto-Burmic prefixes very well, no prefixes have been found corresponding 
to any of the tense prefixes of Old Bodish; and the initials, vowels and final 
consonants of the Kukish verb remain constant’ (Shafer, 1950 : 1020). 

In this context it is perhaps worth mentioning a similar phenomenon which 
occurs in IE. Remembering that there is no comparable ‘ prefix’ in ST H to 
mark the past tense, we can look to the IE ‘augment’ for help, if only to 
point out the typological similarity. The IE augment is prefixed to preterites 


° Sprigg’s approach, extremely profitable for analysing b- and r- (Sprigg : 1979 and 1968), 
could safely be extended to cover À- which 1s similarly a replaceable preradical. 

10 Bodo-Garo and Mikir have a causative p- (e.g. Dimasa nu ‘see’, phunu ' show’. 
See Wolfenden, 1929: 166, and Grüssner, 1978: 95. 

11 Wolfenden (1929 : 129) has called into question the past value of Ao Naga d- (which Clark, 
1898, has called an ‘ augment’, p. 17). 
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only (i.e. to the imperfect, aorist, pluperfect and conditional), and has been 
reconstructed as *e-. It appears as é- in Greek, and—predictably—as a- in 
Sanskrit, also occurring in Iranian, Armenian and Phrygian. 

Remembering the frequent occurrence of w- as a reflex of b- in the dialects, 
one could perhaps reconstruct the WT past as *aw- (for the order of the 
phonemes here, see the section on d-/g-). One problem immediately raises its 
troublesome head—that of the spirant representations of the bilabials (well 
treated by Róna-Tas, 1966: 176-84) in some of the dialects. If the other 
bilabials had gone through the process of spirantization, and assuming that 
they had been stops at one time, then why should past tense separable b- be 
assigned the phonetic value of a spirant in early Tibetan, especially since it is 
the only oral preradical with a stop value in at least some dialects? 12 To 
answer this, two separate points should be bcrne in mind. Firstly, just as in 
the case of d-/g- and h-, a distinction should be made between b- in radical, 
preradical, and indeed pre-preradical position, and the dialectal comparisons 
should be based on this distinction. Secondly, it might help clarify the issue 
if the alternate stop and spirant representations of WT b- in Khams and 
Panakha were investigated, bearing these distinctions in mind, as well as the 
distinction between separable and inseparable b- mentioned earlier. In any 
case, there is no reason to assume that phonetic processes affecting a particular 
group of phonemes are invariable and work only in one direction—b- might 
well have been *w- or *aw- 15 at one stage, only to ‘ despirantize ' (perhaps only 
under hitherto unspecified conditions) into b- and then joining the other pre- 
radicals on their inexorable march into phonetio oblivion. 

The following can be stated about the Balti reflexes of WT b-. Balti preserves 
the b- in verbs where WT has b- both in the present and in the past (e.g. WT 
bco ‘do’, p. bcos; Balti p’cos) but lacks it when the WT verb has it only in 
the past (e.g. WT gtong ‘let go, send’, p. btang; Balti tang). The Balti form 
also seems to have the vocalism of the WT past, and not the present (Shafer, 
1950: 1018). Shafer also thinks that ‘it appears more likely that the Sbalti 
verb root kas- [WT Ages, p. bkas “ split ”], for example, was once the Bodish 
root; that to this root, Old Bodish added b- prefix to form its perfect ’ (1950: 
1019). 

The Balti evidence provided by Shafer therefore seems to present an 
objection to the IE interpretation mentioned earlier, since, if non-replaceable 
b- cluster verbs retain the b- in Balti whilst replaceable b- verbs do not, it 
would seem that the replaceable b- is of later, perhaps not of west Tibetan 
origin. But if the morphologically productive ‘replaceable’ prefixes like À- 
and b- were already on the way out when the writing system was being developed 
(we have already remarked on the rarity of pre-preradical b- in the dialects), 
it is perhaps natural that, with time, dialects such as Balti should have dropped 
them, while at the same time retaining non-replaceable b- quite simply because 
it was non-replaceable—in other words, not a ° prefix’. 


Preradical h- 
The ’a chung (k) is certainly one of the most problematic of the WT pre- 


3 The grapheme w (9) also exists in WT (Das, 1902: 1C61, states that the Tibetan grammarians 
consider it to be of ‘ purely ’ Tibetan origin), but it is ve-y rare with seemingly only four entries 
1n Das, 1902, being recognizably Tibetan in origin (wa ‘ fox’, wa ba ‘ goitre’, wa le ‘ clear ° and 
wer ma ‘ Bon minor 0615168 °). Its function seems to have been usurped by b, which therefore 
does double duty—hence reconstructing b- as *w- (in some cases at least) seems possible. 

13 Or, for that matter, anything else that an enthusiastic linguist might wish. 
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radicals. The evidence for it or its exponents having had a nasal pronunciation 
in preradical position at one time is reasonably convincing: firstly, it is 
retained as a nasal in word-medial position even in Lhasa Tibetan (e.g. WT 
bkah hgyur ‘ Kanjur' and dgah Idan ‘ Ganden (paradise or monastery)’ are 
given as gônkuu and qanieen respectively by Goldstein (1975: 55, 224)). 
Secondly, it is retained as a nasal in syllable-initial position in some dialects 
e.g. Khams and Golok) and also in the loanwords in Monguor. Thirdly, 
-s (1978) has established equivalences with Chinese to show its nasal value 

WT Abud ‘die, disappear’, Chinese 8 *mst 15 (p.37). And finally, 
Welfenden’ (1929 : p. 32, n. 1) mentions certain Sanskrit words such as khanda 
and bimbi which were transliterated as kha hda and hbi hbi in early WT. 
Nevertheless, the precise phonetic value of h- in early Tibetan is uncertain 
(could it have been unvoiced, like the Burmese hn (a) $). 

Clauson and Yoshitake (1929) state that ‘R was invented by Thonmi 
Sambhota to represent a sound which did not exist, or, at any rate, was not 
represented graphically in the Indian languages or Khotanese, and which was 
sufficiently weak and indistinct in nature to justify its representation by an 
adapted long vowel sign. At the same time the sound was of such a nature 
that it could not correctly, or at any rate, conveniently, be represented by the 
existing character 8 ° (p. 845). Clauson and Yoshitake are no doubt right in 
saying that 4 was weak and indistinct at the time the script was devised, and 
as they point out (p. 860), the distinction between A and ’a was purely a written 
convention in hPhags pa, by the time of which 1 we can assume that h- in 
word-initial preradical position was no longer pronounced. 

Although A rarely occurs in initial (ie. prevocalic) position in WT, it is 
worth mentioning that all the evidence points to a non-nasal pronunciation in 
such cases, the most probable original value being the voiced spirant y 
contrasting with y [WT 4]. 

As can be noticed in Appendix 1, h- as a preradical is frequently dropped in 
the past and replaced by b-, while the radical consonant can undergo deaspira- 
tion, spirantization or devoicing as the case may be. It therefore falls into the 
category of replaceable preradicals, and for this reason it is understandable 
that some authors should try to assign differing morphological functions to it. 
Wolfenden (1929 : 31 ff.) seems to think that h- and b- were merely positional 
variants and that present-past changes of the hchings—bcings type involve not 
a change in the ‘ value’ of the prefix but merely a deaspiration of the radical 
consonant which itself ‘causes’ the change to b- simply because h- does not 
occur before unaspirated unvoiced consonants. In other words, according to 
Wolfenden, in such verbs the mark of the past is not b- but the deaspiration 
of the consonant. This of course does not explain why some verbs simply 
drop A- in the past or change h- to g- (the latter change is very rare and may 
merely be due to faulty data). And, if b- were as intimately linked to h- as 
Wolfenden would have us believe, then why does it ocour in the past tense of 
transitive/causative verbs in s- which contrast to the equivalent intransitives 
in h- 4 


14 This can, however, occur without the presence of À, as in ignia (<< WT da Ha ‘ now’). See 
also p. 313 of this paper. 

The readings given by Karlgren (1923: 200) show no sign of the b, the Archaic Chinese‏ قد 
readings for 4}, X$, and 38 all being *must (the alternative Japanese reading boteu shows the b—‏ 
this, however, ia a regular change in Japanese).‏ 

16 The earliest extant specimen of hPhags pa is the Sino-Mongolian Mangala edict of 1276 
(see Ligeti, 1972 : 20-4, and Poppe, 1967 : 46-7 and 67-90). 
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Wolfenden (1929 : 31) also concludes that the fluctuation betwen m- and A- 
in certain verbs was due to the original idenvity of the two, and thus derives 
both from *ma- (his example is Aisher /mtsher ‘ grieve’ > *ma-isher). Perhaps 
Wolfenden was confused by his own transerip=ion of the ’a chùng as a (I myself 
find it very hard to think of ‘a’ as a consonant); in any case the fluctuation 
may have arisen when the phonetic values of À- and m- converged," much as 
those of the oral preradicals did through spirantization. 

It is generally thought that h- is the intransitive prefix par excellence in WT 
(Shafer, 1950: 704), usually contrasting with causative/transitive s-, though 
the number of exceptions is large (Das, 1915 : 43-5, gives a useful list of these 
vi/vt pairs). Shafer tries to simplify the issue by setting up a category of 
* transitives in intransitive form ° (1950 : 706-7) but it seems unlikely that one 
can use an approach admissible in the classification of Latin deponents to try 
to get rid of troublesome WT verbs, unless this is coupled with a semantic 
analysis of the words concerned. 

Chang (1978) suggests that because the best-attested ‘ Proto-ST prefix’, 
the causative /transitive s-, occurs in Gyarong as 8- or sa-, the Gyarong intransi- 
tive prefix na- ‘ was the original form of the ST noncausative prefix’ (p. 39). 
In the case of WT we are still left with the problem of deciding why some h- 
cluster verbs are transitive, and why the h- is dropped in the past, future and 
imperative. Chang (1978 : 41) ignores this last point and says that ‘ affrication 
and nasality are both marks of the present sense, depending upon the initial 
of the verb base ’. 

She explains verbs with ld- presents and l- pasts in a way similar to her 
explanation of verbs which drop A- and spirantize in the past. Just as 
*hsh- > hch- (e.g. hchs ‘ die’, p. shi), so *hl- > *hdl- > *dl- > ld-, and postu- 
lates that only the final metathesis is lacking i in Chinese, which has dy- as the 
continuation of *dl- (p. 42). 

This is all very well, but leaves the actual Zunction of h- unsettled—in short, 
it seems unlikely that A- can be both a noncausative and a present tense marker 
at the same time. Although one would perhaps expect A- to remain in the other 
tenses, ® the first alternative seems more reasonable mainly because of the ST 
evidence. I would also suggest that WT tense markers such as b- or -s were 
morphologically productive for a longer period, by which time the vi/vt 
markers were lexically fixed. 


Preradical s- 

The Tibetan dialect equivalents to WT s- are extremely varied (see Róna- 
Tas, 1966 : 140-1, and 185, n. 33), with dialects such as Amdo showing &-, x- 
and r- as reflexes, although a sibilant representation of some kind seems to be 
present in all the dialects, Réna-Tas explains the š and y reflexes as well as the 
eventual disappearance of WT s- in the centrel dialects by assuming spirantiza- 
tion (ie. 8 > § > y > 0), the r-representation found in Golok, Amdo, Panakha 
and Balti is puzzling, especially in view of the Tact that it does not seem to ocour 
in Monguor. 

As Benedict (1972: 105) points out, WT s- has equivalents in numerous 
TB languages, with sibilants appearing in Gyarong, Kachin (#- dé-) and Nung 


17 Róna-Tas (1966 : p. 190, n. 64) states that the nasal preradicals disappeared after the orals. 

18 h. might have disappeared quickly in mterconsonantal position (1e. whenever a tense 
marker was prefixed to 1t) —this would not contradict Réna-Tas’s statement given in the preceding 
note 1f we assume that ‘ preradical ' implies ‘ syllable-imitial ’, since its disappearance must have 
preceded the adoption of the writing system. 
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(fo-), while in Lepcha the verb initial is palatalized and in Burmese, Digaro, 
Dhimal and Lakher aspirated or devoiced. 

s- in its causative or transitive function is the TB prefix in WT. Henderson 
(1976 : 2-3) has happily provided equivalences from other TB languages to 
WT transitive/causative s-; and it is surprising that Wolfenden (1929) should 
have chosen to consider its transitive/causative function a later development. 
He thinks that 


it is probable that originally -s- was a directive indicating simply either 
(a) general direction into the condition or state named by the verb root 
itself, or (b) (as its fullest extension in an objective direction) action to, 
towards, for, etc., an indirect object. As a later [!] development (c) the 
so-called transitive or causative verbs in -s- probably arose (p. 46). 


Wolfenden links this -s- ‘infix’ (as he calls it) with the agentive suffix -s 
used in standard ergative constructions, and says that ‘ b-s-grig, for example, 
would in this light have been regarded as “ because (-s) of an acting subject 
(b- ) an agreement came about ”, Le. (he) cause(d) to be in agreement (intr. 
agrig- pa) ’ (p. 48). In other words he regards the combination bs- as equivalent 
in meaning to kyts, which would have made either one or the other redundant 
in any ergative sentence. 

There do not, at present, seem to be any problems associated with the TB 
interpretation of WT s-, and nor does this come into conflict with the TE 
interpretations given in this essay for some of the other prefixes, since in 
general vi/vt formatives tend to be regarded more as part of the lexeme in 
question than tense prefixes or suffixes. In LE, for example, Greek middles or 
Sanskrit &tmanepada forms show considerable semantic and morphological 
independence from the active or parasmaipada forms. 


Preradical r- 

Whilst the preradicals discussed up to this point have had some recognizable 
morphological function, the same cannot be said for r-, l-, m- and ø, which all 
seem to be lexically fixed in WI—and hence the assignment of Wolfendenesque 
functions to each one seems to be needless at present. 

The Tibetan dialect equivalents of WT r- are especially varied and numerous 
(see Réna-Tas, 1966 : 138-9) but the main correspondence is r- with the sibilant 
representations s-, $- and š- being rare. The Dpari reflex ar- might help support 
our hypothesis that the vocalic element in syllable-initial clusters preceded the 
preradical. 

Sprigg (1968 : 304 ff.) gives examples of syllable-initial r- sounds in Balti 
and Golok which correspond not to WT r- but to some other preradical (most 
commonly d- or s-); and he also points to the rarity of words with both pre- 
radical and final r- in all forms of Tibetan (even in Balti words correspond- 
ing to words of the form dCVr in WT; e.g. WT dkar ‘ white’, Balti kar 
not *rkar). 

The WT r- is retained after past tense b-, but the Golok reflex is dropped 
(e.g. WT rtog ‘ examine’, p. brtags; Golok Stak) but even so there seems to be 
no need to analyse it as having a particular semantic or morphological function, 
since the Golok change occurs even when the WT does not prefix b- in the past 
(e.g. WT rise ‘ play’, p. rises; Golok pres. rise, p. Bist: (Sprigg, 1979 : 53)). 

Nevertheless, Wolfenden states that r- has a particularly clear directive 
value, and proceeds to give Mikir correspondences (1929: 162-3) and one 
correspondence to the Western Kukish language Empeo (WT rku ‘steal’, 
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p. (b)rkus, f. brku, i. rkus; Empeo rakét) 15 (p. 173). He says (1929: 43) 
that r- ‘is especially conspicuous with verbs carrying a sense of action or 
motion, either—(a) with contact = “ against, upon, to, into, over, through ” 
etc., or (b) without contact = “at, towards, out, forth, away ", ete”. Once 
again practically any verb could be made to fit into one of these categories if 
one were to try hard enough (notice Wolfenden's ‘ eto."), although the explana- 
tions of some WT verbs would remain difficult; e.g. rmi ' dream ’, rise ‘ play’, 
risi ‘ count’. 

Benedict (1972 : 109-10) is more cautious and says that r- as a general TB 
‘prefix’ is of uncertain function, but none the less mentions Wolfenden’s 
analysis of verbal r- as directive. Contrary to Wolfenden, Benedict seems to 
have been able to uncover only one significant Tibetan-Mikir correspondence 
(WT rngod ‘ roast, fry’; Mikir arnu < *argu). 


Preradical m- 

The interpretation of this uncommon preradical given by the Tibetan 
grammarians is that it expresses ‘sameness’ (mflam) (see Laufer, 1891 : 542). 
Laufer interprets this to mean that m- verbs are invariant in all the tenses 
(i.e. that m- is non-replaceable), but—as always—there are exceptions (e.g. gnon 
‘subdue’, p. gnan/mnan, f. mnan, i. non). 

Shafer (1998 : 13-14) gives a large number of body- part nouns with pre- 
radical m-, deriving m- in such cases from WT mt ‘man’; a similar usage 
also seems to occur in Empeo and Magari. However, he gocs further and says 
that ‘there is no reason for assuming that m- did not occur originally before 
such words as rkén-pa “foot” (*mrkan-pa), rkéd-pa “ waist, loins” 
(*mrked-pa) rgya “beard (*mrgya), Ik6g-ma “gullet, windpipe ” 
(*mlkog-ma) ' (1938: 20), and even reconstructs skra ‘hair’ and spu ‘ body 
hair’ as *mskra and *mspu. But, then again, why not bsgyus pa ‘ muscle’ 
< *mbsgyus pa or brgyungs pa ‘ marrow in the backbone’ < *mbrgyungs pa!) ? 
In other words, there is no reason for assuming that m- did occur in all body 
part words. 

Following on from this, Shafer gives several m-cluster verbs which ‘ denote 
an action of some part of the body ’ (but note that this is a very large category), 
and also a number of honorific verbs with m- (mkhyen ‘ know ', mechi ‘ come, go’, 
mchis ‘be’, mnab ‘ put on’ and mdzad ‘ do’). 

Benedict (1972: 117) states that m- ‘has s “middle voice " force, often 
durative, intransitive, or reflexive’. He goes cn to say that ‘ Tibetan m-, as 
brilliantly interpreted by Wolfenden, represents a “ neuter ” subject, as opposed 
to b- and ’—representing an “acting” subject’ (loc. cit.). The pair mnam 

‘smell’ (vi.), and snam/snom/snum (vt.) shows the intransitive force of the m-, 
but perhaps it might simply replace h- before n (since the combination *hn- 
does not occur in WT). Nung regularly has pho < وق*‎ for WT m-, and the 
counter example mentioned by Benedict (p. 117, n. 326) is noteworthy, in that 
it shows the prefix in a transitive role. 

The varying explanations mentioned here (° action with some part of the 
body”, ‘honorific’, ‘middle voice force, often durative, intransitive, or 
reflexive ’, ‘ represents a neuter subject") for a preradical which only ocours in 
a total of 25 WT verbs in the present tense (figure taken from Das, 1902) serve 


1? Wolfenden derives the final -+ in the Empeo form fom the ‘ ancient perfect’ in -d, and 
cites Kachin lagut/lagu ‘thief’ and Old Lepoha küt mo ‘s thief, theft’ in support (but admite 
that Lepcha -t is regular for WT -s) In any case the more normal Lepoha form is ik mo 
(Mainwaring, 1898 : 131), with the metathesis in the Old Lepcha form perhaps due to WT. 
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only to show how limited an approach based on the concept of ‘ prefixation ' 
can be—surely one need only say that m- is lexically determined. 


Preradtcal l- 

The dialects show a varied range of equivalents for WT I-, the most common 
being l-, 8-, &-, r- and x. In word-medial position in Lhasa Tibetan, it frequently 
appears as a nasal, much as h- does on occasion. 

Benedict (1972) curiously ignores this admittedly uncommon preradical, 
but Wolfenden (1929: 44-5), not very surprisingly, calls it ‘directive’. He 
says that it ‘appears in quite a few instances in association with a specialized 
directive sense of “ together ” (without penetration)?! most closely related to 
that of “ direction to " (with contact) . . . -l- verbs fall otherwise under the same 
heads as already given for those in -r-’, with, once again, all these categories 
serving for a group of verbs numbering no more than thirty. 

Although in general not a replaceable preradical, l- is guilty of being involved 
in two peculiar changes—firstly, it replaces g- in the past and future of gcud 
‘turn around’ (p. gcus/lcus, f. gcu/lcu) ; and secondly, it is retained in the 
past and imperative of certain verbs while the radical (in most cases d, but in 
one aberrant case t) drops out (e.g. ldang ‘ rise’, p. langs/Idangs, i. ldong ; ldong 
‘become blind’, p. long/ldongs/ldangs; ldog ‘come back’, p./i log; lung 
‘fall’, p. Ihung). Even assuming metathesis from an earlier *dl-, and deriving 
this in turn from *dzl-, or suggesting, as Shafer does, that the h- perhaps present 
originally in these verbs be reconstructed as *énd'- (Shafer, 1950 : 1020) would 
not help much, since in the first case one would expect the retention of the d in 
the past in any case, while in the second it would be necessary to show why the 
dental element does not occur in other groups of verbs, or indeed, in many 
l- verbs. In short, this problem should best be left to Sprigg and his exquisite 
methodology. 


Preradical 0 

The phonological zero, ‘that great creation of Panini’s genius’, as Allen 
put it (1953: 13) is of considerable use in discovering the conditions under 
which WT verbs undergo tense changes expressed morphologically. Verbs 
with 0-preradical form a not inconsiderable part of the WT lexical stock, and 
yet are happily ignored by those who have provided analyses of the WT verbal 
system. (e.g. Shafer, 1950; Coblin, 1916); insofar as the majority of verbs with 

-presents are invariable. 

For the purposes of this essay, all verbs of the form CV(C1)(C*) as well as 
all verbs with radical consonants modified by ra btags, la btags and ya btags 
(ie. rhotacized, lambdacized and yoticized initials) in word-initial position 
have been classified as 0-cluster verbs. 

O seems to be non-replaceable in the majority of verbs with 0-presents (see 
Appendix 1), with the high values for the past and imperative in fig. 1 being 
due to the dropping of some other preradical—usually h——in these forms. It is 
also worthy of note that this last phenomenon is especially prevalent where the 
verb radical is modified by ra bags or ya biags (e.g. hgyur ‘ become’, p. gyur, 


30 Sprigg has dealt with the nasal representations of word-media L ın his 1072, giving numerous 
examples, e.g. Lhasa gondza for ago leags ‘ door-bolt', drend35: for We Abras longs 
(pp. 659-60). 

31 Note, however, the verb ljen ‘ penetrate '. 

# The promisng-sounding title of his 1970, not available to me, leads me to think that he 
has already dealt with it. 
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i. gyur) and rarely occurs with a simple ‘ prefixed ’ radical (e.g. Agugs ‘ summon’ 
has p. hgugs not *gugs; likewise Agebs ‘ cover up’ has bkab not *gebs). 

The only class of verbs with 0-presents which take preradical b- in the past 
with any degree of regularity are those with sibilant radicals,” especially 
8 or sh; there are also two cases of verbs in rl- doing this (rlog ° destroy ’, 
P. brlags ; ; rlom ‘be conceited ’, p. brlams). There might be a case for assuming 
that at least some of these verbs once had A- presents (e.g. sreg ' burn ' > *hsreg 


p. bsreg). 


Postfinal -d and -s 

As mentioned before, the same letters that appear as preradicals in WT also 
occur in postvocalic position, although the grapheme clustering so prominent 
in prevocalic (syllable-initial) position is notably absent from the end of the 
syllable, the maximum permissible complexity being -VCICE, where C1 can be 
9, ng, b or m, and C? only the yang hjug letter s, which has disappeared in the 
NE dialects, only being retained in the western dialects.“ In the earlier WT 
texts, a postfinal d (the da drag) also occurs, but only after -n, -r and -l; how- 
ever, this does not seem to have been preserved in any of the dialects.?5 

In WT nouns, -s sometimes seems to function as a plural suffix (no longer 
productive), as can be seen in the literary plural suffix rnams (presumably 
< rnam ‘ part, piece °), but in verbs it is frequently attached to the past form, 
in many cases serving to distinguish it from the future. It seems that the da 
drag had & complementary distribution to -s and was used similarly (Das, 
1916: 51, states that the WT interrogative particle tam was used only after 
the past forms of verbs ending in -n, -] or -r, as opposed to the other interroga- 
tives in the series (gam, ngam, dam, nam, bam, mam and sam) which are formed 
simply by reduplicating the final letter of the verb and adding -am, and which 
are apparently not limited to the past.) 

On the other hand, Shafer (1950: 1028) has stated that the da drag was 
probably a present suffix, and cites as evidence certain archaic forms as well as 
standard WT verbs such as byed ‘do’, p. byas. He also thinks that the unusual 
change from -n to -ng in postvocalic (final) position in a few verbs such as 
hdzin ‘ grasp’, p. (b)zung or hdren ‘ drag’, p. drang is due to a da drag in the 
present form, since a ‘ proto-Bodish present final *-à would become -nd by 
partial assimilation ’. 

It is debatable whether the Balti and Purig present suffix -ed/-et mentioned 
by Shafer (1950: 1027) can be connected to the da drag. Laufer (1914: 63) 
apparently considers -et to be a remnant of the copula yod, although the o—e 
change would be difficult to explain unless one invoked the modern Central 
Tibetan change to 6 first and then assumed unrounding, which is unlikely for 
the western dialects. 

In any case one is still left with the problem of the apparent link between 
-8 and -d in the past. Wolfenden (1937) logically assumes that both are from 
*-ds,?96 and cites as additional evidence the occasional alternation between the 
two in the past forms of some WT verbs such as briied/brites < rñed ‘find’, 
or phyed/phyes < hbyed ‘ open’. His equivalences from Lepcha and Chinese 


33 It is perhaps surprising not to find verbs with affricate radicals in this group. 

** In Ladakh, postfinal -s seems to have been given a new lease of hfa, and can even be attached 
(optionally) to -t, -n, -r and -l, e.g. chok-tshals ‘ bowed m salutation’ (see Koshal, 1979: 33); 
Read (1934 : 48, 87, 82) gives some ex pln of -8 after final -r in Balti. 

35 Beo, however, Uray (1955) for an account of the Dpari forms such as rold ‘ seitlich ' and 
And ‘ sehr viel’ given by Hermanns (1952). 
* This would d gs and bs in the dental series. 
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seem to point to the presence of a -d somewhere in the WT: e.g. WT rus pa 
‘bone’, Lepcha a-hrat; WT ofits ‘two’, Lepcha nat; WT shes ‘know’, 
Chinese Æ sič; and even derives -s from -ds in words where the -s is found in 
all forms and derivatives; the example he gives is WT Ages ‘ split’, p. bkas, 
f. dgas, 1. khos (pp. 650-3). 

The differentiation of final *-ds, whatever its original phonetic value, into 
-8 and -d remains something of a puzzle, especially in its morphological function 
as a past tense marker." The areal influence of some IE language replete with 
-8 aorists 25 could conceivably have caused the deaffrication of *-ds to a simple 
-8 in the past (especially in cases where there was no other way of distinguishing 
the past from the other tenses). 


Ablaut 

The phenomenon of ablaut in WT naturally demands separate and more 
detailed treatment, but its main features can be outlined here. Ablaut in WT 
takes, as Pulleyblank (1965) points out, various forms, but here we are mainly 
concerned with the vowel changes which distinguish the past and future from 
the present. The main patterns in the tenses and the imperative, with the 
preradicals with which they occur, are as follows: 


Present past future tmperatwe  preradicals 


a a a 0 g bmhrls® 
0 0 a 0 gd hr s0 
e 0 a 0 hr s0 
e e e 0 hr s 


The variant forms given in the dictionaries for the tenses of certain verbs such 
as zla/zlo/zlos ° say °, p. bzlas/bzlos, f. bzlo, i. zlos, make their exact classification 
in terms of the above four groups difficult, and there are also a few exceptional 
patterns, as in hdzin ‘ seize’, p. beung/zung, f. gzung. 

It is perhaps surprising to find @-cluster verbs undergoing apophony of this 
kind but, just as we have seen in the section on b-, the phenomenon is limited 
to verbs with sibilant or lambdacized radicals. Ablaut is also rare, as one 
would expeot, in g-/d-cluster verbs. 

Shafer (1950 : 1022) states that the o so common in the WT imperative is 
cognate to the -o imperative ending found in Murmi, Magari and Bahing (all 
* Bodic’ languages), with the WT change being due to vocalic harmony. He 
also thinks that ‘ -e- in the present of transitive irregular “ a roots ” is charac- 
teristic of verbs with &-[— h] prefix followed by a sonant initial in the present 
and of verbs with non-prefixed s initial; ...-0- in the present is characteristic 
of verbs with s-, r-, g- prefixes with any following initial, and of verbs with 
non-prefixed s initial" (loc. cit., p. 1023). Note, however, that the preradicals 
h-, r- and s- are found in all four of the main patterns presented above. 

Pulleyblank has suggested (1965 : 230 ff.) that the vowel systems of the 
major ST languages can be analysed as having two-term close/open contrasts 
2/a (in Chinese) and ¢/a (in Buxmese).?? (See also Pulleyblank, 1963.) He makes 


3" The Hayu forms given by Michailovsky (1974) might, however, supply an ST answer. 
= On the other hand, IE aorista seem to be very closely linked to the present ..., but then 
‘the s suffix was in no sense a s dira, aorist suffix, but was used in the parent language 
[ 1 Vith oth other tenses of a certain number of verbs’ (Brugmann, 1979 repr. : 380). 
9? He vdd iie uar acero idend on and suggests an 
9/a (close/open) reconstruction for the standard IE *e/o—but to correct painstaking IE 
reconstructions on the basis of WT seems odd. 
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the interesting point that cognate nouns to ablauting verbs regularly have the 
vowel a, e.g. WT Agag ‘ obstruction’, gag pa ‘ swelling in the throat’; whilst 
noun ‘ allofams’ (to use Matisoff’s term) with ‘close’ vocalism have a more 
prominent verbal meaning, e.g. gegs ‘ hindrance ’ (the verb is Agegs ‘ obstruct ’). 
He notes the existence of a parallel phenomenon in IE, e.g. Greek Adyw 
‘speak’, Aé£is ‘a way of speaking’, Adyos ‘word’; Latin tego ‘ cover’, toga 
* toga ’. 

The frequent occurrence of the ‘ open’ vowel a in the past and future of 
WT verbs can also be compared to IE, where, for example in Greek, the so-called 
‘weak’ vowels of the second aorist are usually ‘open’ or back; e.g. etyw 
‘flee’, 2nd aor. &jvyov, rýxkw ‘melt’, 2nd aor. pass. éraxny, rpérw ‘turn’, 
2nd aor. érpdarny (the perfect of this last verb has o (rérpopa), as does the derived 
noun rpóros ‘ a turn, way’); or in Gothic, where, as in English, the preterites 
of strong verbs are often open, e.g. bindan ‘bind’, pret. sg. band, pret. pl. 
bundum (note also the noun bandja ‘ prisoner’). The convergence of proto-lE 
*a, *e and *o in Sanskrit makes it difficult to find similar examples, but, 
depending upon the stress accent, there is alternation between simple and 
guna vowels in verbs, e.g. érótum ' to hear’ (guna), árutá- ‘ heard ' (zero grade). 

The considerable complexity of the IE systems would, however, make it 
practically impossible not to find patterns similar to those of IE in WT; and 
80, at present, anything more than the mention of typological parallels between 
the two would need to be taken with liberal sprinklings of salt. 


Conclusion 

One point I think I should mention is that the concepts of prefixation, 
infixation and suffixation have been taken somewhat too far in ST/TB in 
general and WT in particular. This may be psychologically motivated, since 
while, say, tr- or sp- are acceptable word-initial consonant clusters in English, 
lk- or rt- are not; and thus the perception of word-initial clusters and their 
arbitrary splitting into prefixed or infixed elements is probably influenced to no 
small extent by English. Matisoff’s digression (1978 : 45-7) on the results of a 
similar approach by a ‘ Martian linguist, Yor Werdna Rellim’ (!) analysing the 
English words ‘ spit ’ and ' split ' on the one hand, and ' slit ' and ‘ shit ' on the 
other, clearly shows the unavoidable pitfalls which one encounters when 
indisoriminately analysing TB or WT words in terms of prefixation, infixation 
and suffixation. Such an approach is admissible when dealing with prefixes or 
suffixes which are replaceable (in other words not lexically determined), but not 
in other cases, 

IE parallels have been drawn in this essay to the following WT verbal 
phenomena: the past tense b-, the presence of a future closely linked to the 
past in vocalism, the ‘past’ suffixes -s and -d, and ablaut.” Causative or 
transitive s- and intransitive k- seem to be TB, while all other preradicals 
(r-, m-, L-, 0) seem in most cases to be lexically fixed with no clear morphological 
function and hence derivable from TB. 

Naturally there are several explanations which can be given for this muddled 
state of affairs. These are, in order of increasing likelihood: (1) WT is a 
non-ST/TB language in origin, with its earlier morphological structure overlain 


50 The lack of tones in the western dialects, and the simple two-tone system of Lhasa Tibetan 
(explainable in terms of the mitials of WT) can also be mentioned, smce most other ST/TB 
languages have complex tonal (perhaps a Binme areal). The ‘ Tibetan-type’ tonal 
systems of Kadu, Sho, Tangkhul, o, Chang, Khami ard Sema Naga, all imperfectly recorded, 
require further investigation (gee Benedict, 1972 : 86). 
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by a thick TB layer which contained, amongst other things, verbs with s- and h- 
prefixes (this is belied by the fact that the basic lexical stock of WT is TB—one 
would expect at least a few basic non-TB words); (2) WT is essentially a TB 
language which has retained earlier features present throughout TB at one 
time, while the other TB languages have been less conservative; (3) these 
features are independent developments in WT—an explanation altogether too 
ad hoc; (4) as the westernmost TB language, WT has at one time been affected 
by some IE language(s)—in other words, the correspondences are areal. 
Explanations (1) and (2) are quite easily refutable (I admit this with 
reluctance, since my personal favourite is (1)), while (3) and (4) are much more 
difficult. As a theory, (3) is irrefutable in itself, since the assumption that the 
WT verbal phenomena mentioned in this essay are of independent development 
derives naturally from a lack of ST/TB evidence to prove the contrary, and 
not from an excess of positive evidence. Its refutation is only possible if positive 
evidence to corroborate an alternative theory—the most promising candidate 
being (4)—is found; while to refute (4) one would need to show that the 
WT areals mentioned extend to other TB languages as well as IK, or that more 
accurate areals involving these same phenomena could be set up with TB 
rather than with IE (with the typological similarity being merely accidental). 


Appendix 1 
Initial cluster changes: present... past 
I. (a) $O0CV-. |. ..0CV- /L/ 0 : kkhgngochütd 
pphbmtshhyrh 
/M/ C:thn zhzshsl 
هك‎ bCV- /M/ C: zh(Ix) z(Ix) sh s 1(lx) 
acces MON /M/ C: th(Ix) 
—  — —. mCV- /M/ €:n(lx) 
(b 0CyV- | . .. 0CyV- /L/ C: kgphbm 
(c) 9CrV-  ... @CrV- /L/ C:gdbh 
(d) 0019- .. ... @CIV- /L/ 6: kgb 
/M/ C: 2(lx) rs 
سد‎ bCIV- /M/O:zrs 
II. (a) dCV-. .  .. dCV- /L/ C:gngpm 
(b dCyV- . .  dOyV- /L/ C:kgpbm 
(e) dCrV-. ...... dCrV- /L/ C:kgb 
m. (a) ل-09م‎ gCV- /L/ 0:5 dzhzy 
/M/C:ctntsshs 
—— bCV- /M/ C: c t(x) ta(Lx) sh(Ix) 8 
ی‎ ICV- /M/ C: (سلاء‎ 
— — mCV- /M/ € :n(lx) 


31 The abbreviation /L/ indicates that the given e occurs in all cases where the con- 
sonant C has any of the values given after the colon, bono the /M/ mdicates that the change 
sometimes ocours 1n cases where the consonant has the value given after the colon—a system of 
notation vague enough to be accurate. If there is only one recorded /M/ instance of a change, 
the guilty consonant 1s followed by (1x). All the data has been culled from Das (1902), and no 
effort has been made to weed out mistakes. 
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IV. (i) (a) 


(ii) (a) 


(b) brCy V- 


(iii) (a) 


(b) bsCyV- 
(c) bsCrV- 


V. (a) 


BULCSU I SIKLÓS 


bCV- bCV- 











bCIV- 
brCV- 








bsCV-. 








bOV- hCV- 





ecv-‏ هك 


gCairt. V. 32 
@C—alf.—asp.V.. 
QCtasp.—voc.V.. 











bC-voc.V- 
bC-stt-y- 
bC-att.-88p. V. 















































:kgotdtszhzsh 


:8 
: 8(Lx) 

8 

‘kgs 

:8 

:gj 5 5 dn ng ts 
‘8 

ة 5 ع عا: 

8 

‘8 

: طعا‎ g ch j th d ph b 
tsh dz 


:kh g ch j(Ix) th(lx) 


d ph b tsh 


: dz j(lx) 

: ch tsh 

: d(lx) b dz 
:j(x) 

: kh(Ix) ch th tsh 


:m ts p b 
:kgnghtdn 
:kgngfitdn 
‘pm 

:kgb 

: b(lx) 

kg 

‘pbm 

kg 

kg 


38 —gff, = deaffrication; —asp. = deaspiration; —voc. = devoicing; asp. = aspiration 
(all referring to the consonant C). 
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VIL. (a) | rCV-  10V- /L/ €:m 
/M/ €:k(Ix) g ng ñ t d ts 
(1x) 
LL ——— brCV- /L/ C:n 
/M/ 0 : ع عا‎ ng 5 5 d ts dz 
©) :CyV-— #١ /M/ C: k(x) g 
—___ br0yV- /M/ C: k(x) g 
VIII. (a) mCV-. —. .mOV- /L/ 0 : ع طعا‎ ng ch j ü th n 
tsh dz 
(b mCyV- لس‎ mCyV- /L/ C:kh 
IX. 1CV- _______ ICV-. /L/ C:ejh 
/M/C:td 
—_____bICV- /M/ C:td 
— ay- /M/ C:d 
a hly- /M/C:d 
—— bdV- /M/ C: d(lx) 
Table 1: Frequency of the preradicals in word-initial position: absolute values 
(verbs only) 
present past future imperative 
d 30 32 04 30 
g 114 116 144 107 
b 161 405 338 172 
h 361 194 279 278 
8 176 69 95 187 
T 79 44 50 17 
m 25 30 26 25 
l 30 22 25 28 
0 200 374 259 387 


Table 2: Frequency of the preradicals in word-initial position: percentage 
values (verbs only) 


present past future imperative 

d 100 + 6-6 + 80 0 

g 100 + 1:3 + 27.8 — 6:1 
b 100 +151:5 +109-9 + 8 
h 100 — 46-2 — 22-7 —22-9 
8 100 — 60-5 — 45-7 + 6-8 
r 100 — 44-3 — 36 — 2-5 
m 100 + 18 + 4 0 

i 100 — 28-3 — 18:8 — 8 
e 100 + 49-4 + 3:6 54۰8 
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COLLABORATEUR VERSUS ABSTENTIONISTE (TU'O'NG 
VERSUS TRI): A POLITICAL POLEMIC IN POETIC 
DIALOGUE DURING THE FRENCH ACQUISITION OF 
SOUTHERN VIET-NAM! 


By Jeremy H. C. 8. DAVIDSON 


di môt ngày dàng 
hoc mót sàng khón 


(if one) goes for a day's journey on the road 
one learns a (winnowing-)basketful of kmowledge 


Poetry has traditionally been the major vehicle of literary expression in 
Viét-Nam. It has also been the principal means for the presentation of educa- 
tional, social, political and other information, hence one may say that among its 
purposes it was, and is, used for the exhortation of patriotic, nationalist spirit, 
the warning to outsiders of the seriousness of consequence if they intruded and, 
during periods of unwanted foreign presence or, even worse, of foreign domi- 
nance, it was used for the expression of all varieties of political opinion. As in 
China and in other areas of sinitic influence, the quality of poetry in Viét-Nam 
has been exceptional; and at any one time there have been some poets out- 
standing above others even though those others may also have had considerable 
talent, for : 


cé tai ma cây chi tai 
chi tài (J) liên voi chit tài (CK) mot vån 


Have talent but don’t be too sure of it, 
For (the words) talent and calamity make a rhyme. 


(Kiêu, ll. 3247-8; cf. Thông 1983: 166-7) 
since : 
Thién cán & tai long ta 
Chit tim kia méi bing ba chit tai 
(For) the root of innate goodness lies within our hearts, 


Those hearts are worth far more than any talents! 
(lit. ‘ equal to three characters of talent ") 


(Kiêu, ll. 3251-2; cf. Thông, loc. cit.) 


Certainly, poetry as a means of criticism of colonial presence has been 
prolific; its success depended on its quality, its creator, its topic, its timing, 
and on how evocative it was. It could be baldly direct, or cleverly cloaking for 
political statement—clear, usually, to the Vietnamese but not to the overlords— 
hence metaphorical language and classical allusion were common, for one should 
not let the political purpose of the poem be immediately identifiable and naked, 
particularly if there is a third party involved who might have a violent reaction 
to its meaning. And, in the complexities of Vietnamese politics a third party 
presence is commonly the case. If one among these parties is foreign, an out- 
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sider and perhaps, therefore, the one that all others dislike most, then trans- 
forming one’s dislike into national awareness and provisional unity by means of 
vibrantly alive poetical language is even more useful, though care must always 
be taken, because 


de ngón da quá 
lots of talking, lots of errors. 


Thus, literature can serve to promote politics just as effectively as politics may 
serve to promote literature. 

Furthermore, in Viét-Nam, one skill that the traditionally trained scholar, 
and potential bureaucrat, learnt to voice and pen was poetry, both as a means of 
exquisite conversational expression and as evidence of literary command and 
intellectual prowess. This feat was a method of expression adopted from China 
and continued. with impressive strength by Vietnamese educated in the state- 
Confucianist mode, a system which came under increasing criticism and pressure 
for eradication as the French extended their control over the kingdom of 
Viét-Nam, from the 1860s onwards. For, although the French invasion was 
initially, with the assistance of the Spanish, under the guise of a religious 
movement, polarization of commitment among the Vietnamese took place 
rapidly. And it took place first in southern Viét-Nam, in the Six Provinces of 
the South (luc tinh Nam-kÿ), where the French began to establish themselves. 
The impressive technological, industrial and highly advanced material culture 
of the ‘modern’ French presence, regardless of its gruesome examples of 
military expertise, captivated many Vietnamese; to accept and profit from it 
seemed appropriate; it boded well, it proffered good omens to be welcomed 
and made use of, and Tên tho Tròng (‘Good Omens’, Twèng 1825-77) did 
just that. 

Many of his peers and contemporaries, who were his friends before his colla- 
boration with the French, saw the opposite, and suffered a vomit of the soul ; ? 
to them, the French, with their superiority in the art of military massacre, 
loomed threateningly, like the ungauged tiger, over the uncomprehending, 
sleeping, time-drugged dragon that was the confused, conventional state of an 
unaroused Viét-Nam. Those who understood and clung to the framework, the 
loom and skein, of the traditional education and administration knew its 
nuclear value, its eventual worth, and they professed its continued support ; 
such were the nationalists like Phan van Tri (‘ Worth’, Tri 1830-1910). The 
upbringing of members of the two groups of men like Tri and Tuóéng, may 
often have been the same (Tri IV/7: ‘ Caring for a person of the same literary 
upbringing . . .’}—certainly, they belonged to the same intellectual and literary 
circle in Nam-ky (Southern Viét-Nam) before the French invaded, and that 
relationship surely provided the continuing connexion seen in their poetic 
argument after they moved apart politically—but the choice they made between 
accepting colonization or continued independence made them utterly distinct 
(Tri V/2: ‘Dishonest chaps [—Tuèng the collaborator] (or) honest men 
[=Tri], how are they from one (and the same) guild?’ cf. Trong V/2). As the 
French whelmed like a cold autumn wind over the fields of Southern Viét-Nam, 
nationalists, especially Southern nationalists, could proclaim that the properly 
educated Vietnamese, man or woman, knew how to fulfil his or her function, his or 
her ‘ worth ' (see n. 1 and below pp. 328-9: ‘ The righteous man venerates (his) 
lord, the woman venerates her husband ’) and did not attempt an excuse based 
on tricking the less well-informed as nationalists believed collaborators like 
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Tuwông tried to do (see below pp. 328-9: ‘I would prefer to lose your heart, elder 
brother, and gain the heart of my husband’). And so the two groups argued, 
frequently in verse. Twòng and Tri certainly did, maintaining their positions, 
for an enthralling ten stanzas each of poetic polemic which have held an impor- 
tant position in the awareness of political stimulus ever since they originally 
took place over a hundred years ago. 


Minh Mang (reg. 1820-40) ascended the throne of the Nguyén dynasty at a 
time of considerable administrative unrest. With his ascension, the rule of 
Viét-Nam by nobility and mandarinate was conventionalized into a form of 
institution following the principles of the status-ethic of neo-Confucianism. 
Knowledge, hence wisdom, it was generally assumed, was acquired by the read- 
ing and learning of the works of the Confucian sages, and the proving, by state 
examination at increasingly difficult levels, of the acquisition, understanding, 
and sometimes, interpretation of this knowledge by the individual. Such 
successful scholars were regarded as the élite, the quán-txy (MSC jünzt Æ FP) 
‘the superior men °, who provided the reservoir for the mandarinate and with 
whom rested the responsibility for accurate and effective judgement of all 
affairs. Subjective assessment and decision was, therefore, frequently the out- 
come of these attitudes. 

Such scholar-bureaucrats were the successors to Nguyen Anh, the founder- 
emperor of the Nguyéfi, Gia Long (reg. 1802-19), who had made extensive use 
of Frenchmen during his reign. In turn, they had made their mark. Pigneau 
de Béhaine, Bishop d’Adran, had succeeded in converting Gia Long's son Cánh 
to Roman Catholicism, but no Christian monaroh followed Gia Long to the 
throne as Cánh died shortly before his father. The mandarinate of the next 
ruler, Minh Mang, was made up mainly of traditionalists steeped in Confucianism 
and classical Chinese learning who seemed loath to involve Viét-Nam with other 
countries, especially Western ones. Isolationism appeared to be the preferred 
policy. 

To ensure this, and that the Vietnamese people adhered to classical rather 
than to foreign learning, the prohibition of Christian missionary work together 
with the persecution of believers was promoted by the mandarinate, starting in 
1825 (Taboulet 1955-6: 323 ff.) and continuing well into the reign of Tw Dito 
(reg. 1848-83) (Honey 1982: 123). French martial response in protection of 
Christian, mainly French, missionaries was swift and destructive; the Da Nang 
incident of 1847 led to the reigning emperor Thiéu Tri’s (reg. 1841-47) decree 
for the immediate execution of every European caught on Vietnamese territory. 
When Tw Déc came to the throne, he was cosseted at the palace in Hub by his 
high-ranking administrators; these scholar-bureaucrats, including such power- 
ful traditionalists as Nguyén tri Phuong (1800-73), dealt with the foreign 
arrivals, informing him little. Thus, in the 1850s, mounting dissension welled 
up among the educated élite towards the central Court, since it had acquired a 
reputation of weakness, of spinelessness; a court which could, it seemed, 
neither organize resistance against invaders nor help the patriots to conduct 
their struggle against them. The dissension often took the form of literary 
attacks and sometimes of open, armed revolt, as can be seen by that of the 
extended family of Cao bá Quét ( 1—1854), himself involved in the rebellion of 
Lê duy Cv against Tw Dire. The ordinary people, however, were less distressed 
by their oppression by their own lettrés than by foreigners, a fact the French were 
to discover from the late 1850s onwards. 

Several Frenoh missions, like that of de Montigny in 1851, were unwarranted 
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and unnecessary shows of brutal force which led to xenophobic retaliation, as a 
result of which the French returned to recapture Da Nang in 1858. Early the 
next year, Rigault de Genouilly attacked and captured Saigon, coming back 
with his main force to extend French presence in Cochinchina (i.e. Nam-ky) 
in 1860, for what turned out to be a highly effective strategic purpose. Since 
this area was the rice-bowl of the nation, he thus denied food supplies to Central 
Viét-Nam. Tu Dite and his administrators attempted to lessen immediate 
pressure on the Centre, the North, and themselves by negotiating to concede 
to the French much of the territory the latter had recently taken through 
military action: the three Eastern provinces—Bién Hóa, Gia Dinh, Dinh 
Tuong—plus Poulo Condore, in 1862 (the French returned Vinh Long, also 
captured in 1862, on this occasion). Among other demands, the French insisted 
that the Vietnamese pay them an enormous indemnity and agree not to give 
any Vietnamese territory to another foreign power without the prior consent of 
the French. The Vietnamese agreed, and this agreement shows how hurtful 
French military power had been and how deeply disturbed, psychologically, 
culturally, and otherwise, the Vietnamese people would immediately be; one 
result was that the French request for Vietnamese assistance in administering 
their newly annexed territory was met by widespread refusal, so that the French 
were forced to introduce direct rule in the region from 1862. 

In 1863, Tu Ðúc sent Phan thanh Gian (1796-1867), who had signed the 
peace treaty of 1862 and the concession of the eastern provinces to the French, 
with a mission to Paris in a vain attempt to buy back those provinces. France 
rejected the request, and the Vietnamese began a guerrilla war based from 
within the three western provinces (Vinh Long, An Giang, Hà Tién) of Nam-ky 
in 1864. cu Gián was appointed kinh legc (Viceroy) of this region in 1866, in 
the hope of ousting the French, since it was becoming obvious that they wished 
to acquire the western provinces as well; and this they did most rapidly when 
Admiral de la Grandiére attacked and annexed them between the 20th and 
24th of June 1867. France now had a relatively secure hold on all six provinces 
of Nam-ky. Phan thanh Gidn, who was recognized by most Vietnamese outside 
the court at Hub as a great patriot, deeply ashamed at the second loss to the 
French with which he had been associated, committed a long-drawn out and 
agonizing suicide in July 1867. This caused widespread distress * among the 
revolutionaries and their literary supporters as well as the general populace, and 
when, in 1868, cu Gián was posthumously and ignominiously deprived of all 
his official titles and distinctions by the emperor, much anti-imperial feeling 
was further engendered.’ 

Into this appalling social and political environment many Vietnamese who 
were to express different attitudes and opinions in their literary and other 
activities were born. Among such were the anti-French traditionalist Phan 
van Tri and the pro-French ‘ modernist’, or collaborator, Tôn tho Tuéng. 
As the French established themselves in Nam-ky and extended their influence 
to the North and Centre, one group of scholars, attracted by the military 
strength, technological, and scientific skill, and modernity of the French, as 
well as the associated wealth and honours if one were to work with them—men 
like Tôn tho Tròng and Hoàng cao Khai (1850-1933)-—became collaborators. 
Another group advocated modernization by following French material culture, 
among other ideas, while contmuing to remain traditionally Vietnamese in 
philosophical outlook and not associating itself with the French politically ; 
this group, characterized by scholars such as Nguyén truéng Tô (1828-71) 
(Durand 1969: 27-8), established itself around the court. Yet another group, 
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often called the abstentionists, frequently fought the French in what appears 
to be a rather negative, passive manner, using literature instead of weapons to 
revile the enemy while acting as intellectual mentors to the military patriots 
whom they exhorted to expel the French by force and thereby regain peace and 
national independence. Some were even less active. Among this third group 
were many leading poets: men like Phan vin Tri, Huynh -Dat (1807-83), 
Duong Khué (1839-98), Chu manh Trinh (1862-1905), Nguyén Khuyén 
(1835-1909) and Trên tê Xvong (1870-1907). 

Tên tho Twèng (1825-77), a native of Binh Duong district, Tan Binh 
prefecture, Gia Dinh province, came from an established military mandarinal 
(vd quan) family, his grandfather and father having both helped Nguyén Anh 
in his successful bid to establish himself as the ruler of Viét-Nam. His father was 
a ctk-nhén (licentiate) who had been an official in the Nguyén administration, 
so Twèng had gone to Hub while young and there had earned a reputation in 
poetry and calligraphy. When his father died in 1840, he had had to go back to 
his natal village for the funeral; fatherless while so young, he became a playboy 
and by the age of 30 he had still not passed the village level examinations (thi 
huong). Nevertheless, in 1855 he sought permission from the court at Hu to 
become an official and was granted a post in the military administration because 
of his ancestral connexions. This post did not suit his taste or ability, so he 
resigned and went south again. Because of his impoverished background he 
wrote poetry for sale; at Hu& in the examination hall he was caught in the act 
of cheating, writing a poem for another examinee, but was granted pardon 
because of his father's merit (Giáp 1971: 423) and was sent back to Gia Dinh 
where he set up the Tao Dan Bach Mai Thi Xã (the poetic commune of the 
White Plum Literary Group), with which it appears that most of the literati in 
the South were associated in some way or another, at least in 1ts early years. 
Wanting to become a civil mandarin (vän quan), supposedly at the request of the 
Binh Thuan administrative circle, he was refused because of his earlier misdeeds, 
a decision which left him completely disaffected towards the court at Hué, and 
towards Confucian traditionalists, whereafter his view of life could, perhaps, 
be encapsulated in the axiom : 


tùy thói hành dêng 
follow the times and act (accordingly). 


When in 1862 the French asked for Vietnamese to assist them for a salary 
in the administration of their newly acquired territory, many Southern Viet- 
namese Catholics agreed to do so; other Vietnamese ' withdrew ', and yet 
others, like Twèng, also agreed. Tuwèng had financial and personal reasons for 
his agreement; he was quickly appointed county-chief (tri-phu) of Tân Binh 
(his home prefecture) and was requested by the French to negotiate with the 
military patriot, Truong Dinh, for the latter's surrender, which he did without 
success. In the following year, he was appointed secretary to cu Gian’s embassy 
to Paris where, naturally, he was involved in the unsuccessful mission and in the 
preparation of concessionary documents favouring the French. From his return 
to Southern Viét-Nam in 1864 on, he became the target of derision for his 
former poet-colleagues and friends (see Tri IV/7) whose moralizing and satirical 
Spirit continued to be directed against the court and the collaborationists, 
finding support among their nationalistic successors into the twentieth century. 

Phan vin Tri (1830-1910) was a native of Thanh Hóng village, Bao An 
district, which is nowadays in Gia Dinh province. In 1849 he became a c-nhûn, 
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as a result of which he is usually known as cir Tri, but did not engage in a 
mandarinal career since he was one of the many literati who thought the Huë 
court unworthy of support. He first withdrew to Binh Céch in Tân An, and then 
to Phong Dién in Cán Tho, where he opened a school and taught until he died in 
1910. Here he dwelt in relative poverty, simplicity, and the general pleasure 
associated with lettrés and poets—fishing, singing, playing chess, drinking (Giáp 
1971: 432-3, no. 564)—likening himself to a similar character from the Hàn 
dynasty.$ In Nam-ky he was one of the cóter:e of scholar-poets and potential 
bureaucrats who were either ' resting ' or ‘ withdrawn ’, having among his close 
group of friends many who were abstentionists and active supporters of the 
patriotic military resistance. They included such impressive lettrés as the 
famous nationalists Nguyén dinh Chi&u (1822-88), Bui htru Nghia (1807-72) 7 
and Huynh mån Dat. A prolific poet who wrote largely in nêm, Tri was connected 
early with Twong’s poetic circle and spent time improving his prodigious talent 
under the critical impression of Phan thanh Gian. ct Tri had visited cu Gian on 
several occasions for the latter’s appraisal and criticism of his poetry and had, 
apparently, been severely criticized for some of his metaphorical verse like Con 
mèo (The cat) and Hût la (Rice grains) (Nhat Tam 1956a: 11-12; Giàu 1970: 
72; Anthologte 1981: 102-3), but with his poetic reaction to the loss of Vinh 
Long (Mát Vinh Long) in 1862 he gained especially laudatory respect (Nh&t 
Tâm 1956a: VI), because the poem reflected heartfelt anger at the injustice of 
the surrender to the French of the three Eastern provinces by the Hué court : 


Mát Vinh Long 
Td le kèn thói ting năm ba, 
Nghe lot vào tai da xót x». 
Ubn khúc sóng Rêng mù mit khói, 
Vang hoe thành Phung ù s&u hoa. 
Tan nhà cám bói cfu ly hån, 
Cát dit throng thay ouóo giáng hóa. 
Gió bui dói con xiêu ngå co, 
Ngâm curd i hêt nói nói quan ta. 

(Giàu 1970: 72-3) 


The loss of Vinh Long 
Nonsensically the horns blow the sounds nam ba 
(lit. ‘ five, three ’, a reference to French military bugles) 
One hears it reach the ear (and) the stomach is pained sharply (from afar). 
The winding river Réng (= Dragon River, i.e. the Mekong) sombrely smokes in 
haziness, 
Flaming red-gold Phung city (= Phoenix city, :.e. Saigon) ? sorrowfully beckons. 
The dispersed households are deeply affected because of the sentences of divisive 
rancour, 
Carving up the land, people feel hurt by the substitute for peace (i.e. the treaty). 
Hardships (lit. wind and dust, i.e. battles) repeatedly uproot and fell the grass, 
Holding silently on one’s mouth a smile, one finishes speaking of the deplorable 
plight of our mandarins.? 


Such concessions had led him, and many like him, to become increasingly 
opposed to fellow-countrymen who had become collaborators with the French, 
and in particular to oppose Tôn tho Tung, a former friend, a failed Confu- 
cianist, and now an associate of the French. Somewhere around this time 
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cw Tri set up the phong trào Ty Dia (Avoid the land [that the enemy has taken] 
movement), the abstentionists, which many of his poetic colleagues espoused, 
withdrawing as far away as possible from areas of French influence, in spite of 
the fact that the French tried to entice him (Giàu 1970: 71-2) and others to 
join them and work with them through the blandishments of such people as 
Tuóng (VI/1 f). These, unsurprisingly, were not successful. 

Although Tròng did not possess the same poetic expertise as some of these 
compatriots, he was, none the less, a remarkably talented and deeply educated 
man. Borrowing the life-story of an earlier Chinese patriot—deceived out of 
continued loyal service for personal reasons into serving another ruler—in 
order to defend his own action, Tên tho Tuwèng modified a simple rhyming 
pattern to create an exceedingly difficult one in his poem Tt Th quy Tao 
(Tir Thé returns to Tào),!? thereby establishing a new poetic rhyming scheme !! 
which was immediately adopted by many of his contemporaries. Among such 
poems was an exceptionally powerful work by ct Tri lambasting Tuòng by 
likening him to an actor and, in particular, an actor of the type of operatic 
drama, hát bôi (classical theatre), that was at the time especially popular among 
the nobility and bureaucracy at Hub, and hence containing a sideswipe at them. 
too. Actors and their like, it must be remembered, were regarded as duplicitous 
in both China and Viêt-Nam; so much so that they were not permitted to 
obtain formal, conventional education and thus join the ranks of the traditional 
bureaucracy ; a proverb (fuc-ngt?) states this public view baldly : 


xwvóng oa vô loai 
songsters and actors are without social rank (déclassé). 


cù Tri develops the theme, scathing Tuèng and the Court: 


Hát bin 
Dita ghé rudi, dira lác voi, 
Bao nhiêu xiém a6 cfing tro mdi. 
Nguoi trung mát do dôi trong bac, 
Dia ninh râu den máy sgi còi. 
Trên trinh có nha, con lop long, 
Duói chán không ngwa lai gic roi. 
Hèn chi chang nói bài là bae, 
Bói mát dánh nhau cú lai thoi. 

(Giàu 1970: 75) 


Opera actors 
Some have scabies, others have scurf, 
However much their clothing they can’t hide it anymore. 
The loyalist’s red face has white eyes, 
The flatterer’s black beard’s a few scraggly hairs.%* 
(Although) on the crosspieces (of the building) there is a roof, still they roof 
themselves with parasols,!* 
Between their legs they have no horses, yet they raise their whips. 
No wonder people say actors are unfaithful, 
They smear their faces (with make-up) and hit one another with fists and again 
and again with punches,!® 
(cf. Thông 1979: 202, no. 444) 


Twéng then tried to defend himself further—probably after his failure to win 
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support for collaboration with the French via the Tw thuát—by writing another 
plaintive poem (Ling Nhân 1964: 177-8) in which he took on the guise of a 
woman, drawing on the theme of the Kiéu.16 He likened himself to a wife 
remembering her family (Le. her country bin rin chôm méy bac) but not co- 
operating with it, having to give it up in order to side with her husband’s family 
(i.e. the nation). 


Tén phu nhán quy Thuc 7 
Cát ngwa thanh gwom van chit tóng, 
Ngan nám rang tièt gái Giang-dóng. 
Lia Ngô bin rin chóm méy bao, 
V6 Hán trau tria mánh mé hông. 
Son phán thà dem dày gió bui, 
Dé vàng chi 08 then non sóng. 
Ai vé nhän véi Châu Công Can, 
Tha mát long anh dang bung chóng. 

(Giàu 1980: 80) 


Lady Tôn returns to Thuc 

On the back of a horse a sword completes the character tóng 18 ( to follow’), 

(For) a thousand years one holds high the moral integrity of the girl of Giang- 
dêng. 

Separated far from Ngô, unable to leave because of attachments the cluster of 
silver clouds (i.e. the senior members of the family), 

Returning to Hán, one adorns and (decorates) refinedly a slender piece with pink 
cheeks (== a woman). 

Make-up (i.e. the woman) would prefer to take along dense difficulties (lit. wind 
and dust), 

What are the golden stones (i.e. the path of love) so that one blushes for the 
Fatherland (lit. mountains and rivers) ? 

Whoever returns send word with Châu Công C&n, 

I would prefer to lose your heart, elder brother, and gain the heart of my 
husband. 


But this emotive poem too was immediately shattered by a reply from cir Tri 
(Giáng 1960: 76-82; Nh&t Tám 1956a: 21), who concluded his reply with the 
telling lines : 
Anh hõi Tôn Quyên anh có bibt, 
Trai ngay thé chia, gái tho chóng. 
(Giàu 1970: 74) 


You there, Tón Quyén, do you know 1 
The righteous man venerates (his) lord, the woman venerates her husband. 


recalling the Confucian virtues of piety of subject to ruler, wife to husband, child 
to parent, bonds that are as weighty as mountain and stream, and emphasizing a 
Vietnamese saying : 


thuyén theo lái, gái theo chóng 


& boat follows its tiller, & woman follows her husband. 


With this, Tri shows that all Lady Tôn was doing was in keeping with the 
proper behaviour of a wife, so that there was nothing special about Tuóng's 
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behaviour in this poem although he had hoped to demonstrate that there was ; 
all he does show is a further attempt at deception. 

Into this field of richly allusive, evocative, metaphorical, artistic, musical 
and calligraphic language the French and their assistants were, however, 
inserting a very practical and extremely potent opponent: quóc ng#. 

Quôc ng, the romanized script developed for the Vietnamese language by 
Roman Catholic priests, was being popularized in Nam-ky by such protagonists 
as Truong vinh Ky (1837-98) through the mouthpiece of the Vietnamese 
language version of the Courrier de Saigon, the Gia-dinh Báo. Qubc ngit’s 
standardization and acceptance took place over some six decades from 1860 to 
1920, because much translation of traditional literature written in nôm and in 
Chinese was published in it in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
That it was also passionately supported in Northern Viét-Nam by such anti- 
French reformist movements as the Dông-kinh nghiä-thuc of 1906-08 (Marr 
1971: 156-84) further weakened the stand of the traditionalists and, from 1913 
onwards, its establishment was guaranteed by the development of the press and 
tts editorial associations, which led to an increase in the influence and diffusion 
of French culture as well as that of Viét-Nam and classical China, through 
quéc ng. It has also led, however, to a vast decrease in educated Vietnamese 
knowledge of nêm and literary Chinese (MSC wénydn 3% 3), and this effect was 
already felt by the early years of this century, as one sees in the poetry of Trdn 
t& Kwong (Giáp 1971: 446-7, no. 651): 


Cds cht Nho 
Nao có ra gi cái chit Nho, 
Ong Nghè, ông Cong ciing nm co. 
Sao bang di hoc lam thay Phán, 
Tôi rwçu sim banh, sáng sita bd. 
(Thanh 1967: 1381a) 


The Chinese script 
Now, of what use are Chinese characters ? 
The Doctors and the village level Licentiates also lie curled up. 
What's that to studying (French) to become M. le Secrétaire, 
For whom the evening is champagne, the morning cow’s milk ? 
(cf. Thông 1979: 208, no. 465) 


a feeling he reiterates in his 
Vê d$ cdy 


I 
Hán tu, chang bit Hán, 
Tay tu, ching biét Tay. 
Qubc ngù cüng mi tit, 
Thôi di và di ody. 


I 
Tróng ngô và tróng dâu, 
Cáy chiêm lai chy mùa. 
An không hêt thi bán, 
Bán, dû có Tay mua. 
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IH 
Dug tiên thi mua ruçu, 
Rugu say rôi cvi tráu. 
Cri tráu thé mà ving, 
Có ng& cüng khong dau. 


IV 
Án luong hàm chính thát, 
Thôi thói thé cüng xong. 
Vi bàng nhà nu ع0‎ dung, 
Phái bó tòa Canh nóng. 


(Thanh 1967: 1377b-78a) 


Home to till the fields 


I 
Chinese, I don’t know Chinese. 
French, I don’t know French. 
Quéc عقوم‎ I also don’t know a jot. 
Enough! I'll go back home and till the fields. 


I 
I'll grow corn and grow beans too, 
Transplant for the fifth and tenth month crops. 
If we don’t eat them all, I'll sell some. 
When selling, there are bound to be French buying. 


IH 
If I get some money, I'll buy some wine 
and, when drunk, I'll ride on a buffalo. 
Riding so on a buffalo, despite it being stable, 
Should I fall it'll also not hurt. 


IV 
For pay, I'll wrap myself around my wife | 
Oh, well! That's as good as anything. 
And should the Government want to make use of me, 


They'll have to appoint me to the Ministry of Agriculture ! 


During this period too poetry could be seen to follow three different 
currents, very much in keeping with the thinking, and the social and political 
background, of its creator, and frequently expressive of his opinion. The first 
was that of the traditionalists, nationalist Confucian lettrés who wrote sad, 
elegiac poetry, mourning lost independence but maintaining that independence 
could be recovered if one refused to accept defeat, so that often their verse was 
fiercely supportive of actual military resistance while scornfully attacking the 
other groups—such were the members of Phan van Tri’s circle. The second was 
the collaborationist community, accepting French hegemony while modernizing 
Vietnamese social structure (Durand 1969: 112), among whom one finds Tén 
tho Twong. The third was that of the romantics, those seeking forgetfulness, 
perhaps of defeatist tendency, recalling many poets of the Táng, self-indulgent, 
and producing exquisite verse. 
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Also in the late 18608, Tôn tho Twèng began a poetical appeal to his absten- 
tionist compatriots by beginning his Tw tÀuát *? ‘ Being autobiographical’, a 
set of poems in which it seems he had originally intended, bravely,#! to present 
himself yet agam as a blood-brother who had made the right, though exceedingly 
difficult, decision by associating with the French. His first stanza formed the 
basis of a polemic (but chiên, ht. ‘ pen war’) with ‘ capping rhymes’ (hoa vån) * 
by cù Tri, who replied by drawing a picture of his opponent as a traitor to his 
country: thus a poetic dialogue between them was established which had an 
immediate impact on public opinion in the South and which has, since its incep- 
tion, been of considerable value in promoting resistance, active and otherwise, 
to the French (Giàu 1970: 36) and their successors. 

Precise dating of the Tre thuát is difficult; from internal evidence it appears 
to be from the end of 1867, following the death of Phan thanh Gidn, and early 
1868, though Twéóng's first stanza (1/7) alludes to the resistance movement of 
Truong Công Dinh which failed, with its leader’s death in action, in 1864. 
The immediate stimulus for Tuóng to write the Tw thuát is obvious—it was 
personal: as a collaborationist, he was the target of much poetic derision, 
frequently a response to his own poems and usually of better quality, written by 
former friends and members of the Southern Vietnamese intellectual and poetic 
circle. Hence he sought to explain himself, his actions, and the necessity to work 
with the French, to them and to his Southern Vietnamese audience at large 
(since the poems tended to be copied by hand for limited distribution, and were 
traditionally sung (ngám ; hát lén) in accordance with specific regional musical 
patterns, to a local audience gathered for the occasion). It is possible too that 
underlying this purpose was his employers’ request that he popularize their 
presence and win over to their cause more of the literati who were abstaining 
from any contact with them. 

A literary and further political stimulus was provided by Dé Chiéu, who had 
not long before written the Viéng Truong Céng Dinh (Respects to the deceased 
Truong Công Dinh) (Thé 1957: 112-8; Thanh 1967: 1407b-8b; Giàu 1970: 
51-3) deploring the latter's death while fighting the bach quy ‘ white devils’ 
(ie. the French; Thé 1957: 112, no. 14, I/3), and in particular the Diéu 
Phan Céng Tóng (Funeral oration to Phan Céng Tóng) (Th& 1957: 107-12; 
Thanh 1967: 998a-99a; Giau 1970: 59-60), lamenting the deaths, in battle, 
it was believed at the time, of the two sons of cu Gian. Both sets of poems were 
in the thé liên hoàn (linking body) style, which Dé Chiêu had used often in this 
political poetry context for his wéng/diéu; Twong adopted the style for his 
Tw thudt (Th 1957: 109, Chi8u IV/4; cf. Gidu 1970: 82, Twong III/4), 
perhaps in order to promote a subconscious, approving image of the French by 
using a poetic form that had general popularity among the Southern Vietnamese 
who, outside the cities, held strongly anti-French sentiments. A more personal 
political association was that Tiwèng had been the negotiator, on both occasions, 
with Truong Dinh and with the Phan brothers, attempting to make them lay 
down their arms and come over to the French. On both occasions he had failed. 

The stanzas of the Tv thuát written by Tuwng and of the Hoa vån, the 
answers by ow Tri, are redolent with metaphor and are highly allusive to classi- 
cal Chinese historical and hterary personnages and events as a cloak for, and 
reflection of, what is ever-present: the actual time and context in which they 
were written (although the hoa vån are much more open in their reference), the 
personnages (Tudéng and Tri, among others) and events (French military action, 
revolt, social concern) in Viét-Nam. They provide a good example of Vietnamese 
poetry as a method of refined, literate discussion and a means of conveying 
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powerfully expressed political opinion and social feeling, written by two of the 
leading poets of the period: Tôn tho Twèng—pro-French collaborationist, ?3 
and Phan vän Tri—anti-French abstentionist. 


Tw thuát ‘ Being autobiographical’ and Hoa vån ‘Capping rhymes’ *4 
1/1 Giang son ba tinh titng còn day 


The rivers and mountains of the Three Provinces, their renown is still 
here 


declares Twèng—their physical presence and their history continue to exist, it 
is only their rule that has changed. He follows this by a charge to Heaven and 
Earth, traditional symbols of the gods central to the quintessential philosophical 
structure of what is Viét-Nam—since the Mandate of Heaven (thiên mênh) is 
issued by Heaven to the person successful in establishing a peaceful, flourishing 
state—that they have failed to provide an answer to the problem posed by 
foreign invasion, to do anything to prevent the state of decline, of evident 
decadence, and implying that they consider Viét-Nam to be unworthy of their 
support : 


1/2 Trèi dût xui chi dên nói này *5 
Heaven and Earth incited what, that we should reach this state ? 


oir Tri ignores these points since he clearly believes that Southern territory is 
Vietnamese, that the struggle for independence must continue, that to submit 
to the French is to be a defeatist, even a coward : 


I/i-2 Hon thua chua quy&t dé cing dûy 
Chang dà nón ta phái thé nay 


To win or lose is not yet decided there as well as here, 
It has not already obliged us to be like this 


indicating the presence of the resistance movement in the western provinces 
(‘ there as well as here ’). 

Tudéng then (I/3-4) describes French efficiency, industry, modernity— 
everything is excitingly swift (1/3)—as well as emphasizing French military 
power (* smoke °) (1/4): 


1/34 Chép nhodng thang bon day thép kéo 
Máy tuón den kit khói tàu bay 


With lightning speed, perfectly straight, the steel wires stretch out, 
Clouds belch out, pitch-black, the smoke of boats flies 


which permits Tri to develop the language into a destructive reply, metaphor on 
metaphor: 


I/3-4 Bên Nghé 25 quán bao con lira cháy 
Côn Rông dâu mác bui tró bay 


Bên Nghé (Buffalo Calf Jetty) does not mind (the hardships of) the 
conflagration, of fires burning, 
(Nor) Cón Róng (Dragon Dune), although the dust and ashes fly. 


‘ Lightning ' is a metaphor for war, found again in ‘ the dust and ashes ', while 
its sudden flashes can be descriptive of those of torched villages, Bên Nghé 
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being one, Cón Róng another, razed to the ground by French troops in 1859, 
during a fierce resistance by their inhabitants. Both were on the Mekong, which 
picks up Tuwông’s reference to engine-driven French boats; his river reference 
further draws on hawsers for pulling them along particularly difficult stretches 
of the river, making movement slow. (Twèng’s ‘steel wires stretch out’, 
referring, on the contrary, to telegraph lines, first installed in Saigon in 1862.) 
That Twòng talks of ‘black clouds, belching out’ immediately suggests a 
massive French naval, military presence, but the clouds and Côn Róng and the 
River provide Tri with more mythological reference to the Dragon that is a 
symbol of Viét-Nam, the Dragon being the mythological father of the Viet- 
namese people: 


Hên xua dòng dôi Lac-Long 

Con nhà Nam-Viét, nguói trong gióng vàng... 
(Chiéu hôn nude: ‘Summons to the soul of 
the nation °, Khué 1966: 341) 


Soul, from the past descended nobly from (the race) of Immortals and 


ons, 
Child of the House of Nam-Viét, people among the golden race... 


Impressed by French strength and technical ability, Tong feels the need to 
assist them : 


I/56 Xing ving thám tinh throng 001 chó 
Khâp khói riêng lo so nhitng ngày *” 


Restlessly,?® secretly, I feel that I should ask for a place, 
I rejoice personally having been deeply worried for days. 


He argues that there is Vietnamese weakness shown up by French power (1/7), 
hence resistance is futile, that what is required is a leader to show the people an 
effective way to peace and prosperity (1/57 ; Giáng 1960: 133-5), and that 
therefore, there should be collaboration, to which ot Tri responds in irrepres- 
sible spirit : 


I/5-6  Nuôi muóng gibt thd còn chò thud, 
Bra luci sin nai cüng có ngày. 


Rearing wild animals, killing rabbits, we still wait for the time, 
To throw the net and hunt the deer,?? (which will) also have their day. 


In other words, the patriots should withdraw to the wilds and live a guerrilla 
life, since success will come Here he openly contradicts Tuéng who, referring 
to the failure of the armed movement led by Truóng Dinh (‘the jaw of the 
dragon °) (1/7), counsels others (I/8)—Vietnamese youth, the Phan brothers, 
the mandarinate—not to involve themselves in fighting against the French 
(‘ the tiger °’) since they will, he believes, defeat the Vietnamese utterly : 


I/7-8 Miéng cop ham réng chua dé choc, 
Khuyen dàn con tré chó thay lay. 


The mouth of the tiger, the jaw of the dragon does not easily 
pierce (it), 
I advise the young: Do not get mixed up in other people's business. 


To this Tri mockingly replies : 
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1/78 Ding muogn hoi him run nhât khi, 
Long ta sát dé, há lung lay 


Do not borrow the breath of the tiger to frighten the monkey for a 
short while, 
Our heart is iron and stone, how is # unsteady ! ?? 


Here the monkey is the cowardly (nhdt) Vietnamese who submits to the minimal 
presence ( breath of the tiger °) of the enemy, who can only be in power for a 
short while for there is a spirit of national solidarity, strength and resistance 
(‘ Our heart is iron and stone’). 

In verse II, Twèng commences (II/1-3) by trying to make it clear that he 
does not want to be tainted by the stories of others such as Tri (cf. VIII/5), but 
he also does not want Vietnamese youth to die because of what he considers to 
be misguided action : 

II/3 Trè dai ging sáu lòng chàng no 


Stupid youths and a deep well, I do not have the heart to let them be 
together. 


Referring here again to the Phan brothers as well, he feels that he must colla- 
borate to ensure that all remains safe. 
Tuóng has, however, already declared (using bá for bác ' to reject’): 
1/2 Ai mum minh lo viée bá vo 
Who hires himself out takes care of jobs (and) rejects wrong action?! 


This gives Tri the opportunity to interpret bá as ‘ broadcast; embrace’ and 
to reply: 
11/2 Ching xét phân minh khéo nói vo 
Not investigating his own lot, he skilfully talks of wrong action (nói 
vo’ also mean nói bá láp ' to talk nonsense ’) 
having begun by mocking Tuóng (II/1: ‘ Unsteady (his) heart of iron’ ), his 
indecision (Tuéng I/5-6), and what is regarded as, in reality, his unfeeling 
stand (see below n. 15), while he himself proposes : 
11/34  Ngudi tri mang lo danh ching chói 
Dita ngu luóng so tudi không chó 
Intelligent people, busy and caring about reputation, are not 
dazzled (i.e. by wrong action skilfully expounded), 
Stupid youths are bewildered and frightened, years do not wait (i.e. 


for them to become intelligent—perhaps implying that Tung is 
one of them) 


and later reminds his audience of the arrogance that a limited view may 
engender : 


VI/T Day gièng trông trói truong mát &ch 


From the bottom of a well looking up at the sky (what he sees) 
swells the eyes of the frog 


recalling a popular folk-tale and holding Twèng to be one of these silly 
* children ’: | 
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VIII// Dita dai trôt dói già cüng dai 
The stupid kid finishes off life old and still stupid 
Tudng then says: - 


II/4A-b Dang xa ngày tbi tu6i không ch, 
Áo xiém dà th&y xin tay tho. 


The roads are long, day and night, (yet) years do not wait, 
From the clothes one has already seen the rolled up (sleeves) of the 
an 


referring reconditely to his trip to Paris accompanying Phan thanh Giän, and 
his involvement as secretary in the preparation of the treaty conceding con- 
tinued control of the three Eastern provinces to the French; he also advises 
against resistance activity, counselling such people to come over to the French 
now (is he implying an amnesty ?), otherwise it may be too late: 11/4 . . . tudt 
không chó ‘ years do not wait '. 


or Tri reacts immediately against Twdng the collaborator and traitor (see 
n. 14); he is not to be trusted : 
II/5 Bai hóa da sin in tay thy 
The peace treaty was prepared for print by the (hand of the) 
craftsman. 


Tròng continues to defend his action (particularly against the chess move of 
Dé Chiéu’s Chay gide) : 


1/6 Xe ngwa nào ?* toan g& nuó'c có 


Whatever the horse-drawn carriages, I intend to recover the chess 
move 

[The horse-drawn carriages refer primarily to the great mandarins 

who have failed in their undertakings against the French, and also to 

the new overlords.] 


so that the young and inexperienced Vietnamese bureaucrats have an even 
greater reason to fail, so Twòng maintains that he will find a way to solve the 
problem, by collaboration, and that others should follow him; to which Tri 
replies scathingly : 


I1/6 Viée dánh hon thua giông nuóc có (cf. also Twong and Tri VII/5) 
The business of fighting to win or lose ts like a chess move 


rejecting Twòng’s prediction of the failure of resistance to the invader, and 
claiming that dishonour strikes the coward (II/1-2), who does not dare to do 
his duty (II/7), but does not affect the hero (11/6) who dies in defending his 
cause, who is ‘a hero regardless of triumph or reverse’ (anh hüng bat luán 
thánh bat). Tuwong’s insecurity (II/1-3, 7) 
H/T may rùi rüi may dáu da cháo 

Lucky unlucky unlucky lucky, where is it already definite f 


has been picked up by ct Tri at the beginning of his criticism (II/1), while 
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Tuèng concludes his stanza by castigating the resistance fighters and their 
intellectual mentors such as Tri and likening them to: 


I1/8 Miéng صقا‎ luti mbi hay tai ngo 
The mouth of the (northern) house-lizard, the tongue of the southern, 
let our ears ignore (them). 


both of which are regarded as treacherous and poisonous. The line directly 
scorns, and is scorned by, Tri: 


II/T-8 Chùa trå thù nhà dên # no nue, 
Dám dau mát lêp lai tai ngo. 
Not yet avenging the home (i.e. the nation) to compensate for his debt 
to the nation (i.e. his obligations as a citizen), 
How can he dare (be) face covered and with ears ignoring ! 1 


pinpointing yet again Tuông’s involvement with the French treaty and thereby 
implying that he has been working with the enemy for a long time already, while 
picking up Tuóng's metaphor of the house-lizards and using it (III/2) against 
him in a very clever fashion.“ 

Tuéóng's third verse is a lament, for he sees the disgrace of the nation but 
feels that he must endure this state of affairs helplessly as a patriot and remedy 
it personally by active involvement in a new approach to it, the French way : 


III/1-2 Tai ngo mát lp budi tan tanh, 
Nghi viéc doi thêm قط‎ viée minh. 
With ears ignoring (them) and face covered at a time when all is 
Tuined, 
One thinks of the affairs of the world adding shame to the affairs of 
self. 
ct Tri uses almost identical language to begin his destructive reply : 
III/1 Tai ngo sao dáng lic tan tanh 
How can he have ignoring ears at a time when all is ruined ? 
[tan tanh meaning ‘to smash to smithereens ', certainly not a silent 
Tuin |] 
responding to Twông’s attack on others (I1/6-7) by rephrasing his earlier line 
(11/2): ' Not investigating his own lot, he skilfully talks of wrong action ’, as 
II/2 Lubng bit trách nguói ching trách minh 
He only knows how to reproach others, not to reproach himself 
for Tung continues (I11/3-4) by stating that the Confucianist principles of the 
present scholar-bureaucrats have failed and are vanishing under the presence of 
the French military strength (‘rising thickly ’) which is rapidly wrecking the 
traditional administration : 
III/3-4 Nghi ngit tro tàn dàng dao nghia, 
Lò mò bui dóng ola tram anh.55 
Rising thickly, the ashes damage the path of moral principle, 
Obscuringly, dust shuts the door of the nobility 


confusing the Confucian bureaucrats (‘ obscuringly °), defeating them in battle 
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(^ ashes, dust ’), so that they retreat in all directions, in all manners (‘ shuts the 
doors of the nobility ^). ct Tri retaliates (III/3-4) by asking why, therefore, 
Tuwéng still maintains that he possesses moral principle and, working as an 
administrator for the French, is equating himself with a conventional bureau- 
crat: 


III/3-4  Dén thé cón khóe danh dao nghia, 
Nhu vay cüng goi ctra tram anh. 


Being like that he still brags of a reputation for moral principle, 
Like this it is also called the doorway of the nobility ! 


In this particularly sad stanza, Twèng then attempts (III/5-8) to explain 
his newly accepted responsibilities to the people, and describes himself metapho- 
tically (III /5-4) : 


111/58 Hai bén vai gánh nim giéng ning, 
Tram ta chuông treo môt soi manh. 
Trâu ngwa dáu kêu chi cüng chju, 
Than còn chang kë, kë chi danh. 


On both sides the shoulders carry (on a pole) the five heavy rules, 

A hundred piculs (weight), the bell hangs on one flimsy cord. 

Whether buffalo or horse, whatever they call me, I put up with it, 

While this person (lit. body) is still not spoken of (realistically), what 
can you say of my fame? 


for he is the bureaucrat, the active scholar-official bearing responsibility, which 
remains very like the Confucian ndm gténg (‘ five constants’, MSC wücháng E. if 
(Fung 1960: 197). 

cir Tri picks here on certain words as a base for an erudite answer taking the 
arrogant new official to task: ‘ On both sides the shoulders carry (on a pole) ’ 
makes him allude to ‘deep grooves’ (khe sáu); ‘the containing (capacity) ' 
of this same line is based on a swift link between Twèng’s giéng and mánh, 
since gténg (nêm $& ‘law, rule’) is also written £8, or # giéng (MSC ying ' full 
to overflowing °); and, following from there, gténg inspires Tri to talk of ‘ small 
boats ’ (thuyên nhà) for mánh ‘ cord ’ is also ‘ a boat ’,2 a character in nóm made 
up of a radical for boat and a phonetic which is Mencius (371 ?-289 ?), the second 
major exponent of Confucianism (Fung 1960: 68-79), thus further criticizing 
Tudng’s understanding of the path of traditional learning while ridiculing his 
apparent ability and suggesting that people may be misled by it (II1/5, 7): 


III/5-8 Khe sáu vung tính dung thuyên nhó, 
Chuông nang to gan buóo chi mành. 
Than có át danh tua phäi có, 
Khuyén nguói hay trong cái thân danh. 


Deep grooves (make one) miscalculate the containing (capacity) of 
small boats. 

A heavy bell is boldly fastened by a thin cord. 

If the body has a certain renown, the tassels must have it (too), 

I counsel people: Let's treat the reputation seriously. 


Content, capacity, weight, ability, implied responsibility, all load these two 
stanzas, for Tuèng talks of heavy responsibility he, the only caring individual, 
bears (II1/3) : * A hundred piculs (weight), the bell hangs on one flimsy cord’, 
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and Tri counters by suggesting that a real patriot, one on his side, should take 
the risk of courage (to gan, lit. ‘ to be large of liver’, whence ' brave”, III/6). 

Tròng 0/7 ) maintains that he endures the vilification he is subject to, 
whether he is being treated as a commoner (trâu ‘ buffalo") or member of the 
élite (ngwa * horse’), questioning the knowledge of, and hence the effectiveness 
to criticize, his reputation. cir Tri returns (I11/7) by likening his opponent to a 
plant, using tua ‘ stamen ’, thus male, short-lived, and ‘ tassel ’, hence mplying 
dressed up in European (French) administrativo regalia, façade, while in the 
context of the reference it also means ‘ the head’ (better expressed in another 
edition, du ` the small pot’, Nh&t Tam 1956a: 26), thus implying additional 
doubt as to Twông’s ability, and so advising his audience to pay closer attention 
to the reliability of the man in question, something which he continues to do in 
his next verse. 

Line for line, Tri caps Tuéng in the latter’s fourth stanza. Whereas Trong 
says (IV/1): 


Kê chi danh phán lúc tan hoang 
What can one say of his (— my) fame and function when all is 
completely ruined ? 
ce Tri returns with (IV/1): 
Than danh ching kë thiét thing hoang 
Reputation does not talk of truly contemptible men 
and, when Tong chants (IV/2) : 
Bién rong tròi cao nghi lai càng 


The ocean's vast, the heaven's high, one thinks again (there's) even 
more 


où Tri makes an extremely clever, arch, dialectal and calligraphic pun,?? woven 
into a literary allusion on the word càng (‘ more’) to form his answer, 


IV/2 Dt sáp nén tro luy chang càng 


One burns (candle-)wax to become grease (lit. * ashes °), tears are no 
more.95 


Tròng develops his plaint neatly : 


IV/3-4 Lên nti bát him chua d$ L4o,5® 
Vào sông dáng cá, قط‎ ring oan. 


Going up the mountains to catch tigers, it’s not yet easy to be 
impertinent, 

Going into the river to catch fish,“ isn’t it obvious that one is 
condemned unjustly ? (he picks up l. 3 again in V/4) 


referring first to the forces of the Phan brothers trying unsuccessfully to fight 
the French (‘the tigers °’), while being a fisherman (IV/4) should draw no criti- 
cism; “ it is an ordinary, honest occupation (as 1s being a craftsman, cf. H/5). 
One goes up the mountains, into the heavens a way, a rash undertaking, but a 
small intrusion into the rivers that feed the ocean is of no importance, so why is 
there such a violent reaction to his participation in the French administration 
of Nam-ky 1 
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cù Tri notes (IV /3-4) : 


Hai ca trám anh xê sip ngira, 
Môt nhà danh giáo xéo tan hoang. 


The two doors of the nobility shove one another back and belly, 
One famed and educated family, bereft, was completely destroyed. 


that there are Confucian scholar-bureaucrats in the resistance as well as among 
the collaborators, and that Tuwong was held largely responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the family of Trwòng Dinh as well as of the Phan family (see above 
p. 331). 


Tuwèng continues his poem forcefully : 


IV/7-8 Chiu chit thuong bûy gà mât me, 
Cîng là gáng go dám khoe khoang. 


Cheeping, I feel sorry for the brood of chicks that have lost their 
mother. 4 
It is also an attempt to dare to be boastful (= self-assertive). 


For how can soldiers who have lost their leaders continue to resist the French 
effectively, since they are like a motherless brood of chickens and, remember, 
the French are like... tigers! This point of care-inducing responsibility by 
Tudng implies (see also 11/3) a strong sense of Confucian virtue, to which 
où Tri replies critically (IV /5-6) and with concern : 


IV/7-8 Throng kè dêng vin nén phái nhée, 
Dé ta dau dám tiéng khoe khoang. 


Caring for a person of the same literary upbringing, so must I remind 
(him): 

How is it easy for us (inclusively) to dare a name (i.e. a reputation) 
that is boastful ? 


in this ironical context of poetic polemic, which enables Tudéng to capitalize on 
it momentarily in his next verse. 

Physically and educationally well equipped for the task he has undertaken 
(V/1), Tròng states clearly that people like him, accused of façade, are from 
the same guild (that is, family in the extended, professional sense) as those who, 
like Tri, do nothing but talk : 


V/2 Bán dang khua môi cüng mót phôn 


(Those) selling appearance and (those) moving lips are also from one 
[and the same] guild 
so that criticism by the latter is invalid, which oir Tri challenges by immediately 
suggesting deceit on Tuóng's part: 
V/1-2 Khoe khoang viĝo phái moi ràng khón, 
Kė váy nguói ngay قط‎ mêt phôn. 
If one is being boastful, the task must be artful, 


Dishonest chaps (or) honest men, how are they from one [and the 
same] guild ? 


But Tuéng's next two lines are extremely powerful. 
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V/34 To vån cánh chuón kiên chi nhén, 
Gió dua hoi cop khibp oai chón. 


(As) silk thread rolled around the wings of the dragonfly (shows) the 
steadfastness (and determination) of the spider, ® 
(So), the wind bears the breath of the tiger, scaring the imposing 
looking fox.*t 
Again a criticism of the weak, though pompous, Vietnamese (the fox, chén) 
trying to be imposing—thus turning on Tri the accusation of fagade—until 
the whiff of superior presence (the French ‘ tiger ’, cop) is borne from a distance 
to scare it; yet again Tuéng insists that the French will continue their expan- 
sion and will take over Viét-Nam successfully just as the spider ensnares the 
dragonfly (cf. Ngoc 1934: 140-2). oi Tri naturally disagrees : 
V/4 Him nhu th&t thé dé thua chón 


The tiger going to lose its strength (or: its position of authority) is 
easily defeated by the fox (cf. Hoa Tién 1969: 37-41) 


80 the French will lose to the Vietnamese in time to come, changing the intended 
victim into a goose (êng) more likely just to lose a few feathers to a misfired 
&rrow or, even if wounded, to soldier on : 


V/3 Hông dÉu hu lòng dau sô sè 45 


As for the wild goose, although its feathers are damaged, where is its 
fear of the sparrow ? 


Continuing his argument, Tung therefore suggests that : 
V/5 Siéng lo hé dei com kê miéng 


If one is industrious and concerned (i.e. involved), how does one wait 
for food to approach the mouth ? 


for, within the French sphere of activity, one is well-catered for, well looked 
after if one does one’s job well, and he claims that the hardworking are more 
far-sighted than the miscalculating (V/6). This ‘deception’ is countered by 
Tri’s allusion to the honest man Nhan—if one is like him, one does not concede 
to the usurpers, regardless of the consequences : 
V/5 Nguoi Nhan hé sq dao kê 0 

The pupil (of the eye of the captive) Nhan,** how did it fear the knife 

approaching his tongue f 

—and he also takes up Tuwèng’s literary allusion (V/6), clarifying it: 
V/6 Ho Khu&t 47 nào lo nwéc dên trên 

What did Khu&t worry about the water rising from behind f 
Tuóng's urging for patience (V/7-8) and his specific reference to the phong 
trao Ty dia, 
V/8 Múa men xin hay chó bón chôn 


(To those who are) dancing along the edge (i.e. making a commotion, 
and living on the periphery of activities) I ask: Let’s not run 
away and hide 
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is met by ow Tri’s call for properly timed action against the French: 


17/8 Thy máy gap thói ta sé dûng,“ 
Muôn nén viéc lón dám bón chón. 


If we see the means (lit. machine) and find the right moment, we shall 
act, 48 
Wanting it to develop into a big task, we dare to run away and hide. 


Keeping the phong trào Ty dis in the forefront of his argument, Twèng urges 
his audience : 


VIA Hay chó bón chon viéc cta nhà 

Let's not run away and hide from the tasks of the home (i.e. nation) 
and cit Tri's reply is 
VIA Bón chón cüng bói bán vi nhà 


We run away and hide also since we're busy because of home (i.e. the 
nation). 


Tròng continues (VI/2-4) 


Sau này còn nghi nói dàng xa. 
Ma duóng con ngát hung hai tré, 
Troi món lóng thuong xót mót gia. 


After this, I still think of the (deplorable) events of the distant road. 
Ghosts in a severe and violent outburst enrage two youths, 
Heaven has worn to a shred the compassionate heart of one old man 


a reference to the Paris mission, and holding an implied criticism of cu Gian 
(VI/2), whose suicide has incited his two sons to rebel against the French (VI/3), 
while he blames their father’s death on Heaven (VI/4) whose mandate has here 
again failed to confer appropriate rule on those (i.e. the French) successful in 
action against an ‘enemy '—Twóng himself having failed in negotiation with 
them too ! 
ctr Tri chides him for blaming his predecessors (VI/2), welcomes the passion 

of the Phan brothers’ revolt (VI/3), and bemoans the result of servile bureau- 
cratic behaviour (VI/4), which he points up directly (cing) as a practice of 
Tuèng’s : 
VI/2-4 Dám trách ngwdi xwa chang tính xa. 

Ham hé hay dang hang ste tré, 

Chiu lòn e cing món hoi già.*? 

Daring to rebuke men of old is not reckoning far. 

With zeal let us have the enthusiasm of the strength of youth, 

Bowing and scraping and being obsequious (to get things done) also 

expended the breath of the old (i.e. ou Gian). 
Trung, meanwhile, maintains that, despite difficulties, everything is under 
adequate control : 
VI/5-6 Léi da vüng vàng con sóng luon, 
toan ràng rit lúc mura sa, 0 
Steering is already steady, in rough seas one glides, 
The hamlet intends to batten down when the rain falls 
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recalling the, to him, impressive French presence (1/4), whereas cir Tri takes up 
the sea and sky analogies of this and earlier verses (Tu&ng IV/2, 3-4) and 
answers : 


VI/6-6 Môi thom, cá qüy,*: câu VR nhay, (cf. Tu&ng IV/4) 
Cung yêu chim cao bán 


The sweet-smelling lure (and) the precious fish—fishing (with a hook) 
is not effective, 

If the bow is weak and the bird high(-flying), one shoots but (the 
bird) does not fall (note Tri V/3) 


implying that not all are duped ; and how can everything be under control when 
the administrator (Twèng) is not properly trained? © 
Tuwèng’s regret for family loss (VI/4, 8) in this war-torn environment, 


VI/8 Tính thiét so hon cüng goi là 


Families that lose comparatively more (i.e. the first-born) are also a 
matter of form 


is countered by Tri’s comparison of him with a well-dwelling frog looking 
blinkered by the well-walls at the sky and being ridiculously self-important, 51 
thus harking back as well to Twèng’s first allusion to the danger of wells (II/3), 
hence proposing him as stupid yet again 


VI/7-8 Déy gibng trông troi us mát &ch, 
Làm nguóinhu vay cüng rang là. 


From the bottom of a well looking up at the sky, (what he sees) swells 
the eyes of the frog, 
To be a man like that is also just so | (i.e. a matter of form) - 


while money (the French salary to Twèng) makes his eyes swell (see Tudng 
IV/5). 

Warning others (VIT/1), defending (even feeling sorry for?) himself, and 
encouraging collaboration from the talented (VII/2), Twéng proclaims : 


VII/1-2 Cüng goi là nguói át phai lo, 
Có hay, chju khó méi nén trò. 


Also & matter of form are people who certainly must take care, 
If they have ability and they endure difficulties, only then they'll 
develop into students | 


To which ctr Tri replies that intelligent people who care for their nation are far 
away from the French and from Tuèng (VII/1), and that, in order to be an 
effective administrator, one must (first) be a student (VII/2), thereby defending 
the traditional educational system in which Twòng had failed. 


VII/1-2 Rang là nguói trí cüng xa lo, 

Nhuân nhá kinh luán méi phái trò. 

Just so, intelligent men are also far away and caring, 

(To be) experienced at governing, then one must (first) be a student. 
Their quality will reveal itself just as ink placed on wood will show up the wood's 
grain and whether the wood is straight or warped: (VII/3): Ngay vay nà ra 
cho biét mwc, getting in another dig at Tròng the cheat. 
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Such methods of material investigation are effective, but those proposed by 
Tuéng (VII/3-4) asserting the superiority of French technology and, therefore, 
the unavoidable dominance of a foreign power so that intelligent Vietnamese 
youngsters should become ‘ modern’ students, is treated with ridicule by Trj 
(VII/4) in an attempt to dissuade any such students from developing an interest 
in them. Tuwèng’s 


VII/b Bèn rong tính qua cò mây nwéc 
On the wide table one figures through some chess moves 
[The French being better at planning military strategy than the 
Vietnamese. ] 
leads cù Tri to delve deep into traditional morality to reply, 
VII/b Xe Chau nào doi kinh nim bó 
What carriage of Châu waits in the capital city of Five Ministries 53 
and to counter Twèng’s 
VII/6  Géc cao bó lai sách tram pho 
In high-storeyed buildings (i.e. classical libraries), one bundles up 
again the 100 volumes 


(where Twòng is advocating that traditional scholars should stop their studies 
and wait for peace, which will in his opinion be French-dominated, before 
resuming them again) with an erudite reference to a scholar 5? who helped the 
rulers win the nation and establish peace, prosperity and harmony : 


VII/6 Nbp Tong vita dêy sách nira pho 
The House of Tông is just half full of books ! 


—a direct attack on Twèng’s administrative collaboration with the French. 
Nevertheless, Tudng’s inner thoughts, poetically displayed, show considerable 
strength, or stubbornness, of character : 


VII/T-8 Long này dâu hôi mà không hô, 
Làng xét thám soi cüng biét cho. 
This heart (of mine), although it asks yet it is not ashamed, 
Silently I consider carefully within my mind that I also know what 
to tell 


which is mocked by Trj (VII/7) who scorns his opponent (VII/8), a mouthpiece 
for the French, cde-cé ‘ difficulty’, recalling cdc-kè ‘gecko; chameleon’ 
(see 111/2, cf. Tu’ ong H/8). 
VII/7-8 Chubc miéng khen nguói nên céc-cé, 
Dao trói ghét vay há soi cho. 
Seeking the mouth to praise people (can) develop into difficulties, 
The way of Heaven (= Providence) hates the crooked, isn’t it 
obvious what one follows it for? (or, more personally: ‘isn’t it 
obvious why one scrutinizes oneself? ’) 


Verse VIII by Tròng forms an introduction to his more plainly autobio- 
graphical last two stanzas and is itself obviously more personal, showing a 
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weakening of his forebearance, and the wounding effect that the dagger-like 
language of ctr Tri’s ‘ capping verses’ has had on him. Lines 1 and 2 bear a 
warning to his antagonists against whom he did not, however, at any stage 
take action; 54 lines 3 to 4 hint at some self-pity, long-suffering, resignation : 


VIII/1-4 Da bibêt cho chua h®i nhtng ngrdi, 
Xin ding tích hên, chó chê cuc. 
Vi dàu våt ûy còn roi du, 
Bao quán thin này chiu dé nguoi. 


Have I not already told you men? 

Please do not accumulate resentment and spurn and laugh at me. 

In case that creature still bears whip burns (lit. marks), 

Take little notice of (the hardships of) this body which puts up with 
the despising eyes (of you lot) 


recalling an earlier verse (III/7). In noticeably better prosody and linking 
language, Tri continues his poem from his previous line’s Confucian context 
to denigrate his opponent even further and to reconnect with preceding stanzas 
(11/2, 5; HI/2-4), starting at one level with: ‘one examines oneself as one 
also knows the idea is a man’: 


VIII/1-4 Soi cho cüng bibt y là ngwdi, 

Ching tibo than danh lubng so cuói. 

Ba oõi mai dâu in lai cil, 

Dói trong trông dà th&y không nguoi. 

What one follows it for is that one knows the idea is (8) man, 

Who does not regret reputation but only fears smiles. 

In three regions tomorrow although the ink is old too, 

A pair of pupils (i.e. eyes) look and already see nothing in the pupil 

(i.e. reflecting in it). 
Tuèng’s reputation is sullied,55 Tri asserts (VIII/2; 11/2; 111/3: IV/1; 
V/2; VII/8), a point he continues to make (VIITI/b-6)—Tuéóng fears local 
smiles and enjoys French repute while his ‘ whip burns’ allow Tri to return to 
the now long-past seal (déu) of the 1862 treaty with the French (see also II/5 ; 
VII/8, cf. VII/8), whose weals Twòng bears from his personal involvement in 
the matter 55 and to suggest again a lack of vision, of understanding (VIII/4 ; 
of. VII/4; VI/T) on Tuéng's part. 
Tuéóng, however, presents himself as a man of outstanding quality : 


VIII/5-6 Tring gita ba thu máy cfing tô, 
Hoa trong chín ha nang còn tuoi. 


The moon between three autumns; clouds too (must) reveal it, 
Flowers in bloom during nine summers, in the heat are still bright 5” 


enabling ctr Tri to pick up on another symbolic allusion: the moon is also 
known as the jade palace (cung ngoc), so he disousses flawed jade, questioning its 
worth and implying that, sadly, some characters are bought and sold. 


IV/5 Con buôn kháp khói chua trng ngoc 
As the merchant exults while not yet experiencing his jade, 
80, 
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VIII/6-6 Ngoc lành nhiêu vêt coi nào lich, 
Tho vung ft màu nhuóm ching tuoi 5* 
À good jade with many stains, in what way is it looked at as of high 
quality ? 
The clumsy worker with little colour dyes, and (his cloth is) not bright 
(coloured) 


attacking Twèng the craftsman (11/5) and likening him once more to ' a stupid 
youngster ' (e.g. Tuèng II/3-4 = Tri 11/34): 


VII/7 Dia daitrót doi già cüng dai.5° 
The stupid child finishes off life old and still stupid. 


None the less, since time is important, Tung decides to explain some of what 
he has done, referring back to Tri’s earlier line (VI/3): 


VIII/8 Lon 151 cóng trinh kå máy muci 
(Of my) bowing and scraping (i.e. humiliating myself) to get things 
done, I'll relate so many (lit. a few tens) 


while pessimistically, perhaps thinking of the recent failures of youthful revolt, 
Tri replies : 
VIII/8 Lya 1A tuöi méi mot ôi muoi 
What's the use of years (Le. age) when there are only one or two 
tens? 0 
Tuèng begins his autobiographical detail by noting that Viét-Nam was 
under civil, that is, Confucian scholar-official control (IX /1) for four generations 


(IX/3), during much of which time he was an administrator in the eastern 
provinces of Nam-ky (IX/4) who agreed with the decision that, since 


IX/2 Rán dai hrou lén thé khón ngán 


The snake was long, the stag large, thus it was prudent to separate 
them. 


The snake, one must remember, is the smaller dragon, that is, Viét-Nam as a 
whole; the stag is Nam-ky (see n. 26); as a matter of fate, of destiny, snake and 
stag do not fit together, hence for the purposes of peace they should be separated, 
and man’s efforts should not be compelled to follow tradition ([X/5) and keep 
the two together. But the Confucianist literati tried to shore up their traditions, 
claims Trj (perhaps with a hint of panic (؟‎ : 


IX/3 Nong nå dóc vun nên dao nghia 


In all earnestness (we) devoted ourselves to earthing up the founda- 
tions of moral principle. 


For only traitors and those without the mandate of Heaven—not possible to be 
acquired by foreigners—would divide up the nation: 


IX/2 . D&tló nado ai dé dám ngán! 
The land that is broken off, who despises and dares to separate it | 
and thus present a façade (of. Trong IX /4), 
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IX/4  Xön xang nào tuóng viéo làm án 
(And) looking busy, does one imagine that the task of making a 
living? 
Tudng next says: 


IX/6-6 Hêt sto ngwdi theo tréi chang kip, 
Hoài công chim låp biên không bing. 


With all their strength the people follow Heaven (but) cannot 
catch up, 
Wasting effort, the bird tries to fill the sea without equalling it 


first, linking the Vietnamese people at this time to Khóa Phu (MSC Kuafü # 
&), a character in the Lièxt Hi] F who continually tried to race with the sun, 
and died, failing of course, because of thirst (Graham 1960: 101). The Viet- 
namese people should, therefore, sensibly give up their support for the court at 
Hut (‘ Heaven ’) and accept the progressive, helpful new masters, the French. 
Secondly, he describes their resistance as ridiculous and puny, comparing it with 
the futile activity of a bird that tried to fill the sea with stones, naturally again 
without success. * 

or Trj regrets the instability of the imperial court because the people 
cannot then rely on it, pouncing on the word bång (' to equal’) to inspire his 
next line and enable him to criticize Twòng as crafty and deceitful : 


IX/5-6 Thuong ngwdi vi née ngôi không > virng 
Trách ké cám cûn kéo chang b&ng.*? 


I feel sorry for the people because the nation sits not firm, 
(And) I reproach the individual holding the balance, and (who) 
weighs not equally. 


Tudng somewhat foolishly closes his eyes (IX/8), as earlier (III/1), and ven- 
tures to make mistakes in the eyes of the traditional Confucianists in order to 
further the state of his country as he sees it, 


IX/8 . Nhám mát dua chân lõi dao hing 


I close my eyes and venture into mistakes in the path of constant 
(virtues) 


while ctr Tri, continues his analogy of the balance, 


IX/7-8 Gió xing méi hay cáy có cúng, 
Déi theo ngiói tredc git nim hing. 
When the wind is violent, only then does one know that the trees and. 
grass are sturdy, 
The lineage follows (earlier) men who upheld the five constant 
(virtues) 


so supporting the Confucian tradition and arguing that only in a state of open 
warfare can one see how solid national spirit is. 

Tuóng's concluding stanza is both aggressive and defensive. Tuwèng 
questions Confucianism and the scholar-bureaucracy (X/1),% asking why one 
should commit mistakes in order to gain the support of the teacher (a direct blow 
at Tri) when the right course of action, he believes, lies outside this traditional 
oath (X/2) : 
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X/1-2 Dao hing chi truéc tháo cing ngay 
Lõi dao sao cho dáng mät thay. 


What was the path of the constant (virtues) before being virtuous as 
well as honest ? 

Why make mistakes (i.e. fail) in (moral) duty to be worthy of the 
teacher ? 


which Tri counters with 


X/1-2 Năm hing vên thiét tháo cùng ngay, 
Cuôc Ay ai xui khéo bán thay. 


The five constant (virtues) originally were truly virtuous as well as 
honest, 

On those occasions whoever exhorted them was skilful and busy as a 
teacher 64 


thus continuing his defence of the pre-French educational system. 

The land that the French had annexed was, Twèng claimed (X/3), at peace 
among its populace which was beginning (‘ shyly ', X/4) to accept the richness 
of its environment under the new, French, leadership (cf. Tri V/7). 


Then Tròng excitingly says : 
X/5-6 Nghia den * day tré tranh còn lêp, 
May tráng xem trói khó cánh bay. 


Literal meanings 95 teach the young, wrangles are still filled in, 
For white eyes (i.e. the blind) seeing the sky, it is difficult for wings 
to fly 


alluding to Dé Chiéu’s famous poem Chey gtác (see n. 26) and obliquely asking 
how a blind man can know the meaning of such things as he desoribes.** Tri 
(X/5-6) maintains that this is gut-feeling, while Twong concludes that it is also 
feeling on his part : 1 
X/7-8 Chi muôn ngày nào cho dáng togi, 

Giang son ba tinh h&y هذه‎ day. 

I only want some day to get what I want, to be satisfied, 


The rivers and mountains of the Three Provinces, their renown is still 
here. 


For ctr Tri, however, the conclusion of the poem is far from the conclusion of the 
topic it was discussing, the state of the nation, for, 


X/7-8  Môt tran gió dua xiéu nga cû," 
Hon thua chira quyét dé cing day ! 
A storm-gust of wind carries over, (successfully), the (uprooted) 


fallen grass, 
To win or lose is not yet decided, there as well as here | 


Strongly evident throughout these poems are the opposing views held by the 
initiator of the poetic dialogue, Tôn tho Tuéng, and its primary opponent, 
Phan vin Tri. Tuong is anti Confucianism, as an educational, moral and 
administrative system (though there are probably many personal reasons for 
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this stand); Tri is strongly in favour of it on all grounds, maintaining that 
Confucianism, properly learnt and properly practised, can be completely effec- 
tive. Tuóng, having been to France, and obviously impressed by the advanced 
development of Western technological, material and military culture, feels that 
Viét-Nam must learn from it, and that resistance is pointlessly self-destructive ; 
Tri continues the traditional stand against the invader: if one retains the 
proper spirit of resistance, there will eventually be success against the occupier, 
as earlier history has shown. Tuóng is willing to accept colonialization, Tri is a 
nationalist; Twòng holds that the traditional line has failed, Tri rebuffs this ; 
Tudng is a collaborator, Tri an abstentionist; Tréng, a promoter of French 
ideas, including French superiority on many levels, Tri, a mentor for the anti- 
French stand, very active in his literary and intellectual support of the forces of 
the resistance. Apparent also throughout the poetry is the sense of time: its 
immediacy and its duration from the perspective of success. ctr Tri encapsulates 
this in a searching question : 
Bao thud dem vé co nhât thing 
(Giàu 1970: 86) 


How much time (is there to be) to bring back the opportunity to 
unify? (Cám hodi 1/7) 
So too is the sense of vision and understanding; of what is meant through 
metaphor, symbol, allusion—regardless of what kind: classical, contemporary, 
historical, literary—with which both sets of poems abound. 

Attitudes towards moral rectitude (nghia fK) versus crookedness; right 
action resulting from proper education and training versus improper action 
through inadequate instruction; proper versus salaried reputation, make the 
polemio redolent of Vietnameseness, of Confucian and other Asian philosophical 
awareness, of nationalism attacking proposals for the implanting of Western 
culture (la mission civiltsatrice), ideology, colonialism. ctr Tri’s language is 
more scholarly, more refined, more exquisitely poetic than Twèng’s; his com- 
mand of the thé liên hóan style is more powerfully controlled, ® his literary and 
historical allusions more erudite and clearly expressed (although Tuwong may 
have had personal reasons for keeping some references hidden); his skill at 
metaphor is greater; his clarity of thought, enabling him to show up Trung and 
his attempts to further French learning, and thereby to continue to support the 
value of traditional style scholar-official education, is impressive. The poetic 
battle was captivating then as it is now, and has been the subject of much 
literary and political controversy (e.g. Giáng 1960: 280; Gidu 1970: 71-2). 
One can certainly see from the T thuát how rich the levels of understanding are 
in the language, in the literary references; and how relevant the argument 
posed by Tôn tho Twèng and answered by Phan van Tri in the late 1860s was 
to the struggle for national independence and reunification that was achieved in 
1976. 

Ironically, however, within the context of military and intellectual literary 
resistance to the French invasion, one may regard Tuèng’s decision to support 
the foreigners, for a multiplicity of reasons at that time, as revolutionary; Tri’s 
as traditional, conservative. Following the apparent failure of open armed 
resistance, a reassessment, a reinterpretation—and hence a variant under- 
standing—of the situation in its social, political, ideological, national, and 
other contexts was made, and a rekindling of Vietnamese national spirit took 
place. Awareness of the Vietnameseness of cr Trys hoa vån, his ‘ capping 
rhymes ’, dawned. 
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As is to be expected, since the Second World War, Vietnamese interpretation 
has varied according to the writer’s understanding of the context in which the 
poetry was written and to the individual writers and their intentions. Viet- 
namese literati may well feel some sympathy for Twèng in his propagation of 
the potential of French modernization since this approach was furthered by 
those who later (in the period 1895-1913, at least) felt that military resistance 
was no longer possible and that one had to defeat the colonialists by their own 
means—as was proposed by the Déng kinh nghia thuc, for instance. Still, 
Tuèng was regarded as a collaborator and this did not meet with much favour 
(it linked him with Truong vinh Ky and others who adopted the same approach) 
except perhaps among some members of the Roman Catholic community, parti- 
cularly in the South. Some literary historians may, therefore, either have mis- 
understood or have deliberately misinterpreted the context and meaning of the 
polemic, To maintain, for example, that Twèng was ‘ un grand lettré de lan- 
cienne école confucéene’ (Nguyén 1961: 37) when he had failed low-level 
examinations and had cheated at them—a fact not mentioned by several who 
are pro-Ludéng—seems odd; his demeanour in the polemic (actually showing 
considerable forebearance) was also advanced as that of a quán-ttt ‘ a (Confucian) 
superior man ' (Thanh Lang 1957: 67), again a strange proposal when one looks 
into his pre-French life. 

An opposing view held in Northern Viét-Nam is that he was always attempt- 
ing to deceive the public, his audience, by his poetry, and in particular by the 
Tu thudt (Giáp 1971: 423-4, no. 549), but that every time he ‘ broadcast’ a 
poem, its deceptive nature was unveiled by a nationalist who responded, ‘ cap- 
ping ’ it. Certainly, one can see part of his intention in life through his poetry ; 
he thought that helping the French was rational and useful, something that he 
tried to do until his death of malaria in Hànói in 1877 (whereas armed attack 
against them was not of any value), and in this he sowed the seeds of later 
political action. He was also a talented poet, as his verses show immediately, 
and he must be treated with close attention on all levels and in all aspects of 
study. 

The fact that ctr Tri was highly regarded by the nationalists, the communists, 
and their supporters, led to opponents claiming that Twèng was misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. An opposition of political ideology, of pro- and anti-French 
sentiment, is once again very apparent; interestingly, in où Tri's hoa vdn it is 
not simply Confucianism that is being proposed, it is that element of philosophy, 
of regional thought, of cultural expression, that forms part of the warp and weft 
of the culture, and it is Vtetnameseness that Tri presents. In this, in the success- 
ful rejection of Twèng’s propositions in the Tw thudt, and in the superb language 
of his hoa vûn, resides Tri’s immediate and continuing popularity. For, in 
Viét-Nam, as elsewhere, the search for wealth and honours is age-old and its 
ability to corrupt has been long observed by the poet-official, but perhaps this is 
more openly so m countries within the sphere of Chinese influence. Several 
centuries earlier, another Vietnamese assessment of a similar commercial situa- 
tion was pithily noted by Nguyén binh Khiém (1491-1585) : 

dao no, nghia này tram tibng 
nghe thói thinh thinh lai ds tiên 
(Schneider 1974: 640) 
That way, ethics, this way duty, just words one hears, 
One hears them stop, and clink again as cash. 


Phan vin Tri’s conclusion, on the other hand, is one of hope, morality, 
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with even a suggestion of self-righteousness: a stand that is bound to meet the 
critical approval of people who espouse these views. It is certainly to be 
approved of by any who reject colonialism, collaboration with a foreign power, 
and who support movements for national independence. In spite of the elements 
of contradiction inherent in state Confucianism, socialist realists and many other 
nationalists seem very ready to accept cir Tri’s ending to his Cám hodi (X/7-8), 
for Tri knows what will happen ! 


X/7-8 Nhà nuéc môt mai xoay van thái 
Cói Nam chung huéng hói tháng binh (= cf. I/1) 
(Giàu 1970: 89) 


The nation, one tomorrow, will change its destiny to one of peace, 
The South in common will enjoy reunion in peaceful equilibrium. 


The meaning is crystal clear; it was the context that then needed to be, and 
now has, changed. 


1 In Chinese characters the names of the two protagonista are Tên tho Tròng 25 K pi, Tròng meaning 
primarily ‘good omen ', then, ironically, ‘ happiness’, while Phan vin Tr w fi X {f Tr, ‘worth’, also 
means ‘ bemg on the job, on duty, henoe a responsible character on a reputable task’ One of the problems 
facing accurate interpretation of written material from the transitional, and pre-Frenoh, period is the lack of 
onginal manuscripts so that one can be sure of the exact reading of the text, a problem that is enlarging as 
nûm and Hdn- V4 materials become more scarce, and misunderstanding has increased One amusing example 
ı8 that Phan vän T's given name has been proposed to me as irt $ ‘ to govern’, relevant to lus training and 
potential but not to his actual employment ‘Good Omens’ and ‘ Worth’ fit better the hoped for livelihoods 
and future aspirations of the two poets in their dialogue discussed above However, the homophony of 
Vietnamese and the fact that the poems would have bean recited aloud to an audience enabling 1t to take on 
much lateral thought and association of 1deas, permitted a very wide range of levels of possibly related meaning 
and provided very frurtful grounds for the poets (e g. nn. 11, 49) 

{A shorter version of this paper, without the Vietnamese texts, has appeared in R. H. Taylor and P M. 
Hobart (ed ) Context and meaning sn South East Asta, Cornell University Press, 1986 ] 

tor Tn expressed tlus in a highly metaphorical poem, Cát ch zay (The rice mill) which was a symbol 
for a hard-working man who sacrifices everything for his country : 


Công danh duca thé db a tay 

Ra ggo cüng nhé cái obi xay. 

My trân chi sòn con gió by, 

Träm vòng nào nai stro lung lay. 

Món ráng no chi lo mong tré, 

Tráo hong khen ده‎ khéo dát bày. 

Bao quán thet trên màn thét 01201, 

Hiëm vi còn giÿo phi ra tay. — (Giàu 1970: 73-4) 


For honour and fame within this world, I defy anyone to equal it. 
To husk nee, all depend upon the rice mill. 
What're a few struggles (that) it’s put off by storms of wind and dustt 
A hundred turns and (still) its not unsteady. 
It’s worn down its teeth to serve its master (and) yearns to have them baok, 
When it’s stuck meide ite throat," who does it commend as artful to reset and arrange (1t ın proper working 
order) b 
It minds not if te (grinding-)stones are both worn down, 
(It’s full of) hate because the enemy’s still here, ıt must grind on (1e until the enemy is expelled) 
(cf Thông 1979. 201-2, no. 448) 
2 Used to symbolize a man who chokes and greves inside, like a rice mill getting jammed, when he sees his 
country demolished and he cannot do anythmg about it. 

> Or, as is really meant ‘ . gs artful to make up truthless stories (and make it [i e. him] gag) t 

3 Among them, Gia Dinh was especially dear to Tw. Dito as ıt was the birth-place of his mother, and of 
many ancestors, his desire to regain 15 was an expression of his filial piety 

4 Nguyén dinh Chiéu (= Dê Chiéu), in lus Vt&ng cu Phan thanh Gidn (Respects to the deceased Phan thanh 
Gin) concluded Très ddt tè dûy mac nó thu (Thb 1957 144) ' The world (1e Viét-Nam) from now wears 
the autumn wind’, and, since the autumn wind 1s also the west wind, he mphes that Viét-Nam 18 covered by 
the French and that, following ou Gièn’s death, there is none among the scholar-bureaucracy capable of 
effectively resisting French expansion 

5 Two of ou Gián's sons—Phan (thanh) Tôn (= Tong) and Phan (thanh) Liém—had organized. military 
action agamst the French soon after them father’s death, action indicative of the concept of filial piety (Asé, 
MSC a1do 3) central to Confucianism 
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* Ths was Yén Guang Bi š (87 8.0.-48 A D ), better known as Yin Ziling I F Be (HV Nghiêm Té 
Làng), a close friend of the emperor Guängwü Jt; f (reg 25-57) of the Hou Hàn, whom he helped re-found the 
dynasty, after which he withdrew into the countryside to fish early ın the morning and till the fields late m 
the evening. Likening humself to Nghiém Tir Lang, oi Tn exclaimed 


Nguón hb: Nghiêm Lang cé bibt ching, 
Lang ta ý gi dô aı bång?  (Nhât Tám 1956a. 20) 


Hey men, Nghiêm Ling, do you know? 
Our heart, in your opmion, young fellow, challenges who equally ? (1e who equals us f) 


He may, however, have drawn the analogy with Ngmêm Lang from Dé Clu&u, for ın the latter’s famous 
truyén (verse-novel) Luo Ván Tin, we find a reference to Nghıém Lang (Chi$u 1968 66, L 517) ‘The 
story of Luc Van Tiên ' ı8 a powerful allegorical autobiography which was an immediate success and created in 
southern Viét-Nam an mstant nval to the national epic, the Truyén Kim Van Kidu (The story of Kim, Van 
and Kitu), which had been written by Nguyén Du (1765-1820) some fifty years earher (see Thông 1983). 
This too was an allegorical autobiography m which the author assumed the guise of the mam character, the 
woman Thúy Kiéu, and rt contains a background rich in social, political, and historical comment and informa- 
tion relating principally to Northern and Central Viét-Nam, to which Luo én Trên adds a splendid Southern 
counterbalance. 

7Thi-khoa Nghia, ع‎ traditional Confucianist scholar-bureaucrat of Central Vietnamese origin, withdrew 
from service as county-chief (én-pht) of Trà Vang in Vinh Long when the French began to take over Nam-ky 
and sought refuge ın Cán Tho province; he jomed the revolution of the lettrés in the South in 1868, becoming 
a member of or Trys Ty die movement, was arrested and impnsoned in Vinh Long, from which he was 
released on the mtervention of lus former friends who were now collaborators with the French, leading of 
whom was Tôn tho Tuwéng. He ıs particularly famous for hus beautiful and umpressive classical theatre 
play (tudng hát bó) Kim Thach kj duyên (The miraculous union of Kim and Thaoh) (Nhât Tám 1956b 
19-57, Khué 1966 315-6, Anh 1967 22b-28b; Giàu 1970: 90-91), which Huynh m&n Dat helped him 
edit. 

* Seo nn. 26, 29 

* Phan thanh Gián and lus colleague, Lam duy Hiép, who both mgned the treaty of 1862 conceding the 
three Eastern provinces to the French 

10 Tir Tht (MSC Xú Shù # HE) was a loyal supporter of Luu Bi (MSC Lau Bà Xf 68) (162-223), emperor 
of Thuc (MSC Sha $j), of the Tam Qubo (MSC Sangué = [E] ‘ Three Kingdoms ' 220-64). Tio Tháo (MSC 
Cáo Cad ¥ 3& 155-220), emperor of Nguy (MSC Wè fit), the moat powerful of the Three Kingdoms and the 
one which was based m north China, wanted his service 80 he kidnapped Tir Thü's mother and wrote him a 
letter ın his mother's style pleading with him to desert Luu Bi and surrender to Tao Théo, which her son did 
When she saw him in Tào Tháo's court, she was overoome with shame, railed against him and commutted 
suicide, dishonouring him utterly. 5 

11 Tròng used the tám câu Dudng ludt (MSC Tánglu baju Mp fk /X رت‎ the 7-word, 8-hne stanza), 
putting in as the final and therefore compulsory rhyme five words 1n -os, all with a limited range of meaning, 
except for the very slilled and erudite, and thus oreated a new rhyming scheme, called the vån Ti Thi 
(The Tir Tht rhyme) from the poem in which it first appeared (Nhat Tám 1956a . 15, n. 2) (of Gouin [1957 
1806a], whose entry is translated m error from the incorrect Chinese character reference; also see n 1). 
Among Tuéng’s contemporaries who responded with poems in this new rhyme were Huynh mln Dat (Nh&t 
Tam 1956b 11) and Bin hu Nghia (ibid., 39-40, noa 7-8). 

4 Tn traditional operatio theatre, red representa loyalty, white treason, white eyes are also indicative of 
blindness (see below, nn 41, 65, 66). 

13 Thin, scraggly beards, as opposed to thiok ones, represent mainoerity. 

14 Parasols are either ceremonial apparel or symbols of political authority. 

16 It ıs generally believed that collaborators forget ther origms and turn against their compatriots 

14 It may also refer to ou Gidn’s poem of 1842. 


Thong vua mn chúa phái ra di 

Bin rin làm chi thói nit nhi 

Mubn dám Triréng-an mau trò lu 

Vào cháu bé ngoc kéo lòng suy. (Son 1962 Va, 236) 


Lo the lang and respecting the lord one must go out (to serve them) 

Tf one has ties that make ıt impossible to leave, what do they do for the manners (1e moeurs) of woman(-land) ? 
A thousand leagues to Trudng-an (= Chéng-än, capital of Tang dynasty China), quickly one returns, 

To enter the party of the jade step or else feelmgs weaken 

[The eroticism and sexual allusiveness common in much Vietnamese poetry ıs rewardingly present here, 
given the poet's lugh mandarinal status.] 

17 Tên phu nhân was the only daughter of the Ngô (MSC Wú 5) ruler Tôn Kiên (MSC Sün Jun 25 HX 
d 192), and younger mster of his son, Tôn Quyén (MSC Sun Quán 94 Hj, 181-252); she did marry Luu Bi 
(see 1L 3, 4, 6, 8). 

18 téng may again refer to Phan thanh Tóng (n 6 above), this possible association has made some writers 
(eg Giáng) suggest that Tuóng was here confiding with Tr on the tricky nature of his ambience" that of a 
patnot takmg an obviously different surface approach from the abstentioniste to the French presence. 

19 Giang-dóng عد‎ an area in (south-)eastern China; a popular name for a region mstoncally part of Ngô 
Hán here ıs the short form for the name of the state Thuo Hán Thanh (1967 1252a) has: ‘A thousand 
autumns  .'for the beginning of this lme 
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# The Tu thudt is written in a Táng dynasty prosodic style, the tám cfu Duong ludt, which, when jomed 
mto a set of poems with an interlocking set of rhymes, هد‎ known in Viét-Nam as the thë hén hodn (tk 3& 8 
MSC kán Audntf) ‘linking body’. The piece 1s normally divided into ten or more stanzas of which the very 
first and the very last lmes of the whole poem are usually exactly the same, the last word or last few words 
of the first verse become the first of the followmg and so on, verse after verse, providing the ' lmk ' ; the major 
rhymmg word, which is the last of the lines 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, must, if there 18 to be a ' capping verse’ (hoa vån, 
gee n. 22 30 Bf), be identical in that hoa vån, and the tonal prosody of each line in level (bång, 
MSC Z6) or oblique (trdo, MSC zè JK) tone words must be similarly identical 

bd er Tròng expected or intended his Ty thugt to be replied to is uncertain, although earlier Àoa od» 
may well have made him aware of the possibility. Stall, with ot Tris first ‘capping verse’, the Tw thudt 
and rephes developed into an exoitmg poetic duel, each writer often able to make telling reference to, or 
creative use of, ideas m his opponent’s last or earlier stanzas. The thrust of Trj's first and following answers, 
however, put Tuéng moreasingly into a parrying position from which he attempted several sorties (e.g. 11/8, 
V/8, VII/1) but usually he retreated before the rapier-lke language of the yo poet In Trys 
I have translated references to Twèng m the third person (' he’, ‘ his") for, while direct reference (‘ you’, 
' your ’) is implied, Tri ıntends to belittle his opponent and talk about him to his audience Except for some 
mternal evidence (e.g. n. 36 below) which implies a stanza by stanza duel, 15 قد‎ more logical to assume that 
Tong presented his political choice of collaboration with the French by a complete set of the Tw thudt 
which Trj then answered stanza to stanza in his Hoa vån, providing us with a forceful two-sided literary 
contest. 

# The purpose of hoa vån (see n 20) ıs to answer the ideas expressed in the other poem to which one is 
responding either in agreement or in disagreement. 

n Tung was sufficiently impressed by his vist to Paris and Madrid with cy Gidin to ‘ transcreate ' mto 
Vietnamese as Téy phù nkát ký (Diary of a journey to the West, ie France) (Giáng 1960. 164-89), Phan 
thanh Giin’s St trink nhåt ký f 32 8 fz (Diary of the envoy's itinerary) (Togn 1919, 1921). Thus is a deserrp- 
tive text in which cu Gidn records how ke was impressed, among other things, by aspects of French material 
culture and technology such as trains and artificial streetlighting at mght Suoh, as 1/3-4 demonstrate, were 

of modernization that T wished to introduce to Nam-ky. 

* The Vietnamese texts on which these translations are made are to be found m Giàu (1970) ; the sources 
for other versions, or poems, not found there, are referred to specifically. Naturally, all translations are my 
own unless otherwise indicated (e.g. n 64). The first five of Tuóng's and Trj's poems were also translated by 
Trrong bau Lam (1967: 81-6) S hae sparsely annotated versions offer an interesting comparison with the 
translations presented here. Lám's translations are much more free, both in language and textual order, and 
tend to ignore mformation provided in textual notes by editors like Giáng (1982: 112-23; 1977: 119-30). 

Linguistically the poetry is exciting, mnce Southern Vietnamese dialect vermons of words ocour frequently, 
widening rh opportunities and strengthening the poets’ political and cultural commitments; however, 
as 1s already well known, the tranalation of poetry mto poetry 18 seldom possible and, sinoe wh demands a 
different pers for some of the Vietnamese that enables the construction of the thé hên hoàn, its possibilty is 
lessened further Still, the primary concer in this paper 1s to transmit meaning as closely as possible, though 
m as ' poet2o ' a language as can be achieved. Meanwhile, other interpretations, especially of possible allumons, 
are most weleome. 

Tron dat ody nên cudo chiên tranh (Gièu 1970 : 86) ' Heaven and Earth brought about the state of war’,‏ *2/[ هد 
says où Tri in his Cûm hods (Heartfelt recollections) (Nhât Tam 1968a: 38-43; Gidu 1970: 88-9), another‏ 
set of ten poems in the thë lión hoàn pattern which, although obviously mspired by Tuwèng's Ty thudt, and‏ 
therefore a continued consideration of the problem, was a personal poetic expression of his ideas on the topo.‏ 
These poems, and some particular lmes like this one, have led certain Vietnamese writers (e.g. Giáng, 1960:‏ 
to propose, in a very subjectrve manner, that Trj had, by this time, actually changed his earlier stand to‏ )278 
come round more to Twòng’s point of view.‏ 

3* Bên Nghé, an old name for the area around Saigon, and including Gia Dinh province, as a site of French 
military atrocity, was first written about m a moving and now famous poem by Dé Ohıêu, Chay, gide (Fleemg 
from bandits) : 


Tan chg vira nghe ting súng Tay, 

Môt bàn oi thé phút sa tay | 

Bò nhà lü tré lo xc chay, 

M&t 5 bay chim déo dát bay. 

Ban Nghé ota tiên tan bot nuo, 

Déng-nai tranh ngói nhuóm màu máy. 

Hi trang dep loan ray dáu vángt 

Nt d$ din den مقس‎ nan này!  (Giäu 1970: 46, Thd 1957. 108) 


The market melts away as soon as 1t hears the sound of western (i e. Frenoh) guns, 
A chess board, so in an mstant 1¢ falls from the hand. 
Fleemg ther homes hordes of children run aimlesaly here and there, 

ther nests flooks of birds fly swooping hither thither. 

ghé’s riches melt hike foam, 
عدم‎ Naı’s” roof thatches and tilea^ form dye the colour of clouds (1.e become ashes) 
I ask you, quellers of rebellion (1e Vietnamese imperial troops), this time where have you gone? 
Be brave enough to let the common-folk (ht black people) be caught in this calamrty le 

(cf. Thóng 1979; 197, no. 433) 


* A very descriptive metaphor, since Chinese chess (cé ted-ng [ht. ‘ chess general '], HV twong ky ‘ elephant 
chees Pica highly popular game, often played out on the pavements, that 15 one of military strategy; the 
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market place ıs the chess board and قد‎ the centre of the village, an important battle site; should the chess 
board be upset the whole of that game 1s lost, not only the posttions of the pieces, the strategy of the game, 
intended moves, but also the whole environment of the game (= the village) 18 destroyed, and soon. . 

5 Dóng Nai (Deer Field) is a reference to Southern, as distant from Northern and Central, Vié+-Nam ; 
* roof thatches and tiles’ mean the houses of the poor and rich, for Nam-ky was, at this time, the rice-bowl of 
the nation, kanos boti very wealthy atid quique 

° A highly iromo line | 

Bên Nghé reours ın نه‎ Trys Cóm hods VIL/6 : Bim Nghé buin riéng phán có săng ‘ Bên Nghé was especially 
sad at the fate of the grass of coffins’. 

27 A oriticiam of this appears in the Cám hodi H/1. 

** zdng vdng bamcally means ‘ hurnedly, quikly'; of. Trj IV/6, IX/1. 

29 hunt the deer ’ takes the mformed member of the audience straight back to Dû Chi8u’s poem and to 
the specıfo regional reference, Dông Nar. 

to the polemu of verse I between Twòng and où Tri, Thi-khoa Nghla wrote a poem responding 

to Tuóng's argument (NhAt Tim 1956b 37-8) olearly showing his views, and following Tri's rhymes : 


Dép lai bat ' Tw Thudt' cda. Ton tho Twèng 
Anh hing sáu tinh thidu chi day | 
Dat de gung pan den M này. 
Ngon hra Tam Tán phtng dát cháy, 
Chim máy Ngt qty l&p tró1 bay. 
Him ntreng non rám toan oh thu 
Cáo logn virén hoang tháo oó ngày. 
Mat ivo oim throng din nuda Na 
Dên Nam tre cå dé lung lay. (Gan 1970. 90-1) 


Answering the ' Tw thudt’ of Tên tho Tung 

In heroes, the Six Provinoes lack what here | 
Where (did MAT) MUN the rivem and emery (= the nation) to reach thus state ? 
The flames of the Tam Tán* rise strongly and the earth burns, 
The cloud clusters of the Ngfi qüy fill the sky fying. 
Tigers depend on thickly wooded mountains for shelter and support, meaning to wait for the (night) day, 
Foxes disorder the abandoned gardens, reclaiming them will have ita day. 
In one corner (i e the 3 eastern provinces) I feel sorry for the people of water and fire, 
(Who says that) ın the Temple of the South all the main pillars® are easy to make unsteady ! 

* Tam Tán (MSC sän Qin = Æ) are the three generals who helped the founder-emperor of the Hán (MSC 
Hàn $k 206 8 c.-8 A D.), and were ennobled by him as the ‘ Three Heroes ' (Tam Inét, MSC sûn jé = #4) 

> Ngü qûy (MSC Wu N T 2&) ' The Five (youngest) Brothers ', were the Wü نفل‎ 37 fk, the Five Dynasties 
(907-59), who fragmented China after the fall of the Tang, each attempting to gain total control of the kingdom 
until final defeat by the Tông (MSC Sóng 4) (960-1279) Dragons (= clouds, royalty) are flying about the 
country fighting. 

01 whose aaa ‘ announcing revolt ın the abandoned farm-gardens, 1e the 3 eastern 
provinces ', 

“nu Cc la also means ' the country at war’, while its bamo meaning evokes the imago of water ablaze 
under oil alight 

e try cd ‘the mam pillars’ are the highest rankmg dignitaries in the imperial court (the Temple of the 
South, also a reference to the Temple of Confucius) and here refers primarily to the nationalists who are like 
these central pillars, and there 18 no one who can shake them. 

71 of, Tring 11/2 for, should you make a good reputation, you should preserve it whatever the oiroum- 
stances, avoiding its sale—a definitely traditional, Confucian, and general Vietnamese cultural, approach, for 


mua danh ba van (if one) buys a reputation for 30,000 piastres, 
bán danh ba dûng. one sells it for three. 


5 Tri, in Ius Cám hodi 1/34: 


xe nga rôn ràng xe ngwa khách 
nuco non vun quén nwo non minh (Giàu 1970- 88) 


Horse-drawn carriages looking busy, horse-drawn carnages of guests (Lo. the French, though it can refer 
to the Chmese too) 


(Their) country piles up prancingly on our country 


presents a disenchanted vinon of the domunating French presence that Tuóng never desombes. Thanh 
(1987. 1247a) suggests that Tuóng 1s talang up the pmnoiple. ze truce gay ze sau phds tránh ' if the carnage 
m front breaks (down), the carnage behind 16 must avoid it’, in order to mook the defeated literati, of tradi- 
tional Confucian persuasion, who must be avoided 

2 nha dên ‘the temple’ may also allude to the resistance fighters and their mentors of. Bai htu Nghia's 
poem n. 30 1.8. 

#4 Trj I2. Lubng bêt trách nguds chång trách minh ‘He only knows how to others, not to 
reproach himself’, here, neatly, with trách, ‘ to reproach ’, picks up the story of the peor th of the house-lizard, 
a legend about a wealthy man called Thach Sing who believed that he owned something of everything and, on 
finding out that he did not, died ın distress while reproaching the others in his household and not thinking 
that he may have been to blame for gaps in possession, hence knowledge. He was then reborn as a house- 
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hzard which chatters constantly, bemoaning his lot and sooldmg others (Ngoo 1934 67-8) In Southern 
Vietnamese, trách also sounds like trát, very close to the noise a house-lizard actually makes 

Ironically, one finds half of Twéng’s Ime 4 in Dd Chidu’s Diu Phan Công Tong (see p. 331 above)‏ قد 
(The 1957 109, IV/4) with which many of lus Tw thudt verses’ rhymes appear identical.‏ 

35 mank ı8 ° a large sea-gomg junk with many sails ’, hence où Trj changes ite size (någ), alluding (especially 
in Southern Vietnamese dialect pronunciation) to mång, ‘a raft; small fishing craft’ This play on dialect 
pronunciation may have provided Tuéng with the idea for the very powerful mage in his line V/3 &moe 
màng is ‘a net’, and mang nhén كد‎ ‘ a spider's web’, 

?' The Vietnamese have a delightful sense of language-based humour and are always looking for puns 
(e.g. Hóa, 1955), if ıt seems appropnate, they will be as nsqué as possible. So, while the French were 
to introduce them language and culture as la mssston csvutsatrice, they eet up schools like l’École des Stagiaires 
for trammg interpreters, as well as a French and quêc ngi press, in which they gave many instructional 
discours, such as those given by Ernest Luro, ' Leçons sur l'administration vietnamienne’. The Vietnamese, 
not wishing to muss an opportunity, took discours, for example, and transliterated 1t dit-cua (dit ° buttook ; 
arse’, cua ' crab’, lit. ' orab's arse’) Senior French adnunistrators were similarly depicted: Albert Sarrault 
became Sa-ré (lit. prolapse accelerates), Kleboukowsli was Cé lu bù (ht. what, on a spree, eh !), and Paul 
Doumer was transliterated as Du/Du me See also IV/1. tan/thàng hoang 

39 The dialect opportunity 1s the Southern Vietnamese reading of cámg, which can be cin, in prosodic 
style, both are bang rhymes, so it could be read can and m nêm written #£ ‘to be dry’; tame is mphed in 
Tuóng's line, grief definitely expressed by Tri (IV/4); the literary leap takes us to a line drawn from an 
untitled poem by the Tang dynasty poet Li Shangyin 32 py BR (812-56) Layts chéng Ava lès shi gan (Quán 
J. 539, p. 6168, 1 16/4) (HV Lap ov thành hor lê iy can ‘ the tame it takes for) wax to burn to 
become grease (bt. “ cinders”), tears begin to dry’) (although the Chinese text actually begms: ‘ Candle 

becomes ashes. .’). 

33 chua dé ldo may also be translated — ' rt ıs not yet easy to be deceitful’; the original text in nôm should 
solve any misunderstanding 

40 ánh cá normally means ‘ to fish by the use of a narcotic (more recently, explosives), then oclobbermg thr 
fish’, but may mean ' to wager’. 

4 Although Tròng ontacizes IV/5 Nguòs truong mát ngáo dûn tróng bao ‘ People swell their eyes popped 
at a couple of pupils of silver’, where tréng ‘ pupil of the eye’ may also mean ‘ noose, lassoo; snare’, while 
' pupil of silver’ may refer either to aged people or to those who are blind, ın both cases hardly worthy of 
any impression (see above) 

Some Southern Vietnamese think that Tuèng ıs referring m lines IV /5-6 to Truong Dinh and to Phi Cau, 
another partisan killed by the French (Gidu, 1970: 82, nn 6-6) où Tri's reply here (IV/5-6) implies that 
Tuèng ıs constantly accepting favours, inoluding financial ones, from the French. 

42 Some Vietnamese writers who are pro-Tuong (e.g Nguyên. 1981: 10) maintam that this shows he loved 
his sovereign (‘ mother hen ') but that he cared for his people (‘ chicks ") more, accepting responsibility for 
them (1.e. becoming their ‘ mother hen ’) m an attempt to bring them peace and prosperity through working 
for the French. By contrast, one should perhaps recall the ca-dao (folk-song) whioh proclaims, me gd con vit 
chit chru /måy ddr di ghè nang mu con chóng ‘ the mother hen and the ducklings cackle/for several generations 
the stepmother pampers the husband's children ', which poses a question what point 18 there for ‘ the chicks " 
(the Vietnamese people) to be filially pious towards & ‘ stepmother’ (= ' the mother hen’, 1.0. Tròng and 
other Vietnamese asmatants to the French) and a ‘ stepfather ' (the French) who has replaced the established 
‘ father ' (the Emperor, and his court), since there 18 no valid family relationship ın any sense f 

* The nghia den (ht. ‘ black meaning ', whence ‘ literal meanmg ’) (see Twèng X/5) 15 that the spider 18 
exceptionally clever ın catching the dragonfly But what, then, ıs the ‘ figurative, the metaphorical meaning ? 
(ngkia bóng, lit ' shadow meaning, spirit meaning ’), if there قد‎ one? Who 18 the spider? Sınce the French are 
the ‘ tiger ’, and the Vietnamese court at Hub are the ' fox ' (most probably), the ‘ spider ’ could well be Tên 
tho Tudng and the ‘ dragonfly ' that group which flittered along the edge (V/8), the members of Trys anta- 
French movement (cf. Giáng 1960. 142). 

44 The legend of the tiger and the fox (with reference to the Judge Hare stories of the Khmer area t) rs 
presumably in the background to these lines. 

45 sj ‘ sparrow ' could also be mterpreted by an audience as 33/24 ‘ to dissect, out up’, so* ‘ As for the wild 
goose, although rts feathers are damaged, where does ıt fear being cut up 1 ' 

** Nhan Cáo Khanh (MSC Yén Gäoging 8] J fl, 692-756), governor of the Thwèng-son (MSC Chángshan 
$ us) district durmg the Tang dynasty revolt of An Léo Bon (MSC An Lüsh&n 5 بقع‎ ili [-757]) (Pulleyblank, 
1955), was forced to surrender to the rebels and, story hes it, refusing to give up his allegiance, reviled the 
rebels who therefore out out lus tongue; still he showed no fear, and died. 

‘7 Khuht, Nguyên (MSC Qu Yuin Ai K, pagent ep statesman and poet of the kingdom of Bé 
(MSC Chi 4) d the Warrmg States Period, was villified by an enemy so that, on his return home, he 
drowned himself in the Mich-la (MSC Mf6 78 #8) River (Hawkes, 1959: 11-15) 

48 Tri V/7 is based on the thdnh ng (proverb) kiên co nhs tác FL BL 177 44 ‘ see the opportunity then m 
these circumstances act’ The histoncal and more recent associations this universal doublet may suggest are 


** A later comment on this behaviour and to Tréng VHI/8 ıs Trin Tê Xuong's Lám quan (‘ Lots of 
mandarins ’) 
Û phd hàng Sang that lim quan, 
Thành thi den kit, Dbo thi lang. 
Chéng chung vo cha kia cê Bô, 
Dau láy quan xin no chú Hàn (Khué 1966: 396) 


In Big Rattan Guild Street, my! there are lots of mandarms. 
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* City Security ' is pitoh-black, ‘ Schools ' 18 spotty !* 

Inextricably mixed with (lots of) husbands, the wife " over there 18 Mrs. ‘ Finance '! 

To succeed at exams, bowing and scraping, the mandarm begs uncle academicians far removed 
a Upstarts whose physical appearance 18 sufficient to betray them lowly social origin, 
» Indicative of continual adultery 
® This is met by cù Trj m his Cam hods VI/4-5 . 


Cánh thu hiu hát hêt mua bay 
Bóng s&u sóng ngä thuyên cåu dåp 


The autumn landscape (wind) [remember that this refers to the Frenoh, n. 4 above] blows lightly, drops of 

rain fly, 

In deep rivers waves tumble and fishing boata smk, 

a sombre statement, recognizing that the struggle for independence may be lengthy, as VI/3  Trud'ng vds 
las ras con gtd thòs (Giàu 1970 — 88), ‘ The roll-call (lit. “ tapestry ” [of the ancestors]) drags on and the storm 
winds blow ..’ 

al The sweet-scented, tasty lure or bait (mh) cannot entice the noble, precious (or crafty), fish, despite the 

ble outcome implied by the figurative meanmg of the traditional saymg mdo mbi câu cd ' catch tho 

t to hook the fish ' which 1s: “ a lure to make the people covetous ’. On yet another level, més may conjure 
up the idea of the ‘turtle’ which 1s a national symbol; and the ‘ precious fish’ (cd giy) 18 too, usually 
referrmg to the carp which, travelling up river to mate, leaps the waterfall and transforms itself into a dragon 
(see p 333 above), a symbol for success in the traditional examination system, something Tuéng did not 
achieve. The well-dwelling frog is also, on one occasion, met by an ocean-dwelling turtle with a completely 
different, wider, view of the world and is thus put to shame. 

Here, où Tri 18 recalling the action taken by the emperor Wénwáng X € of the Zhou Hj (HV Chiu) 
dynasty (1050 ?-256), who sent hus personal carriage to pick up a particular person and bring him back to 
Court to make him his general ; thus, the lang can act informally to choose the nght person at the right trme— 
the implication being that Tròng 1s pretentious and mistaken about his position. 

a Tr عر‎ here alludmg to the story of Triéu Phd (MSC Zhao Pü # # 921-91) of the Tông dynasty who, 
it قد‎ said, had a set of Analects (Luán ng ; MSC Lünyü Ei FF), one half to help the first emperor, Thé: të 
(MSC Tdisi X W) make the state, the other to help the second emperor, Thái tông (MSC Téwông X R) 
establish the dynasty and profess peace 

H Quite the contrary! Boe n. 7 above 

# Note the tuc-ngi® (saying): sing duo sao bang tháo trong ‘it 18 better to die pure than to live soiled’ 
(lit. ‘ living soiled, how is that equal to dying pure 1 °) 

** Some maintam that Tròng had attempted to persuade the French to let Nam-ky be self-governmg but 
that this negotiation too had failed (Nh&t Tám 19568. 29, n. 2) 

5! The moon, with which Tròng equates himself, is meant to be so bright that not even the clouds over 
three continuous autumns can obsoure it; sumularly, flowers that bloom ın the heat of midsummer over nine 
continuous summers are also still bright, so his ane and achievements shine through the attempted 
obscurmg and darkening of his reputation 

of. Trj, Cám hod: LX, esp. IX/1-2; Gidu 1970: 89‏ هد 

5% Several associations occur here. trót das ‘to make a mistake (doing something)’; trót dòi ‘to hve 
one’s life’, and, most importantly, (gr chdng) trót dòs ‘ to commit a serious blunder in old age’, all amed 
at undermming Twèng. 

© [s this dunng the reigns of Gia Long and his sucoessors to the ‘ present tame’ during that of Tw Dito, 
hence 1802-68, or longer? If not longer, then this 18 an interesting aside on the expected average length of 
(male) life, o. 25-30 years? See Tri 7111/8, also 

€ There 15 a Chinese legend that the daughter of an emperor'drowned in the Eastern Sea (a mgnrficant 
regional allusion) and then turned into a bird-star Because she was eo angry with the sea for depriving her 
of hfe as a human, she spent the whole Erstes cupi ee ee an attempt 
to fill it up and ‘kill’ it, unsuccessful because the sea is so vast (another point Trang made twice earlier, 
IV/2; VII/3). 

"bang ‘to be equal; balanced’ thang bing; cûn ‘weighing machine balance’ becomes ofa bång 
‘equlbnum’ The Sonthern Vietnamese reading can be cin bàn ‘scales; balance’, odn keo ‘scales’, a 
tonal association with the text's cin kéo ‘the weighing machine that weighs. .’. 

9 In Tudng’s defence, we must remember the very strong anti-Confucisnist upsurge ın both China and 
Viét-Nam over years not long past 

*4 As in China, so m Viét-Nam, the mat on which the schoolmaster sat as he taught Chinese characters 
and the Confucian classics to his young charges was a metaphor for the loyal scholar, always ready to serve his 
sovereign, It also provided the term ch tích (MSC shiüri + JẸ) ‘ master of the mat, chair person’ The 
metaphoncal importance of the mat 1s demonstrated by a poem written by a traditional mandarin, Ly vin 
Phto (1785-1849) - 


To a sitting mat 
You get rolled up and then unrolled again. 
Proud seat of scholars, jewels of the realm ! 
The master, rightly, often rests on you. 
For life you're straight and true—you brook no warp (Thông 1979 38, no. 96) 


*5See n 43. mgkia den ‘literal meaning’ (lit. ‘black meanmg’), m this context of learnmg, may be 
brought into sharper contrast with nghia bóng ‘ figuratave, metaphorical meanmg ' (lit ‘ shadow meaning’), 
in that the first, implymg as ıt does ' word-for-word meaning’, conjures up the traditional Chinese and 
Vietnamese dictionary formats and definitaons—written or printed in clear black characters On the other 
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hand, nghi bóng suggests the lack of clarity, of definition, that speech or theatre or shadow puppetry may 
engender The first suggests a point of reference, the second none, tho second needs the first to build on; 
given that, it can be very creative and exciting, and can be extremely appealing to the nimble and artistio 
minds of people hke Tri and T 

s The tráng and nghia den ‘of Tuómg's X/5-8 contrast sharply, as ‘ white eyes ” refer to blindness, 
and ‘ black meaning ' mmmediately brings ita opposite, ‘ shadowy meaning ’ to mmd, and that alludes straight 
away to the lack of clear thought and alao the blurred state of sight among those m various stages of blindness, 
especially cataract. Tuóng X/5. tranh còn lép may also (without the nóm onginal !) be translated—or 
understood through lateral thmking on hearing the poem read aloud—as ‘ thatched rooves also cover ', which 
suggests the re-establishment of farmers’ housing, supporting X/3-4. 

*' see Try’s Mat Vinh Long, 1 7, p 326 above. 

5* There 18 one startlmg exception II/3 chó: in an -e rhyme sequence unless the original were tré ‘ to 
decarve, dupe’, whence ‘ Intelligent people, busy and caring about reputation, are not duped 1" 


APPENDIX 
Tudng’s Tv thuát (Being autobiographical) 
and cir Tri’s Hoa vdn (Capping rhymes) 


Tudng I 
The rivers and mountains of the Three Provinces, their renown? is still here, 
Heaven and Earth incited what? that we should reach this state ? 
With lightning speed, perfectly straight, the steel wires stretch out, 
Clouds belch out pitch-black, dense’, the smoke of boats flies. 
Restlessly, secretly*, 1 feel I should ask for a place, 
I rejoice personally having been deeply worried! for days. 
The mouth of the tiger, the jaw of the dragon does not yet easily pierce (it), 
1 advise the young: Do not get mixed up in other people's business. 
Variants: # 1/1. T 1252a, B 132 van; NT 24 hay = ‘ still’. 
b 2. NT 24, B 132 chi zw = ‘ what Heaven and Earth’, i.e. 
‘the gods '. 
e 3. NT 24 nháng ‘ shining’ = nhodng ‘ when time passes like 
a flash of lightning ', chép. 


a 4. T 1252a nghst ‘id. 
e 5. B 132 chám ' haltingly, slowly ’. 
f 6. B 132, NT 24 lo biét ‘ concerned to know’. 


Tri I 
To win or lose is not yet decided®, there as well as here, 
It has not already obliged us to be like this. 
Bén Nghé (Buffalo Calf Jetty) doesn’t mind (the hardships of) the conflagration, 
of fires b 
(Nor) Cén Réng (Dragon Dune), although the dust> and ashes fly. 
wild animals, rabbits, we still wait for the time 
To throw the net and hunt the deer, (which will) also have their day. 
Do not borrow the breath of the tiger to frighten* the monkey for a short while, 
Our heart is iron? and stone (i.e. indifferent to pain, eto.), how is # unsteady ? | 


Variants : ® 1/1. NT 25 biét ‘ known’. 
b 4. NT 25 muói ‘mosquitoes’, hence: ‘the fighting 
villagers ' ? 
e 7. NT 25 rung ‘ id". 
4 8. NT 25 gáng dá ‘ cast iron and stone’. 
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Tuéng II 

Mind someone else's business again should you wish to acquire* fame and shame ; 

Who hires himself out takes care of jobs (and) rejects wrong action. 

(But) stupid youngsters and a deep well, I do not have the heart? to let them be 
together, 

The roads are long (lit. far), day and night, (yet) years do not wait. 

From the clothes one has already? seen the rolled up? (sleeves) of the craftsman, 

Whatever the horse-drawn carriages, I intend to recover the chess move. 

Lucky unlucky unlucky? lucky, where is it already definite ? 

The mouth of the (northern) house-lizard, the tongue of the southern’, let our 
ears ignore (them). 


Variants: a — II/1. NT 25 chde lày ‘ to barter for and get’. 


b 3. NT 25 nê, probably SVN for nê, rather than no: ‘ to open 
‘like a flower ’. 

e 5. NT 25 sé: ' one will see’. 

d 5. NT 25 rang, SVN for zûn; B 136, T 1252b chán ‘legs; 


feet ^, hence ‘ trousers and sleeves ’. 
e 7. B 186 may ‘lucky’. 


f 8. con than làn of the North is known as con mêt in the Centre 
and South; B 136 words 1-4; nhe chi ndng bác, a saying: 
‘as light as lead, as heavy as the North Wind’. 


Tri H 

Unsteady (his) heart of iron, already it bears shame (lit. dirt), 

Not investigating his own lot he skilfully talks of wrong action. 

Intelligent peoples, busy and caring about reputation, are not dazzled, 

Stupid kids are bewildered and frightened, years do not wait. 

The peace treaty was prepared for print by (the hand of) the craftsman, 

The business of fighting to win? or lose ts like a chess move.4 

Not yet avenging the home (i.e. the nation) to compensate for his debt to the 
nation, 

How oan he dare (be) face covered and with ears ignoring ! 


Variants: ®  I1/3. T 1017b chí ‘ men of will’. 
b 4. NT 25 de in lubng do ‘ only wait’. 
e 6. NT 25 nén ' so that’ (one loses). 
a 6. NT 26 cuÿc ‘ a chess game’. 


Tròng III 

With ears ignoring (them) and face* covered at a time when all is ruined, 

One thinks of the affairs? of the world adding shame to the affairs of self. 

Rising thickly, the ashes damage the path* of moral principle?, 

Obscuringly dust shuts the door of the nobility (lit. hair-pin and banded hat). 

On both sides the shoulders carry (on a pole) the five? heavy rules, 

À hundred piculs (weight), the bell hangs on one flimsy cord. 

Whether! buffalo or horse, whatever one calls me, I put up with it, 

While this person (lit. body) is still not spoken of (realistically), what can you 
say of my fame? 
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Variants: * 111/1. B 136 mát ‘ eyes’. 

. B 136 str ' affairs’ for vigo. 

. B 136, T 1252b nén ' foundation’; N 26 dán ‘ people’. 
. N 26 dao ngai for ~ nghia. 


. B 136 ba ‘three’: the ruler and official; father and 
80n; husband and wife. 

. N 26 ddu for dau; B 136 du. 

g 7. B 136 kêu ‘ the calling . . .' not chs. 


2 
ين‎ ow w جم‎ 


نهنا 
-J‏ 


Tri III 

How cans he have ignoring ears at a time when all is ruined ? 

He only knows how to reproach others, not to reproach himself. 

(lit. Reaching that point =) Being like that he still brags of a reputation for 
moral principle, 

Like this it is also called the doorway of the nobility ! 

Deep grooves (make one) miscalculate the containing (capacity)? of small boats, 

À heavy bell is boldly fastened by a thin cord. 

If the body has a certain renown, the tassels’ must have it (too), 

I counsel people: Let's treat the reputation seriously. 


Variants: ® 111/1. T 1018a dee ‘ id”. 
b 5. T 1018a vung ‘ and throw away (small boats) '. 
6 5. NT 26 thodn, SVN ‘ id.’. 
a 7. NT 26 du ‘ the small pot, i.e. the head’. 
e 8. NT 26, T 1018a ds trong ‘ love deeply . . à. 
Tuóng IV 


What can one say of (my) fame and function when all is completely ruined ? 

The ocean's vast, the heaven's high, one thinks again (there's) even more. 

Going up the mountain to catch tigers, it’s not yet easy to be impertinent, 

Going into the river to catch fish, isn't it obvious that one is condemned 
unjustly ? 

People swell their eyes popped? at a couple of pupils of silver, 

Individuals ooze loyal liver to pry up leaves of gold. 

Cheeping, I feel sorry for the brood of chicks that have lost their mother, 

It is also an attempt to date to be boastful (= self-assertive). 


Variants: 5 IV/6. B 138 nggo ‘ spurning; arrogant’; T 1252b, NT 26 ngdo 
‘ bugbear, bogy’, a variant of ngodo ‘a large, ugly, 
awesome statue to intimidate the young ?. 

b 8. T 1252b, NT 27 gdng gö ‘ (emphatic) to try hard’; for 
gò = ' an attempt to sharpen (one’s wit/personality, eto.) 
and dare to be boastful ’. 


Try IV 

Reputation does not talk of truly* contemptible men | 

One burns wax to become grease (lit. ashes), tears are no more. 
The two doorways of nobility shove one another back and belly, 
One famed and educated family, bereft, was completely destroyed. 
As the merchant exults (while) not yet experiencing his jade, 
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The poor man moves restlessly about when he encounters? gold. 
Caring for a person of the same literary upbringing, so must I remind (him): 
How is it easy for us to dare a name (i.e. reputation) that is boastful ? 


Variants: # IV/1. T 1018a thát la [a scanning error, JD; thát ‘ id."]. 
b 2. ibtd., cháy can ‘ flow inconsiderably ’. 
0 6. NT 27 thây ‘ sees’. 


Tudng V 


To be boastful, my strength is good, I rely on talent and knowledge, 
(Those) selling appearance and (those) moving lips are also from one (and the 
same) guild. 


(As) silk thread rolled around the wings of the dragonfly> (shows) the steadfast- 
ness? (determination)! of the spider, 

(So) the wind bears the breath? of the tiger, scaring the imposing looking? fox. 

If one is industrious and concerned, how does one wait for food to approach 
the mouth ? 

What miscaloulations! foresee® water rising from behind ? 

Good or bad, the story of life still has many paths!, 

(To those who are) dancing along the edge (i.e. making a commotion) I ask! : 
Let's not run away and hide. 

Variante : V/2. B 141 phwdng ‘ id.'. 

B 141 ruói ‘a fly’. 

. B 141, T 1252b kinh ‘ terrified’. 

. NT 27 kiên trí ‘ persevering intelligence ’. 

. B 141 metathesizes these. 

NT 27 cham ‘ haltingly, slowly ’. 

. NT 27 ngù ‘ expect’. 

NT 27 chuyên trò ‘ the conversation (of students) '. 

NT 27 rbi rm ‘ very mixed up and confused '. 


a 
b 
¢ 
d 
6 
t 
g 
h 
1 
1 B 141 khuyên ' (I) advise; counsel ’. 


Qo Cb ص ي‎ og wo w 


Tri V 

If one is being boastful the task must then be artful, 

Dishonest chaps (or) honest men, how are they from one (and the same) guild ? 

As for the wild goose, although its feathers are damaged, where is its fear of the 
sparrow ? 

The tiger going to lose its strength is easily defeated by the fox. 

The pupil (of the eye of the captive) Nhan, how® did it (= he) fear the knife 
approaching his tongue 5 

What did Khu&t worry about the water rising from behind ? 

If we see the means? (lit. machine) and find the right moment, we shall act, 

Wanting it to develop into a big task, we dare! to run away and hide! 


Variants: =  V/5. NT 28 dé ' easily’. 


b 5. T 1018a có ‘ neck’. 

e T. T 1018a tháy máy ‘ one who wants to touch, i.e., to stick 
his finger in, everything ’. 

4 8. T 1018a ché ‘ let's not’. 
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Tuèng VI 

Let’s not run away and hide from the tasks of the home, 

After this, I still think* of the (deplorable) events of the distant road.> 

Ghosts in a severe and violent outburst enrage? two youths, 

Heaven has worn to a shred the compassionate heart of one old man. 

Steering is already steady, in rough seas one glides, 

The hamlet intends to batten down? when? the rain falls. 

Tn life, would it be easy! to forget that life is acceptable ? 

Families that lose comparatively more (i.e. their first-born) are also a matter of 
form. 

Vartants : VI/2. B 145 ngas ‘ mind the inconvenience ’. 

. B 145 dudng ‘id. 

. B 145, T 1252 lung ‘ id.” ; NT 28 luôn ‘ done all at once ’. 

. NT 28 Thos toan dan dêt ‘ the shuttle means to weave ’. 

. B 146 buds ‘ (at a time) when’. 

. B 146, T 1252b chwa ‘ not yet’. 


a 
b 


o 


a © 
I D 5 


r 


Tri VI : 

We run away and hide also since we're busy because of home (i.e. the nation), 

Daring to rebuke men of old is not reckoning far. 

With zeal let us have the enthusiasm of the strength of youth, 

Bowing and scraping and being obsequious (to get things done) also expended 
the breath of the old. 

The sweet-smelling lure (and) the precious? fish,—fishing (with a hook) is not 
effective, 

Tf the bow is weak and the bird high(-flying), one shoots but (the bird) does not 
fall. 

From the bottom of a well looking up at the sky, (what he sees) swells the eyes of 
the frog. 

To be a man like that is also just so! 


Variant: ® VI/5. NT 28 quj ‘ crafty, sly’. 


Tròng VII 

Also a matter of form are people who certainly must take care, 

If they have ability and they endure difficulties only then they'll develop® into 
students. 

Silver, vast, immense is the sea, the bridge is ready to be built, 

Blue and obscure (i.e. hazy) is the sky, the (metre) ruler means to measure it. 

On the wide table one figures through some chess moves, 

In high-storeyed buildings (Le. libraries) one bundles up again the 100 volumes. 

This heart (of mine) although it asks yet it is not ashamed, 

Silently^ I consider carefully within my mind that I also know what to tell. 


Variants: ^. VII/2. NT 28 ra ‘ do they go out as’. 

b 8. NT 29 lán zét ‘I search to examine ’. 
Tri VII 
Just so intelligent men are also far away and caring, 


(To be) experienced (lit. ‘ fertilely skilled ") at governing, then one must (first) 
be a student. 
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Honest or dishonest (they) will crack out to let (us) know the ink. 

Low or high one sees? (the sky), how is it possible that it is measured ? 

What carriage of Châu waits in the capital city of five ministries, 

The house” of Tông is just half full of books ! 

Seeking the mouth to praise people? (can) develop into difficulties (i.e. a joke), 

The way of Heaven (= Providence) hates the crooked, isn’t it obvious what one 
follows its example for ? (= it is illuminating) 


Variants: * VII/4. NT 29 cho théy ‘ for one to see’. 
b 6. NT 29, T 1018b Ns2p ‘id’. 
e 7. NT 29 nguwot ‘ pupil of the eye’. 


Tròng VIII 
Have I not already told you men? 
Please? do not accumulate resentment? and spurn and laugh at me. 
In ease that creature still bears whip burns (lit. marks), 
Take little notice of (the hardships of) this body which puts up with the despising 
eyes (of you lot). 
The moon between three autumns, clouds too (must) reveal it, 
Flowers in bloom during nine summers, in the heat are still? bright. 
It is hard for my heart to know that my heart is hard, 
(Of my) bowing and scraping (i.e. humiliating myself) to get things done, I'll 
relate so many (lit. a few tens). 
Variants: * VIII/2. T 1253a khuyên ‘I counsel '. 
b 2. NT 29 ts£c ‘ be sorry for’. 
c 6. NT 29 càng ' the more’. 
Tri VIII 
(What) one follows it for is that one knows the idea is* (a) man 
Who does not regret reputation but only fears smiles. 
In three regions tomorrow although the print oil is old too, 
A pair of pupils (= eyes) look and already? see” nothing in the pupil. 
A good jade with many stains^, in what way is it looked at as of high quality? 
The clumsy worker with little colour dyes, and (his cloth is) not bright 
(-coloured). 
The stupid child finishes off life old and still stupid, 
What’s the use of years (i.e. age) when there are only one or two tens? 
Variants: * VIII/1. T 1018b dé ‘ there”. 


b 4. T 1018b inverted : thay dà. 
e 5. NT 30 vf ‘id’. 


Tudng IX 

Ill relate that for so many years the country had civil rites, 

The snake was long, the stag? large>, thus it was prudent to separate them. 

Four generations in common were grateful for rearing and education, 

In three provinces I personally was concerned with the task of (ensuring the 
population’s) living (lit. dwelling and eating). 

With all their strength the people follow Heaven (but) cannot catch up, 

Wasting effort, the bird (tries to) fill the sea without equalling (it). 

Why must I put up? with this? Stop then, shall wet 

I close my eyes and venture into mistakes in the path of constant (virtues). 
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Variants: ® IX/2. NT 30 heo ' the pig’. 
b 2. T 1253a Troi dà wut thé ‘ Heaven leapt to urge this’. 
e T. T 1253a cho hay dà váy ‘ Informed that it's already like 
this’. 


Tri IX 

One or two decades® one reckons they go rapidly, 

The land that is broken off, who? despises and dares to separate it | 

In all earnestness we devoted ourselves to earthing up the foundations of moral 
principle, 

(And) looking busy, does one imagine that the task of making a living? 

I feel sorry for the people because the nation sits not firme, 

(And) I reproach the individual holding the balance, and (who) weighs not 
equally. 

When the wind is violent, only then does one know that the trees and grass are 
sturdy, 

The lineage follows (earlier) men who upheld the five constant (virtues). 


Variants: ® IX/1. T 1018b; NT 30 udng ‘ wasted ’. 

b 2. T 1018b For nào at read at mà ‘id.’; NT 30 has 4 
lo a5 mà, ' the land that is missed ', unless it is a SVNese 
dialect reading (dâu ngà or dåu het as a guess!); the 
sentence is one word short, however, hence not complete. 

e 5. NT 30 khén ngôi vung ‘ does not sit firm’, 

a 7. NT 30 sáng cd ‘ the coffin of grasses ’. 


Tuóng X 

What* was the path of the constant (virtues) before being virtuous as well as 
honest ? 

Why make mistakes (i.e. fail) in (moral) duty to be worthy of the teacher ? 

Land cleared? (for cultivation) has already been reconciled in the stone mouth- 
hole (lit. stelae's mouthpiece; i.e. the mouth of public opinion), 

Bowls overflow and shyly are returned to the hand. 

Literal meanings teach the young, wrangles are still filled in, 

For white eyes (i.e. blind) seeing the sky, it is difficult for wings to fly. 

I only want? some day to get what I want, to be satisfied, 

The rivers and mountains of the Three Provinces, their renown is still here. 


Variants: 5  X/1. NT 30 ndm hàng ‘ the five constants ’. 
b 3. NT 31 vô ' cleared ’, tonal misspelling for vô ‘ dashed ’. 
e 8. NT 31 cht muôn ‘ my real ambition ’. 


Tri X 

The five constant (virtues) originally were truly virtuous as well as honest, 

On those occasions whoever exhorted them was skilful and busy as a teacher. 

Meeting times when not lucky, one has to shut® one’s mouth, 

(And) wait for times when one sees? the means (lit. machine) would come out 
in one’s hand. 

(Emotions) rising or sinking as one felt, feeling thick or thin, 

High or low although they are, our strength dances and flies. 
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A storm-gust of wind carries over, (successfully), the (uprooted) fallen? grass, 
To win or lose is not yet decided, there as well as here. 


Variants: ® X/3. NT 31 ngong miéng ‘ mispronounce words as with a 
speech-defect ’. 
b 4. T 1018b thay máy ‘ to be curious ’. 
e T. T 10185 ngå ‘ felled ’. 
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SYNTACTIC VALENCY AND CONTEXTUAL 
SPECIALIZATION : THE CASE OF -SHIKA IN SWAHILI? 


By TORBEN ANDERSEN and YAHYA ALI OMAR 


1. Introduction 

In Johnson’s Standard Swahili-English dictionary (1939) the meaning of the 
verb -shtka is described as follows : 

hold fast, take hold of, keep hold on, seize, grasp, keep. A common word 

with a wide range of application, e.g. (1) get hold on, press hard on, be on the 

mind, put in difficulties; (2) keep a hold on, persevere in; (3) hold to, 

keep to, observe, remember, attend to, obey; (4) determine, resolve, make 

up the mind to; (5) also as Intrans. have a hold, prevail, be urgent. 
Although this definition is followed by a section of phrases exemplifying the use 
of -shika, the dictionary scarcely gives an adequate account of this verb. The 
non-native reader is not provided with instructions on how to use the verb. 

It seems that in any language there are some verbs with ‘ a wide range of 
application '. Such verbs have a very general, i.e. non-specific, meaning, which 
cannot be defined in terms of their extension. Furthermore, they tend to have 
several syntactic valencies and to form part of many fixed expressions. In 
English such general verbs are for instance ‘take’, ‘get’, and ‘make’. In 
Swahili -shika and -pata,* among others, belong to this category. 

The range of application of general verbs can only be partly circumscribed 
it seems. A first step can be taken by enumerating the valencies of the verb, 
as the syntactic framework in which a verb occurs delimits its meaning. A 
second step is to enumerate the fixed expressions in which the verb occurs, as 
by definition the number of such expressions is finite. What is left is the free 
use of the verb within each valency. Sometimes there are semantic restrictions 
on the words with which the verb can combine within a given syntactio frame, 
but often there seem to be no particular restrictions, in which case the use of the 
verb can only be described by ample exemplification. In the following, this 
procedure will be applied to -shtka. 


2. Syntactic valenctes of -shika 
-shtka has the following syntactic valencies : 
(A) Subject + shika + Object + (Object) 
(B) Subject + shika 
(C) Subject + shika + Infinitive Phrase 
(D) Subject + shika + Clause 
That is, -shtka can be transitive and take one or more objects (in roman), e.g. : 
1. Nikashika fimbo, nikampiga 
‘I took a stick and beat him’ 
2. Askari wameshika njia 
‘ The police have blocked the road ’ 
3. Ameshilowa na wasiwasi 3 
‘He is worried ' 
[He is —ed by worry] * 
1 We would like to thank Joan Maw and Michael Mann for helpful comments and suggestions 
on an earlier version of this paper. 
? À description of -pata was made by Whiteley and Omar (1971). . 
x E "The subject of & passive verb form is considered equivalent to the objeot of an pohy verb 


4 Literal translations or partial translations have been given in brackets where helpful; the 
verb kushika has not been translated in these renderings, but is represented by a . 
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4. Alimwangusha, akamshika koo 
* He knocked him down and gripped him by the throat’ 
5. Hatjashika kasi 
“It has not gained speed yet’ 
[It has not yet —ed speed] 
6. Kitambaa hiki hakishtki taka upesi 
* This cloth does not get dirty very quickly ' 
[... does not — dirt . 
-shika can be intransitive and without any complement, e.g. : 
1. Usitegemee kiambaza, rangs yashika 
* Don't lean against the wall, the paint is sticky ' 
8. Amesoma sana, lakini akili yake haishiki 
* He has read a lot, but he has a mind like a sieve’ 
[. .. his mind doesn’t —] 
9. Mvua imeshika tangu asubuhi, hatpust 
* It has rained non-stop since early morning, it doesn’t let up ' 
[The rain has —ed . . .] 
-shtka can take an infinitive phrase as a complement : 
10. Siku hizi ameshika kusoma magazeti 
* He is reading newspapers all the time these days’ 
[... he —8 to read newspapers] 
Finally, -shika can take a clause as a complement : 
11. Nimeshtka aja aja, mpaka jua limekuchwa 
* I was expecting him to come all day, but now it’s sun-set ' 
[I —ed he is coming, he is coming, ...] 
In the following, these four valencies will be dealt with separately. Only 
the non-extended stem will be taken into account, except that forms with the 
passive extension will also be used in the examples. 


3. -shika as a transitive verb 
There seem to be no special semantic restrictions on the transitive use of 
-shtka. A number of examples are given in Appendix Al. A special subtype of 
the transitive use of -shtka occurs in sentences like : 
12. Ameshikwa na hasira 
* He is angry ? 
[He is —ed by anger] 
13. Njaa haijanishika 
‘Tm not hungry yet’ 
(Hunger has not —ed me yet] 
14. Nimeshikwa na mafua 
‘T have caught a cold’ 
15. Nimeshikwa na kichwa 
* I have got a headache ’ 
In these sentences the object refers toa person, and the subject denotes some- 
thing which makes the person feel or behave in a certain, undesirable way. The 
nouns which can be subject include among others : 


(a) nouns of emotion and disposition, e.g. kasira ‘ anger ', wazimu ‘ madness’, 
uvivu ' laziness ?. 

(b) some nouns associated with physical needs : 
njaa ' hunger’, choo ‘ lavatorial functions’, mavi ‘ excrement’, 
mkojo ‘ urine’. 
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(c) nouns of disease, e.g. homa ‘ fever’, mafua ‘ cold’, ugonjwa ‘ disease ’. 

(d) four body part nouns: kichwa ‘head’, jino ‘tooth’, shtkio ‘ ear’, tumbo 
* stomach ’. 

(e) nouns denoting stimulants, e.g. tumbaku ‘ snuff’, tembo ‘ palm wine’. 

Examples of this subtype are given in Appendix A2. 


In many cases the object of -shtka has a special syntactic status: it cannot 
be represented by an object prefix in the verb, and the sentence cannot be 
passivized. Thus, verb + object form a unit of the kind which Harries (1970) 
refers to as a ‘ phrasal predicate ', which is one type of fixed expression. E.g. : 

16. haijashtka kasi 

‘It has not gained speed yet’ 
17. nani atakayeshtka goli ? 
* Who will be the goalkeeper ? ' 
[Who will — the goal ?] 
18. mume ameshika nyumba 
‘The husband has consummated the marriage ' 
[... has —ed the house] 

In some cases of these phrasal predicates, the object noun has a very restric- 
ted range of occurrence within the language as à whole. Some nouns occur only 
or almost only in combination with -shika, thus being more or less obsolete. One 
example is tama in -shtka tama ' to rest one’s cheek on one's hand ’. 

Some phrasal predicates have a counterpart in which the object noun is a 
regular object, which can be represented by an object prefix in the verb, and 
which can become subject of a passive verb. Compare for instance : 

19(a). Wewe shika sukani ! 

‘ Be the leader ! ? 
19(b). Wewe ishike sukani! 
* Take the tiller ! ' 
In such cases the phrasal predicate, 19(a), may be said to have a figurative 
meaning in relation to the literal meaning of the other construction, 19(b). 

Although phrasal predicates are fixed phrases, there seem to be some more or 
less productive patterns among them. For instance, the object may denote a 
prescription, as in 

20. ameshika tabia ya kizungu 

* He has acquired European habits’ 
21. labuda hashiks miko 
* Perhaps he doesn’t follow the diet’ 
[. . . doesn’t — the prohibition] 
22. hashiki maneno ya babake 
* He doesn’t follow his father’s instructions ' 

Another pattern may be observed in sentences like the following, in which 
the object denotes something which is perceived through its effect on the 
subject : 

23. kitambaa hiki hakishiki taka upesi 

* This cloth doesn’t get dirty very quickly ’ 

24. chakula kimeshika barids 
‘The food has gone mouldy ° 
[... has —ed cold /staleness] 
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25. motokaa yangu hatshtkt moto 
* My car won't start’ 
[. . . doesn't — fire/heat] 
More examples of phrasal predicates will be found in Appendix A3. 


4. -shika as an intransitive verb 
There seem to be no special semantic restrictions on the intransitive use of 
-shika. Examples are given in Appendix B. A special subtype is exemplified 
by the following sentences, in which the subject denotes an activity. The verb 
is used only in the -me- tense: 
26. mvua imeshika tangu asubuhs, hatpust 
* It has rained non-stop since early morning, it doesn’t let up’ 
[Rain has —ed . . .] 
27. vita vimeshika 
* The quarrel really took off’ 
28. ngoma imeshika 
* The dance has really livened up’ 


5. -shika with an infinitive phrase as complement 
When -shika takes an infinitive phrase as a complement, it indicates habit 
and exaggeration. E.g.: 
29. siku hizi ameshika kusoma magazeti 
‘ He is reading newspapers all the time these days ’ (a criticism) 
[. . . he — to read newspapers] 
30. siku hizi ameshika kwenda tu 
‘She is always going out’ 
31. akishika kusema, hanyamas 
‘She has got the gift of the gab’ 
[Whenever he/she —s to speak, he/she doesn’t stop talking] 
32. wameshika kuteta 
* They are always quarrelling ' 
The same meaning may be conveyed by using an object noun of action 
instead of the infinitive : 
33. ameshika machezo 
* He spends all his time playing ’ (of a school boy who has no time for his 
homework) 


6. -shika with sentential complement 
When taking a sentential complement, -shika indicates a mistaken belief. 
E.g.: 
34. nimeshika aja aja, mpaka jua limekuchwa. 
‘I was expecting him to come all day, but now it’s sun-set ' 
[I —ed he is coming, he is coming, . . .] 
35. ameshika ataimba, lakini hakuitwa 
* He expected to sing, but he was not asked’ 
[He —ed he would sing, ... 
36. ameshika nt chake, wala st chake 
* He is sure that it is his, but it is not’ 
[He —s it is his, . . .] 
97. umeambiwa maneno na kijana mdogo, nawe umeshika ni kweli /umeshtka 
mazima /umeshika 
* You have been told that by a child, and yet you believe it ers 
[.-. you — it is true/you — the whole/you —] 
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Appendiz A1 
1. Ameshtkwa 
* He has been arrested ' 
2. Amemshtka mamake, hataki kumbanduka 
* He is clinging to his mother, he doesn’t want to let go of her’ (of a small 
child) 
3. Ameshikwa na mali ya kuiba 
* He has been found with stolen property ' 
4. Alikuwa amentpita, sasa nimemshika 
* He got ahead of me, but now I have caught up with him’ (a schoolboy 
about his progress in school) 
[. . . I have —ed him] 
5. Shetant amenishika, nataka kwenda sinema 
* 1 have this strong craving, I want to go to the cinema’ 
[Satan has —ed me, . . .] 
6. Nimeshikwa na shetani wa sinema 
‘I have an overwhelming urge to go to the cinema all the time’ 
[I have been —ed by Satan . . .] 
7. Amemshka shetani 
* He follows the way of Satan’ 
[He has —ed Satan] 
8. Amenishtka kwa maneno, hata nimechelewa 
* He held me up with his talking so that I was late’ 
9. Shekhe leo ameshikwa kwa huja, hakufurukuta 
‘The scholar was caught out by an argument today, he couldn’t wriggle 
out of it’ 
10. Sasa ameshikwa, hafurukuts 
* He is now in her grasp, he cannot move’ 


[Now he is —ed, .. .] 
11. Kazi yake ashika wanawake kwa nguvu 
* He is a rapist’ 


[His occupation he —s women forcibly] 
12. Fulani ameshika mikizs mings leo 
* Bo and so has caught a lot of cuttlefish today ' 
13. Leo nimekushika 
‘I have caught you out today ’ (when someone has claimed something and 
it is exposed that he was lying) 
14. Ameshamshika 
* He has now caught up with him’ (in a race) 
15. Ukimshska, atalia 
‘If you touch it, it will ory’ (of a baby) 
16. Ameshtkwa na pepo 
‘The spirit has taken possession of her’ (the possessed woman usually 
moves here and there shouting: Haa! Haa |) 
[She has been —ed by the spirit] 
17. Wewe mshike fulani ! 
* Cover so and so!’ (in football) 
18. Nilikuwa nimeshikwa na watu wawili 
* I was covered by two people’ (in football) 
19. Ukishikwa shikamana, utwewapo na jua lala! 
* If you fall in with good fortune or good friends, stick close to them !’ 
[If you are —ed, stay —ed, sleep where the sun sets] 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


30. 


91. 


36. 
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Nakuandthte karatasi, ushike 

* Let him write you an IOU, and keep it just in case ’ (if somebody borrows 
money from you) 

[. . . for you to —] 

Amemshika kwa chakula na nguo 

* He supported her (a less well-off relative) with food and clothes’ (e.g. to 
the end of her life, or until she married) 

Amenishika, mpaka nimemwambia 

* He kept asking me until I told him’ 

[He —ed me until. . .] 

Mshike babako, mpaka akukatie nguo zu sikukuu 

‘Keep reminding your father until he buys you festival clothes’ (of a 
father who doesn’t want to give his child new clothes on the occasion of the 
festival) 

[— your father, until . . .] 


. Mshike babako, mpaka akwambie ! 


* Ask your father until he tells it to you!’ 
[— your father, until. . .] 


. Wewe washike hao, mpaka uwamalize 


* Stick to those, until you have finished with them’ 


. Mtego umeshika panya 


* À rat has been caught in the trap ' 
[The trap has —ed a rat] 


. Ameshikwa na mtego 


‘It has been caught in the trap’ 


. Mtego umemshika 


‘It has been caught in the trap’ 
[The trap has —ed it] 


. Nyumba tmemshika kwelikweli 


‘ Domestic cares have taken up all his time’ (of a husband working very 
hard for his wife, having no time for anything else) 

[The house has —ed him truly] 

Ana wasiwasi, nguo hazimshiks 

‘He is worrying so much that his loincloth won't stay put ' (of a person who 
is pretending not to worry) 

Makosa yamemshika 

* The fault is on his side ' (When an arbitrator settles out-of-court a dispute 
between two parties, he will say this to the one who is right, or people will 
say this about the one who is wrong.) 

[The fault has —ed him] 


. Askari wameshika njia 


' The police have blocked the road ' 


. Nya zimeshikwa 


‘The roads are blocked ' 


. Ishtke nun! 


* Prolong the n!’ (to a pupil reading the Qur'àn) 


. Walijaribu sana kuushika mji, lakini hawakuweza 


* They tried hard to conquer the town, but failed’ 
Leo stjashtka senti hata moja 
‘J have not got a single cent yet today’ 
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52. 


53. 


54. 
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. Ameshika muttu kutema 


* He has taken a area of bush in order to cut down the trees ' (in order to 
use it as agricultural land for one year) 


. Ameshika choo tangu asubuhi 


* He has been in the toilet since early morning’ 

[He has —ed the toilet since . . .] 

Naona haya kwenda, sina kitu cha kushika mkononi 

‘I’m embarrassed to go, (because) I haven't got a small present ' 
[. . . something to — in the hand] 

Mpira sasa ameushika Badi 

* The ball is now with Badi’ 

[The ball now, Badi has —ed it] 


. Ushike mpira! 


* Catch the ball!’ 


. Mchezaji ameushika mpira (kwa mkono) 


‘ The player has touched the ball (with his hand) ’ (in football) 


. Amekanusha kabisa, ameshika mbingu kwa mkono 


‘He denied strongly, (to the extent that) he reached up to Heaven ’ 
(raising his arm, pointing towards the sky, swearing) 
[. .. he —ed heaven with his hand] 


. Shika kitabu, usome! 


* Hold the book and read !’ 


. Nikashtka fimbo, nikampiga 


‘I took a stick and beat him’ 


. Alinambia niandike barua, nikashika kalamu, nikaandika 


* He told me to write a letter, so I took a pen and wrote a letter ' 


. Ushike basi ya Kisauns 


‘Take the Kisauni bus’ 


. Mwembetayart sasa imeshikwa na waume 


‘ Mwembetayari (a place name) is now occupied by real men’ 


. Utashika mti gani? 


* What will you depend on ? ' (sc. if you lose your job) 
[You will — which tree ?] 


. Ameishika nyumba 


‘ He provides everything for the people in his house’ 

[He —s the house] 

Sasa umepata kazs, ishike vizuri! 

* Now you have got a job, try to hold it down’ (i.e. Do it properly, so as not 
to get sacked) 

[. .. — it properly] 

Asili astpandishwe cheo kazini, ni kuwa tle kazi hakuttia maanani, ameishika 
kwa ncha za vyanda 

‘ The reason why he didn’t get promotion in his job is that he doesn’t take 
care in his work; he behaves carelessly ? 

[. .. he —s it with the tips of his fingers] 

Alimwangusha, akamshika koo/roho 

* He knocked him down and gripped him by the throat’ 

Fulani hashikwi kichwa, ana pepo 

* Bo and so must not be touched on her head, she has got a spirit’ (the 
belief being that the woman in question will go into a demonic trance if she 
is touched in this way) 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


66. 


67. 
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Amemshika nguo 

* He is pulling him by his clothes ’ 

Mshike mkono ndugu yako 

‘Hold your brother’s hand’ (sc. to help him when he walks, of a small 
child) 

Mungu ampe mwenye imant, amshtke mkono 

‘May God give her a reliable husband ' 

[May God give her a person with pity, that he may — her by the hand] 
Mgonjwa ameshikwa ulimi 

‘The patient is beyond speech ’ 

|. . . is —ed with respect to the tongue] 


. Ameshika njia gani? 


* Which path did he take ? ' 


. Huja gans aliyoshska ? 


* What supported his claim ? ' 
[What is the argument which he — ed?] 


. Ameshika huja gani? 


‘ What supported his claim ?’ 
[He has —ed what argument 1] 


. Tushike lipi! 


* Which one do you want us to believe ? ' (of two versions of a story) 
[Which should we —?] 


. Amenishika pesa zake, mpaka nimempa mwenyewe 


‘ He kept asking me for his money, until I gave it to him’ 


. Mkufu wangu huu ushike rahani! 


‘Take this golden chain of mine as a pledge ! ' 


. Utanishika/Wanishika uovu bure, wala si mimi niliyesema 


‘You are accusing me of being bad to you, when it is not me who has 
told it’ 

[You are/will be —ing me for bad behaviour without reason . . .] 

Nyumba tle kumeshikwa barua /bangi/mals ya kuiba 

* In that house letters/hasheesh/stolen property: have been found ' 

[In that house there have been —ed letters...] 

Siku ya Mwaka nitashona sindanu moja, nishike mwaka kiwindu 

* On the first day of the new year I'll sew just a little in order to begin the 
year the way I mean to go on ' (said by a tailor, the Swahilis believing that 
what you do on the first day of the year, you will be doing all the year) 

[. .. so that I may — the year with the sheet-anchor] 

(This is a metaphor drawn from sailing a traditional mtepe; dictionaries 
suggest the meaning of a sea-anchor used to maintain a steady heading; 
Yahya believes the word to mean ‘ main-sheet ”, which must be held to 
maintain a boat under way.) 


Appendix A2 
. Nimeshikwa na kichwa 
‘Tve got a headache’ 
[I have been —ed by the head] 


. Jana nilishikwa na kichwa/jino/shikso /tumbo 


* Yesterday I had a headache/toothache/ear ache/stomach ache ? 
[Yesterday I was —ed by the head/tooth/ear/stomach] 
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3. Ameshibwa na wastwast/hastra/uchungu/ghadhabu/mahaba/wazimu / 
ghururi /uviwu /usingiz 
e is worried/angry /angry /angry /in love/has gone mad/deluded/lazy/ 
eepy ? 
[He has been —ed by ...] 
4. Ghururi tlinishika 
* T was deluded ' 
[Delusion —ed me] 
5. Nilishskwa na ghururs 
* I was deluded ' 
6. Ujana ulinishika 
‘I just regressed (i.e. behaved childishly) ' 
[Childishness —ed me] 
T. Ameshikwa na bumbuwazi 
* His mind is miles away’ 
[He is —ed by distractedness] 
8. Njaa hatjansshska 
‘Tm not yet hungry’ 
[Hunger has not yet —ed me] 
9. Syjashikwa na njaa 
‘Tm not yet hungry’ 
[I have not yet been —ed by hunger] 
10. Nimeshikwa na choo/maw/mkojo 
‘I want to go to the lavatory ' 
[I am —ed by excretions/faeces/urine] 
11. Nimeshikwa na homa 
‘I have fever’ 
[I am —ed by fever] 
12. Nimeshikwa na mafua/kamass 
* I've caught a cold ’ 
[I am -ed by cold/runny nose] 
13. Nimeshikwa na hijabu 
‘I feel pain in the lower part of my face’ 
[I am —ed by dental abscess eto.] 
14. Nsmeshikwa na ugonjwa fulani 
‘ I have got a disease of some sort’ 
[I am —ed by such and such a disease] 
15. Ameshikwa na tumbaku 
* He's fuddled with smoking ' 
[He is —ed by tobacco] 
16. Huyu tembo halimshiki 
* Drink doesn’t affect him ’ (he’s got a strong head) 
[This man alcohol does not — him] 
17. Saumu imenishika 
‘Tm weak from the fast ' 
[Fasting has —ed me] 


Appendix A3 
1. Ni nani atakayeshika sukani ? 
* Who is going to steer ?/Who is going to be the leader f ? 
[Who is it that will — the tiller ?] 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


16. 


iT. 
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. Mpe huyu sukani ashike! 


* Let this one steer | ° 
[Give this one the tiller so that he may —] 


. Sivyo kushika sukani hivyo 


* That’s not the way to steer’ 
[That is not the way to — the tiller] 


. Kashike kichwa, ufikiri 


* Put your head in your hands, think deep ! ' 
[Go and — your head, so that you can think] 


. Mume ameshika nyumba 


* The husband has consummated the marriage ' 
[The husband has —ed the house] 


. Hata leo hajashika msahafu 


* Even now he has not reached the stage of the msahafu’ (the ‘ secondary 
school’ of Qur’änic education) 
[... has not yet —ed the actual Qur’än (but only the primer)] 


. Hajashike kazi 


‘He hasn't got any work yet’ 


. Motakaa haijashika kasi 


* The car has not gained speed yet’ 


. Ameshika nguvu sasa 


* He is working harder now ' 

[He has —ed strength now] 

Tangu asubuhi asema mumo kwa mumo ‘Safari, safari! °, anishikia inads 
mimi kwa maana nimezuiliwa kusafiri na serikali 

‘ Since early morning he has been repeating the word “ Safari " in order to 
annoy me, because I have been prevented from travelling by the 
government ' 

[... he is —ing a persistent refrain against me . . .] 

Hashila maji 

* He doesn’t clean himself with water’ (after urinating) 

[He doesn't — water] 

Nant atakayeshika goli ? 

* Who will be the goalkeeper ? ' 

[Who will — the goal 1] 

Leo Fatuma ameshika tama tangu asubuhi, sijui amepatikana na jambo gant 
‘ Today Fatuma has been resting her cheek on her hand (a sign of sadness) ; 
I don’t know what has happened to her’ 

[... Fatuma has —ed her cheek. . .] 

Ameshtka domo tangu asubuhs 

* He has been chattering since early morning ' 

[He has —ed his big mouth . . .] 

Mtoto ameshika zant 

‘That child has put his foot in it’ 

[He has —ed trouble] 

Tumeshinda katika kesi, kwa sababu aliyekuwa ameshika dira ni mtu hodars 
‘We won the case, because our adviser was a clever man’ 

[. . . because the person who had —ed the compass . . .] 

Mwanamke, akitumia dawa hit, hashiki mimba 

‘ If a woman takes these pills, she doesn’t get pregnant ’ 

[. .. she doesn't — pregnancy] 
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18 


19 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


35. 


. Waiu wakisema kiingereza, yeye hashiki neno 


* When people speak English, he doesn't understand a word ' 
[... he doesn’t — a word] 
. Yule ndiye aliyeshika bendera 
* He's the one who is the leader ' 
[. .. the one who has —ed the flag] 
Ameshika sharutt, lazima nifanye kitu fulan 
* He insisted that I had to do so and so’ 
[He has —ed an imperative . . .] 
Nimeshika tamaa atakuja, lakini hakuja 
‘I hoped that he would come, but he didn’t’ 
[I —ed expectation that. . .] 
Nilimwambia ‘ Tusinunue kitambaa hiki, si kizuri’, akashika lazima, sasa 
alia na mimi 
‘I said to him: “ Don't let's buy this cloth, (because) it is no good ". But 
he insisted, and now he is blaming me’ 
[. .. He —ed the necessity . . .] 
Shika njia, wende zako! 
* Go away |’ 
[— the path, and go on your way] 
. Ameshika sheitani 
* He's possessed of the Devil’ 
[He has —ed Satan] 
. Nashtka moo 
(A greeting to women, e.g. your mother) 
[I — feet] 
. Ameshika tabia ya kizungu 
* He has acquired European habits’ 


. Usishike maneno ya wanawake! 


* Don’t follow the advice/instruction of women ! ’ 
. Mbwa wa kizungu ashika amri sana 
* The dog of the European is very obedient’ 
[. ..—8 orders . . .] 
. Labuda hashiki miko 
* Perhaps he doesn't follow the diet ' 
[. .. he doesn't — food restrictions] 
. Shika adabu ! 
“Behave yourself ! ’ 
[— manners] 
. Hashiks maneno ya babake 
* He doesn’t listen to/obey his father's instructions’ 
. Shika hesabu! 
* Keep an account ! ' 
. Ameshika dint sana 
* He is very religious ? 
[He has —ed religion . . .] 
. Mwana wa Bwana Khamisi ameshika mwendo meurs 
‘Mr. Khamisi’s son is leading a blameless life’ 
[. . . has —ed good behaviour] 
Ameshika uzungu 
* He follows Western customs ' 
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Kitambaa hiki hakishtks taka upesi 

* This cloth doesn’t get dirty very quickly ’ 
[. . . doesn’t — dirt quickly] 

Chakula kimeshika baridi 

* The food has gone mouldy ’ 

[The food has —ed cold/staleness] 


. Motakaa yangu hatshiki moto 


' My car won't start’ 

[. . . doesn't — heat] 

Ubao huu haushikt rangs 

' The paint doesn't stick to this board/plank ' 
[This plank doesn’t — paint] 

Nguo yako imeshika rangi 

* You've got some paint on your clothes ' 
[Your clothes have —ed paint] 

Kichwa changu hakishiks hesabu 

‘I cannot learn arithmetic ' 

[My head doesn’t — arithmetic] 

Saa hit hatshikt majira 

‘ This watch doesn't keep time’ 

[. .. doesn’t — passage of time] 

Past haijashtka moto 

* The iron is not warm enough yet’ 

[... has not yet —ed heat] 


. Makaa haya hayashiki moto 


‘ This kind of coal doesn’t burn’ 

[This coal doesn’t — heat] 

Pata, nyumba yako imeshika moto 

‘Quickly ! Your house is burning ’ 

[... has —ed fire] ' 

Chombo kimeshika harufu 

* The cooking pot smells ' 

[. .. has —ed smell] 

Kitambaa hiki hakishiks past 

* This cloth does not become smooth when ironed’ 
[... doesn’t — the iron] 

Jahazs imeshtka upepo, yenda sana 

‘The yacht has caught the wind, it’s flying along’ 
Maji hayajashska barafu 
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* The water is not cold yet ' (of water into which ice has been put to make it 


cold) 

[. .. has not yet —ed the ice] 

Nguo haishiki sabuni 

‘ The soap won’t lather on the cloth’ (if you use salt water) 
[The cloth won’t — the soap] 

Vitabu vimeshika barids, vyataka viwekwe juani 


‘ The books have gone mouldy. They need to be left in the sun’ 


[The books have —ed the cold . . .] 
Appendiz B 


. Usitegemee kiambaza, rangs yashika 


‘Don’t lean upon the wall, the paint is sticky ' 
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2. Mti nilioupanda haukushtka 
* The tree which I planted didn't take root’ 
3. Utazame kwanza, huo mis umeshika sawasawa 
* Look first, if this pole is firm’ 
4. Fitina zake hazikushska 
* His tale-bearing didn't catch on ' 
5. Nguo imeshika msumarins 
' The clothes have caught on a nail’ 
6. Moto haujashtka kwa sababu kuni zimepata maji 
‘ The fire didn’t catch because the firewood is wet ' 
7. Walt umeshika leo 
‘ The rice has caught today ’ (it stuck to the pot) 
8. Gars imeshika katika tope 
‘The car has stuck in the mud’ 
9. Najaribu kuitoa pamba katika kidonga, lakini haitoki, imeshika 
‘Tm trying to remove the plaster from the sore, but it won't come off, it 
catches ’ 
10. Mnazi katika ardhi his haushike 
‘ The coconut tree won't take in this kind of soil’ 
11. Amesoma sana, lakini akili yake haishtki 
* He has read a lot, but he has a mind like a sieve’ 
[... but his mind doesn’t —] 
12. Chungu kimeshika 
* The pan has caught ? 
13. Mtego umeshika 
‘ The trap has gone off (and caught something) ' 
14. Ameshika ni kan 
‘ He's made a profession of cadging 
[He has —ed, it has become his habit] 
lb. Yule akishika, hatoi tena 
* When he gets his hands on something, he — let go’ 
16. Miguu yake haishils 
* His legs are weak ’ (of a small child or an old man) 
[His legs don't —] 
17. Mkono wake haushiki 
* His arm has become paralysed ? 
[His &rm doesn't —] 


H 
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LE REGARD DU ROI: ROMAN ANTT-EXISTENTIALISTE ??! 
Par URSULA FABIJANČIĆ 


Il serait faux de considérer Le regard du roi de Camara Laye comme un 
manifeste anti-existentialiste. Il n’en est pas moins vrai qu'il se dégage de ce 
roman symbolique et mystique une attitude envers la vie et la mort qui est aux 
antipodes de celle adoptée par un existentialiste athée tel que Jean-Paul Sartre, 
par exemple. Or, Camara Laye passa neuf ans à Paris, entre 1947 et 1956, 
époque où l’existentialisme fut à son apogée. Le regard du roi parut en 1954. 
Parmi les thèmes nombreux qui s’entrelacent inextricablement dans ce roman 
complexe, ceux du libre-choix et du mysticisme se détachent comme les deux 
aspects opposés de la condition humaine. Ces deux thèmes correspondent, en 
gros, à la distinction que Camara Laye fait, à tort ou à raison, entre l'attitude 
‘ rationnaliste ' occidentale et l'attitude surnaturelle africaine respectivement. 
Notre but, dans cette étude, est d'analyser les rôles à la fois parallèles et anta- 
gonistes, que jouent dans la vie du personnage principal, Clarence, le libre- 
choix et le mysticisme. 

Le regard du roi est une allégorie qui peut se lire à différents niveaux. Dans un 
contexte limité, purement racial, c’est une satire parodique de la traite des noirs. 
Clarence, un jeune Français, réduit à l'impuissance dès son arrivée en Afrique 
par son manque d’argent et sa désorientation, devient la proie facile d’un 
mendiant noir qui, sous prétexte de l’aider, finit par le troquer avec le naba d’un 
petit village du sud contre un âne et une femme! La, Clarence sera obligé de 
rendre des ' services menus’. Plus précisément il deviendra le ‘coq’ du naba 
qui, dans sa sagesse infinie, trouve avantageux de mêler le sang de son harem 
avec celui de l’homme blanc. La situation dramatique abonde en ironie et en 
humour poussée jusqu'au grotesque. Camara Laye s'en prend à la fois aux 
blancs et aux noirs en leur attribuant des fautes que traditionnellement ils 
s’attribuaient les uns aux autres. La position raciale de Camara Laye s'y montre 
avec clarté: ' Je ne suis du côté de personne. Je m'en tiens à la vérité ' (Laye, 
1980 : 12). Et encore: 


L'homme est tout à fait comme un sabre dont le fourreau représenterait la 
pigmentation de la peau, le tranchant de la lame d’acier symboliserait les 
valeurs morales qui comptent bien plus! (Laye, 1978 : 77) 


L’antiracisme de Camara Laye, qui se manifeste sur le plan satirique du 
Regard du roi, ouvre la voie à une lecture beaucoup plus large et riche du livre. 
Le roman devient l’allégorie de la vie humaine considérée comme un voyage 
dans l'inconnu, c’est-à-dire le départ, les chemins parcourus, les obstacles ren- 
contrés et surmontés et l’arrivée. Nous hésitons à l'appeler un pèlerinage car 
Laye évite, exprès, il nous semble, toute mention des motifs qui ont pu décider 


1 Le regard du Rot, publié en 1954, est le deuxième roman du Guinéen Camara Laye. Traité 
par ses contemporains de rêveur irresponsable lors de la parution de L'enfant noir, ouvrage 
autobiographique qui idéalise une enfance africaine à peine touchée par le colonialisme, Laye fat 
ensuite accusé d’avoir manqué à ses obligations d'engagement politique dans son Regard du Roi. 
Tl aurait encore une fois passé sous silence les injustices raciales, politiques, sociales dont la 
Négritude se faisait le porte-parole. Or, depuis 1954, aucun roman co-africain n'a été relu, 
réévalué, discuté aveo plus de ferveur que regard du roi. Malgré leurs différentes interpréta- 
tions, souvent contradictoires, de cet ouvrage métaphorique, les critiques veulent bien lui acoorder 
&ujourd'hui un sens plus profond, un m plus engagé qu'ils ne l'avaient fait autrefois. Le fait 
que l'engagement de Laye soit sur le plan humain, existentiel, individualiste n'en réduit pas pour 
autant sa portée, qui, comme nous espérons le montrer par l'analyse qui suit, est au contraire 
uni 
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Clarence à venir en Afrique. Certes, Clarence est un pèlerin, au sens ancien du 
mot, c’est-à-dire un étranger, un voyageur. Il l’est aussi au sens métaphorique, 
notamment en ce que chaque jour de sa vie représente le trajet d’une journée 
qui l’approchera un peu plus de sa destination finale, quelle qu’elle soit. Peut- 
être que la notion d'Albert Camus de l'* exil ’, physique aussi bien que spirituel, 
décrit le mieux le séjour de Clarence en Afrique. Cet ‘exil’ est une étape 
préalable à la découverte du ' royaume ', qui, dit Camus, ' coincide avec une 
certaine vie libre et nue que nous avons à retrouver, pour renaître enfin.” A 
condition de ne pas confondre l’idée du royaume de Camus, qui est ici-bas avec 
celle de Camara Laye, qui est au ciel, les rapports établis par Camus entre 
I‘ exil’ et le ‘ royaume ” éclairent bien des aspects de l'aventure africaine de 
Clarence. 

Analysons donc cet exil pour découvrir la part qu’y ont le libre-choix et le 
mysticisme. 1l est évident dés le début du Regard du roi que la nationalité 
française de Clarence n’a aucune importance sur le plan allégorique du roman. 
Rien, à l'exception peut-être d’une critique de la nourriture grasse à l'hótel, rien 
dans le comportement de Clarence n’évoque l’image d’un Français. Par consé- 
quent, le lecteur oublie ce détail sur-le-champ. Le fait que Clarence est blanc 
joue certainement un rôle, mais seulement dans ce sens très limité que la couleur 
de sa peau est une indication visuelle que Clarence est un étranger. Il en est de 
même avec les vêtements européens qu’il porte au début. Peu à peu, le lecteur 
oubliera aussi sa race; et la Français blanc cédera à Everyman essayant de se 
débrouiller dans un pays dont il ne connaît ni les coutumes ni les lois. 

Comme tout étranger, Clarence essais d'abord de se lier avec les ‘ siens ', 
les blancs logés à l’hôtel blanc dans la ville d’Adramé. C’est un petit monde à 
part où le succès d'un homme se mesure à l'épaisseur de son portefeuille. Un 
des passe-temps favoris ici c'est le jeu, qu: repose sur l'illusion de la chance. Or, 
Clarence est arrivé en Afrique convaincu de sa bonne chance. Il est vite 
détrompé quand il perd tous ses biens dans un jeu de cartes et se voit chassé de 
Phétel. Dès lors il maudit sa malchance 5t il conclut que peut-être ‘ cette ville 
[appartient]-elle à un pays où aucune chance jamais n'[est] donnée’ (Laye, 
1975 : 12). 

Or, la notion de la chance qui parcourt le roman d’un bout à l’autre, repose 
sur la foi en une puissance bienveillante cu malveillante qui est en dehors de la 
volonté de l’homme. Elle fait donc contraste avec la notion du libre-choix. 
Clarence n’est pas un héros. Ce coup di sort qui le pousse, malgré lui, sans 
l'avoir choisie, ce qui signifierait une préférence, dans la société africaine, 
l'enfonce dans un fatalisme emprisonnant. Dorénavant, comme tout effort de 
s& part s'avérerait inefficace, il pense devoir recourrir au secours d'autrui, 
renongant ainsi à sa liberté et à la responsabilité de ses aotes. 

D'abord il mise tout sur la bonne volorté du roi qui lui donnera certainement 
un emploi. Ba déception est d'autant plus grande que le roi, venu saluer ses 
sujets sur l'esplanade, disparaît avant méme que Clarence ait eu l’occasion de lui 
parler. Cette dernière ‘ petite chance’ ' n'était méme plus une chance: ce 
n'était plus rien, cela avait même perdu le nom de chance’ (p. 28). 

La disparition du roi le laisse seul et sans ressources, aussi vulnérable et 
délaissé qu'un enfant égaré. Il est ‘a la dérive’ lorsque le vieux mendiant lui 
propose de faire route ensemble au Sud où peut-être le roi se dirigera un de ces 
jours. Croyant avoir épuisé ses options, Clarence veut bien s’abandonner aux 
bons soins de ce mendiant. Celui-ci sermonne un Clarence humilié sur la diffé- 
rence entre les droits et les faveurs. Un droit, explique-t-il, ‘ est dévolu d'office ’ 
(p. 81), on ne le quémande pas. Une faveur, en revanche, s’achéte, on doit la 
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payer: ' Chaque homme regoit selon ses mérites' (p. 93). Dans ses rapports 
avec le roi, un homme ordinaire n’a pas de droits, il ne peut recevoir que des 
faveurs. Clarence comprend enfin que la chance est une faveur: '... on l'ob- 
tenait ou on ne l'obtenait pas, on la gardait ou on la perdait; et il n'y avait 
pas plus de motif pour l'obtenir que pour se la voir refuser, pas plus de raison 
pour la perdre que pour la garder ' (p. 44). La chance telle qu'il l'avait congue 
ne dépendait de personne. La faveur semble dépendre du caprice d'autrui. 

Or il n'a pas réussi à recevoir la faveur du roi et, ayant perdu ses moyens, il 
a perdu ses droits. Que peut bien signifier pour Clarence à ce moment la notion 
du libre-choix $ Certes, s’il n'avait pas choisi de jouer aux cartes, il ne se 
trouverait pas actuellement dans cette voie sans issue. Mais l'homme sait-il 
toujours où le poussera tel ou tel choix? Et bien que le libre-choix existe, 
théoriquement, en toutes circonstances, que peut-il signifier dans la décision qui 
confronte Clarence, celle de mourir de faim ou de vivre en remettant sa liberté 
à un autre homme ? 


… C était de l'avis de Clarence, un choix entre des choses non pas également 
désagréables, mais presque aussi désagréables les unes que les autres; de ces 
choses qu'on n'eüt pomt choisies librement, des choses résultant d'un choix 
qui n'était qu'un pis-aller (p. 114). 


Dans cet état de ‘résignation [qui] n’est pas un choix’ (p. 115), et que 
Sartre nommerait la ‘ mauvaise foi’, Clarence cède son individualité au quéman- 
deur des faveurs, le mendiant. Sa dépendance envers lui est d'autant plus 
compléte que depuis son arrivée en Afrique, Clarence souffre d'une somnolence 
provoquée par la chaleur et certaines odeurs. Ille suit en somnambule à travers 
le dédale de la ville et puis fonce avec lui et deux adolescents dans le labyrinthe 
de la jungle, où le guette ‘ l'odeur du Sud’ qui ' s'insinue dans ses poumons 
comme une fleur vénéneuse; et plus bas, dans le ventre; et plus bas encore, 
comme un embrasement plus dévorant et déjà coupable...” (p. 90). Pendant des 
jours qui lui semblent interminables, il croit tourner en rond pour arriver chaque 
nuit au méme village, à la même clairière de la forêt, où les mêmes villageois leur 
font l'aumóne. Mais n'étant jamais tout à fait conscient, en proie constante à ce 
parfum intoxicant et aphrodisiaque, il ne peut rien prouver. Il ne peut que 
continuer. Qu'il passe les nuits dans la débauche sans s'en rendre compte, 
Laye ne fait que le suggérer au lecteur. L'auteur soulève la question de la 
responsabilité morale dans l'absence du libre-choix. Un homme qui n'est pas 
conscient de son péché est-ce un pécheur? Le Sud triomphe du corps et de 
l'esprit de Clarence. Dans ses rares moments de lucidité, où l’acuité de son 
humiliation l'emplit d'angoisse, il se rappelle le but de son voyage, sa présenta- 
tion au roi. Sa conception de ce jeune roi se métamorphose à mesure que se 
développe sa conscience morale. Déjà il n'attend que de lui de sortir de cette 
impasse dans laquelle sa mauvaise étoile l'a jeté. Plus il souffre, plus il attribue 
à celui qu'il appelait autrefois ‘un roi nègre, tout juste un petit roi nègre ' 
(p. 20), un pouvoir mystique que Dieu seul possède. La délivrance qu'il attend 
de lui est absolue. C'est plus que le repos, plus que l'oubli, plus que ' la mort qui 
est au fond de l'oubli' (p. 94), mais ' tout ce qui est de l’autre côté de cette 
porte ’ (p. 94). 

Pourtant le voyage de Clarence n’a pas encore touché à sa fin. C'est Dieu 
qui détermine la longueur du chemin. Est-ce lui aussi qui décide de la route à 
suivre et qui met le voyageur à des épreuves tout le long de cette route ? Certes, 
Camara Laye donne à entendre que la route parcourue par Clarence est à sens 
unique et que Clarence n'a le choix ni de rebrousser chemin ni de s'en écarter. 
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La route et la destination sont donc prédéterminées. Mais par qui? On dirait 
par le mendiant. Or, c’est la route du mendiant qu'il suit, ce n'est pas la sienne, 
car dans ce pays étranger où tout lui est obstacle, où tout est labyrinthe, il ne 
connaît pas sa route. 11 est déraciné au sens littéral et figuré. Il est de ceux, 
nombreux, qui ne se connaissent pas et dont l'áme, errant au gré du hasard, n'est 
solidement plantée nulle part. L'arrivée de Clarence en Afrique n'a eu pour 
effet que de rendre plus poignante l'angoisse de sa désorientation morale. 

Le voyage prend fin à Aziana, petit village du sud, situé dans une clairière 
de la jungle. Mais le voyage spirituel de Clarence ne vient que de commencer. 
Prêt à croire de nouveau à sa chance, Clarence, à son insu, ne s’appartient déjà 
plus. Le départ du mendiant lui donne pourtant l'illusion d'avoir choisi ce 
village au lieu de la jungle, et cette illusion restera intacte jusqu’à la fin du 
roman. La triste réalité de sa condition humiliante ne lui sera révélée qu'au 
moment de l’arrivée du roi à Aziana. Autrement dit Clarence, n’ayant jamais mis 
cette liberté à l'épreuve, est libre jusqu’à ce qu'il apprenne qu'il ne l'a pas été. 

Réduit à un existant brut, Clarence est exploité par son nouveau maître, 
qui se sert de lui comme ‘ coq ’ de son harem. La nuit, grâce à un grand bouquet 
de fleurs placé au chevet de son lit dans sa case, l’animal se déchaîne en lui, et 
toutes les femmes du naba, tour à tour, réussissent à devenir enceintes et à 
donner naissance à des sang-mêlé. Camara Laye explique clairement la part 
consciente et la part inconsciente que Clarence prend à ces activités nocturnes. 
Clarence est tout à fait conscient de cet autre moi et il en a honte. 11 croit pour- 
tant au début que la femme qui partage son lit est toujours la même, la sienne, 
Akissi. Le bouquet dont émane le parfura aphrodisiaque indique que la volonté 
de Clarence n’est pour rien dans tout cela, et qu’on ne peut pas le rendre res- 
ponsable de son comportement. 

Clarence s'adapte facilement à la vie villageoise. Il se rend compte pourtant 
que ce village, entouré de la jungle, est un espace clos, une cage qui le tient, lui, 
l'animal. La paresse pèse à Clarence. Sa vie devient une longue attente du roi 
qui viendra et portera son regard sur lui: ‘ Le regard, rien que le regard, et tout 
serait dit. Tout!’ (p. 120) Cette paresse n'est pourtant pas sans valeur. Elle 
lui donne l'occasion, sinon de se recueillir, ce qui impliquerait une participation 
active de son esprit, du moins de laisser développer sa conscience. Peu à peu, 
des soupçons naissent, des soupçons si vagues, si nébuleux qu'ils disparaissent 
dés que Clarence est tout à fait éveillé. Mais sa conscience les lui révèle claire- 
ment dans un réve et il comprend finalement que sa maison a été comme un 
moulin ouvert au public: Au lieu de mettre fin à ces nuits de débauche, il y cède 
volontairement. Nous assistons dono au premier choix libre de Clarence. Ainsi, 
se dit-il, sa vie est-elle plus franche: ' Mais c'était la franchise de l’abjection, 
seulement ' (p. 209). Dorénavant, Clarence est un pécheur, un pécheur volon- 
taire mais plein de remords : 


Un jour, le roi s'assoirait sous la galerie..., fragile et pur, fort d'une force 
qu'il tirait de sa pureté, indiciblement pur !... Est-ce qu'un étalon pourrait 
s'approcher du roi f... (p. 149). 


Et encore : 


Le roi se détournerait de cette bête immonde, il s'en détournerait avec 
horreur... Un jour, le roi viendrait, at ce serait comme s'il n'était jamais 
venu (p. 194). 


Dans un autre réve, ou plutót une vision, il apprend que le roi quitte la ville 
d’Adramé et se dirige vers le village. Pour la deuxième fois le roi refuse de 
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regarder Clarence. Celui-ci se désespère. Il veut que la mort le délivre: ‘ Et 
quelle apparance y avait-il qu'elle le liberát, lui, Clarence, plutôt que de l’en- 
chaîner ...؟‎ Peut-être n'y avait-il rien désormais qui pit le libérer ° (p. 194). 
Il a échoué à l'épreuve que le roi lui a fait subir. Il n'a eu la force morale ni de 
se détourner du chemin des tentations, ni de rebrousser chemin. Sa complicité 
est évidente: ' Je ne l'ai pas attendu comme je l'aurais dû ' (p. 226). Son ami 
Diallo répond : ‘ Personne ne l’attend comme il devrait’ (p. 226). Il est clair 
que le verbe ‘ attendre" signifie ‘ vivre en attendant le jour du dernier juge- 
ment’. Son ennemi, le maître des cérémonies, qui représente sa propre con- 
science, dialogue ainsi avec lui: 


Avez-vous fait quoi que ce soit pour mériter de l’approcher ? 

— Je l'ai attendu. 

— Vous l'avez attendu en paressant. [...] 

— Je n'ai que mon bon vouloir, dit Clarence. 

— À quoi vous sert votre bon vouloir, si vous ne voulez jamais ? Ce sont 
les mérites qui ouvrent l'accés au roi ! 

— Les mérites, sans doute. Mais si je n'ai rien fait de bien — car peut- 
être n'ai-je rien fait de bien, quelque envie que j'en eusse souvent —, je 
n'ai rien fait non plus de vraiment repréhensible (p. 236). 


Le maitre des cérémonies parle en existentialiste lorsqu'il dit que la valeur du 
bon vouloir est nulle, que seuls comptent les actes motivés par ce bon vouloir. 
Il donne le coup mortel au respect de soi de Clarence en divulguant le secret que 
Clarence appartient au naba qui ne l'abandonnerait certainement pas au roi. 

Le dénuement moral dans lequel le maître des cérémonies vient de le pousser 
marque la fin du voyage spirituel de Clarence et coincide avec l’arrivée du roi. 
L'indignité qu'il éprouve devant la pureté éclatante du roi dont la lumiére 
baigne tout le village inspire le seul choix désinteressé, le plus difficile de sa vie. 
Il ne saisira pas sa chance, sa dernière, il ne se présentera pas au roi. S'il est 
certainement prisonnier de son passé qu'il ne pourra pas effacer, s'il en est 
cerné, retenu, taché pour toujours, il lui reste quand même la liberté de se priver 
du bonheur suprême qu'il ne mérite pas. 

C'est cette privation qu'attendait le roi. Le regard du roi, plein d'amour 
tendre, se pose sur Clarence et l'attire vers lui. Nu et dénué de tout, Clarence 
s approche, malgré lui, s'agenouille et baise Ja poitrine du roi où bat son cœur. 
Le roman se termine brusquement avec le geste accapareur et protecteur du roi 
qui ouvre ses bras et embrasse Clarence pour toujours. 

Il faut voir dans cette union mystique de Clarence avec le roi, ou Dieu, sa 
délivrance, ou pour utiliser le symbole de Kafka, la relaxe du prisonnier. En 
épigraphe au Regard du roi, Camara Laye a mis cette citation de Kafka : 


... Le Seigneur passera dans le couloir, regardera le prisonnier et dira : 
— Celui-ci, il ne faut pas l'enfermer à nouveau, il vient à moi. 


La vie de l'homme peut certainement se comparer à bien des égards à un 
séjour indéfini en prison, si par ‘ prison ' nous entendons un enclos spirituel où 
l’âme, accablée de péchés, obsédée par des tentations, limitée par les imperfec- 
tions et les faiblesses de l’indivu, est empêchée de prendre son essor. Le voyage 
deviendrait alors le symbole de la transformation de cette me qui s'interrogerait 
en se repliant sur elle-même. Dieu seul, selon Camara Laye, détermine la 
longueur du voyage, la durée de l'emprisonnement. La liberté est la récompense 
suprême octroyée par Lui à celui qui a conscience du mal qu'il a fait et le regrette 
profondément. 
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Le fait que Laye ait cité Kafka pourrait se préter 4 un malentendu. Bien que 
Laye se soit inspiré de la technique romanesque de Kafka, où le rêve s'intègre 
dans la realité, il rejette catégoriquement toute notion du désespoir ou de 
l'absurdité de la vie: 


Si mon Regard du roi était écrit dans une perspective kafkaïenne, mon héros 
Clarence n'aurait pas vu Dieu, il ne l'aurait pas approché. Mais Clarence est 
africain et sa rencontre avec Dieu est possible. 

En Afrique il n’y a pas ce désespoir. Vous n’y verrez jamais quelqu’un 
se suicider, par exemple. Il se dira qu'il y a toujours de l'espoir, toujours 
(Hossman, 1963 : 56). 


En conclusion, disons que dans son roman Le regard du rot, Laye nie l'exis- 
tence du libre-choix en tant qu'absolu. Ce que l’on appelle ‘ libre-choix ' n'est 
parfois qu'une préférence ou un ‘ pis-aller'. Quant à la liberté, Laye montre 
qu'elle est souvent illusoire. L'homme pense en jouir, tout en étant aux fers. 
La liberté présuppose la connaissance de soi sans laquelle l'homme ne saurait 
suivre son chemin, sa pente. Clarence apprend à se connaitre en Afrique, en exil. 
Cette connaissance résulte de la prise de conscience de ses fautes. Dieu lui donne 
la liberté comme récompense de son remords. La liberté dépend donc de la 
volonté de Dieu, et elle est étroitement Eée à la notion de la délivrance. L'exis- 
tence ne précède pas l'essence. Au contraire, cette essence existe et c’est à 
l’homme, sa vie durant, d’en faire la découverte pour que le voile de la somno- 
lence et de la déception de soi se lève, pour qu'il puisse faire face lucidement à 
ses erreurs et que Dieu puisse lui accorder Je pardon. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
KUMAYT AND THE WOLF 


A passage in one of the poems of al-Kumayt describes how the poet en- 
countered a di’b (in this context undoubtedly a wolf) dying of thirst, and out of 
pity for the beast gave it the remnants of his own water ; the first hemistich of 
the concluding line runs: fa subba lahū sawlun mina’l-ma’s gabirun ‘so there 
was poured out for him a scanty boon of water’. The second hemistich bhi 
kaffa ‘anhu ’l-hibaia ’l-mutahawuibu was interpreted by M. Ullmann in his 
Das Gesprüch mit dem Wolf as meaning ‘(just so much as that) wherewith a 
man by his ablution washes away his sin’. In my review of that work (BSOAS 
XLVI, 1, 1983, 144) I expressed doubts about this, and proposed that the poet’s 
meaning was the much simpler and more straightforward ‘ wherewith the 
tormented beast relieved his anguish ’. 

Professor Renate Jacobi was kind enough to point out to me that I had 
unfortunately overlooked a part of the entry in the Lisän al-‘Arab. This does 
indeed contain an explanation, with a proof-text (sahid), of hawba/hiba in the 
sense of ‘distress, anguish’; but a little later it cites this precise line of 
al-Kumayt for a different sense. Now it must, I think, be remembered that 
Arab commentators and lexicographers were not always as much concerned with 
eliciting a poet’s actual intention, as with detecting all possible senses of a 
word or phrase. One must, too, eliminate from the discussion a prayer cited 
further on again in the Lasdn, rabbi tagabbal tawbatt wa gsil hawbati ‘ My Lord, 
accept my repentance and wash away my sin’. On this it is to be noted: 

(1) that the sense ‘sin’ for hüb/hawb and hawba/hiba, here and in Q. 4: 2, 
is context-conditioned, and cannot be applied without positive contextual 
indications of it. 

(2) In the prayer, the ‘ washing’ is manifestly metaphorical, with no hint 
that any literal water is involved. 

(3) In the prayer, the washing is done by God, not by the sinner; the latter 
has no power to remove his own sin, and even his ‘ repentance’ is not in itself 
sufficient to do so—it is God’s acceptance of the repentance that is needed. 


I submit therefore that the prayer contains no justification of U.'s interpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is certainly incumbent on me to suggest how the author 
of the L«sán understood al-Kumayt’s line, even if this was not (in my estimation) 
what the poet himself intended. 

In connexion with al-Kumayt’s line, the Lisan says that tahawwaba is ‘like’! 
ta'attama and tahannata which latter pair mean ‘ he cast aside (alga) his sinful 
conduct in exchange for (bt) pious behaviour ', and that hibah here means ‘ that 
ttm from which one abstains’ (mà yuta'attamu minhu). Use of the verb alga 
strongly suggests to me an abandonment of wrong behaviour, rather than any 
effacing or ‘ washing away ' of what had previously been committed. 

In all this, I find it very difficult to imagine that the author of the Lisan 
could have understood mutahawwib as ‘a man who purges his sins by ritual 
ablution’. At the beginning of the passage in question, the wolf has been 
described as mudnib, and there is no occasion to read into this any more than 
one does into an amatory poet when (as very commonly) he speaks of his danb, 
meaning not ‘ sin against God’ but ‘a cause of offence to the beloved’: the 
wolf 1s an offender agamst mankind by reason of its depredations; evidently, 


1 The ‘ likeness ' hes m the privative sense assigned to the ‘ fifth’ stem of these verbs. 
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hiba echoes this. When therefore it ‘ abandons ’ (if this is what is understood by 
tahawwaba) such conduct, one may well be reminded of the very widespread 
folktale motif of the ‘ grateful animal’ (cf. the Androcles story): a normally 
predatory beast, when in distress, is succoured by a man, and in gratitude 
abandons its normal hostility towards mankind. It would thus be possible 
(though I do not think it was al-Kumavt’s intention) to understand the hemi- 
stich as implying ‘ in exchange [with bî’ al-taman] for which he has set aside 
and abandoned his offences (against mankind) ’. 
A. F. L. BEESTON 


LOWERING RULES IN CHADIC 


1.0 Introduction 

In Frajzyngier (1981) I attempted to reconstruct vowel-raising and vowel- 
lowering rules in Chadic. Vowel-raising rules were found in three branches of 
Chadic, and they operated under similar conditions, viz., vowels of the stem 
were raised when there was a high vowel added in the suffix. Vowel-lowering 
rules were found in two branches of Chadic, but I could not reconstruct them 
as being part of Proto-Chadic because they were essentially different rules: in 
the East branch the vowels of the stem were lowered when a low vowel suffix 
was added. In the West branch the last vowel of the word was lowered when a 
heavy syllable preceded it. In that paper I stated that unless vowel-lowering 
rules were found in some other branches of Chadic, these rules could not be 
reconstructed as existing in Proto-Chacic. It now appears that such rules do 
exist in other branches. In Mulwi, or Munjuk, a Biu-Mandara language, there 
exists a vowel-lowering rule that operates under similar conditions as vowel- 
lowering rules in the East Branch languages, Mubi and Migama. 


2.0 Lowering rule in Mulwi 

The ‘ feminine’ nouns and adjectives are formed in this language through 
the addition of the suffix {-ü} to the ‘ masculine’ nouns and adjectives. The 
suffix has two allomorphs: When the ‘ masculine’ noun or adjective ends in a 
consonant, the allomorph is [-ii]; when the ‘ masculine ' noun ends in a vowel, 
the allomorph, according to Tourneux (1978: 201), is [-y]. It is the first allo- 
morph, the long high front vowel, which causes the raising of the preceding 
vowels in certain well determined conditions. This process was mentioned in 
Frajzyngier (1981) and incorporated into the comparative study of the raising 
rules. In the present note I will be concerned only with the phonological 
behaviour of the second allomorph. 

If one were to accept Tourneux’s analysis for the phonemic and phonetic 
shape of this allomorph, one would also have to postulate rules by which the 
preceding vowel, i.e., the final vowel of the stem becomes [a], viz., 

V —af.y 
eg., 

hirge ‘dog’ hirgay ‘bitch’ 
mókzó ‘frog’  mökzay ‘small frog’ 

Since the alleged suffix [-y] is always preceded by the vowel [a] one may also 
consider that the suffix added to stems ending in a vowel is actually [-ay] and 
that the stem final vowel is deleted befo-e the addition of this suffix, by a ‘ stem 
preparation ’ process postulated by some scholars for other Chadio languages, 
e.g., Newman (1972) for Hausa. Both analyses have their advantages and 
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disadvantages, and which one finally proves to be the preferred has no bearing on 
the central problem of this note. 

From the data given in Tourneux (1978: 201-13) it appears that when there 
is a word final [-ay] obtained through suffixation of the ‘feminine’ or plural 
marker, the preceding mid front vowel is lowered to [a]. The process is thus 
somewhat similar to the lowering process in Mubi (Frajzyngier, 1981: 337), but 
its range is much more limited. The appropriate rule for Mulwi will also be quite 
similar, viz., 


V—flow]/__C +V y 


-high low 
-low 
-back 


In the above rule [+] indicates morpheme boundary. I have retained the full 
phonetic form of the suffix because at present I do not want to commit myself 
to a more specific statement about which portion of the suffix, viz., [a] or [y] 
is responsible for the lowering that takes place. 


bege ‘male slave’ bagay ‘female slave’ 
pekne ‘male elephant’ paknay ‘female elephant’ 
ayeme ‘ Vitex dontana Verbenaceae’ ayamay 

vegele ‘sick’ vagalay 


The rule described above will also operate when the plural marker [-kay] is 
added, e.g., 

mekele makalakay ‘red’ 

pekne  peknekay or ‘elephant’ 


y 
mepele mapatakay ‘castrated’ 
There are also a few instances in which a rounded vowel is lowered in this 
environment, e.g., 
huyuk  hoyokay ‘ orphan’ 
muvlum mavlamay ‘a Vlum person’ 
kulu kolay (fem.) ‘ pipe’ 


Such cases are, however, rare, and most of the high vowels and most of the 
round vowels are not lowered in this environment. 

The above data indicate that what we have are only traces of the lowering 
rule, which, at one time, must have been much more widespread in Mulwi. 


3.0 Conclusion 

Since now the similar lowering rules have been found to operate in two out of 
three branches of Chadic (Biu-Mandara and East Chadic) the lowering rules 
could also be a feature of Proto-Chadic. 
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S. DALLEY : Mari and Karana: two Old 
Babylonan cities. xxi, 218 pp. Lon- 
don: Longman, 1984. £13.95. 


L'ouvrage de Madame Dalley est une présen- 
tation synthétique de l'histoire et de la civilisa- 
tion de deux villes, Mari sur le Moyen-Euphrate 
et Karana au Sud-Est du Mont Sindjar, à 
l'époque babylonienne ancienne, telles que les 
données épigraphiques et archéologiques per- 
mettent de les reconstituer. Conçu d'abord pour 
le grand pubhc, ce livre est rédigé de façon 
claire et illustré de nombreuses citations textu- 
elles,! de cartes des différentes régions étudiées, 
et de reproductions photographiques. Maus il 
est tout aussi intéressant pour les spécialistes 
directs de cette période par l'ample apparat 
critique et les diverses discussions et proposi- 
tions qu'il renferme. L'équilibre entre ces deux 
objectifs est une gageure toujours difficile à 
réaliser, et il est tout à l'honneur de S. Dalley 
d'y avoir réusai. 

Mis à part le dernier chapitre qui comporte 
une vue prospective de l’histoire des régions 
de Mari et de Karana aprés la période baby- 
lonienne ancienne jusqu'à l'époque néo- 
assyrienne, les huit chapitres précédants sont 
ordonnés de manière thématique, présentant 
d'abord la découverte archéologique de Mari 

uis de Karana, que suit une reconstitution de 
a situation politique de la Syrie et de l'Irak du 
Nord de cette époque. Viennent ensuite, 
développés à ir des données textuelles, des 
chapitres sur le monde du travail et de l'arti- 
sanat palatial, la nourriture et l’alimentation, 
la mtuation des femmes, le culte et la pratique 
religieuse, la guerre et Ja diplomatie, et enfin 
les transports et les communications. 

Tirant parti de la documentation disponible, 
l'auteur a réalisé une synthèse heureuse entre 
les textes économiques provenant des palais de 
Mari et de Karana, les lettres échangéos per 
Zimri-Lim, roi de Mari, et ses gouverneurs 

rovinciaux ou les autres souverains, ainsi que 
a correspondance de Haqba-Hammá, dernier 
roi de Karana après la conquête de la région 
par Hammurabi de Babylone, et celle de son 
pouse, la reine Iltani. L'utilisation raisonnée 
d'une telle documentation montre que, au 
delà des grands thèmes habituels de la re- 
cherche, tels que l’histoire politique et la 
géographie de cette région, l'organisation 80- 
ciale et économique des palais, ou la pratique 
cultuelle, 11 est possible d'entrer dans le 
moindre détail et de reconstituer aussi bien la 
parure d’une reine en habits et bijoux que le 
menu d’un repas royal. 

Voici donc une tentative heureuse et at- 
trayante qui suscitera l'intérêt de tous ceux, 
spécialistes ou non, qu'intéressent les civilisa- 
tion sanoiennes du Proche-Orient. Cependant, 
l'évolution de Ia recherche est rapide, et si la 
documentation provenant de Karana est pour 
Pheure close et susceptible d'études synthé- 
tiques, il faut bien avoir conscience que la 
majorité des tablettes de Mari sont encore 
inédites et riches de très nombreuses informa- 
tions nouvelles. Il convient dono de signaler 
que depuis l'achèvement du manuscrit de S. 


Dalley la documentation disponible en textes 
économiques de Mari s’est considérablement 
&corue par la publication des ARM XXI, X XII, 
XXIII, et X XIV, soit 1738 textes neufs? Il 
faut ajouter à cette nouvelle documentation les 
collations significatives sur les textes déjà 

ublés, et les études, œuvre principalement de 

.-M. Durand et D. Charpm, publiées dans les 
MARI 1, 2 et 3.3 

La problématique archéologique et histo- 
rique sur Mari a enfin été profondément 
renouvelée par le Colloque du Cinquantenaire 
de la découverte de Mari, tenu à Strasbourg en 
Juin 1983, à l'initiative de J. Margueron et 
J.-M. Durand, et dont les actes paraftront 
incessamment dans MARI 4. On doit dono 
préciser ou reconsidérer, en fonction surtout 
des commentaires de ARM XXI et ARM 
XXIII, certains développements de S. Dalley, 
sur le miel (p. 85),4 dont on sait maintenant 
qu'il était utilisé régulièrement pour empêcher 
l'acidification du vin, sur le swf (p. 87), dont il 
était fait un usage intensif pour graisser les 
véhicules, sur l'existence de harems royaux à 
Mari (p. 100), qui est maintenant assurée, sur 
les M عد‎ de fabrication des bijoux et des 
statues divines (p. 108 et 117). De même, la 
lettre du dieu Adad citée en p. 130 comme 
incompléte a fait l'objet d'une nouvelle édition 
à la suite d'un joint récent.* 

Signalons enfin que l’article de J.-M. 
Durand * sur la correspondance de Karu et de 
Shimatum, files de Zimri-Lim mariées à 
Haia-Sumü roi d'IHansura, rend caduques les 
interpretatione qu'en propose S. Dalley, et que 
la préparation en cours de la publication d’une 
partie de la correspondance de Zimri-Lim 
remet en question ses vues sur la situation 
d'Ishme-Dagan après l'éclatement de l'empire 
de son père Shamshi-Addu, ou sur l'usurpation 
du pouvoir à Karana par Haqba-Hammü. 

Compte tenu de ces importantes précisions, 


1 Les textes sont ceux qui ont été publiés 
dans The Old Babylonian Tablets from Tell al 
Rimah (1976) et dans la série des Archives 
Royales de Mari, Tomes 1 à xxx (1950-1977). 

7 ARM XXI = J.-M. Durand, Textes ad- 
ministratifs des Salles 134 et 160 du Palais de 
Mari, Paris 1983. ARM XXII = J. R. Kupper, 
Documents administratifs de la Salle 135 du 
Palais de Mari, Paris 1983. ARM XXIII 
= G. Bardet, F. Joannés, B. Lafont. D. 
Soubeyran, P. Villard, Archives adminisiratives 
de Mari I, Paris 1984. ARM XXIV = P. 
Talon, Textes administratifs des Salles Y ei Z 
du Palais de Mari, Paris 1985. 

3MARI = Mari, Annales de Recherches 
Interdiseplinaires, revue annuelle publiée 
depuis 1982 par les Editions Recherche sur les 
Civilisations. 

4 La pagination citée eat celle de l'ouvrage de 
8. Dalley. 

5 B. Lafont, Le roi de Mary et les prophètes du 
dieu Adad, RA 78 (1984), p. 7-18. 

* J.-M. Durand, Les femmes de Haya-Sumu, 
MARI 3 (1984) 162-180. 
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il faut donc considérer le livre de S. Dalley 
comme une première tentative de synthèse, 
bienvenue pour combler une lacune qui génait 
la diffusion auprès du grand publio des résultats 
importants des fouilles de Mari et de Karana. 
Les données nouvellement publiées ou sur le 
point de être amèneront inévitablement à 
reconsidérer certains des développements qui 
y sont proposés, mais n'enléveront rien à la 
valeur actuelle de cet ouvrage, de lecture 
agréable et toujours enrichissante. 
FRANCOIS JOANNÈS 


MADELEINE BORNEIDER: Stèles funé- 
raires musulmanes des Îles Dahlak (Mer 
Rouge). 2 vols. 1: Introduction, docu- 
ments et indices. u: Tableaux et 
planches. (Textes Arabes et Études 
Islamiques, Tom. xix/1-2. xv, 
486 pp.; [80] pp., 146 plates. Le 
Caire: Institut Frangais d’Archéolo- 
gie Orientale; Paris: SEVPO, 1983. 


The Red Ses islands of Dahlak, off Massawa, 
have good clam to the title of medieval 


Islam’s ‘ Devil’s Islands’. The climate is 
excruciating at all seasons (p. 14): ' C'est l’un 
des plus rudes de la Mer Rouge... en décem- 


bre, janvier et février, dea pluies torrentielles 
arosont l’île pendant douze heures de suite.’ 
In May, ‘à une heure de l'aprés- midi, le 
thermomètre marquait 85° dans une maison 
ouverte au vent du nord-ouest '. An Umayyad 
penal settlement, their reputation made even 
so hardened & campaigner as Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab quail at a sentence to be confined 
there, which his appeals averted. If the 
popular etymology Där al-haläk reported by 

ruce (p. 9) was a flight of fanoy, it had some 
justification. Suoh a place understandably 
lacked a historian, but it had harboured two 

ets: the exile Se at al- Angāri (35 to 110/ 
865 to 728-9), and the shipwrecked Egyptian 
Ibn Qaläqis, who wrote with a wry wit (p. 442) 
‘Le pire des pays ea Dahlak. Quiconque y 
aborde y t. Qu'il te suffise pour preuve que 
c’est un er dont le guardien est Malik’. 
And indeed the ruler commemorated by Stele 
No. 225 was Baha’ al-din Abi al-Fadi 
al-Mahk b. Yahya b. Abi al-Sadäd (d. 567/ 
1172), who acquired the unenviable reputation 
of a pirate, 

Though it does not appear whether malaria 
was endemic during the Middle Ages, the fact 
that drinking water in the dry season came 
entirely from natural and artificial cisterns 
suggests the possibility, together of course with 
that of dysentery and other scourges. That the 
inventory of its gravestones might thus be an 
eloquent record of the settlement was to be 
expected. A number of those commemorated 
were from far afield: 3rd-4th centuries A.H., 


al.Bilági,  al-Shüm!, al-Fanel, al-Siräfi, 
al-Marwi; Sth century A.H., al-Faräbi, 
al-Fariq! (apparently from Mayyéfariqin in 


Anatolia, No. 190), al-Tiflis!, al-Bistämi, and 
from the Maghrib, al-Aghmüti and al-Andalus! 
al-Balansi—iravellers or merchants perhaps, 
though whether remdent, becalmed or even 
kidnapped in the islands is uncertain. The 
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largest number, however, are naturally, 
Arabians. There is no formal table to show how 
many commemorated were men and how many 
women, but designations seem prominent of 
freedwomen (e.g. Umm Ahmad al-Rümi, 
No. 14), who may have met their fate while 
accompanying their masters on journeys. Yet 
on these islands even governors were en- 
franchised slaves, and Stele No. 204 mentions 
the Sultän al-Mubärak, freedman of ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad, ın 483/1090. Of the latter, indeed, no 
less than eleven of those commemorated were 
dependents. 

The material is handled in meticulous style, 
with analyses of the decoration of the tomb- 
stones, and of the prevalence in different 
periods of Qur'ánio cotations and religious 
formulae. There are comprehensive tables 
(Vol. 11) of the letter-forms, chiefly ‘Abbasid 

see Kufio with serifs, succeeded by floriate 

o with Fatimid affiliations; and a few 
late examples m Naskh and Tughre style. It is 
a كه‎ observation of the author that a 
distinction between ‘ayn and fà'/gàf is that the 
former is normally triangular and the latter 
lozenge-shaped. Their substantial treatment 
ves these volumes value as a oe hand- 
pre of Arab funerary pec lonas, and its 
comprehensive bibliography, besides special 
relevance to Dahlak, offers & guide to recent 
developments in Arabic epigraphy. 

The reading of so many difficult stonos 
indeed represents a magisterial achievement. 
Though the album of 140 plates contains many 
of excellent quality, not all are legible in 
reproduction, a consequence both of the shal- 
low relef in which they were ' peoked”, and 
the practical difficulties of photography tn situ. 
In a few cases (Pl. XXVII, B; Pl. XXXIX, 
B; Pl XLV, A and B; LXVI, A) retouching 
had to be done. These difficulties enhance the 
editor’s achievement, for apparently she did 
not visit the wlands, though many photo- 
graphs were obtained on the spot by Robert 
Sohneider. (The clearest illustration 18 
eng! still the drawing of the famous 

al Asiatio Society s A de here No. 142 
= b. LXXXIV, A, whether or not entirely 
realistic.) 

In any event, the author, follow in the 
footsteps of Gaston Wiet (Bulletin de l'Institut 
d'Egypte, xxxiv, 1952, 89-95), has at last 
provided Dahlak with its historian, and at the 
same time a substantial place in the world’s 
scholarly libraries. 

A. D. H. BIVAE 


Bazuce M. BoksER: The origins of the 
Seder: the Passover rite and early 
rabbinic Judaism. xvii, 188 pp. 
London, Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press: 1984. 
£15.95. 

The purpose of Professor Bokser’s inquiry is 
to discover how Mishnah Pesahim x reflects 
the reshaping of the Passover night ritual after 
the destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70. 


That the Rabbis should have been successful in 
re-adjusting the Passover ceremonial after that 
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catastrophic event need occasion no surprise. 
For Israelite legislators there were precedents 
enough. The Passover ritual—and specifically 
that part of the ritual that was pecuhar to the 
Temple—had already been e to muoh 
revision m the course of its long history. 
The Deuteronomist restricted the pilgrimage 
festivals to a prescribed shrine at Jerusalem. 
Their rites were co-ordinated within the frame- 
work of general Temple procedure. As a result, 
the primitive practice of laymen smearing the 
sacrificial blood on the tents was omitted; 
the omission is confirmed by Passover doou- 
ments of the Chronicler’s school, in particular 
2 Chr. : 30, m which the blood of the victims 18 
handled not by laymen, but by the priests. 
Later too the preasure of the crowds of pilgrims 
led to alteration in the hour of the Pesah 
sacrifice, while the place of the sacrifice was 
broadened by the extension of the boundary 
of the shrine to include the whole city of 
Jerusalem. 

The destruction of the Temple had a per- 
vasive traumatic effect on Jewish religious 
ceremonial, as indeed ıt had on Jewish religious 
thought. In affairs of ritual this was eased, as 
Bokser points out, by the emergence of the 
Synagogues while the Temple still stood ; they 
provided & meeting-place that was an alterna- 
tive to the Temple as & centre of worship. 
Nor should one overlook the development of 
Jewish oultio life in the Diaspora before 
A.D. 70. Itis likely to have evolved an amended 
form of Passover service suitable to extra- 
Temple observance. The Passover papyrus and 
ostraca from Elephantine make no mention of 
& formal sacrifice. It is not improbable that 
Jews of the Diaspora who were not able to 
perform the pilgrimage participated instead 1n 
a festive Pesah night meal—though without a 
sacrifice—and that this may have been the 
forerunner of the Seder. For, as Bokser rightly 
maintains, the ritual meal is a familiar feature 
of the religious pattern of the Semitic Middle 
East; itis too widespread to be no more than 
a derivative of the Greco-Roman symposium. 

Bokser analyses the fundamental problem 
of the presentation of the Passover in the 
Mishnah. While earlier sources left no doubt 
that the central feature of the Pesah night was 
the offering of the victim, the Mishnah had to 
ensure that after the destruction of the Temple 
the celebration would nevertheless continue 
without the sacrifice. It does so ‘ indirectly, by 
changing elements of the banquet, providing 
them with a new and distinct meaning’. It 
atresses the intellectual discussion of the 
ceremony by Rabbis, and it propounds the 
certainty of redemption even without temple 
rites. It 18 now the unleavened bread rather 
than the sacrifice that symbolizes redemption. 
With copious citations from the writings of 
anthropoligists, Bokser explains the new abti- 
tude towards history exemplified by the 
account m Pesahim x. The Passover celebra- 
tions have an exceptional paradigmatic quality 
and a sense of continuity that guarantee the 
survival of the Jewish people. 

This is an interesting and a thoughtful work, 
and & valuable contribution to the voluminous 
literature on the Passover. 

J. B. SEGAL 
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Banvom HALPERN: The emergence of 
Israel in Canaan. (Society for Biblical 
Literature. Monograph Series No. 29.) 
xiii, 334 pp. Chico, California: Scholars 
Press, [1984]. $36.75 (paper 824.50). 


It 18 usually possible to deduce a scholar's 
view of how the Israelites arrived m Palestine 
from the terminology used. Some speak of the 
Israelite ‘Conquest’, while others prefer to 
refer to the ‘ Settlement’ of the Israelites in 
Palestine. At first sight, the title of this book 
looks like a new nomenclature for this same 
phenomenon and, indeed, this topic is dealt 
with ın Halpern’s book. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
deals extensively with the textual sources 
which can be utilized for a discussion of the 
problem of Israel's ‘ emergence ', namely, the 
Book of Judges (‘ potentially valuable as a 
resource `), the Patriarchal Narratives (‘ should 
be used primarily as corroboration for a view 
elsewhere indicated, rather than as indepen- 
dent testimony themselves"), and the Early 
Poetry of Israel. Although this last section 
claims to be about ‘ the corpus of earl y pootry B 
it is largely confined to & very detale discus- 
sion of Exodus 15. While this may be the most 
controversial element in the genre, it is not 
the only one, and this does present a slightly 
unbalanced picture of what 18 under exami- 
nation. 

It is in Part II of the book that Halpern 
comes to what his title initially suggests the 
book 18 about, what he still calls in one chapter 
heading ‘The Israelite conquest’. Here we 
have a discussion of the three main models for 
the Israelite phenomenon—conquest, settle- 
ment and peasants’ revolt, this last, of course, 
the view originally advanced by Mendenhall 
and, more recently and much more extensively, 
by Gottwald. While Halpern states (p. 63) that 
‘ close examination of the Amarna materials, 
therefore, does not sustain Mendenhall’s and 
Gottwald’s hypotheses’, he does believe that 
‘the peasants’ revolt model’ has some merit 
and, ın fact, his conclusion at the end of Part IT 
seems to be a kind of marriage of Alt (* Alt’s 
characterization of the Canaanite problem 
was the correct one’) and Mendenhall/ 
Gottwald (‘Israel was, as Mendenhall and 
Gottwald have maintained, a strident “ No!” 
to the lowlands and centralized domination of 
Canaan ’, both quotations from p. 106). 

But this is by no means the end of Halpern's 
book, In some ways it is only the preliminary, 
for the real subject of the book appears in 
Parts 111 and IV, ‘The making of historical 
Israel' and ' The organization of pre-monarchio 
Israel’, respectively. Part 111 is based on a 
detailed discussion of the tribal lists and works 
towards an examination of the various compo- 
nents of pre monarchio Israel and of how 
Israel grew from the ideal of ‘ peoplehood ’, 
already fully in evidence in the Song of 
Deborah, to a proper centralized government, 
including a monarchy. Part IV is then con- 
cerned with how pre-monarchic Israel was 
organized and what kind of central authority, 
if any, there was in that period. Halpern’s 
conclusion is that the office of ‘ judge’ was an 
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important element in such a centralized struc- 
ture and that the judge was a kind of ‘ inter- 
tribal general’. Priesthood was also an impor- 
tant central force, and Halpern, argues that the 
very existence of monarchy ‘indicates that 
eultio consolidation foreran political ' (p. 221). 
In Halpern's view the monarchy in Israel was 
an inevitable growth from what had preceded 
it. Here he part& company with Mendenhall 
and Gottwald, who would argue that in adopt- 
ing monarchy Israel abandoned her own 

erited principles. Halpern’s view is that 
* Pre-monarchic Israel passed into monarchic 
Israel. It did not perish... It was trans- 
formed—grew, evolved, adapted to changed 
circumstances and changed aspirations’ 
(p. 261). 

This, then, is a more positive view of the 
monarchy in ancient Israel than is often 
advanced, and if this is the aim to which 
Halpern has been moving, one wonders 
whether the title of his book is not rather mis- 
leading. It certainly takes us further along the 
historical road than do books and articles with 
‘conquest’ and ‘settlement’ in their title, 
even pei this is what the term * emergence ’ 
at first mght seems to imply. Another question 
to whioh Halpern addresses himself ıs the old 
examination chestnut, ‘ When does the history 
of Israel properly begin?’ His answer is 
resoundingly in favour of the historical event 
behind the be Bond of Deborah, ‘ Israelite history 
effectively begins with Baraq > (p. 215), and it 
is the Song of Deborah that he regards as the 
watershed between what can be only faintly 
guessed at and what can be more confidently 
affirmed. 

Halpern is modest about his aims and 
achievements. Much of what he is saying in 
this book is based on his own earlier writings. 
He is, in fact, to judge by the Author Index, 
the most frequently cited scholar in the book, 
closely followed by Gottwald. It is not a 
particularly easy book to read, especially with 
its use of some unnecessarily recherché vocabu- 
lary which will be quite unfamiliar to any but 
the most scholars. The author has 
a habit of citing parallels to other historical 
situations and circumstances, a habit which 
some may find helpful and illuminating, and 
others frankly irritating. Here, it must be 
admitted, he is right up to date with his 
reference on p. 222 n. 49 to ‘the Falkland 
Islands war’! 

It is not enough, in a book of this kind, 
though this may be SBL polioy, to say on 
p. 257, for example, ' See my '' Uneasy com- 
promise " 85-87’. Unless one has been check- 
ing every footnote as one goes along, how is 
one to know where the article in question is to 
be found? A bibliography is a major g 
this book, and an Author Index is no Aea 
tute. Space could well have been found by 
saving on the wastefully produced mdexes of 
El Amarna citations and À Boriptural Passages. 
All in all, however, this book has some interest- 
mg and iNuminating things to say about 
Israel in the period of the judges, which is 
what it is really about. 

JAMES D. MARTIN 
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Groner E. Hourant: Reason and tradi- 
tion in Islamic ethics. xv, 282 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. £25. 


OLIVER Leaman: An introduction to 
medieval Islamto philosophy. xii, 
208 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. £20 (paper 
£0.95). 


Amongst the branches of Islamio studies 
most vigorously pursued in recent years, in 
both Muslim HT orientalist scholarship, is 
philosophy. A descriptive inventory of 
achievements and desiderata was produced by 
C. Butterworth m 1983 (MESA Bulletin xvi, 
8-24, 161-77), and progress since 18 impressive. 
Of the two contributions to be noticed here, 
Professor Hourani’s volume of essays contains 
work povecing & period of twenty-five years 
(1960—85), and only two of these had not, been 
previously published. Of the two major areas 
of ‘Islamic philosophy’ (see below): ethics 
and metaphysics, Hourani’s studies are 
directed to the former, i.e. the respective roles 
of reason and revelation in the composition of 
authority, the overlapping spheres of free-will 
and ination in the assessment of 
human action (in fact, a theological question 
but one never neglected by the philosophers), 
and the nature of good and evil in the pursuit 
of happiness, the acknowledged aim of human 
existence. Here are examined such questions 
as the existence of a natural law in contrast 
with the unquestioned imperative of a theo- 
dioy, and the identification and function of 
such frequently adduced arbiters as communal 
consensus and the scholarly élite. Because the 
topic is Islamio philosophy, it is for Hourani 
(as for others) also theology, and one 18 on the 
familar ground of systems purporting to 
effect reconciliation between monotheism and 
the intellectual problems posed by the ap- 
parently ıneluotable Aristotelian legacy. This 
exhibits of course the received tradition, within 
which the merita of the standard triumvirate : 
Averroes, Maimonides and Aquinas are cus- 
tomarily compared. Hourani goes a good deal 
further than that, in several fascinating 
analyses of the Mu'tarila, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Juwayni, and the curiously eccentric delibera- 
tions of Ibn Hazm. All, or at least much of this 
15 summed up in the final chapter (pp. 270—76 : 
here published for the first time), where the 
dominant (and domunating) role of the soho- 
larly élite is adduced in support of an autocratio 
organization and, for that matter, articulation 
of social morality, along the lines (apparently) 
of the original theodioy (scripture) and its 
Mn (sunna) in the early community 

e there is considerable (posterior) iate 
cal evidence in favour of this reading, it must 
strike many historians of early Islam as quite 
out of character with the emphatically demotie 
structure of that society. 

Be that as it may, it can at least be said of 
Leaman’s analysis of ‘Islamic philosophy" 
that it in no way reflects observance of the 
received scholarship. "Though conventionally 
divided between attention to ethics (more or 
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less as above) and metaphysics, 1.6. creation vs 
eternity of the world, God’s knowledge of par- 
ticulars, and the question of resurrection (also 
involving eschatology and the end (I) of 
creation), the argument turns almost entirely 
upon the problem of methodology and just why 
philosophers do what they do. Like Houram, 
Leaman 18 & trained philosopher, and that 18 
rather different from bemg an Arabist attracted 
to inter alia the study of philosophic texts. In 
his provocatively argued final chapter 
(pp. 182-201: ' How to read Islamio philo- 
sophy ’), he raises (not quite inadvertantly, I 
think) the question of whether there can be an 
* Islamic philosophy”. Advocating the defini- 
tion of philosophy as a methodological exer- 
cise, he 18 inclined to regard the ‘ esoteric 
interpretation ’ of this literature as a petitio 
principu. In other words, concern with logic, 
dialectic and syllogism need not, and did not, 
conflict with acceptance of monotheist doc- 
trme, and the notion of philosophers strugglin 

to conceal their beliefs (1) from ecclesiastica. 
authority ıs tantamount to asserting that theirs 
was a contraband epistemology. It can hardly 
be denied that there is an attractiveness about 
this proposition, but 1t does imply an out- 
rageous revisionism. We have always, or at 
least I have always (since those re post-war 
years listening to Wolfson at Harvard), sup- 
posed that the common denominator of all 
medieval philosophy was its dialogue with the 
monotheist creed. To be told that philosophers 
indulged in and enjoyed argument for its own 
sake and on its own terms comes as something 
of a surprise, and has about it a ring of the 
modern exponent (are these after all only 
language games ?). But that exegesis would be 
something short of just. Leaman’s principal 
interrogation of the philosophers is this: what 
difference does the introduction of God make 
to a system of explanation able hitherto to 
make sense without Him ? Now, one answer to 
this is enshrmed in the monograph of Ibn 
Tufayl: Hayy b. Yaqzän (twelfth century), 
where the dual exposition of source (reason and 
revelation) is articulated as a sociological 
distinction: one version for the intellectual 
élite (or autodidact without benefit of revela- 
tion) and another for the untutored folk 
(beneficiary of revelation but somehow 
bereaved of the intellectual challenge). That 
solution 18 of course also a petitio principu, but 
for obvious reasons found favour in élitist 
circles. Could there be, indeed, an ' Islamic 
philosophy ', or were there merely philosophera 
occasionally operative in the world of Islam ? 
That question would be easier to answer were 
it not for the remarkable figure of Ghazzáli 
(d. 1111), whose expertise and genuine concern 
for the existential dilemma brought matters to 
& fine head. That philosophy had, in the final 
analysis, to be a question of ethics, of the way 
one &ctually had to deal with the only oppor- 
tunity granted (1.e. life), did of course win the 
day, in Islam, as in Judaism, as in Christianity. 
But the residue is not without mterest. The 
impact of a methodology, a mode of posing 
questions and seeking answers, apparently 
without reference to an external authority 
(God) and hence neutral, could not but exert 
a kind of intellectual charm. The curiosity and 
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experiment so generated had ultimately to be 
branded as heterodoxy, if not heresy, but 
managed to survive in the form of texts that 
deserve both scrupulous edition and, aa here in 
the works of Hourani and Leaman, thoughtful 
and imaginative study. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


A. Roman. Étude de la phonologie et 
de la morphologie de la Koinè arabe. 
1983. 2 vols. 682 pp.; 683-1190 pp. 
Aix-en-Provence: Université de 
Provence, 1983. (Distributed by Jeanne 
Lafitte, 1 Place Francis Chirat, 13002 
Marseilles.) 


This work is a study of the phonology and 
morphology of Arabic. The section on phono- 
logy 18 based for the most part on the desorip- 
tions of Sibawayhi in bis Kuàb with occasional 
reference to the works of other grammarians. 
The treatment of morphology, which is much 
shorter, is of a more dependent nature. 

The term used by the author to refer to the 
kind of Arabic with which he 18 concerned 18 
‘koiné Arabic’. Roman assumes that the 
language described by Sibawayhi was essen- 
tially the supratribal Old Arabic koinè. He 
also maintains that this language was ‘ une 
langue vivante parlée par Sibawayhi et see con- 
temporains et écoutée, auscultée par lui et les 
philologues aveo lesquels i] constitue comme 
un cercle de philologie’ (pp. 24-5). In fact, 
Sibawayhi does not describe a uniform 
language. He often enumerates several dialeo- 
tal variants of a phenomenon. Moreover, his 
approach is not purely descriptive. Upon an 
assortment of alternative forms of expression 
he generally passes normative value judge- 
ments. In many cases the criterion of Siba- 
wayhi's value judgements is probably the rela- 
tive proximity of a lnguistio expression to his 
concept of the Old Arabio komé, m some ıt 
seems to be the amenability of a phenomenon 
to fit mto an erpianaiory framework which 
Sibawayhi has proposed. If therefore, the term 
koiné Arabic 18 to be used in connexion with 
Sibawayhi’s Kitab, I should prefer to apply the 
term to his normative ideal rather than to his 
object of description. Roman’s suggestion that 
komè Arabio was spoken by Sibawayh: and 
his contemporaries 18 perhaps a little too 
sweeping in view of what has just been said 
about the status of the koinè in the Kuab. 
Sibawayhi may well have been able to speak 
the koiné, but only as the result of study and 
training in an acquired skill As to the 
language of his contemporary mformants, there 
is some doubt as to whether many of the 
‘approved ' phonological phenomena described 
in the Kitdb are to be considered as koiné 
features. A. Levin, for instance, has shown that 
the occurrence patterns of imäla which Siba- 
wayhi presents as the norm are essentially the 
same as those of the modern Iraqi goltu dialects 
(IOS, vin, 1978, 174-203). These dialects are, 
according to H. Blanc (Communal dialects in 
Baghdad, Cambridge, Mass., 1964), the con- 
tinuation of the ancient urban dialects of Iraq. 
It appears, therefore, that, with regard to at 
least this linguistic feature, Sibawayhi has 
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based himself on the contemporary neo-Arabic 
dialects of Iraq rather than on a form of Arabio 
which was the continuation of the Old Arabic 
koinè. 

This initial infehoity of definition and of 
choice of terminology does not detract from the 
fact that the main substance of Roman’s work 
ig of great value, especially the section on 
phonology. The author has used recent 
advances in the understanding of speech pro- 
duction and contemporary methods of lm- 
guistic analysis to give genuine insight into the 
material which is fies bed by Sibawayhi and 
many other Arab grammarians. 

The section on phonology occupies the 
larger part of the book. It opens with an expo- 
sition of the Arabic system of consonant and 
vowel phonemes. The section on consonants 
conaists of a translation of and a commentary 
upon the texts from Sfbawayhi, al-Khalil, and 
Ibn SInã’s Asbáb hudüth al-hurüf which describe 
the production of the consonantal sounds. 
The commentary on the Sfbawayhi text 18 by 
far the most extensive. It elucidates the termi- 
nology and descriptions of Sibawayhi by means 
of our contemporary understanding of the pro- 
cesses of speeoh produotion and also by collat- 
ing the terms used by other Arab grammarians 
and by authors of works on orthoepy and 
physiology. 

After a short section on the vowel phonemes, 
there follows a lengthy exposition of the 
variants of the Arabic phonemes according to 
the Kitab of Sibawayhi. This is divided mto 
sections on consonant variants, vowel variants, 
and pausal phenomena. The section on 
consonant variants includes (i) an inventory of 
variant realizations of the phonemes which are 
specific to individual tribes, both those which 
are judged by Sibawayhi to be ‘ correct and 
those which he considera ‘ incorrect ’, and (i1) a 
description of variations brought ‘about by 
processes of assimilation. The section on 
vocalio variants deals with the alıf al-tafkhim 
(i.e. the realization of the /à/ phoneme 1n the 
three words galatwn, E and ahin 
which is represented in Old Arabio orthogra 
by the mater loctionis wäw and not by 2. 
imála, rawm, ishbá', and ikMilas. The d 
phenomena which are discussed include both 
those which occur in prose and those which are 
peculiar to poetry. 

In the next section Roman subjects the 
phonetic realizations of the phonemes which 
were established 1n the previous ohapters to & 
distinctrve feature analysis along the lines of 
the systeme developed by Jakobson and Halle 
(Fundamentals of language, 1956) and Chomaky 
and Halle (The sound patterns of English, 1968). 

The section on phonology closes with a 
description of some of the evolutions which 
occurred in the phonological system of 
standard Arabic after the time of Sibawayhi, 
such as, for instance the loss of aspiration in the 
realization of tà' and kif and the devoicing of 
gáf and tà. Roman also discusses the relation of 
the Arabic emphatic consonants to those of 
the other Semitic | es. He argues that 
the laryngalzation which is characteristic of 
Arabio emphatics was a secondary develop- 
ment from an original feature of glottalization. 

After a section on the principles of syllabifi- 
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cation and the nature of the accent, various 
aspects of morphology are examined, with 
almost exclusive attention bemg given to ver- 
bal morphology. The book closes with various 
indexes and a detailed table of contents. 

I should like to make the following commenta 
on a few points of detail : 

p. 367 f.: With regard to the hypothetical 
word forms which were coined by Sibawayhi, 
it is interesting to note his frequent practice of 
endowing these forms with the status of proper 
names as a testing device for the morphological 
range of Arabic nouns. The motivation for 
this practice was that proper names are a class 
of nouns which can be arbitrarily comed from 
any source (cf. M. G. Carter, Studies in the 
history of linguistics, vol. 28, 108-20). 

pp. 399—402: The nasahzation which may 
ocour when /n/ 18 assimilated to a following 
/m/, nf, /t/, /M, /y/, or /w/ is suprasegmen- 
tal, i.e. it affects adjacent consonants and 
vowels (cf. M. H. Bakalla, op. oit., 68). 

pp. 454-9: Sibawayhi lists as a variant 
realization of alf the alif al-tafkhim. This 
occurs in the words salatun, hayätun, and 
zakütun, and is interpreted by Roman to have 
been a back vowel with the quality of [o]. 
Roman’s statement that this phonetic realiza- 
tion of /&/ only existed in the aforementioned 

18 rather too categorical in view of the 
fact that m the early Arabic sources several 
orthographic doublets are attested in whioh 
wäuw alternates with alıf, especially before nin 
(see S. Hopkins, Studies in iy gra mmar of early 
Arabic, Oxford, 1984, 9.). 

pp. 490-91 : The section on ishba' (lengthen- 
ing of a short vowel) and tkhislda (reduction of 
a long vowel) only deals with the manifestation 
of these phenomena ın the inflectional vowels 
-u and +, e.g. yadribuka > yadribüka ("rshba') 
or > yadribika (ikhtilas). No mention is made 
of the widely attested ocourrence of sub- 
phonemio variation m vowel length in several 
nominal and verbal vowel patterns in Old 
Arabio, e.g. mif'al ~ mif'al, mafd‘il ~ mafa‘il. 
These variations may be interpreted as & 
refleotion of variant stress patterns in the old 
dialects. 

p. 548: Roman rejects Schaade's suggestion 
that the pausal phenomenon of fad'if arose 
from a shift in the location of stress, viz. 
khalidu > khälidd. I prefer to uphold 
Schaade’s view and regard tad'if as a variant 
of ’ishbä‘, which, as has been indicated above, 
can be interpreted as the result of stress. The 
non-distinotive phonotaotio alternation of 
C and VC: is attested in several Semitic 

languages, e.g. Biblical Hebrew, plural of 
qal = qetülim (e.g. debürim) or qetallim (e.g. 
ss this variation is especially common 

e.g. kigu~kugsu. (of. E. 
Reiner, A linguistic analysis of Akkadian, The 
Hague, 1966, 45-6). 

F 662, n. 1: The forms of Arabic ‘anz < ‘azz 
(o Hebrew *&(z)) and Aramaic han‘él > ha‘‘él 
are cited as examples of the nasalization of 
laryngals in these languages, which Roman 
believes is analogous to the nasal quality of 
laryngals in some Gurage dialects. These forms 
are better explained as the result of the dissimi- 
lation of geminated consonante. It is a common 
feature in Semitic languages for the first ele- 
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ment in a geminated consonant series to be 
replaced by the sonorant consonants /n/, /r/, 
or /1/. This applies to most types of consonant 
and not just to laryngals, of. C. Brockelmann, 
GYGSS, 1, 243 ff. 

p. 880: In the 3 fis. of the perfect, fa‘alat, 
the /a/ preceding the /t/ هد‎ said to be an 
anaptyctic vowel. The theory that /t/ is a 
primary feminine marker in Semitic has not 
been accepted by all scholars. It has been 
convincingly argued by Gelb (Sequential 
reconstruction of Proto-Akkadian, Chicago, 
1969, 31 ff.) that the original feminine mor- 
phemes are the vowels /a/ or /1/ and that /t/ 
developed secondarily as a form of consonantal 
glide between these vowels and a vocalio 
inflexion. For feminine word forms ending in 
fie. /ay/ or /8/ without subsequent /t/ of. 

fe LES EE GVGSS, 1, 410 ff. There are 
cogent grounds, therefore, for regarding the /a/ 
re the /t in fa‘alat as a primary oompo- 
nent of the feminine suffix and not an anap- 
tyctio. 

pp. 896 ff.: It is argued that the passive 
forms fu'ila and yuf ‘alu are the surface realiza- 
tion of the ‘deep structure’ forms fw'ula, 
yuf‘ulu, which have the same medial vowel 
as non-agentive verbs, viz /u/ (as in karuma, 
yakrumu). I suggest that there 18 a fallacy in 
this attempt to assimilate on a synohromo 
plane the morpheme patterns of the passive 
and non-agentive verb forms. The passive 
vowel patterns e diathesis, i.e. the 
choice made by the speaker/writer as to the 
relative prommence which is to be given to the 
agent and patient participants in the event 
expressed by the verb. The medial vowel of 
the active verb forms (at least in the perfect) 

the degree of agentivity which is agso- 
ciated with the verb by virtue of its m A 
i.e, it is dependent on the ‘ Aktionsart ' of the 
verb, a level of expression which is completely 
distinct from that of diathesis. 

p. 900: Four examples are oited from the 
Qur’én in which a perfect verb is said to be 
used to express assertion. In three of these the 
verb 18 käna, tho primary motivation for which 
is clearly to occasion an accusative inflexion 
for the sake of the prevailing end-r e in -à. 
The verb in the remaining example, da'ufa, 
may be interpreted as a gnomic perfect 
{analogous to the Greek gnomic aorist). The 

erfeot is sometimes used in this way in 
iblical Hebrew, cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsoh, 
Hebrew grammar, para. 106k. 

p. 908: It is claimed that the negative con- 
struction lam iad expresses the negation of a 
potential mo and that this, in the final 
analysis, is teen to the negation of & 
realis modality, hence its interchangeability 
with md kataba and, in certain circumstances, 
là yakiubu. This argument treats affirmation 
(affirmative vs. negative) and mode (realis va. 
irrealis) as wholly discrete linguistio para- 
meters. I prefer to take the view that irrealis 
forms express a reduced assertion of the reality 
of the state or event referred to by the clause 
and so may be considered as lying on a scale 
half-way between linguistio affirmation and 
linguistie negation. (This, of course, does not 
apply to logical negation, which is strictly 
bmary.) It is to be predicted from this that 
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negaced verba may sometimes be morphologi- 
cally related to irrealis verb forms. This, I 
believe, is the explanation of the irrealis 
apocopate form ın the lam yaktub expresaion. 
Typalogieal parallels are found m Ethiopian 
Semrtic languages, e.g. Amharic, in whioh the 
simple imperfect (yasabr) is used in negated or 
subordinate clauses (irreals clauses being 
entailed by the category of subordinate clause) ; 
cf. also Somali in which negated verbs are 
related to subjunctive forms (of. G. R. Caatel- 
lino, The Akkadian personal pronouns and 
verba: system in the light of Semitic and Hamatic, 
Leiden, 1962, 81). 
GEOFFREY A, KHAN 


Cart W. Ernst: Words of ecstasy tn 
Sufism. [xi], 184 pp. Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York Press, 
1985. $34.50 (paper $12.95). 


This far-reaching study has as its basic text 
the Commentary on ecstatic sayings by Rüzbihän 
Baqli of Shiraz, That there are new vistas 
before us and that there are ideas which are 
original and subjeot matter of substance in its 
pages cannot be doubted. However, as it 
reads, as opposed to what it mtends to convey, 
this book leaves much to be desired. Too often 
16 reads like a thinly disguised university thesis 
(which orginally it was). The style is diffuse, 
unpolish not infrequently imprecise. 
The author has an irritating tendency to jump 
from one topic to another. He occasionally 
slips into inadequately substantiated oom. 

between the human mystical experi- 
ence, ‘whether 15 be Islamıo, Christian, Buddhist 
or Greek (see see pp. 133-45). In this respect the 
books of de te R. C. Zaehner—whom the 
author does not seem to like—are models of 
precision and olear 

At the centre of this book, Part II, B, C, and 
D, and Part III, ‘ Three Sufl trials; Nari, 
Hallaj and ‘Ayn al-Qudah ’, there are valuable 
and pertinent case studies where the ecstatic 
Süfi 18 faced with the charge of heresy. This 
makes interesting reading. These chapters are 
amongst the best since the subject matter 18 
centred on the lives of historically important 
individuals and on source material which 
relates to a specific ruler, or dynasty, and their 
policy. In general, if Süfi studies are lacking 
this social, political or historical context, or 
are divor from the writings of a major 
Süfi personality, then both the writer and the 
reader who wander along the highways and 
a of Süfism will need ample glossaries 

of footnotes. Nota singlo glossary is 
provi ed here. 

The heart of the author’s debate revolves 
around the term, shath, which 1s crisply defined 
m the Encyclopaedia of Islam as ‘a divinely 
inspired utterance’, What it seems to mean 
can only be gathered intermittently from this 
study, the phraseology of which can be ex- 
ceedingly obscure, for example, ‘ For Sufis, the 
phenomenon of shath as a mode of speech with 
God must seek (sic) ite origin, ultimately, in 
the experience of the Prophet Muhammad’ 
(p. 9). Is shath the same as ‘speaking in 
tongues’ in common Christian parlance ? 
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More background material could have been 
given on this term, which is not to be found ın 
some books on Süfism, nor does ıt appear in 
some Arabic lexicons; Lane makes no mention 
of it presumably because it is a loanword 
and because it 18 a specifically Süfi technical 
term. This leads to a major criticism of this 
book. Not one Arabic or Persian word 18 trans- 
literated, notwithstanding a supposed ‘ sys- 
tem ' at the opening of the book. In fact 16 18 
no such thing. There is no distinction between 
long and short vowels, nor between emphatics 

¢ non-emphatics, nor 18 sdd distinguished 
from ddd, nor h@’ from kha’. Readers will 
receive little help from the ‘index of Hadith 
citations ’ (p. 175). No mention هد‎ made of the 
collections where the hadiths may be found. 

By now it will be apparent that this book 18 
for the enhghtened minority or the converted. 
Others will stare mystified at such ges as: 

* Our intellect 1s maddened by the beauty of 

His cheek and mole, and from the wine of 

His love, 

both worlds have become taverns’ (p. 78). 

Peter J. Awn in his Satan's tragedy and 
redemption: Iblis in Sufi psychology (Leiden, 
1983) furnishes an altogether more satisfactory 
interpretation of such language and imagery 
(pp. 184—141, op. cit.). 

hough the author has grave doubts of his 

own (p. 120), he persiste, m my view unfairly, 
in the citing of Ibn al-Jawz!’s scurrdous 
description of Muhammad ibn Tahir al- 
Maqgdisi. The author admits that he was ‘a 
scholar of hadith and author of a no longer 
extant work on Sufism’ (p. 118). The passage 
reads, ‘Ibn Tahir belo to the school of 
hbertinism. He wrote a book on the permussi- 
bility of gazing on young men, ın which he 
narrates the story of Yahya ibn TA who 


said, '* I saw a beautiful slave- b, 
God's blessing upon her!” NÉS tn this Y 
blessing reserved for the Prophet Muhammad). 
Someone asked him, “ Do you call blessings on 
her? ”. He said, ‘‘ God's blessing on her and 
on every beautiful man!”’.’ 

Many books on $üflam suffer from self- 
indulgence and this book is not wholly free 
of this charge. One recalls the remarks of & 
music critic who wrote of Josip Slavenski's 
Sinfonia Orienta, ‘‘‘ Kyries ” float like fruit- 
slices in a sweet synthetic jelly provided by the 
strings. In the Muslim movement a tenor 
mvokes Allah in phrases oddly reminiscent of 
Peter Quint on the tower [in Britten’s The 
Turn of the Screw], and then, so it seems, 
Anitra comes on to dance.’ In this book 
there are more than sufficient fruit-slices and 
it is not only Anitra who joins the dance. 

By the pen of a Nicholson or an Arberry 
the true significance of Shathiyyai m Süfism 
could be made meaningful and valuable. Here, 
for those who have yet to be enlightened, much 
of the content borders on the cabbalistio and 
even the oocult. The author writes (p. vii), 
' I trust that the general reader with an interest 
in mysticism will find the subject sufficiently 
congenial, despite its exotio drees'. Perhaps 
his intention was to be exotic? He could have 
paid heed with advantage to the words of 
al-Junaid, sucoinotly translated by Arberry in 
his A Süft marlyr (London, 1969), 44 
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The Soience of Süfism a science is 

Such as no man can rightly claim ıt 8 
Except he be endowed with natural wit 
And have a gift of understandung ıt. 


None can pretend ite intimate to be 

Save he has seen ite inmoat myste 

And how can he who is deprived 0 of sight 

Aspire to contemplate the sun’s great light ? 
H. T. NORRIS 


SEMINARIO DE LITERATURA y PENSAMI- 
ENTO ES MODERNOS: Literatura 
y pensamiento marroquies contemporá- 
neos. (Antologias Nacionales, III.) 
xlvii, 594 pp. Madrid: Instituto 
Hispano-Árabe de Cultura, 1981. 


This volume, as its title indicates, aims to 
present in Spanish translations as faithful a 
10ture as possible of contemporary Moroccan 
مام‎ and thought. It does so by present- 
1ng.96 selections from the works of 84 authors, 
an four sections, entitled respectively : ‘Essays’ 
(pp. 1-146), ‘ Narrative works ', egg ye both 
the novel and short story, (pp: 147-352), 
‘Poetry’ (pp. 353-426) and ‘The theatre’ 
(pp. 427-518). These are followed by an 
appendix of biographical data on the various 
&uthors, with reference to their main works 
(pp. 519-81). ae volume ends with a brief 
general bibliograph 
The present vo. due 18 the third in a series of 
national anthologies, Antologias nacionales, 
abhshed by the Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
tura. The first was on modern Arabio 
literature in Iraq, the second on modern 
Tunisian literature, and a fourth volume is now 
pro romised on modern literature in Syria (cf. 

ota prehminar, p. xlviii). 

The compilers of this anthology speak of the 
high degree of selectivity exercised in its pro- 
paration, in order to make it as effective as 
possible in presenting the desired result (of. 

. xlvii). Their wide range of selections covers 

th creative literature and critical and 
scholarly works, and the reader is given an 
opportunity, su to speak, to read the literature, 
and to read about it. Dr. Cherif-Chergui’s 
introduction 18 rich in useful detail. One might 
in fact say that his introduction errs on the side 
of critical detail about particular works, in 
lieu of a more comprehensive view of what he 
describes as a very young literature, and the 
problems it faces. For example, he raises the 
problem of the relation between the Moroccan 
writer and his publio, and says that ' the com- 
munication between the two 18 hampered by 
that human tragedy called analfabetismo— 
illiteracy ' (p. xxix). As if to stress this point, 
Chenf- i quotes à well-known cri du coeur 
by the brilliant Moroccan writer Muhammad 
Bidî. ‘At times, says Bid! ‘when I finish 
writing a story whose events I, or other people 
around me have lived or can live through, there 
takes possession of me an exasperating doubt 
&bout the value of what I have written, and an 
insistent idea which might seem strange and 
ridiculous: to go to the Jàmr Alfani” Sc uare 
m Marrakesh, or Alqarl'a Square in 
blanca, form a ring of the sample people of my 
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country around me and relate my story to them 
in their dialect, their logic, their analogies and 
ther popular sayings, competing in this way 
with the most professional experts in this 
field.’ One wonders whether all this does not 
in fact show that ıt 18 not illiteracy which 
worries Bidi, but the fact that he is unable, 
when he writes, to address his people in their 
own dialect, as he says, or in the language 
which emanates from their own immediate 
surroundings and their own culture. No people 
are illiterate if they are addressed in the 
language which they speak. 

ne may indeed congratulate the compilers 
for not omitting from this perspective Moroo- 
can francophone literature, which 18 repre- 
sented by three of its foremost exponents: 
Driss Chraibi, Tahar Ben Jalloun and Ahmed 
Sefrioui. Although this literature is not as 
extensive as its Algerian counterpart, 1t is no 
leag remarkable for that. 

It ıa a commonplace in commenting on 
literary translations to ask how faithful they 
may be to the originals, A French dictum also 
decrees that the style is the man. Can a trans- 
lation reflect the character of the original? 
Thirty-three different translators, both Spanish 
and Arab have helped to produce this antho- 
logy, working alone or, in some cases, with a 
confrère. None of the translations are laboured. 
In fact in certain cases, one wonders whether 
the originals read as forcefully. A case in point 
is Ahmed Sefrioui’s article (pp. 16-28), en- 
titled ‘a novela marroquí de expresión 
francesa’ (The Moroccan francophone novel), 
onginally written in French. To do Sefrioui 
justice, however, ıt should be added that his 
brief introduction on the state of literature in 
Morocco before the appearanoe of the modern 
novel oan stand as an appropriate and discern- 
mg assessment of the state of literature in every 
other Arab country at the turn of the century. 

Anthologies aimed at representing a litera- 
ture as a whole may seem ambitious or spe- 
cious. This volume proves that they are both 
feasible and useful. 

JARRER ABU-HAIDAR 


SrsesERT Unie: Hiob Ludolfs ° Theo- 
logica aethiopica’. — (Athiopistische 
Forschungen, Bd. 14 A, B.) 2 vols. 
165; 166—339 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1983. DM. 160. 


On 10 June 1652 an extraordinary confron- 
tation took place in the presence of Duke 
Ernat I of Sadhsen-Gotha-Altenberg at Sohloss 
Fnedenstem m Gotha, when Hiob Ludolf, 

haps the most remarkable figure in the 

aie | of Ethiopian studies in Europe, pre- 
sented a set of questions on the teachings and 
practices of the Ethiopian Church to his 
learned informant Abba Gregorius and invited 
his answers. A record of the proceedings of 
this meeting was elaborated by Ludolf in his 
hitherto unpublished ‘ Theologica aethiopica ’, 
which has survived in four MSS. The ‘ Theo- 
logica’ consists of 12 chapters ranging over 
the various aspects of Ethiopian religious 
beliefs and customs which ha partioularly 
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impressed scholarly thinking in Europe. Each 
chapter is introduced by a statement ın Latin 
of the contemporary European understanding 
of the particular situation, based largely on the 
findings of the Jesuits earlier in the century, 
and this 18 followed by the Ge'ez text (as for- 
mulated by Ludolf) of the answers provided 
by Gregorius, with a Latin translation. The 
questions put by Ludolf himself unfortunately 
have not been preserved. Although the 
materials contained in this fascinating work 
were extensively utilized by Ludolf in his 
subsequent writings, the document itself was 
largely forgotten by later acholarship, apart 
from the publication of the Ge‘ez and Latin 
texts of rius's answers in ch. viii by 
Christoph Sohhohting in his Homilia aethiopica 
de nativitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
(Hamburg, 1691), and that of the complete 
Latin translation by Johann Fabricius in his 
Saluieris lux  Evangeh$ (Hamburg, 1731). 
This regrettable neglect has now been rectified 
by S:egbert Uhlig in these two handsome 
volumes. 

The original text of the ‘ Theologica aethio- 
pica’ is reproduced in Teil A from a MS in 
Wolfenbuttel (the other three are in Gottingen), 
and is preceded by introductory sections dis- 
cussing the value of the work as providing an 
insight into Ludolf’s methodology, the details 
of the meeting between Ludolf and Gregorius, 
the nature of Ludolf's funotion as adviser to 
Duke Ernst, and the purpose and structure of 
the work as & whole. It is disappointing to 
find in this last section that Ludolt's Ethiopic 
style is heavily influenced by European 
syntax, copious evidence being provided. 
However, before censuring one of the most 
outstanding scholars of the seventeenth con- 
tury, it would be appropriate to consider the 
aims and methods of translation in that age in 
order to determine whether Ludolf’s seeming 
lack of linguistic tact might not simply reflect 
the practice of his time. The second part of the 
study contains 8 discussion of the various 
MSS and their merits, followed by a meticu- 
lously annotated translation of the text. There 
are three appendices of which the most impor- 
tant contains the text of the famous letter 
received by Ludolf from Surat, desoribing the 
state of Ethiopia in 1685. 

This 18 a study of considerable merit and un- 

ing interest. It will be welcomed partiou- 
larly by anyone concerned with the history of 
Onental scholarship, for the ‘Theologica 
aethiopica’ undoubtedly placed European 
knowledge and understanding of Ethiopia on a 
solid foundation for over two centuries. The 
authors enviable command of the academic 
literature of the time is apparent throughout 
his exposition, so that the book serves to pro- 
vide a reliable commentary on a particularly 
vigorous era of Orientalism. Uhlig’s annota- 
tons to the translation also are so copious and 
incisive as to transform his study into a 
reliable and informative guide to Ethiopian 
church practice of a sort not easy to find even 
nowadays. Its acceptance into the Athiopist- 
tsche Forschungen series is an occasion for 
satisfaction on the part of all concerned with 
Ethiopian studies. 

A. K. IRVINE 
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M. G. Da Costa (ed.) : The Itinerário of 
Jerénimo Lobo. Translated by Donald 
M. Lockhart. Introduction and notes by 
C. F. Beckingham. (Hakluyt Society 
Second Series, Vol. 162. xxxvi, 
417 pp., 2plates London: The 
Hakluyt Society, 1984. £15. 


The various Portuguese missions to Ethiopia 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
tunes have left us with a number of highly 
entertaining and valuable descriptions of the 


country at a time of fundamental importance 
in ite hi ory. The last of these eyewitness 
accounts before 


Ethiopia effectively closed its 
doors on Euro with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1032/8, until James Bruce made his 
famous journey almost a century and a half 
later, was that of Jerónimo Lobo.  Lobo's 
Itinerário is & vivid and colourful account of 
eighteen years of hazards and adventures 
eneountered on his mission. As with other 
early Portuguese travellers to Ethiopia, the 
route lay first vi& Goa and Lobo's initial 
journey was typically beset with difficulties 
even before the goal was reached. Even then, 
once in Goa, it was not until four years after 
his first abortive attempt to reach India that he 
arrived in Fremona, the Jesuit headquarters in 
Ethiopie, in 1625. 

Lobo t nine years in Ethiopia, prinoi- 
pally ın the north and, for a short while, in the 
neighbourhood of the source of the Blue Nile, 
which latter part of his sojourn in Ethiopia 
later drew the refutation and vilification of 
James Bruce in his efforts to claim the ' dis- 
covery ' of the source of the Nile. The period 
of Lobo's visit saw inoreasing friction between 
the Ethiopians and the pre onents of the teach- 
ings aad practices of the Roman Church, oul- 
minatmg in the banishment of the Jesuits, 
including Lobo, first to Fremona and then out 
of the country altogether. After leaving 
Suakin in 1634, Lobo’s travels took him first 
back to Goa. He subsequently returned to 
Africa, to Luanda in la, but never back to 
Ethiopia. : The text of the Itinerário stops 
abruptly with events in Rome, after Lobo's 
final return from Africa, in early 1639, after 
which time it may be presumed A worked on 
the first draft of the book. 

The history of the text of the Itinerário is in 
many ways no lees adventurous than that of its 
author. It was during the latter years of the 
Beventeenth oentury that scholarly attention 
began to be turned towards all things Ethio- 
pian, most notable of course in this connexion 
is the name of Job Ludolf. As a result of this 
interest in 1728 the Itinerdrio was first pub- 
lished in Le Grand's French translation. B 
French version in ite turn was translated into 
English by Samuel Johnson, appeering in 
1785, thus providing the inspiration and factual 
material of Rasselas. Yet all this time the 
Portuguese original remained unknown and 
was subsequently presumed lost. Not until 
1947 was a manuscript of the Itinerário dis- 
covered by chance in the Biblioteca Pública at 
Braga, and then the discovery was not an- 
nounced until five years later in a local Portu- 
guese diocesan gazette. The present translator 
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and annotator enco ed the discoverer of the 
MS to edit the original for publication and it 
duly appeared in 1971. At the time an English 
translation was envisaged and thia volume is 
the result. 

The translation mto English was carried out 
by Donald Lockhart and the copious and eru- 
dite notes were furnished by C. F. Beokingham. 
The Po ese text 1s difficult and at times 
obscure and the authors are to be congratulated 
on their assiduous researches in solving some of 
the more corrupt references to people and 
pieces in the text. The transcription of 

thiopian words and names can present a few 
problems even where the original form in script 
18 known, particularly where awkward dis- 
critics are to be avoided, as the annotator 
points out in the Preface. Despite the latter's 
care in rendering Ethiopian items as accurately 
as possible, a few inconsistencies and errors do 
appear, but not in any distracting number. 

D. L. APPLEYARD 


Mervyn Hisxerr: The development of 
Islam in West Africa. (Longman 
Studies in African History.) (xiii, 
353 pp. London and New York: 
Longman, 1984. £6.95. 


This book can be viewed from two perspec- 
tives, as historical narrative and as historical 
analysis. As a descriptive account of Islamic 
development in West Africa, it 18 an extension 
and synthesis of Mervyn Hiskett’s important 
and valuable contribution to the study of 
Islamio intellectual history in Africa. Much of 
the book exemplifies the kind of scholarship 
in which he excels, ially the explication of 
written texts. The chapter on Süfism demon- 
strates very well his akill and expertise in thie 
field of research. His numerous quotations 
from Hausa and Arabic texts add a dimension 
of freshness and immediacy to the historical 
narrative and place the reader in closer touch 
with selected aspects of literate Muslim 
thought. This core of material, which derives 
from Hiskett’s extensive researches, is comple- 
mented by & broad survey of the secondary 
literature on the subject which results in a 
readable and useful survey of West African 
Islamic history. As description, this book 
might be considered the best of its kind now 
available. 

From the perspective of historical analysis 
and interpretation, however, the book poses 
many severe problems. Let us begin with the 
conceptualization of historical process. Hiskett 
seems to view history as proceeding through 
the juxtaposition of a collection of one- 
dimensional atereotypes. In terms of Islamic 
developments, the central stereotyped concept 
is something alluded to variably as ‘ perfect 
Islam ’ (p. 82), ‘ true Islam ' (p. 82), ‘ pure and 
complete’ Islam (p. 150), and ‘the Sunni 
Islamic ideal’ (p. 159). Although he never 
specifically defines it, Hiskett’s treatment of 
this concept implies that ‘ perfect Islam ' 1s not 
represented by an ideal vision toward which 
Muslims are striving ; nor is it something about 
which different ple muet have differing 
interpretations. For him, ‘ perfect Islam ’ 1s an 
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actual existing entity, which he usually locates 
in Mecca and Medina and which has also been 
achievable in West Africa in the form of 
Islamic states established by means of violent 
jihad. This 18 the form of Islam, he argues, 
which has been advocated im West Africa by 
the ‘ reformists’, one of several stereo 
groups which populate the pages of this ok 
along with the ‘ , quietists ', the ‘ mixers’, and 
the ‘ magicians’. With the possible exception 
of the ‘ reformists *', whose writings are often 
quoted and analysed, these groups appear as 
stereotypes because their views and percep- 
tions are never examined in their own right. 
These stereotyped groups are differentiated 
from one another by several criteria, including 
hteracy, ethnicity and degree of Islamization. 
t Reformists' were highly hterate Muslims; 
‘magicians” were illiterate and usually not 
Muslim. The arch-' magician’ was Sonm Ah, 
referred to as ‘a mere illiterate magician’ 
(p. 34). To the Asbantis Muslim prayer 
' geemed to be another form of magic ' (p. 134); 
for the Bambaras, Islam became ‘just an 
alternative source of magio' (p. 150). The 
iliterate, presumably because of their penchant 
for ‘magic’ (a concept which, like so many 
others in this book, is never defined), were 


susceptible to ‘exploitation’ by the 'semi- 
literate’ purveyors of ‘Islamic charms, 
amulets, Koranic squares, sand writing, 


astrology and so on’ (p. 316; see also pp. 56 
and 150). These illterates, semi-literates, 

‘magicians’, and non-Muslims are never 
portrayed as speaking or thinkmg for them- 
selves, nor as acting on their own initiative. 
To use Hiskett's own terminology, they are 
never seen to make ‘conscious decisions’. 
And the 'reformists' supposedly abhorred 
them all. 

The 'quietists' also come under attack 
because although they were literate Muslims, 
they did not advocate violent jihad in the 
cause of spreading or ‘ purifying ' Islam. Their 
views are either dismissed as a form of ° passive 
Islam ' (p. 168) which was embraced by those 
‘not wishing to disturb the status quo” 
(p. 83), or subjected to a gratuitous chiding 
for their lack of zeal. The object of one such 
sermonette 18 the seventeenth-century Katsina 
scholar Dan Marina, who had studied and then 
&bandoned the practice of Islamic divination : 

‘However, there is no evidence that he, 

who feared to risk his soul by fortune-telling, 

ever thought to secure its salvation by lead- 

ing Holy War. Mixed Islam 18 always a 

provocation to Muslim idealists, for under- 

standably, they cannot see ıt as a tolerant 

Bystem of 'live-and-let-live' but only as 

disobedience to God's command’ This 

disobedience is seen to spoil the full perfec- 
tion of human life on earth that true Islam 

brings and sooner or later there has to be a 

reaction ' (p. 82). 

Pejorative and emotional writing of this sort 
causes one to wonder whether this book is not 
actually an ideological tract posing as a history. 

It would appear that Hiskett’s views on 
Islamic development are based on his under- 
standing of the nineteenth-century jiukid of 
Shehu Usumanu dan Fodio, which for him 
constitutes the closest that West African 
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Muslims ever came to achieving that ' perfect 
Islam ' to which he refers throughout the book. 
His stereotyped concepts are taken from the 
Jihadistes' views of themselves and of their 
opponents; and his judgements on historical 
events are either measured against the 21/4 
or seen as à prelude toit. His portrayal of the 
‘mixers’, the perpetrators of ' mixed Islam ’, 
18 &ncther case in point. 

The concept of mixing 18 to be found in the 
writings of certain Muslim scholars to describe 
situations ın which Islamic and non-Islamio 
practices co-exist. In the context of this 
literature, mixing was a technical cum political 
term employed in the debates about who was 
or was not a Muslim. For the jihadiste, the 
mixers were not Muslim and the Jthad against 
them was therefore legitimate. Hiskett has 
lifted the term ‘mixing’ from this specific 
contezt and adopted it as another of his 
stereotyped concepts. In his usage it retains 
something of its Original reference to the mixing 
of Islamıo and non-Islamic practices, but 1t also 
acquires ه‎ eae range of connotations. At 
times it is v equated with something 
called import lam ' (pp. 64, 227), which 
of course is meant to contrast with ' perfect 
Islam’. At other times, 1t seems to be a fixed 
&nd established doctrine, as with the askiyas 
of Songhay who ‘remained firmly within the 
limits set m Sudanic mixed Islam ' (p. 38), or 
with the rulers of Malı who ' made an mstitu- 
tion out of mixed Islam ' (p. 32). It could also 
be a kind of popular Islam ' mixed with poly- 
theism: and with the fortune-telling and charms 
of the self-styled shurafa’ and marabouts’ 
(p. 155). Some Mushms adopted an ‘ easy- 
going attitude’ toward it (p. 121), as did 
allegedl the Dynla of the Volta region, 
although it is ‘ alwa; 8 a provocation to Mualim 
idealists ' (p. 82). ‘ Mixing’ therefore becomes 
a grab-bag concept which encompasses every 
aspect of Islam which is not ‘ perfect’. 
Apparently the ‘mixers’ hold no views or 
opinions worthy of exammation; they are 
defined solely with reference to the ‘ reform- 
ists ', whom they anger and provoke. 

This manipulation of stereotypes, which 
Hiskett pe as a substitute for historical 
analysis, also leads to careless and contradic- 
tory interpretations as well as some extra- 
ordinary conclusions. His treatment of the 
themes of literacy and violence well illustrate 
this point. Hiskett places considerable empha- 
sis on the central role which literacy and ideas 
have played in the Islamization of West 
Africa. "The last sentence in the book states 
*that the history of Islam in the west and 
central Sudan, from its beginning until now, 
has been a triumph for the power of literate 
ideas’ (p. 319). Elsewhere, he asserts: 
' Islam 16 a moving of the spirit and an ideology 
accepted in the mind.... It is certainly my 
opinion, which Í have stressed in several places 
in this book, that it 18 the spiritual longings 
and the conscious decisions of thinking men 
and women that are the prime determinants of 
all history, not blind forces ' (p. 106). Despite 
such assertions, however, only one group in 
this book is portrayed as thinking at all, the 
* reformists'; only they seem to experience 
spiritual longmgs or make consoious decisions. 
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Bo completely is the author the captive of his 
own stereotyped concepts, that m explaining 
the conflict between the Masina jihadista and 
their Kunta opponents, we find him describmg 
the Masina jihüd as ‘to some extent...a 
revolt against a too scholarly and over-literate 
form of Islam that neglected active reform in 
favour of excessive bookishness ' (p. 168) ! 

This curious statement is not just an attempt 
to avoid confronting one of the most oritical 
weaknesses in his argument that advanced 
literacy leads to a particular form of Islam. 
It also reveals his belief that force and violence 
(not literacy and ideas) have been (and are ?) 
the most significant factors in the Islamization 
of West Africa. In the concluding section of 
the book, in the context of a discussion about 
conversion, he states his views more oitly : 

‘ A number of scholars have been inclined to 

think that this peaceful form of conversion 

has been much more successful in the west 
and central Sudan than conversion by the 
sword.... There is certainly much truth 
in thus and nothing has been written in this 
book that disputes the considerable impor- 
tance of such peaceful teachers and messen- 
gers of Islam. However, it is possible to 

this view too far, and one should not 

underestimate the real effectiveness of more 
violent methods of conversion. Military 
conquest cannot, of itself, force men to 
abandon their beliefs and ideas, but con- 
querors can, and do, set up the political and 
social institutions that, given time, will 
persuade them or pressurise them into doing 
BO. table as it may be, force is a 
powe instrument in bringing about 
ideological change. If Muslim idealists had 
not been prepared to im their demands 
by force, it is probable that Islam would, in 
the end, have been smothered by the re- 
covery of traditional religions; or that the 
process of mixing would have gone so far 
that the end result would not have been 
recognisable as Sunn: Islam at all. 

. Peaceful conversion 18 not really an 
alternative to forceful conversion ; ; it is 
merely one phase of the total process by 
which conversion takes place. Moreover, at 
has within itself the عد‎ of violence, for ths 
inevitable adequacy of peaceful methods 
which involves acceptance of anything from 
making use of a few Islamic amulets to the 
advanced mixing of the type found in the 
Mali empire, is the very provocation that 
sets violent reform in motion. Thus to say 
that conversion has taken place by peaceful 
means may be no more than to stop short at 
a given point and ignore the inevitability of 
violence that must follow ’ (p. 303). 

Not one of these astounding assertions 18 
demonstrated, or even specifically explored, 
in the text of this book. The point at issue is 
not whether violence has ever attended the 
spread of Islam; ıt most certainly has. The 
question relates to the specific conditions in 
which violence has occurred. Was it inevitable ? 
Does mixing necessarily provoke violent re- 
form ? Does peaceful conversion contain within 
itself the seeds of violence? Must reformists 
impose their demands by force? The answer 
to all these questions is ‘No’. Certainly 
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Hiskett has not demonstrated الس‎ 
neither has he seriously refleoted on the im 
cations of his remarks. Only a few pages nis 
expressing these views on violence, he states 
the following : 

' A reformed society differs from a mixing 

society not 80 much in the way that Islam 

ts actually practised but rather in the climate 
of opmion towards mixing. Under reform, 
mixing, mcluding the magical exploitation 
of restricted literacy, is more generally dis- 
approved of but it ean all the same’ 

(p. 317; italics mine). 

' More generally disapproved of” ? This provo- 
cation which inevita b. t seta violent reform in 
motion”! This cû Stan ‘provocation to 
Muslim idealists’ against which ‘sooner or 
later there has to be a reaction’! How have 
Hiakett’s 'reformists' suddenly become so 
tolerant ? 

Hiskett's remarks about the inevitability of 
violence may be the result of careless thinking, 
but they are also highly لح‎ pOnsibie and 
constitute just one more of his stereo stereotypes. 
This one, along with all the others, sho be 
condemned and rejected forthwith. 

LOUIS BRENNER 


ARYEH SumwuELEVITZ: The Jews of the 
Ottoman Empire in the late fifteenth and 
sixteenth centurtes: administrative, 
legal and social relations as reflected in 
the r . [xi], 207 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1984. Guilders 68. 


Speciahzed studies of the non-Muslim 
peoples of the Ottoman Empire are still rare. 
Few scholars have linguistic competence in 
both Ottoman Turkish and the non-Mushm 
languages of the Empire, and nationalist and 
cultural prejudices often hinder balanced 
jadgements. However, the increasing number 
of studies by Jewish scholars on Ottoman 
Jewry 18 a remarkable exception to the general 
rule, and Aryeh Shmuelevitz’s book is a sub- 
stantial contribution to this literature. It 18 
especially weloome for its use of the responsa of 
the Ottoman rabbis from the late fifteenth to 
the early seventeenth century. These, like their 
Islamic counterparts, the felvds of the seyhu- 
lislame, evidently form a valuable source of 
both social and legal history, but to read them 
requires a knowledge of both Hebrew and 
Jewish law, which few Ottomanists 

The author has approached them, above all, 
as a source for social history, although he 
frequently notes how far the rabbis’ rulings 
conform to the halakhah, or diverge from it, as 
they frequently do in commercial cases. As 
evidence for social history, the responsa have 
the same drawbacks as the fetvās. They are 
cast in general terms without authentio names, 
they cannot be dated more precisely than to 
the active lifetimes of the issuing rabbis, and 
they obviously tend to refleot exceptional 
problems. Against this—and again like the 
Jetväs—they oover a very large range of 
problems and accurately reflect matters of 
personal and publio concern, and have an 
immediacy which one might not expect from 
their legalistic formulation. As a source they 
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provide detailed evidence for an important 
question which Ottomanists tend to gloss over 
with generalities: how great an autonomy did 
non-Muslim communities—in this case the 
Jews—enjoy within the Ottoman Empire? 
Aryeh Shmuelevitz’s chapters on the law-courts 
and taxation, as areas where the Jewish com- 
munity came into direct contact with the 
Ottoman authorities, provide some of the 
answers. The responsa give a clear picture of 
which legal cages—especially matrimonial and 
custody cases—the rabbis tried to keep purely 
within the jurisdiction of Jewish courts, and 
which cases—notably, cruminal matters and 
cases involving transactions between Jews and 
non-Jews—habitually came before the Islamic 
mahkeme. They algo reveal that it was not 
unusual for Jews to have recourse to the 
küdis' courts m the knowledge that Islamic law 
would favour their case, a notable example of 
this being where Jewish daughters used Islamio 
courts to claim a share in an inheritance which 
Jewish law forbade. The final jurisdiction, 
however, lay with the küdi, a position which 
the halakhic principle of ‘ the law of the king- 
dom 18 the law’ recognized. In the field of 
taxation the collection of the cizye reveals a 
degree of communal autonomy. The Jewish 
communities paid this as a lump sum (maki) 
through their own authorities, and the view 
that the tax was essentially communal rather 
than individual is illustrated by the fact that if 
a Jew moved, he continued to pay in his own 
community until a new register was made. An 
individual was, however, never expected to 
pay twice, once in his old, and once in his new 
community. These chapters on the law-courts 
and taxation are the most valuable in providing 
a picture of the position of Jews in relation to 
the Ottoman government. The final chapter on 
the Jews’ involvement in the Empire's trade, 
with its information on trade-fairs, trade- 
routes and their security, methods of commer- 
cial organization and insurance is an outstand- 
ing contribution to Ottoman economic history. 
A less satisfactory section of the book is the 
one which deals with taxes other than the 
cizye, mainly because the responsa themselves 
evidently do not provide a systematic account 
of these. 

Finally, a few minor pointe. The view of the 
rabbis on the status of the Islamio wagf ahli 
within Jewish law 18 not quite clear. Rabbi 
Shmuel Hayyun evidently rejected this type of 
waq as being inapplicable in Jewish law (p. 39). 
However, ‘documents pertammg to... wagf 
ahli were generally sanctioned by Jewish 
courts’; (p. 58). The implication is pre- 
sumably that wagf alli was a common institu- 
tion among Jews, which hard-line rabbis might 
oppose, but which others accommodated by 
legal fictions. In the section dealing with 
‘ kurekçi (oarsman) and ‘ azeb taxes’ (p. 98), 
dzeba are defined as ‘ light archers '. This 15 all 
right as far as it goes, but the term also has 
other meanings, including ‘ officers impressed 
for service on board the Ottoman galleys’. 
This may well be its meaning in context with 
kürekc. It is interesting to note that the 
responsa quoted as referring to the kurekei tax 
can in fact be dated to the year 1551, as there 
is archival evidence from this year providing 
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a clearer picture of the ‘ kurekçi tax’ than do 
the responsa. This shows that the levy of 
oarsmen for galley service and the taxes to pay 
for them, was the responsibility of the küdis, 
who proceeded by dividing the communities 
within the area of their jurisdiction into groups 
of twenty-three households, with each group 
providing one oarsman and the cash to pay his 
wages for one month. Jewish communities, 
like she Christians shown in the documents of 
1550-1551, must also have been liable for this 
levy. It may be that the appearance of Jews 
before Muslim courts to arrange marriages 
before the kadi (p. 49) was to conform to a 
requirement of Ottoman secular law. A ques- 
tioner m a felvä of Ebü-s-su‘üd asked: ‘ Now 
that a Sultanic law has been issued that no 
marrage be concluded without the kadi's 
knowledge, is a marriage concluded without a 
kddi’s knowledge still valid ?' The reply was: 
‘No. Lest it give rise to disputes and ree 
tion.’ It is possible that this requirement 
apphed to non-Muslims. That many pointe like 
this ane arise out of Aryeh Shmuelevitz's book 
is an indication of its usefulness. Like all pieces 
of research solidly based on primary sources, 1t 
raises as many questions as 16 answers. 
COLIN IMBER 


WALTER G. ANDREWS: Poetry’s voice, 
soctety's song: Ottoman lyric poetry. 
(Publications of the Near East, 
No. 1.) [xii], 219 pp. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1985. 
$25. 

Literary oriticiam, in any sense of the term 
acceptable to modern scholarship, has hitherto 
figured little if at all in studies of Ottoman 
diwän poetry, even amongst scholars whose 
work would imply a sympathy for the subjeot. 
The cultural re-orientation of the late nine- 
teenth century, affecting to find all such writing 
alien to the national character, launched 
against 15 a vocabulary of mockery and dis- 

ragement which, endlessly repeated, has 

ecome the general response whenever ques- 
tions concerning this poetry could not be 
ignored. There are, 1t is true, a few tentative 
voices of dissent to be heard from time to time, 
uneasy at this relegation to unimportance of 
what was the characteristio literary activity 
of Ottoman society for nearly five centuries; 
but as yet none has ventured a reasoned 
defence of what should be an unassailable 
truism. 

We must welcome, therefore, this pioneer 
attempt by Walter Andrews to rectify the 
anomaly; for, indeed, his purpose 18 nothing 
less than to relate the Ottoman gazel to the 
aesthetic life of the society in which ıt was the 
chief vehicle of creative literary expression. 
Topics seldom considered in the discussion of 
diwän poetry are here raised, sometimes pro- 
vocatively but always interestingly, so that the 
final impression is that a complete restatement 
of the basis and purpose of this literature has 
been offered. 

After a brief preamble on the nature of 
meaning in literature and the role of tradition 
in the crystallized form of the gazel, the work 
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passes to an analyais of the vocabulary and 
syntax of the form. More than a mere word- 
count, the restricted lexical matenals are 
categorized into thematic groups which are 
later employed in the analysis of individual 
poems. The syntax is persuasively shown to 
exhibit greater affinity to the modern spoken 
language than to written Turkish, a topic 
taken up again in an Appendix which seeks to 
establish the rules for the particular grammar 
of poetic statement. The main theme of the 
work, however, postulates three ‘ voices’ in 
which this poetry speaks; the mystical- 
religious, conceived as a tension between the 
symbols of material and spiritual life; the 
hierarchic, which is seen as a reflection of the 
power structure of the society ; and the emo- 
tional, whereby the poet becomes the s te 
of the reader for common experience, often 
projected to perilous extremes. Eaoh of these 

voices ' 18 illustrated by the analysis of a single 
gazel, rather reminiscent of an old-fashioned 
EN suoh as Vehbi's commen on Hafiz. 

e penultimate chapter treats of this 
as a recreational activity and localizes it 
ideally to the convivial gathering in the tavern 
or the garden, each seen as a microcosm of 
society as a whole and, therefore, fraught with 
profound Ro rn The work s path the 
suggestion that diwän poetry may have & 
wider and more popular audience than is 
commonly supposed, and that, in fact, its 
separation from folk poetry is not so wide as 
the received wisdom would have it. 

The work evinces so much serious and origi- 
nal thought, and its insights are often so apt 
and stimulating, that one must deplore the 
paucity of materials it brings to evidence: a 
mere six garels and about twenty-five beyts. 
Anyone familiar with this poetry will be unable 
to resist recalling other gazels and other beyts 
which might be cited either in affirmation or 
contradition of the author's assertions; and 
wonder, too, at the omission from the disous- 
sion of another ' voice ', the aphoristio, whioh 
accounts for much of the verses retained in the 
memory. Having broached & new vein of 
literary criticism, the author will certainly not 
expect total agreement with either the general 
theory or the individual propositions he 
advances; but he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that all future disoussion of the sub- 
ject cannot fail to take them into account. 

JOHN R. WALSH 


Noran M. Trriev: Persian miniature 
painting and tts influence on the art of 
Turkey and India: the British 
Labrary collection. 272 pp. London: 
The British Library, 1983. £25. 


Though not announced as such, Misa Titley’s 
book 18 in effect the third part of a trilogy : two 
previous volumes catalogued the illustrations 
and illustrative content of manuscripts in 
Persian and Turkish in the British Library, 
and this last offers the fruits of Miss Titley's 
reflections on manuscript painting from the 
vantage point of her intimate knowledge of 
those collections. Since a central thesis 18 the 
primacy of the Persian tradition, nine chapters 
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are devoted to this; one chapter each is given 
to Ottoman Turkey, to Sultanate and to 
Mughal India; two final chapters supply 
useful adjuncts to the study of manuscript 
illustration in the form of technical informa- 
tion and literary background. There is an index 
of manuscripts, and an extensive general 
index. 

The book contains a very great range of 
matter for which a reader might otherwise 
search through numerous volumes and articles, 
New information is brought to bear, new obser- 
vations are made, and unfamiliar areas are 
brought out of obscurity. In addition to 
Miss Titley’s own explorations m the field, 
there is a lively interest in the recent work of 
other scholars, and there are crisply expressed 
views on the many areas of current contro- 
versy. The book speaks with a personal voice, 
with commentary and asides which may be 
laudatory, moral, humorous, or dismissive, 

The book painting which may be classified 
es Persian survives from the late thirteenth 
century, but, as Miss Titley shows, clearly 
flows from an earlier tradition. She traces its 
descent from Sasanian and Sogdian art, and 
makes up the deficiency of ita acephalous his- 
tory with the evidence of figural painting on 
mina and lustre . The Vargah s 
Gulshah, attributed to Baghdad c. 1225, and 
the some frontispieces to works of the thir- 
teenth century are thus seen as part of this 
tradition, and quite independent of the Arab 
school, which borrows m Kast Christian 
painting (from the Syrian Jacobite, surely, 
rather than the Nestorian ?). 

Through the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries Miss Titley traces both the 
classical tradition and the idiosynoratic tradi- 
tion of Shiraz. Partioular emphasis is given to 
the manuscripts which link different periods 
and different centres, such as two recently 
em works of the early fifteenth century, 
the Nizãmî Or. 13802 of Herat, acquired by the 
British Library under the auspices of Miss 
Titley, or a Mihr u Mushtari of 1419 in a 
pirate collection, which is attributed to 

abriz. However, it is perhaps in the last two 
of the Persian chapters that the greatest 
quantity of unfamiliar material will be found. 
The later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are surveyed on the bams of the patronage of 
manuscripts, and in consequence present a 
clearer pattern than that which 1s usually 
derived from a succeasion of isolated album 
pictures. The vision of the nineteenth century 
is also renewed since, with merely a passing 
salute to Fath ‘Ali Shah, Miss Titley leads us 
into some of the more refined areas of the 
Qäjär production, to the mid nineteenth 
century portraits in which mutatis mutandis 
Western influence may be encompassed to the 
extent achieved in Mughal portraiture, to 
sketches for a monumental Thousand and one 
nights, and to the interesting work of Mirza 
Muhammad Ghaffár who as an Oriental 
orientalist penetrates his subjects in a way not 
matched by the Western variety. 

The conventional view of Ottoman painting 
has been perhaps excessively influenced by the 
sober grandeur of the great chronicles. The 
British Library collection has an excellent 
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range of more modest manuscripts, two Impor- 
tant early volumes also having been added 
under Miss Titley, who is thus able to use its 
resources to display a more emotive and 
volatile world of romance, legend and hagio- 
graphy, an area which often inclines towards 
ersia, but which may also show the mark of 
Byzantium and Renaissance Europe. But this 
level of production is not divorced from the 
clagsio: in a bravura passage on the Qissah-i 
Farrukhriz Or. 3298 Miss Titley convincingly 
situates ita style as dependent on the great 
Siyar-i nabi. However, her attribution of the 
Topkapı Saray picture of Mehmet II with a 
rose to Belli himself, rather then to & 
follower, may prove rather controversial. 

The chapter on Sultanate pamting advances 
the debate as to what should be included in this 
area in two important respects. In the case of 
the controversy which surrounds the trio of 
Muzaffarid descent, the Shdhnamah BL. Or. 
1403, and the Khamsahs of Nizimi Uppsala 
UL. O. Vet. 82 and TSK. H. 774, Miss Titley 
distinguishes the character of the first, which 
Bhe sees as Indian, from that of the others, 
which from circumstantial evidence are un- 
likely to be so. She also presents a new candi- 
date to the Sultanate field, the Yüsuf u 
Zulaykhá Or. 4535, and triumphantly vindi- 
cates its inclusion by a proof borrowed from 
the world of fauna, the appearance in it of the 
typioally Indian palm squirrel. Or. 4535 18 
attributed to Bengal, on the strength of simi- 
larities to the Sharafnamah Or. 13836, again 
acquired under Miss Titley, but it may be 
tempting to entertain the hypothesis which she 
rejects, of an origin in the Deccan. 

It is perhaps not surprising that, in a surve 
of such an extensive field, some errors of detail 
should appear, for example, p. 50, 1434 for 
1436; p. 83, Sultan Muhammad for Áq& 
Mirak; pl. 35, Sarvin for Sarvan; p. 236, 
sartlah for sarlauh ; but the wealth of infor- 
mation which the work contains and its 
inspiriting nature far outweigh any such con- 
considerations. It is a book which, hke its 
author, will be held in respect and affection. 

BARBARA BREND 


Toru Yaar: Le Mahäbhäsya ad 11 
6.4.1-19. (Publications de L'Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne. Série in-8°. 
Fasc. 60.) viii, 145 pp. Paris : Collège 
de France, Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne, 1984). (Distributed by 
E. de Boccard, 11 rue de Médicis, 
Paris 6°.) 

From the fourth section of the sixth chapter 
of the Aslüdhyáyi to the end of the seventh 
chapter, Panim teaches the mmatical 
operations which pertain to the theme of the 
Sanskrit word. The Sanskrit technical term 
for ‘theme’ 18 anga, a much more precise 
term in Paninian grammar than any similar 
term in the Western grammatical tradition. 
The term itself 18 defined in the introductory 
section of the Astadhyayi in the following way: 
yasmät pratayavidhis tadädi pratyaye 'ngam, 
* An anga 18 that which begins with an element 
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after which a suffix 18 ordained, as 16 18 when 
the suffix follows’ (P.1.4,13), & definition 
framed extremely carefully, as befits a major 
concept of the grammar. 

In the book under review, Toru Yagi has 
translated the first ähmka of Patafijal’s 
Mahäbhäsya on this part of the Agtadhydyi 
mto French, together with the commentary of 
Kaiyata and the subcommentary of Nügeáa 
Bhatta. The translation is preceded by a 
résumé of Patafijal:’s arguments, and followed 
by an index of the example words cited and 
discussed in the texts, giving the derivation of 
each. Toru Yagi is a member of what might 
now be called the Japanese-French school of 
Sanskrit grammarians. His teachers in Japan 
were Hattor: and Ojthara, while in France he 
was guided principally by P.-S. Filliozat. 
Although he doos not appear to have had the 
exhilarating intellectual experience of working 
with a traditional pandit ın India, the work 
he has now produced 18 worthy of his teachers, 
and firmly establishes him aa a vaiydkarana. 

The book opens with a bref mtroduction 
setting the work in its context. It 18 unneces- 
sary for Yagi to be so diffident about Patañ- 
jali's date (‘ x1? et/ou 1° siéole avant J.-C.?’): 
we now know fairly certainly that his floruit 
was o. 140 8.0. In a brief hagiography of past 
and present labourers in the fleld of Sanskrit 
grammar, Yagı rightly includes P.-S. Filliorat 
who has already published several volumes of 
what will eventually be a complete French 
translation of the Alahabhásya with commen- 
taries. This raises for the present reviewer tho 
question of why Yagi's work was not included 
m Filliozat’s series. It is very much of a kind 
with Filiozat's volumes, and surely Filliozat 
does not intend to retranslate the material 
Yagi has covered. 

e résumé discusses all the argumenta of 
the text in detail. It covers 54 pages, and is 
thus more or less the same length as the trans- 
lation itself. This perhaps qualifies 1t to be 
called a paraphrase rather than a summary. 
The arguments of the text are put well, with 
the different points of view clearly differen- 
tiated, as they are in the translation itself. 
Rather disappomtingly for this reviewer, 
Yagi does not enter into any of the iasues of 
hahar criticism which are so interesting in con- 
nection with the Afahäbhäsya. For example, 
1t could have been made explicit that of the 
nineteen rules in this &hnika Patañjali only 
discusses seven. The majority (nos. 3-11, 15, 
17 and 18) are not commented on direotly, 
and one would be interested to know whether 
Yagi has any insighte into why Patafijah 
chose to discuss the rules he did in this section. 
Furthermore, two optional rules in this seotion, 
nos. 5 (chandasy ubhayathä) and 17 (tanoter 
vibhäsäi, are not mentioned anywhere m the 
Mahabhasya in any context or derivation: 
there is no external evidence that these were 
part of the Astädhyäyt at Patañjalis time, and 
this at least deserves examination in the light 
of Kiparsky's variationust theory of Pünini's 
grammar. Yagi does not mention that three 
passages in the section are verbatim quotations 

m elsewhere in the Mahäbhäsya (Kielhorn 
111.178 : 19-21 = 1.118: 16-17; 111.181 : 24-5 
= 109: 13-14; 181: 25-6 = 109: 17-19), an 
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instance of a pervasive feature of Patafjali’s 
ee ponin ona. technique. One would also have 
to find some investigation of the unusual 
metre of the long slokavarttika on P.6.4.13 and 
whether anything could be found out about ita 
place in the development of Sanskrit metre. 
In a sense, these points are inadmissable as 
criticisms, since this is evidently not the type 
of book Yagi intended to write. However, 
given the amount of work that has evidently 
gone into understanding the difficult argu- 
ments presented in this translation, a more 
sophisticated approach to the sources as histo- 
rically transmitted documenta might have 
been looked for. 

The translation omits the opening section of 
the Mahabhdsya, covering a page and a quarter 
of the text with commentaries, where the range 
Kr vernance of the sūtra angasya is discussed, 

ough the section is covered in the résumé. 
This is explained by the fact, noted in a 
footnote on iij, that this section was 
published earlier in The Journal of Indian 
Buddhist Studies (xxv, 1, 1976, 617-24). The 
translation, which for the commentaries is the 
first into any language, is clear and workman- 
like. To follow the arguments the reader has 
constant recourse to the excellent index of 
derivations. This index is modelled on that 
giv en by Ojihara and Renou in their La 
aéika-vriti (Paris, 1960), and is a concise and 
helpful id ode to the ificulty of presenting 
the many derivations necessary to an under- 
standing of the involved grammatical argu- 
ments. 

Yagi's translation could serve as a useful 

uction for Western li to the 
methods and debates of five of the brightest 
luminarics of India’s grammatical tradition. 
It is interesting to reflect on the historical 
spread of the material presented: from the 
foundation of the tradition several centuries 
2.0. with the three wise men, P&nini, Kat: 
yana and Patañjal, to the brilliant scholarship 
of Kaiyata in the eleventh century the subtle, 
superstitious dogmatism of Nägoéa in the 
eighteenth. However, in thie rôle the book 
would benefit from the addition of a general 
chapter introducing Sanskrit grammar. In 
the absence of such an introduction, the work 
is chiefly of value to Sanskritists who already 
have some grasp of vyakarana éästra, and who 
would like their hands reliably held while 
reading this part of the Afahabhasya with its 
commentaries. 

D. WUJASTYK 


8. D. Josut and SAROJA BHATE: The 
fundamentals of anuvrtti. — (Publica- 
tions of the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Sanskrit, Class B, No. 9.) viii, 
305 pp. Pune: University of Poons, 
1984. 


8. D. Josm and 8. D. Lappvu (ed.): 
Proceedings of the International Semi- 
nar on Studies in the Astädhyäys of 
Panini. (Publications of the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Sanskrit, Class E, 
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No. 9.) xxiii, 232 pp. Pune: Univer- 


sity of Poona, 1983. 


The fundamentals of anuvriti 18 a very solid 
piece of work, well up to the standards we have 
come to expect from the publications of CASS. 
Its aim is to give a systematic account of the 
principles governing the use of anuvrtli, the 

evice whereby Panini permits words stated in 
one grammatical sūtra to continue in force in 
succeeding sûtras. Clearly such a device must 
be subject to formal rules; otherwise, for 
example, any sitra CE the word na 
might—or might not— the negation into 
the sütras following it. Various partial accounts 
have been offered (recently for instance Paul 
Kiparsky, Panini as a variationist, Poona, 
Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1979, 45-7, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xiv, 1, 1982), but Joshi 
and Bhate here attempt a full description. A 
summary list of the rules and sub-rules which 
they have found to operate is usefully, if 
inconspiououaly, included on PP: 271-9. 

It would be wholly be the scope of a 
short review to consider teso 105 rules in any 
detail; suffice it to say that they will provide 
scholara with a powerful and very welcome new 
tool m construing Panini’s sütras. What must 
be commented on 18 the implications of these 
rules for the study of the Astadhydyi’s textual 
history. Joshi and Bhate seem uncertain how 
strongly to state their case: in the introduc- 
tion they restrict themselves to noting that 
‘the text of the Aglüdhyaáyi, as we have it, 
does not show consistency in the use of 
anuvriti. It remains to be seen whether such 
inconsistencies provide sufficient evidence for 
us to assume their origmating from different 
and later sources” (p. ni). In the concluding 
résumé, however, they ‘ claim that the appa- 
rent counterexamples rh clearly manifesta- 
tions of later insertion ' (p. 252). hn particular, 
they regard the sütras dealing with Vedic 
forms, the nipüiana sutras, and the süiras 
covering compound formation and taddhita 
suffixes as later additions to Päninrs text, 
inserted by a ‘ clever compiler ’ (pp. 252-3). 

Some caution probably is necessary in 
assessing this very interesting claim. Lateness 
is a rolative concept, and some at Jeast of 
these ‘ later additions ' show signs of consider- 
able antiquity: 1.3.11 svaritenädhikärak, for 
acl ty judged redundant and therefore late 
لي‎ 194), enjoins a metalingwustie use of the 

edic accent, and must therefore presumably 
date from a period when that accent was in 
laukika use. And whilst it ıs true that ‘ Instead 
of the genitive case the nominative is used in 
the samdsa-seotion to indicate that A becomes 
B ’ (p. 252), it is algo true that the vidhi-sütras 
of that section are transformational rules which 
inevitably require a different metalingustic 
syntax from that of the conventional sthany- 
&ädekabhäva. Overall, however, Joshi and 
Bhate adduce a wealth of evidence to indicate 
that the Astadhydyi is not a unitary text. 
I think that words such as 'interpolation ' 
(e.g. pp. 196, 208) should be avoided: there 
is no question of a new edition of Panini 
omitting the Vedio sütras and the rest on the 
grounds of spuriousness, and there is a possibi- 
lity—perhaps even a probability—that the 
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‘t elever compiler’ was not a later editor but 
none other than Panini himself. 

Two substantial articles in the Proceedings 
volume deal with similar topics: ' The struo- 
ture of the Asfädhyäyt in historical perspec- 
tive’ (pp. 59-95) by Joshi and Roodbergen 
pursues further the theme of the lateness of the 
samäsa and taddhita sections, and points out 
that much of the evidence for a relatively late 
date for Panini is found in es which 
themselves now appear to be late. Joshi and 
Bhate collaborate again on ' The role of the 
particle ca in the interpretation of the Agtd- 
dhyäyt ' (pp. 167-227), and find that ca is used 
by P&nini as ‘a multipurpose tool by which he 
could solve ambiguities arising from the nature 
of a sütra-text ' (p. 167); yet again there is a 
suggestion that abnormal use of ca may 
indicate late authorship. Like the anuvrttt 
volume, these two articles are important and 
challenging. 

The Proceedings contam 15 further articles, 
many by well-known Päniniyas, which vary 
greatly in topic and manner of treatment, and 
which I cannot begin to comment on here. 
The two volumes together form a very valuable 
contribution to a field of study which is cur- 
rently developing in many exciting new direo- 
tions. One must, however, note with regret 
that The fundamentals of anuvrtti suffers from 
a great many misprints, and that no éuddhi- 
patira is provided. 

JOHN D. SMITH 


M. H. Kraman (ed. and tr): Baru 
Candidäsa, Singing the glory of Lord 
Krishna: The naine. (Ame- 
rican Academy of Religion. Classics 
in Religious Studies, No. D.) xi, 
331 pp. Chico, California: Scholars 
Press, [1984]. $28.85 (paper $20.75). 


Middle Bengali literature was enriched 1m- 
measurably at a stroke by the discovery in 
1910, in a v e cowshed, of the manuscript 
of the Srikrgnakirtana. Here was no miscel- 
laneous collection of Vaignava lyrios, but an 
almost complete song-cyole, telling the whole 
story of the love of Rādhā and Krsna. It 
told it, moreover, in a robust and racy style, 
with none of the pious and sentimental alle- 
gonzing that one associates with post-Caitanya 

. Ràdhà and Krsna come across with 
remarkable vigour and naturalism: Krsna 
18 more & village Don Juan than & god; and 
R&dhà, though she eventually falls for him 
completely and is desolated when he rejects 
her in the final viraha section of the cycle, can 
argue and flirt and manipulate as if to the 
manner born. The baräyi, the Granny-figure 
who acts as à go-between, 1s as earthy as 
anyone in Chaucer or Boccaccio; and her 
ribald satisfaction at the passionate love- 
making sessions that she helps to set up, would, 
one assumes, have been shared by the orginal 
audience for the songs. Little is known about 
the poet who composed them, signing himself 
as Baru Candidäsa in the bhanttä at the end of 
each one. But one can be reasonably sure that 
he was a different person from other, probably 
later, writers of Vaisnava padas who ado called 
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themselves Candidäsa. The Srikrgnakirtana 
reads as the work of a single, gifted poet, with 
a Icve of life and a twinkle in this eye, who 
wrote to give pleasure rather than to gerve a 
religious cult. 

In her introduction to this first complete 
English translation of the Srikranakirtana, 
M. H. Klaiman 1s nevertheless careful to place 
the work firmly within the Bengali Vaignava 
tradition. She argues agamst those who have 
thought it unlikely that Caitanya could have 
known or approved of such an erotic and vulgar 
treatment of the Radh&-Krena myth, and who 
therefore have been unwilling to accept 1t as & 
pre-Caitanya work, She cites a Sanskrit- 
Praknt playlet by Caitanya’s follower Ripa, 
Dana-keli-kaumudi, which is noticeably similar 
in tone and content to the Dänakhanda 
{t Tax-Episode ’) of the Srikrgnakirtana, and 
she takes issue with her mentor Sukumar Sen’s 
linguistic arguments for dating it no earlier 
than 1600 a.D. Riipa’s playlet was published 
m 1976, edited and tr ted by S. N. Shastri. 
Editions of other known works of the period 
will, Klauman suggests, confirm her view of the 
Srikrgnakirtana, and lead to a better under- 
standing of pre-Caitanya Bengali Vaignaviem. 

The Srikrsnakirtana 18, however, the only 
surviving pre-Caitanya Vaignava text (if 
such ıt is) in the Bengali language: and this 

væ it immense importance for Bengali 
itereture. Although Klaiman's translation 
been published in a Series of Religious Classics, 
many will wish to read ıt as a work of literature. 
We learn from her preface that she went to the 
text initially for materials for a dissertation on 
Bengali semantics and historical syntax; but 
within two years ‘translating SKK had 
become my objective in atudying it’. It is 
strange, therefore, that she gives us no estima- 
tion of its literary qualities, for clearly they 
have attracted her strongly. In a note at the 
beginning of the Vrndävanakhanda she calls 
Bong 29 ‘one of the text’s most beautiful 

es’; but she goes no further. 

On the whole, her translation 1s readable 
and acourate, but one suspects a lack of edi- 
torial guidance: In the copious notes that 
appeer at the bottom of each page she has, 
perhaps, been almost too anxious about accu- 
racy: she frequently gives an alternative 
translation where none is required. ‘ Why stick 
your hand m the mouth of a serpent?’ 
(Bhérakhanda 7) 18 glossed as * Why do you 
put fingers in the mouth of a snake ?’; 

Holding a flute’ (Vaméikhanda 10) is given 
again as ‘ with instrument ın hand’; and so 
on. Sometimes, where there is an appreciable 
difference between the translation she chooses 
for her text and the one she gives m the notes, 
it is hard to see why the more accurate one 
could not have been used in the first place. 
When her notes are explanatory, they are often 
useful; but sometimes things are adequately 
explained: ‘ Vijaya’ in the Bengali context 
(Janmakhanda 5) needs more than the state- 
ment Vijaya literally means “ triumph ”,’ for 
example. Better editing would have corrected 
these <aults ın presentation. 

The translation itself could also have been 
improved. It includes odd turns of phrase 
(surely ‘ I've made my descent here for assassi- 
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nating Kamsa'— Bänakhande 14, and other 
‘for + Gerund ’ constructions to e pur- 


pose are Wrong in any variety of English ?); 
ugly jargon (‘ Why think twice about it in & 
crisis situation ? ’—Neaukäkhanda 24); and 
verboaity where the original is usually so simple 
(hera mora prana yde, ‘see, my life goes’, 
Radhéviraha 43, is translated as ‘ see here, this 
life of mine is terminating, Granny ’). Some of 
these problems have arisen because of the 
loose but generally effective metres that Klai- 
man has adopted: it 18 metri causa that we 
have lines auch as ‘ Then I'll explain where the 
flute 18 positioned’ (Vaméikhanda 39). But 
metre or no metre, there is no excuse for ‘ He 
contacted Radha’s hips again and again and 
sated his pasmon’ (Vrndávanakhande 80) or 
‘ You possessed no will to even leave me for a 
moment ’ (Rädhäviraha 32). 

The translation is far preferable, though, to 


snippety, ‘free’ translations of Bengali 
Vaignava such as we have been given in 
Deben Bhattacharya’s Love songs of Chandidas 


or Dimock and Levertov’s In praise of Krishna, 
both published in 1967. Often iman’s 
American idioms have a delightful appropriate- 
ness. Krgna’s ‘ Snitching to my mother, she’s 
destroyed my reputation’ (Bánakhanda 8), 
‘Listen, gorgeous’ (Rädhäviraha 34), and 
* But you bragged that you were Abhimanya’s 
faithful missus’ (Rädhäviraha 35) are all 
refreshing and right. The text, after all, pre- 
gents a formidable challenge to the translator. 
Klaiman has met the challenge heroically (she 
deserves a special medal for sorting out the 
list of flowers in Vrndävanakhanda 8). One 
hopes that her translation will eventuall 
reappear in a revised and improved form, wi 
an introduction that says more about the 
literary and musical background to the songs, 
and the false convention that kokil (‘ koel- 
bird’) be translated as ‘ ouckoo’ broken at 
last. 

WILLIAM RADIOB 


SIEGFRIED LIENHARD: A history of 
classical :  Sanskrit-Pak- 
Prakr. (A History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. rr, Fasc. 1.) viii, 
307 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1984. DM 128. 


This latest fascicule in the History of Indian 
Literature fully maintains the standards set by 
earlier parte, without following slavishly the 
model set by them. ' Although in scope it far 
exceeds the description of kävya in most extant 
histories of Sanskrit or ancient Indian litera- 
ture, as Lienhard justifiably claims in his 
prelac, he has preferred to concentrate on the 

evelopments ın the genre rather than to 
catalogue every possible text. This has meant 
both the imposition of rigorous critena for the 
selection of works included and the arran 
ment of the material according to form. e 
attendant blem of repetition between 
sections has very largely avoided thro 
frequent use of cross-references, although for 
example, Bilhana's biographical detail are 
given twice, on pp. 97 and 217. 
A substantial first chapter discusses the 
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background to küvya in terms of its definition, 
‘the poet and his training, the creative process, 
readers and ontics, originality, its classification 
by types and its chronology. Three of these 
sections have already been published m 
periodical form (as has one section of the third 
chapter) but it is well worth having them here 
in this context, where they contribute signi- 
ficantly to Lienhard’s argument that kavya 
was really from its beginning characterized 
by density of Spe and sophusticataon of 
method. Accordingly, m the second chapter, 

at the origins of kavya 


while مد‎ 
cannot be clearly elucidated, he emphasizes 1ts 
distinctness from Vedio or epic poetry (in the 
second section of the chapter, on the Räma- 
yana, rightly stressing that ‘it is only in the 
most nt composed sections of the epic 
that there قد‎ a clear tendency towards the 
deliberate and frequent use of alamküras and 
detailed descriptions’, p. 61, of. pp. 103-4). 
In its third section he then elaborates the view 
that kavya originated around 500 8.0. among 
ts producing short, lyrio poems m Middle 


dian 1 , adducing as evidence par- 
tiovlarly the Theratherigätha ; while this is not 
an entirely novel view, Lienhard argues with 
cogency and vigour that ‘ As far as we are able 


to say at present, the history of classical 


poetry begins with kavya of the minor form, 
above all with muktaka, the one-stanza 
poem.’ 


The remaining four chapters survey the 
material to genre, with ch. iii devoted 
to ' Poetry of the Minor Form ' (laghukavya). 
Lienhard starte with the mukiaka, in accord- 
ance with his view that this was the earliest 
form, from which the multiple-stanza poems 
evolved; the paucity of early examples is 
explained as due to their poor survival rate, 
bemg dependent on inclusion in anthologies. 
Incidentally, the translations of many 
exam in this section are drawn from John 
Brough’s Poems from the Sanskrit. He draws 
attention to the limited range of characters 
involved but merely footnotes the similarity 
to Tamil akam poetry, which both he and G. L. 
Hart have explo: elsewhere. The multi- 
stanra poems are divided simply between 
secular and religious poetry, but muoh of the 
former is taken up with ditakdvya (prinoipally 
of course the Meghadüta), although ıt also 
includes a notable reassessment of the Ghata- 
karpara, as well as the worst slip of the 
noted: Govardhana’s Aryäsapiafalt pas Mie 
‘ Fifty (poems) in the Aryä (metre) ' on p. 97. 
Mention of several Uddhavadiltas (p. 126) might 
perhaps have included reference to Stuart 
McGregor’s work, especially since as a matter 
of policy the material is not separated by 
language. The third chapter concludes with a 
brief section on ‘ Riddles and Carmina Figu- 
rate'—an opportunity to reaffirm the role of 
training in the making of & poet. 

The other chapters cover the ‘ Poetry of the 
Major Form ' (mahäkävya) im the three divi- 
sions of sargabandha, prose (both dkhyáyika and 
kathä) and campiü, Mhioh are again nted 
as & developmental sequence. some 
in ing remarks on Asvaghosa’s Buddha- 
caria &nd Saundarananda, Lienhard ooncen- 
trates on the six major mahakdvyas in the 
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fourth chapter, which also includes a section on 
other sargabundhas covering later poetry, 
Jain poetry, poetry on histoneal themes, 
yamaka and 4lega kavyas and dastraküvya. In 
the fifth chapter, on prose mahdhavya, at first 
sight a disproportionate amount of space has 
been allotted to the summary of the plot of the 
Dasakumäracanita (pp. 237-42) but it steadily 
becomes clear that ıt furthers his aim of 
stressing ite difference in several respects from 
the other works 1n this category. 

The concluding chapter, on campi, is the 
briefest in the book.  Lienhard defines the 
genre striotly, declaring that ‘in true campü 
there 18 a caloulated balance between prose that 
18 as perfect as possible and stanzas in the 
genuine küvya style,’ thus excluding, for 
example, Aryasiira’s Jatakamálà and the 
H . He suggests that it arose after the 
vogue for the prose kavya, ‘ when the need was 
felt to find a new and more difficult form of 
kavya’. But this does not wholly explain the 
farther points whıch he makes that most 
campüs written before 1000 A.D. were by Jains 
and that ‘ it is astonishing to find that Hindu 
campü did not reach the height of its power 
until the 16th century. Lienhard’s own 
brevity 18 only in line with the general lack of 
attention to the genre, on which there 18 
undoubtedly more to be said. 

The plan on which Lienhard has laid out the 
book has certainly contributed to its clarity 
and the emphasis on development in terms of 
form as well as style encourages the reader to 
make a serious assessment of the material 
rather than to treat 16 as a catalogue. Never- 
theless, there is ample reference to biblo- 
graphio data on texts, translations, and studies 
contained in the footnotes which, if not 
exhaustive, 18 very extensive. A slight oddity 
in the presentation of the footnotes is that 
occasionally (e.g. pp. 70-71) the notes for two 
facing pages are placed only on the right-hand 
page. In general, the typography 18 of the 
usual high standard for this series, The book is 
completed by good indexes of authors and 
works, as well as a general index. This 18 a 
book which deserves a warm welcome and will 
certainly become, as it is intended to be, an 
important work of reference. Its author is to 
be congratulated for making 1t so much more 
than that—a book that 18 stimulating to read. 

J. L. BROCKINGTON 


Harop F. Scurrrman: A reference 
grammar of Spoken Kannada. (Pub- 
lications on Asia of the School of 
International Studies [Washington], 
Vol. 39.) xxii, 177 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, [1984]. $20. 

Kannada, or Kanarese as it is also called in 

English, 1s one of the four major languages of 

the Dravidian language family. It is spoken 


throughout the former Mysore State, today 
the State of Karnataka, by about 21 million 


people. 

Kannada looks back on a long and rich 
literary tradition dating from the fifth (inserip- 
tions) and ninth (early literature) centuries A.D. 
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Three language stages are differentiated : 
(1) Old nnada (until about A.D. 1250); 
(2) Middle Kannada (from 1250 until the nine- 
teenth century), (3) modern Kannada (from 
the nineteenth century onwards). Of these, 
modern Kannada has been the most tho- 
roughly studied, and various grammarians 
have provided us with detailed, reliable, and 
indispensable grammars, e.g. F. Kittel (A 
grammar of the Kannada language, Mangalore, 
1903), H. Spencer (4 Kanarese grammar, 
Mysore, 1914; 2nd ed. revised by W. Perston, 
Mysore, 1950), H. Jensen (Grammatik der 
kanaresischen Schrifisprache, Leipzig, 1969). 

The language form those scholars were con- 
cerned with, however, 1s primarily the written 
version of the modern literary language, and 
not the speech employed by even educated 
people in polite conversation or everyday 
speech which ‘differs to a greater or lesser 
extent from the apokon version (r.e., reading 
pronunciation) of the literary 1 age’ 
(p. xviii—a case of diglossia, a feature 
Kannada shares with many other South Asian 
languages. 

his ‘ colloquial’ or modern spoken form of 
Kanrada unfortunately did not rouse the 
interest of Kannada scholars for rather a long 
time. It is only recently that ıt has become the 
subject of serious study. W. O. Bright was the 
first to perceive the need to with this 
speech form of Kannada, and since the appear- 
ance of his pioneer work, An outline of col- 
loquicl Kannada (Poona, 1958), modern 
spoken or ‘ colloquial ° Kannada and Kannada 
dialectological analyses attracted the attention 
of an increasing number of Indian and Western 
scholers, e.g., R. C. Hiremath, W. MoCormack, 
H. M. Nayak, U. P. Upadhyaya, N. D. 
Krishnamurthy, A. 8. Acharya, to cite a few. 
Nevertheless, a comprehensive grammar of 
‘standard’ spoken Kannada, ‘the language 
that is spoken by educated people in their 
everyday life and 1s used inoreasingly in films, 
dramas, and the colloqual portion of novels 
and short stories ' (p. xvii), does not yet exist, 
as Schiffman points out. 

In writing the book under review, an earher 
version of which appeared in 1979, Schiffman 
attempted ' to fill thia gap’ (ibid.). His gram- 
mar represents the description of the speech 
of educated people who live in and around 
Mysore and Bangalore, i.e., the former and 
present capitals of Karnataka. According to 
Schiffman, this area ‘seems to have the 
ale prestige’ (p. xx) as far as colloquial 

nnada is concerned, and this is why he 
speaks of ‘standard’ spoken Kannada—in 
fact, a very unhappy term for the speech form 
descrited in his grammar. Leaving aside 
discussion of whether there 18 any ‘ standard” 
Kannada (or ‘standard’ (American) English 
or ‘standard’ German, etc.) at all, and dis- 
regarding the fact that among the citizens of 
(particularly) Bangalore and Mysore we find 
people from all regions of Karnataka and 

ence, naturally, also a variety of colloquial 
speech forms, even among educated people, I 
feel that the author would have done better to 
avoid the term ‘ standard’ spoken Kannada, 
given that, according to the acknowledgements 
at the end of the preface, he depended on only 
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nine Kannada speakers who provided him with 
‘many examples’ and acted as ‘ mother- 
tongue consultants ' (p. xxii). 

Because Schiffman’s work is, as is announced 
by ite title, & reference grammar, the author 
was primarily interested, as he himself puts it, 

‘m assembling the facts of the language, 
rather than becoming involved in debates 
about 10 theory ' (p. xviii). In my view 
he did. well to do so. 

The grammar is subdivided into four main 
chapters: ‘ eng! * (PR. 8-21); ‘The 
noun phrase ' (pp. 22-60) ; e verb phrase ' 
(pp. 61 -93); and, lastly, a welcome chapter 
on ‘ Syntax ' (pp. Of 94-148). Each chapter and 
paragraph is arranged and treated 
concisely and carefully; hardly a question is 
left open. The book is rounded off by an 
informative introductory preface (pp. xvii- 
xxii), an extensive and valuable bibliography 
(pp. 165-60) and a useful, detailed subjeot- 

ex (p. 161-77). 

"The critical remarks I put forward below are 
chiefly of a general kind. But first, a very 
basio note: 

(1) Since the eee at the end 
of the book’s prefaco (pp. xxi f.) give the im- 
pression that the book was a joint venture, the 
reader would expect Schiffman to figure as co- 
author or editor, rather than sole author of the 
book (cf. also p. 21, sub 1.3.10.). 

Be I would then level a criticism at the 

cription system used by Schiffman which, 
0 riginally and expressly employed 
by actos of language (orash) courses, prao- 
tical language guides and age self- 
teaching materials, is, strangely enough, 
coming increasingly mto vogue among the 
younger generation of tically oriented 
(American and Indian) Indologists. This 
awkward-looking new transcription system has 
a rather deterrent effect on Indologiste acous- 
tomed to the traditional method of transcrip- 
tion which, incidentally, Schiffman charac- 
terizes as an ‘ alternative ' transcription ‘ used 
by some other authors’ p. 8). Examples like 
the following certainly not convince one 
that the new method should be given prefe- 
rence over the conventional one : 
11 SarTin baNNa biLı versus $ partin banna 
bili ‘ this shirt’s color is white! (p. 45); 
naan uurg hoog-beekuu-ni-ide versus nan ürg 
hég-béki-nt-ide ‘I intend to go to the town’ 
(p. 119); 
naan  baroo  aSTroLge magu galij 
maa DliıT Tutu versus nûn bard astrolge magu 
galij mddbittttu ' the child had made a mess 
before I could get back’ (p. 147). 

(3) If Schiffman had, in each case, added in 
brackets the lite Kannada forms of 
words and sentences, the value of the ar 
could have been increased considerably. This 
would not have cost much effort, and would 
have inoreased his circle of readers and users. 

(4) Under paragraph 2.1. (pp. 22 f.), Sohiff- 
man lists the words sevaka(nu) and sevaki, 
sevakaLu for ‘male servant’ and ‘ maid- 
servant ’, respectively. I am informed by my 
colleague, Pandit Dr. K. P. Aithal, that these 
words are not used in colloquial speech ; 
inBtead, the words kel(a)s(a)dava(nu) (m.) and 
kel(a)s(a)dava]u (f.) are in common use. 
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(5) The wording of iae 2.4.3. (p. 36) 
is unfortunate and mi * Postpositions 
derived from transitive some follow nouns in 
the accusative cage.’ In fact, there is no post- 
position in Kannada which 18 ‘ derived from a 
transitive verb’. There are, however, adver- 
bial participles which may, sometimes, be 
translated in the sense of postpositions. But 
this hardly apphes to the two adverbial parti- 
ciples listed by Schiffman as ' postpositions ' : 
nooDi ‘toward, in the direction of’ (from 
nôdu ‘to look, see’) and seers: ‘together’ 
(ıs this a postposition ?), (from sérigu ° to join, 
E together *). Thus the two examples given 

Schiffman, avrn nooD: hoode ‘I went 
toward him’ and adn seers koT Te * I gave it 
(all) together ’, convey the meanings ‘ having 
seen him I went [toward him]’ and ‘ having 
put [all] together I gave [it] rather than those 
given by Schiffman. 

Despite these shortcomings, which are not 
liable to impair its general value, the book 
under review is on the whole a quite useful 
and attractive publication which will be wel- 
comed among experts as one more contribution 
to our increasing knowledge of modern spoken 
Kannada. 

D. B. KAPP 


SIGLINDE Dimtz: Die buddhistische 
Briefliteratur Indiens: nach dem tibet- 
sschen Tanjur herausgegeben, uberseizt 


und erléutert. (Asiatische Forschun- 
gen, Bd. 84.) xiv, 590 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz 1984. 


DM 220. 


Those treasures of Indian Buddhist litera- 
ture which have been preserved in Tibetan 
translation in the two huge collections com- 
monly known as Kanjur and Tanjur have been 
analysed by such pioneers of Tibetology as 
Csoma de Koros and described in catalogue 
form by scholars like Palmyr Cordier, Marcelle 
Lalou, Hakuju Ui and others. However, the 
most important step towards a popularization 
of the contents of the Tibetan Tripitaka was 
the photo-mechanical reprmt of the (red) 
Peking edition of its two collections by 
Daisetsu Teitaro Suzuki under the supervision 
of the Otani University, Kyoto. This publica- 
tion for the first time brought the whole corpus 
of Tibetan translations of Indian Buddhist 
works within easy reach of interested scholars. 
As a result of this reprint, which appeared 
between 1956 and 1961, an ever increasing 
number of serious studies has appeared on 
various aspects of Buddhist literature based on 
Tibetan source materials. 

The book under review 18 one such study. It 
is the shghtly revised version of the author's 
doctoral thesis, submitted to the Philosophical 
Faculty of the University of Bonn in 1979 and 
printed in a limited mimeographic edition in 
three volumes (175, 319, 268 pp.) in 1980. 

Dietz’s book 18 a comprehensive study of one 
ponte field of Buddhist literature—the 

uddhist epistles (lekha) preserved in the 
Tibetan Tanjur. No fewer than thirteen 
epistles can be found there but only three had 
previously been edited and/or translated: 
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Nägärjuna’s Suhrllekha ‘ Letter to a friend’, 
Mätrcota’s Mahärajakaniskalekha ' Letter to 
the great king Kaniska' and Candragomun's 
Sigyalekha ' Letter to a disciple’ which is, 
meidentally, the only epistle ado available in 
its original Sanskrit. ese three epistles are 
certainly the most ancient and at the same 
time most renowned speoimens of this kind of 
hterature, but the others contained in the 
Tibetan Tanjur cannot be neglected if one is to 
describe the origin and development of a 
literary genre which seems to have flourished 
particularly among the Buddhists. 

For & comprehensive survey of the Buddhist 
lekha literature, reliable editions and transla- 
tions of all the epistles not yet dealt with had 
to be prepared. Therefore the central part of 
Dietz's book consists of critical editions and 
annotated translations of the following nine 
works: (1) *Arwivalokitedvarapresitabhiksupra- 
käsakumäralekha ‘ Letter sent to the monk 
Praküéakumüra by the noble Avalokiteé- 
vara’; (2) Jitéri’s Citaratnavigodhanakrama- 
namalekha ‘ The letter entitled ‘ The graded 
path towards the purification of the jewel of 
mind”; (3) Áranyaka's Gurulekha ‘ Letter 
to the spiritual teacher’; (4) Sajjana’s, 
Puiralekha, ‘ Letter to the son’; (5) Dipam- 
karaérijnina’s Vimalarainalekha ‘The letter 
(which is like a) spotless jewel’; (6) Mitra- 
yogin’s Candraräjelekha ‘Letter to king 
Candra’; (7) Kamalaáila's Lho za mo tshans 
pa'i dbyans la sdug bsnal brgyad kys bye brag pa 
° Description of the eight kinds of sorrows, 
(directe) to Lho za mo tehans pa'i dbyans’; 
(8) Buddhaguhya's Rje 'bans dan bisun 
rnams la sprin yig ‘ Letter to the ruler, people, 
and Tibetan ecolesiastics'; (9) Srighoga’s 
Gces pa bsdus pa’s 'phrin yig ‘The letter in 
which the most precious (things) are con- 
densed ’. 

One of the thirteen letters has still not been 
published, namely, Padmavajra's Prajñälekha 
° The letter on wisdom '. It قد‎ not included in 
the present volume because it was not dis- 
covered until the book was already in print. 
Dietz, however, announces her intention to 
publish the Prajñälekha in a subsequent 
volume, which will also contain new critical 
editions of Nàügürjuna's Suhrilekha (along with 
its canonical commentary by Mah&mati) and 
Matrceta’s Mahäräjakanigkalekha. The core of 
Dietz's book, that is, the edition and transla- 
tion of the nine letters (pp. 132-529), can 
without exaggeration be deeoribed as a master- 
piece of Indo-Tibetan and Tibetan philology. 
All the available xylographs of the Tanjur have 
been consulted in order to establish a complete 
apparatus criticus: the editions of Chone, 
Derge, Narthang, and Peking; plus (in three 
cases) the repetition of some epistles in the 
collection ed Jo bo'i chos chun; plus (in 
one case) nine more Kanjur and Tanjur edi- 
tions for the numerous quotations from the 
Udánavarga. Even the Mongolian translation 
of the Tibetan Tanjur was consulted whenever 
the Tibetan text had an ambiguous or doubtful 
wording. 

The Conia translation is metaculously done 
and richly (but nowhere unnecessarily) anno- 
tated. The philological content of the footnotes 
displays Dietz's great skill in handling the 
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numerous lexicographical and grammatical 

roblems. She consults with profit Tibetan— 

betan and Tibetan—Mongolian dictionaries 
whenever & word or a meaning 1s inadequately 
explained or not at all in the well Town 
Western dictionaries of Tibetan. Sometimes 
new interpretations are suggested which are 
based on etymological considerations; of. phur 
ma (D. 381, n. 68) and khu ljo (p. 477, n. 238). 
The three epistles by Kamalaéüs, Buddha- 
guhya and Srighosa were obviously not 
translated from the Sanskrit but composed in 
Tibet and written in Tibetan. They belong to 
the so-called period of the first propagation 
(sna dar), whose language shows many linguis: 
tio peculiarities that have disappeared in later 
classical Tibetan. 

The content of the epistles is very varied. 
The major deals with various aspects of 
Buddhist doctrine and general ethics. In 
ditär_’s Cittaratnavidodhanakrama(lekha) we find 
an interesting description of Buddhist medita- 
tional practices and the letters by Buddha- 
guhya and Srighoga give a vivid picture of 
the social and religious situation of Tibet at 
the time of Khri sron 106 btaan (end of the 
eighth century 4.D.). Most of the epistles con- 
tam quotations from a variety of Buddhist 
works. Most have been identified by Dietz 
who quotes (and on the whole) translates the 
Bouro»e in the notes to the translation. The 
great range of Buddhist dogmatio terms in- 
volved can be appreciated from a glance at the 
long Verzeichnis der Sanskrit-Termani (pp. 
639-55). 

The textual part of the book is preceded by a 
long introduction (pp. 3-128). After a short 
bibliographical introduction (pp. 3-11) twelve 
of the thirteen epistles are discussed separately 
1n detail (pp. 12-91). Here questions of author- 
ship, date, addresses, poe of the letter, 
struoture and sources are dealt with carefully 
and comprehensively. In ch. ıiı of the general 
introduction (pp. 92-116} the author discusses 
the literary genre of the lekha and ite affinity to 
the related genres of ‘sermon’ (parskathd) 
and ' exposition ' (nirdesa) ; nineteen works of 
this kind are preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur, 
and Dietz gives & brief analysis of their con- 
tents. The structure of the epistles is described 
in terms of classical rhetoric, their specific 
characteristics are pointed out, and a short 
sketck of their development over a period of 
almos; a mullennium is added. Chapter iv 
(pp. 117-23) discusses the Tibetan translators ; 
a v (pp. 124-8) describes the source materials 
used 12 establishing the texte. 

Diew's book oan be classed as a handbook 
dealing with all the practical and theoretical 
considerations relevant to the study of Bud- 
dhist epistles. It provides us with a solid 
textual basis, reliable translations and all the 
necessary ancillary information. The work can 
be read and consulted with profit by students 
of Indian literature, Buddhology, Tibetan 
linguistics and even Tibetan history, compara- 
tive literature and comparative religion. It 1s 
impossible here to enter into specific points in 
the case of a book so full of detail. I should, 
however, like to end this review by drawing 
attention to a new parallel passage to one of the 
epistles which I came across only recently. 
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Putralekha 2.13 reads as follows: 


| 'di na nor sloh dman pa ste | 
| mi sbyin pa n: de bas dman | 
| nor sbyin pa ni mchog yin te | 
| mi 'dod pa ni de bas mchog | 


* Here (on earth) begging for money 18 mean, 

but not to give 18 even meaner than that. 

To give money 1s excellent, 

but not to deaire is even more excellent than 
that.’ 


In Vararuci’s Gütha4ataka, a Buddhist Niti- 
distra from the Tibetan Tanjur, we find the 
following stanza (45), which is identical in 
atructure and meaning although the wording is 
slightly different : 


| bdag ls sbyin zer dman pa'i tehig | 
| mi sbyin zer ba dman pas dman | 
| di khyer zer ba mochog gi tahig | 

| mi ’khyer ba zer de bas mohog | 


t“ Give me "—that 18 a mean word ; 

“ (I) don’t give "—that 18 (a) meaner than 
mean (word) ; 

“ Take this "—that is an excellent word ; 

* (Y) don’t take "—that is an (even) more 
excellent (word) than that.’ 


The book is well arranged, neatly printed 
&nd comparatively free of misprints. The few 
I noticed can be easily corrected by the reader, 
e.g. 22-48 (instead of 22-47) on p. 98 1. 23, or 
syi'u tshugs (instead of spyvw tshugs) on 
p. 637b 1. 9. On p. 288 1. 5 1 suggest reading 
phu ka instead of su ka (v. 1. pu ka) and trans- 
lating ‘vom Sohmelzwasser eines hochgele- 
genen Gipfels ?. 

Not only 18 the author to be congratulated 
on her achievement but so too 18 the editor of 
Asiatische Forschungen on the inclusion of 
such an important work in his series. 

MIOHAEL HAHN 


AUDREY ÜAwTLIE: The Assamese: reli- 
gion, caste and sect in an Indian village. 
(London Studies in South Asia, 
No. 3. ix, 322 pp. London and 
Dublin: Curzon Press, 1984. £10.50. 


This useful contribution to our ethnographic 
knowledge of the Indian subcontinent is based 
on a close acquaintance with Assamese so- 
ciety—the author lived there for ten years as 
well as making two field expeditions to the 
area. The intimacy of her knowledge is evident 
in her carefully presented ethnography end 
her perceptive account of the social and reli- 
gious ideas of the Assamese Hindus. 

The book is based on a Ph.D. thesis and com- 
prises two rather uneasily united parts—one 
consisting of a meticulously researched account 
ofa particular Assamese village, and the second 
consisting of a more general disoussion of the 
caste system of Assam and its relationship to 
the Vaishnava sectarian organization which is 
prevalent there 

The bhakti movement has been dominant in 
Assam, not simply in the ideological sense but 
in an institutional sense also. ə division of 
the village into devotional co: tions asso- 
ciated with ‘ Name Houses ' and the affiliation 
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of individuals to particular satras (monastic 
centres) is a crucial dimension of Assamese 
society. Sect however, cannot be opposed to 
caste as a principle of social organization in 
Assam, as some anthropologists have implied. 
The devotional sects constitute one of the chief 
means by which the Assamese have become 
progressively Hinduized, yet do not recognize 
the superiority of the Brahman. The sects do 
not recognize the relevance of caste in the 
religious context, yet they place restrictions 
on the initiated accepting tood cooked by non- 
initiates, with all the hierarchical implications 
which such restrictions carry in Hindu society. 
In short the equations caste = hierarchy/ 
sect — egalitarian values are not really oseh 
here. An examination of the Assamese caste 
system leads the author to further questioning 
of conventional anthropological wisdom. 

Castes in Assam are far from being totally 
closed groups. Certain ‘ castes’ have acted as 
channels by which Hinduized tribal groups 
have entered Hindu society in an acceptable 
way, but they are not discrete groups with 
fixed boundaries. The Assamese caste system, 
moreover, bears very little relationship to any 
occupational division of labour and the varna 
scheme 18 scarcely applicable in this region. 

It is clear, then, that this book raises impor- 
tant questions which will be of interest to 
anthropologists and historians, and I should 
have been happy if the author had pursued. 
some of her ideas rather further than she does. 
Do her findings invalidate current anthropo- 
logical models of caste, or do they merely 
establish Assam as an interesting exception ? 
I suspect that were anthropolgists in other 
areas of India to study local caste systems 
diachronically they might well find that the 
permeability of caste boundaries could be 
demonstrated in many other areas (in spite of 
an ideology of closure) and that the occupa- 
tional aspeot of caste has been generally over- 
stressed (again, perhaps affected by the domi- 
nant ideology of caste as representing a division 
of labour x hm kind). The author s rather 
cautious in her conclusions and might have 
pursued her arguments more boldly without 
violating her own field data, but I very much 
like her general approach. 

To me, the title of this book was more pro- 
blematio than the arguments 1t contains. The 
sub-title (Religion, caste and sect yn an Indian 
village) is really more informative than the 
main title, ance there 18 rather little discussion 
of what it 18 to be Assamese beyond a few 
hints in the Introduction (e.g. ' the purpose of 
this book 18 to give an account of the way of 
life which the Assamese people are seeking to 
preserve’). Could one write a book entitled, 
say, ‘The Punjabis’ without including a 
discussion of ethnic politics and the nature of 
religious identity? The implication of the 
title seems to be that the various castes found 
in Assam constitute some sort of coherent 
syatem different in some degree from the rest 
of India. That there certainly are some impor- 
tant differences should be clear from what has 
already been said, but are these differences of a 
greater order than the many other regional 
variations to be found in the subcontinent ? 
Some explicit discussion of the ways ın which 
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those groups which the author has termed the 
Assamese differ from the various immigrant or 
tribal groups in Assam would have been useful. 
One 18 curious also about the nature of the 
relationship of the ‘ Assamese’ with recent 
immigrants, smoe this is obviously a current 
political issue. Is ıt enough to remark merely 
that the Assamese have ‘ no social intercourse ' 
with the Sikhs, Marwars and tea garden 
workers that have settled in their villages ? If, 
as Audrey Canthe argues, the village is not 
really an operative social umt, then it may be 
difficult to study such issues through the 
means of a village-based ethnography— 
possibly the various groups engage at a level 
of sociation which 18 outside or beyond local 
community interaction. One remains curious, 
none the less. 

In summary, this book contains some sound 
new ethnography together with some stimulat- 
ing if somewhat cautiously expressed discus- 
sion of anthropological models of Hindu 
society and constitutes a useful extension to 
the sociological ° map’ of the subcontinent. 

UBSULA SHARMA 


STEPHEN P. Comen: The Pakistan 
army. ix, 177pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London.: University of 
California Press, 1984. £22. 


Those who enjoyed Cohen’s earher book, 
The Indian army (Berkeley, 1971), which soon 
came rightly to be regarded as a classic ın its 
field, may have forgotten that ıt also bore the 
subtitle ‘its contribution to the development 
of a nation’. On this occasion the author has 
not attempted to expand the title of what is a 
most elegantly presented and sucoiotly 
argued study, whose reputation should come to 
matoh that of its predecessor. 

Despairing observers of recent Pakistani 
history who might feel tempted to supply ‘a 
nation’s contribution to its development ' may, 
1t 18 true, find ample ammunition for the de- 
fence of their position m its careful documen- 
tation, starting with the comparative table of 
military expenditure per head of population 

iven on p. 15, which shows a figure of $212 
or Pakistan in 1981 against only $8 for 
India. Such consequences of maintai 
armed forces at & 1:2 ratio against a hostile 
neighbour with a 7: 1 superiority in population 
and a far more developed industrial base 
naturally form a constant background to the 
picture of the Pakistan army given an this 
book, which developed from a short study 
prepared for the U.8. Department of State. 
Prepared with ample cooperation from the 
military authorities in Pakistan, ita great 
merit 1s, however, that it is able to balance the 
criticisms to which both the size and regional 
imbalance of the Pakistan army and its inti- 
mate involvement with the direction of the 
country's political affairs lay it open with a 
sympathetic understanding of the immense 
difficulties imposed by the strategic position 
of Pakistan and of the officer corps’s attempts 
to come up with workable solutions to these. 

At times the sympathy may seem to be 
extended in rather too generous measure, as 
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in the generally very discreet handling of the 
army's worst years immediately before and 
after 1971. But the book 1s in general ad- 
murably objective ın tone, and provides much 
insight into contemporary military thinking in 
Pakistan through extensive transoripte of 
attributed and unattributed interview material 
es well as from a wide reading of the available 
literature, ably summarized in a bibliographio 
note. It is particularly worth reading for its 
analysis of the changing composition of the 
officer corps over the years since Partition, 
from a pan-Indian Muslim basis to an ever- 
greater concentration of the sons of the Pan- 
jabi squirearchy, and for its description of the 
ways in which the ideology of the army, 
initially derived from British Indian inodo 
then overlaid by American example, has now 
been given fresh direction by the application of 
Islamic doctrines to modern circumstances. 
The implications which these various changes 
have had for breadth of mihtory vision are 
nicely characterized. And the book is properly 
alarming on the implications of the ' Islamio 
bomb'. One can only hope that the more 
sensible of the strategio options outlined by 
Cohen for the military future of Pakistan are 
being considered with due seriousness in 
Washmgton and New Delhi as well as in 
Islamabad. 
C. SHACKLE 


FnawoEscA Bray: Science and civilisa- 
tion n China. Vol. vi: Biology and 
biological technology. Pat 2: Agri- 
culture. xxvii, 724 pp. Cambridge 
etc., Cambridge University Press, 
1984. £56. 


The great majority of the text of Science and 
civilischon sn China so far published has come 
from the typewriter of Joseph Needham him- 
self. Although he has worked with the aasist- 
ance of a number of collaborators it has been 
uncommon for these to contribute substantial 
portions of the final text. Now one of 
Needham's co-workers has produced an entire 
book. In the scheme of the whole work this 
ranks as no more than a part of a volume, but 
it 18 fair to say that Dr. Bray’s book is a major 
contribution to the history of Chinese agricul- 
ture and technology in its own right. It is 
certainly a worthy addition to the series in 
which it has appeared. 

The book opens with a survey of the range 
of environments within which the Chinese 
farmer has had to work. À peasant accustomed 
to growing millet and winter wheat on the dry 
northern loess soils would be oompletely at & 
loss in the tropical, double-cropping, wet rice 
countryside of the southernmost provinces. 
It 18 this variety of circumstances which makes 
China such a fruitful source of historical com- 
we. both internally and externally, and 

r. Bray makes interesting use of this feature 
of her material. After a short consideration of 
theories of the origms of agriculture in the 
world generally as well as in China, we are 
given a survey of the Chinese lite sources 
which, together with archaeology ang modern 
botany, provide the backbone of evidence for 
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this book. This comprehensive bibliographical 
essay is in the best traditions of Science and 
civilisation 1n China. The main body of the 
book then follows in two sections, the first 
dealing with agricultural implements and 
techniques, and the second with crop systems. 
In a concluding section the possible contribu- 
tion of China to Europe’s Agricultural Revolu- 
tion 18 discussed, and the patterns of develop- 
ment in north and south China are com 
As the author acknowledges, a book such as 
this is strongly conditioned by the nature of ita 
sources, It 18 well known that China has the 
world’s longest continuous record of literate 
culture, and given the overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural nature of Chinese society up to the 
present day one is not surp to find that 
there 18 no lack of written material for study. 
The core of this material 18 found in the tradi- 
tion of the comprehensive agricultural treatise, 
of which the earliest extant representative is 
the Qimin yaoshu (‘ Essential techniques for 
the peasantry’) compiled c. A.D. 535. Ite 
author boasts ‘ from ploughing to pickles there 
is no domestic or farming activity that I have 
not described exhaustively ’. Similar compila- 
tions enable Dr. Bray to follow the story of 
Chinese agriculture in detail as far as the seven- 
teenth century, which is the conventional end 
point for this series. The advantages and limi- 
tations of the available sources are summed 
up in that phrase ‘ from ploughing to pickles ’. 
We have plenty of evidence for the story of 
how Chmese agricultural implements were 
develo and exploited, what crops were 
planted, how they were cultivated and har- 
vested, and how they were prepared for use as 
food or otherwise. In comparison with Europe, 
however, we know much less about the rural 
social and economic structures which provided 
the software to guide the hardware of plough 
and harrow. How important was slave labour 
on Han dynasty estates? Was the Song 
dynasty peasant a down-trodden serf or a 
sturdily independent yeoman? Who owned 
the land, and what rights and benefits did this 
confer in different places and periods? In 
England one can turn to a wide range of 
mediaeval charters, manorial accounts and 
legal records of various types to settle such 
questions; despite the ravages of time and 
war the same is more or less true 1n many other 
parts of Europe. Quite apart from the survival 
rate of documents, formal litigation was a 
much less common way of settling matters in 
Chinese society ; both parties to a suit tended 
to be disgraced by resorting to the courts, Not 
only are the records lacking, but one other 
benefit of dealing with a litigious society is also 
denied the historian of Chinese rural life: 
under the continual pressure of legal argument 
and accumulating precedent words used in 
describing status and obligation tend to be- 
come more solid and precise with time. There 
are few such fixed points in the field of mediae- 
val Chinese land tenure. The relative sparse- 
ness of the socio-legal data is of course 
compensated for to a great extent by the rich- 
ness of technological data from China in 
comparison to European sources. 
ose without a close interest in the details 
of Chmese agricultural implements and orop- 
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raising in their own right may find material for 
thought in the closing sections of this book. As 
in many other instances in Science and civilisa- 
tion in Chana, the reader is at liberty to accept 
or reject the suggestions there made of a 
Chinese stimulus behind the seventeenth cen- 
tury European adoption of an effective turn- 
plough with curved iron mould-board, or the 
advent of the seed-drill and horse-hoe in the 
West. By the nature of the case the evidence 
can never be conclusive on either side, but a 
reading of Dr. Bray’s discussion leaves me with 
the feeling that strong counter-arguments will 
be needed to tilt the balance of probabilities 
against the thesis she puts forward. The last 
thirty pages of the book discuss the apparent 
problem of how 15 was that China experienced 
more than one technical ‘ revolution ' in agri- 
culture without the lasting social transforma- 
tion which accompanied the European Agn- 
cultural Revolution. In Dr. Bray’s view the 
wheatlands of Northern China did indeed see 
the formation of large consolidated estates as 
successors to small-holder production in the 
first few centuries A.D., but these later declined 
as the political centre of Chinese culture moved 
south under pressure from nomad invaders, 
and over the centuries the northern peasants 
regained much of their independence. She 
argues that m the south the technical demands 
of increasingly sophisticated wet-rice cultiva- 
tion simply did not make it profitable or 
managerially possible to reduce the small 
tenant to a mere landless serf, and her argu- 
ment seems well supported by evidence from 
similar agricultural environments, including 
those which have experienced the modern 
* Green Revolution ’ in modern Asia. Societies 
based on this form of iculture are, she 
suggests, unlikely to engender the processes of 
mechanization and industrialization on their 
own. Whether this is part of the explanation 
for traditional China’s failure to undergo a 
technical-scientific revolution on the European 
model remains to be established, but it 18 a 
thought-provoking conclusion to a very useful 
book. 
OHRISTOPHER OULLEN 


JANE KATE LEONARD: Wei Yuan and 
China’s rediscovery of the maritime 
world. xvii, 276 pp. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 111.) Cambridge 
Mass. and London: Council on East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 
1984. 


The life and work of Wei Yuan (1794-1856) 
are familiar in outline to all serious students of 
the Opium war and of nineteenth century 
Chinese statecraft. He rates three columns in 
A. W. Hummel Eminent Chinese of the 
Chitng period (Vol. 11, Washington D.C., 1944, 
850—52), where his achievements as a classical 
scholar, official, administrator, historian, and 
geographer are succinctly surveyed. 

Jane Kate Leonard’s book is the best one on 
him to date, at least in the admittedly rather 
limited knowledge of this reviewer, who 1s no 
sinologue. She focuses on his best-known and 
most influential work, the Hai-kuo i'w chih, 
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* Illustrated treatise on the Sea Kingdoms’, 
whieh was first published in 1844 and had 
several later and enlarged editions. It can be 

rded as the single most pere geo- 
political work written about the maritime 
world, insofar as it was known to the Chinese 
by experience, tradition, or hearsay, during the 
Chang period. The author maintains that ıt is 
highly significant because ıt helped to generate 
an outward-looking approach to maritime 
relations after nearly two centuries of Ch‘ing 
negleot. This approach led in turn to a revision 
of Ch'ing maritime policy, which included a 
more 10 assessment of external security, 
coastal defence, and the maritime world of 
Asia. 

Drawing on traditions from China's historic 
ties with the Nan Yang ‘Southern Ocean’, 
which dated back to the Ch'in dynasty and 
reached their apogee with the celebrated 
voyages of the Eunuch-Admiral, Cheng Ho, 
to the African shores of the Indian Ocean, Wei 
Yuan reaffirmed the validity of early Ming- 
based ideas which defined a very activist role 
for China in Asian maritime affairs. But he 
made insufficient allowance for European 
expansion and settlement in the Nan Yang. 
Even his visits to Macao and Hong Kong im 
the 18408 did not disabuse him of some of his 
misconceptions. He thought that Portugal was 
allied with France and not with Britain (an 
error in which his expositor follows him) and 
he considered that the island-world of South- 
East Asia (the ‘ Distant Nan Yang’) and the 
mainland territories of Indochina and Malaya 
could be mobilized against the British to throw 
them out of Singapore and Hong Kong. Some 
of his other ideas about buding up China's 
own naval stre rongth to the pomt where she 
could successfully re the Western 
mtruders were more practical. They helped to 
influence later generations. 

Apart from her excellent analysis of Wer 
Yuan’s innovative treatise and ite subsequent 
influence, Professor Leonard gives us a sympa- 
thetic and convinomg portrait of We: Yuan as 
an activist very much involved in China’s 
manifold trials and tribulations durmg the 
years extending from the Tayson piracy to the 
Taiping Rebellion. He died & disappointed and 
disillusioned man, as a hermit of the Buddhist 
Pure Land sect at Hangchou. He could not 
have dreamt that a Foreign Devil woman 
would do him such ample justice over 150 years 
later. 

C. R. BOXER 


LYNN A. STRUVE: The Southern Ming, 
1644-1662. [xx] 297pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1984. £30. 


The ‘ Southern Ming’ as it is presented to 
us in Professor Struve’s monograph 1s broadly 
defined. In point of time, it began with the 
enthronement of Chu Yu-sung as the Hung- 
kuang Emperor in Nanking, in June of 1644, 
and ıt ended in the year 1662 with the execu- 
tion of the Yung-l Emperor and the death of 
Chu I-hai, the Prince Regent Lu. It included 
six courts, two of which and, briefly, three, 
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existed simultaneously. Moreover, several 
effectively mdependent mulitary regimes are 
treated as ‘Ming’ because they were recog- 
nized by one or another of the Ming courts and 
received titles and offices by its authority. The 
area occupied by these regimes ae all of 
China south of the Yangtze and, at the end, 
even axtended into northern Burma. 

This is in large part a detailed political and 
military history of the courts and related 
regimes of the Southern Ming. Their interre- 
lationships and their internal factional strug- 
gles are carefully set out and explanations are 
suggested for their ultimate defeat at the hands 
of the Ch‘ing forces. 

Confronted with an immense and changing 
cast of principal characters, all eng 
complicated political manoeuvres, the author 
has undertaken to clarify her narrative by 
means of chapter divisions that correspond to 
successive court-centred attempts to rally 
defenders to the Ming cause and the failure of 
each attempt. Thus the first two chapters 
cover the formation of the Hung-kuang r 
at Nanking m 1644 and its collapse the Ex n 
ing year, The thırd and fourth chapters con- 
cern the formation of the courts of the Regent 
Lu in Chekiang and the Lung-wu Emperor in 
Fukien in 1645, and the maritime military 
regime of Cheng Chih-lung (the father of the 
more famous Cheng Ch'eng-kung). The narra- 
tive continues with the Regent’s retreat to the 
coastal islands, the capture and execution of 
the Lung-wu Emperor, and the submission of 
Cheng Can all in 1646. This phase ends 
with the establishment in 1647 of the courts 
of the Shao-wu and Yung-li Emperors in 
Kuangtung; the brief war between them; 
and tke suicide of the Shao-wu Emperor after 
his defeat by a Ch‘ing force. 

The fifth and sixth chapters narrate the 
brief revival of the Ming cause which resulted 
from s series of important military defections 
from the Ch'ing service in 1648; the Yung-l 
Emperors return to Kuangtung and his 
attempt to rebuild his regime there. The 
renewed Ch‘ assaults and the flight west- 
ward of the Yungli court into Yunnan are 
followed to 1657, and the account of Cheng 
Ch‘eng-kung’s career is extended to 1665. 
The final chapter narrates the last years of 
the Yung-L court, the decline of Cheng Ch‘eng- 
kung end his death m Taiwan. 

In addition, the author has introduced some 
ue concerning basic weaknesses of 

ing government whioh she sees as equally 
useful in explaining the ultimate vulnerability 
of the Ming to internal war and external inva- 
sion, and ite inability to recover and make an 
effective defence m south China after 1644. 
These hypotheses are sketohed in her intro- 
duction and summed up in a few concluding 
pages. They also appear either implicitly or 
expliciriy at many pointe m the narrative. 

Two major themes throughout are the 
endemio conflicts between civil and mili 
officials and the difficulty experienced by 

168 m managing the yomg relationship 
een the emperor and hs leading civil 
officials. On the first issue, the author regards 


the pren of civil and military functions 
to two inct and speciahzed sets of officials, 
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and the predominance of the civil side over the 
military after the early Ming period, as havin 
been detrimental to military morale ind 
competence. She also suggests that relations 
between the Southern Ming courts and the 
military men whose support they needed were 
gratuitously undermined by the anti-military 
prejudices of the more ideologically inspired 
civil officials who were behaving in the tradi- 
tion of the Tung-lm and Fu-she partisans. On 
the second issue, she ponts to the abolition of 
the office of Prime Minister in 1380 as having 
exacerbated the tendency of bureaucratic 
factional disputes to run out of control and to 
make effective government impossible. When 
either Grand Secretaries or palace eunuchs 
tried to play the ministerial role, they were 
vulnerable to the charge of having exceeded 
their authority. 

These hypotheses are not explored at any 
great length, and the arguments for them are 
subordinated to the essentially narrative struc- 
ture of the work as a whole. sis unfortunate 
for the argument (albeit fortunate for the 
narrative) because the reader is left with the 
impression that the Ming might have survived. 
indefinitely had military and civil functions 
somehow been ‘ balanced’ and/or ‘ mtegra- 
ted’, and the office of Prime Minister left in 
place. This is presumably not what the author 
intends, and it would have been helpful if she 
had given some weight to the reasons for some 
of the practices she criticizes. 

The civil-military dichotomy was in part a 
consequence of the founding emperor’s decision 
during his rise to the throne to separate 
holders of crvil and military authority as a 
means of preventing them from conspiring 
together against the throne. This may (or 
may not) have contributed to the later weak- 
ness of the military, but ıt may also help to 
explain the lack of any successful domestic 
challenge to Ming authority during the 
dynasty’s two and a half centuries. The initial 
establishment of a hereditary military organi- 
zation with its own agricultural lands was a 
reasonable, and traditional, solution to the 
problem of mamtammg & large tramed force 
without a direct charge on imperial tax 
revenues; the separation of local unit com- 
mand from field command guarded against 
military 'empire-building' by military offi- 
cers; the creation of a hereditary officer corps 
headed by a hereditary military nobility which 
intermarried with the imperial house was, 
presumably, an attempt to perpetuate and 
institutionalize the mystical union of the 
founding emperor and his warrior-herces who 
had validated Heaven’s mandate on the field 
of battle. The author regards this establish- 
ment of hereditary offices and titles of nobility 
as anomalous at a time when ‘ Chinese socio- 
pote values already had ely spurned 

eredity in favour of merit for assigning 
prestige, position, perquisites, and other re- 
wards’. But was this putative universalism a 
broadly Chinese value ? Popular hero-worship 
was commonly cast in such feudalistic terms, 
and the privileged hierarchy of hereditary 
nobles was enshrined in the ‘ Confucian ' canon 
and therefore could not be directly challenged 
by the literati. Rather than an anomaly, the 
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continued use of this institution in the Ming 
appears to be a oase of overlappmg para- 
digms: one pre-imperial (Chou tradition) 0 
and one imperial. Its long survival, indeed, 
suggests that ' Chinese sociopolitical values’ 
were complex. 

As for the issue of relations between empe- 
rors and ministers, this may have been essen- 
tially beyond solution even with the office of 
Prime Minister as long as the hterati-bureau- 
crats held to their rather parochial Confucian 
sense of mission, and as long as the emperors, 
as ‘sons of Heaven’, saw their mission as one 
which in some mysterious fashion underlay all 

articular 1deologies, including the Confucian. 
nsequently, the more ideologically-minded 
officials insisted on instructing the emperors, 
and the emperors, with rare exceptions, refused 
to be instructed. But without their special 
Bense of mission, could the civil officials have 
served the empire as well as they did? And 
without the mystique of emperorship, could 
imperial authority have long been maintained ? 

Professor Struve's study succeeds in making 
the complex story of the Southern Maing 
accessible to the reader, and ıt is rich in mate- 
rial for further analysis. Copious annotation, 
fifteen maps, and a genealogy add greatly to its 
value. It can be expected to serve as the 
standard English-language reference on its 
subject. Its appearance at this time 18 eape- 
cially welcome because it presents the ‘ other 
side ' of the story of the Ming-Ch'ing transition, 
which has been the subject of a spate of new 
scholarly articles and monographs. 

ROMEYN TAYLOR 


Yano HsÜAN-CHIH: A record of Bud- 
dhist monasteries in Lo-yang. Transl. 
by Yit‘ung Wang. (Princeton Library 
of Asian Translations.) xxii, 310 pp. 


Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £30.10. 
Professor Wang’s long-awaited translation 


of the Lo-yang ch'ieh-lan cht by Yang Hstian- 
chih (d. 565?) is finally in print, just three 
years after the appearance of W. J. F. Jenner’s 
Memories of Loyang (Oxford, 1981, reviewed in 
BSOAS, xLv, 3, 1982). Jenner’s work was 
extracted from a thesis begun in 1962 under 
the direction of Professor David Hawkes. 
Wang does not say precisely how long he 
devoted himself to this project, but m 1977 it 
was among the first to be supported by a grant 
from the Translation Program of the Natıonal 
Endowment for the Humanities, an ındepen- 
dent U.S. federal agency. It is difficult to 
imagine that two scholars who dedicated them- 
selves to the very same work have not been in 
communication over the years, yet there 18 no 
evidence in either text to suggest that each did 
not work independently of the other. That 
leaves one unavoidable question. Do we need 
two translations of the Lo-yang ch'eh-lan chi 1 

It takes but a quick survey to discover that 
these two volumes complement rather than 
duplicate each other. Whereas they both total 
exactly 310 pages, only slightly less than half 
of Jenner's text is taken up with the transla- 
tion itself, with the remainder turned over to 
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critical essays on various aspects of Northern 
Wer history. Jenner also had a thesis to argue, 
namely, that Yang reflects in his writin 
barely concealed contempt for those outsiders 
who would undermine traditional Han-Chinese 
culture. Wang Yi-t'ung has no thesis to argue. 
He takes his task to be the smgle-minded 
preparation of & carefully annotated transla- 
tion of Yang Hsuan-chih's monograph. The 
result 18 a masterful textual study that re- 
affirms the need for more such painstaking 
efforts. 

Princeton has once again put out & beauti- 
fully printed edition, with a minimum of mis- 
prints and with Chinese characters generously 
incorporated. The only place where characters 
are unaccountably missing 18 in a one-page 
glossary of Chinese terms. Additional supple- 
ments to the translation molude a brief intro- 
duction, an alphabetical list of Chinese official 
titles rendered in English, a chronological 
table covering the years 493-550, a two- ago 
list of abbreviations, a bibliography, ani 
index. Of note among the lu strations are 
p hotographs that Wang took on sıte at 

ün-kang, Lung-men, and the White Horse 
Temple of Lo-yang. The two maps provided 
are based on those in Chou Tsu-mo’s edition 
(Peking, 1963). In addition to identifying the 
nunneries (N), Wang’s innovation is to distin- 
guish the large communities of monks as 
monastery (M) and the smaller ones as temple 
(T). The Ch'ung-chen Temple cited on the map 
(p. 14) is elsewhere identified as a monastery 
(p. 73) and should be added to the list of ten 
temple sites in the eastern suburbs (p. 72). 
The map should be corrected so that Chung-yen 
T. Chuang-yen T. (p. 87) and Ning- 
husan T. reads Ning-hsuan T. (p. 212). More- 
over, in the eastern suburbs, hing- hsing N. 
(p. 77) should be added to the east of Lung- 
hua T. and, in the inner orty, the labels for 
Sung-nung T. and Hsiu-fan T. should be 
reversed (p. 57). 

What Wang seems to value as much if not 
more than the substance of the text is the 
author’s literary skill particularly in the 
writing of parallel prose Arts He 
promises ‘great attention’ ‘ passages of 
special literary merit ’ (p. xv, n. 20] but only a 
handful of footnotes in the translation itself 
actually bear on the finesse of the writing. This 
is not the only subject in his in uotion 
demanding further discussion. Wang also has 
disappointingly little to sa aay about the identity 
of the author's lineage and the textual history 
of his work. Fortunately, he compensates for 
his brevity here with a separately published 
article that covers all of these issues and more 
at far greater length (Tang Hua Journal of 
Chinese Studies, n.B., xv, 1-2, pp. 27-54). 

The earliest received version of the Lo-yang 
ch'ieh-lan chi blurs what distinctions originally 
existed between the text proper and the 
author’s own commentary. Several editors 
have attempted to separate the two, but 
Jenner dismisses these efforts as mere guess- 
work and translates as is. Wang. on the other 
hand, electa to reproduce that distinction in 
his translation, based primarily on Hsu Kao- 
juan's edition (Taipei, 1960). Another feature 
of his translation that contraste significantly 
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with that of Jenner 18 the breadth of his anno- 
tations. Wang's attention to textual variants, 
in particular, is all the more remarkable for its 
rarity in any Western language translation of 
Chinese texts. He clearly made use of all the 
commentarial editions available at the time he 
prepared his translation, the first draft of which 
was completed early in 1980. There has since 
been published a 'collator's commentary’ 
worthy of note, namely Yang Yung’s Lo-yang 
ch'ieh-lan chiao-ch'ien (Taipei, 1982). 

In general, Wang appears to bo somewhat 
less oi infortable with Buddhist references than 
he 18 with any other type of literature. For 
one thing, he does his readers a disservice by 
failing to melude the Taisho text or volume 
numter for each source cited from the Buddhist 
Canon. Equally disturbing 1s the notable lack 
of dates for nearly all of the compilers or trans- 
lators of Buddhist texts, a detail Wang does 
not forego in the documentation of any other 
pre-modern source in hus bibliography. He also 
declines to identify the Sanskrit or Pal: origi- 
nals for many of the Chinese translations to 
which he refers. Nor does he include the 
Sanskrit equivalents for the names of a number 
of translators from India. Had he been more 
consistent, Wang would no doubt have given 
: Seng-chia-pa- -t‘o-lo’ instead of ‘ Chia-pa-t‘o- 
lo’ (p. 230, n. 182) as the transliteration of 
Samghabhadra (c. 488-490). Another unfor- 
tunate transliteration error could have been 
avoided had Wang kept in mind that K'ang is 
the surname commonly given to Sogdian emi- 
pene, Thus, ‘Chu Ta-h kung-k'ang-meng- 

ring", whom Wang identifies as the trans- 
lator of the Hsu- hsing pen-chi ching [Cärya- 
nidäna], should read ‘Chu Ta-h (c. 197), 
together with K‘ang Meng-hsiang (c. 194- 
207)’. In fact there is some question as to the 
accuracy of attributing the text to this Indo- 
Sogdian duo of Lo-yang. The translation 8 
usually dated to 197, but both internal and 
external evidence suggest that it may actually 
have been compiled in the south during the 
Chin dynasty. Another source of uncertain 
attribution is the Fan Fan-yu ‘ Translating 
Sanskrit '. Wang ascribes this lexicon to Hsin- 
hsing ip. 237, n. 166), but current scholarship 
holds Pao-ch'ang (c. 495-516) to be the more 
likely compiler. 

Wang's translation is generally more literal 
than Jenner’s, with awkward wordings and 
questionable interpretations low in number. 

demanding as he is in his commentary, it is 
puzzling that Wang did not compose his intro- 
duction with more care. A few of his state- 
ments there prove to be comewhat rash when 
the text itself 18 taken into consideration. For 
example, Wang tends to characterize Yang 
Hauan-ohih as a somewhat lees than sympa- 
thetio observer of local religious phenomena, 
‘often blending sarcasm with wit in his 
report’ (p. xiv). What he seems to forget 18 
that Yang was just as muoh a fabulist as his 
peers were and no doubt took delight in re- 
counting stories of resurrection and compar- 
ably extraordinary events, whether he thought 
they had any truth in them or not. If there is 
any discernible tone to his editorial comments 
on such accounts, 15 is more likely to be 
moralistic than sarcastic. 
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As valuable as the Lo-yang ch'ieh-lan chi 18, 
it 18 not the only resource on the socio- 
religious history of the Northern dynasties 
deserving of a full study and translation. Con- 
temporary literature in the Buddhist, as well 
as Taoist, Canon has much to offer in filling out 
the picture sketched by Yang Hsuan-chih. 
The translations of both Jenner and Wang, 
with all their individual merits, will have 
served their purpose if they inspire further 
investigations into this material. 

JUDITH M. BOLTZ 


A. R. Davis: T'ao Yitan-ming 
(a.D. 365-427): his works and their 
meaning. Vol. 1: Translation and 
commentary. Vol. 11: Additonal 
commentary, notes and biography. xvii, 
261 pp.; xv, 213 pp. (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Literature 
and Institutions.) Cambridge, etc. : 
Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
£60. 


The central thesis of this two-volume mono- 
graph is sound. The late Professor Davis set 
out to correct the distorted view of T'ao 
Yuan-ming (T‘ao Ch'ien), the man and the 

oet, presented by many generations of 
inese critics, and thereby to redefine his 
real achievement as a lyric poet. The distorted 
view, which has assumed mythic proportions, 
depicts T'ao Ch'ien as a political activist who 
ın about A.D. 405 withdrew from public life as a 
conscious act of protest against the Chin and 
Liu Sung regimes, living out his days until 
A.D. 427 as a noble recluse. According to this 
view, which originated ın the Sung dynasty and 
has been perpetuated to our own times, Tao 
Chien interlarded his poems and other writings 
with tic meanings, obscure references, 
hidden allegory and ambiguous allusions, in 
order to inform his readers of his political and 
ethical views concerning contemporary events. 
The myth does less than justice to the man, for, 
as Professor Davis shows, far from subversively 
onticizing the regimes of his day or those who 
served in government office, T'ao was neither 
partioularly concerned with the former nor 
considered a threat by them, and he was on 
cordial terms with some of the latter, as many 
of his poems addressed to such officials clearly 
indicate. 

The means chosen by Professor Davis to 
refute the distorted view of Tao Ch'ien is the 
scrupulous examination of the dating of his 
entire opus. Traditional Chinese critics have 
tendentiously argued for a certain (often 
spurious) chronological sequence to the poems 
in order to infer specific biographical data from 
them. Davis has systematically and skilfully 
dealt with the problem. The result of his 
patient and prudent analyses is that most tra- 

tional dates for T‘ao's opus are judged to be 
improbable, fictitious, or unsoundly argued, 
and only in a few cases acceptable. Thus the 
be or * the life and works of T‘ao Ch'ien ' 
is now obligatory. 

Davis presents a composite Chinese text of 
T*ao’s opus, a complete retranslation, a discus- 
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sion of each group or chapter of poems, an 
analysis of virtually every piece, comparisons 
between various ms, ample annotation, 
textual variants, his own emendations, an 
investigation of the dating of each piece and its 
authenticity where appropriate, T'ao's literary 
sources in translation, a review of five biogra- 
phies of the poet, a bibliography and glossary 
index with copious use of characters through- 
out. While the exhaustive treatment of most of 
this scholarly apparatus 18 excellent, the organı- 
zation of the bibliography invites some critical 
comment. Its first part lists editions of T‘ao’s 
works, commentaries and studies. This 
amalgam results in a certain confusion, for the 
transmission of the texts 18 not readily appa- 
rent; nor is 1t clear which texts have more 
authority in Davis’s view, and for what 
reasons. Lu Ch‘in-l’s T'ao Yuan-ming chi 
(Chung-hua, 1979) is not mentioned. (One of 
the few errata, the spelling of Li Kung-huan’s 
name, occurs in Vol. Ir, p. 129, with a lacuna in 
the mdex for this page under La.) In the 
second part of the bibliography minor errors 
occur, e.g., the Shuo yuan 18 said to be by Liu 
Heing, instead of ascribed to him. Several 
translations are absent: among them A. C. 
Graham's Chuang tzu, D. C. Lau's Mencius 
and Lao tzu, Burton Watson’s Su T'ung-p'o, 
and this reviewer's version of Yu-t’ar hsin-yung. 

Some of Davis's discussions of literary 
genres, sub-genres, and forms constitute 
excellent informative essays in themselves; 
for example, on yu-chi (excursion notes), 
wan-ko (pallbearers’ songs), tsa-shth (muscel- 
laneous themes), ni (imitations), and the like. 
Yet ıt must be said that against the abundance 
of literary evidence and the wealth of scholar- 
ship, the presentation of this diverse material 
leaves much to be desired. It ı8 tedious to have 
to work back and forth between two volumes 
and between different sections within those 
volumes. The material pertaining to one 
literary piece would have been better arranged 

entually. 

avıs'a monograph has to be discussed in the 
light of Professor htower's distinguished 
volume, The ry of T'ao Ch'ien (Oxford, 
1970). It is indeed remarkable how much rele- 
vant material Hightower packs into his 270 
pages. Despite Davis's visibly fuller treatment, 
it would be wrong to say that his study sup- 
planta Pm for the two sometimes 

er in their interpretation of classical allu- 
sions, or one cites a source overlooked or dis- 
counted by the other, or expands an allusion. 
Now the reader may benefit from both ver- 
sions, enjoying the best of each. 

Since Davis decided to retranslate all the 
poems which Hightower had previously pub- 
lished im translation, one must ask whether 
this taak was worthwhile, or a mere duplication 
of effort. In my view Davis’s consciously 
literal translation acts as a corrective to High- 
tower's often freer translation. The latter's 
version is usually elegant, fluent, and attrac- 
tively idiomatic and modern in tone. To com- 
pensate for the freer style, Hightower explains 
in his commentary the literal meaning of a 
word, phrase, or Ime. There are several ad- 
van to Davis’s method of translation. Its 
literalness allows one to follow the Chinese and 
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his translation together. Also, the syntactical 
pattern is closely adhered to, preserving the 
original word order, techniques of parallelism, 
ape forth. Alost importantly, the original 
metaphors are retained, no matter how awk- 
ward or embarrassing they might appear. In 
particular, Davis has hit upon the happy tech- 
nique of usmg quotation marks for T'ao's ota- 
tions or echoes of the classical tradition, 
thereby alerting the reader to allusive intent 
Indeed, for a poet whose language is often 
labelled as ‘ simple ' and ° easy ’, T‘ao emerges 
as a profoundly learned, cultured, even aca- 
demie poet. On the minus side of the literal 
approach, Davis's T'ao often sounds pedestrian 
and awkward, which the poet in his refined 
lyricism was not. Yet the preservation of 

ao’s imagery, allusions, and phraseology by 
Davis more than compensates for that draw- 
back. 

It ıs ın the area of literary analysis that this 
monograph falls short of the aim expreesed in 
the subtitle. Pace the literary apparatus 
brought to bear on T‘ao’s opus, this reader at 
least reached the last pages of each volume 
with little new awareness of the poet’s literary 
excellence or the reasons for his continued 
popularity. This may be due to the fact that 
the poet, especially when he assumes a mask of 
gravitas, is not my ‘thing in the cup’. More 
likely the umpression 18 due to the comparison 
one inevitably makes between Davis’s analyses 
of the poems and Hightower's brilliant insights 
and fruitful exploration of suoh aspects of 

etic art as irony, literary pose, and am- 

iguity. 

Davis has clearly proved the futility of the 
attempts by many Chinese critics to insist on & 
'decipherment of T'ao’s supposed crypto- 
grams’. A quite different, separate question 
from the pseudo-science of allegorizing literary 
commentary, however, is the significance and 
nature of T‘ao’s highly encoded form of art. 
Both Hightower and now Davis have revealed 
through their translations, annotations, and 
textual analyses the meaning of T'ao's encoded 
poetic language. As a result of Davis’s exhaus- 
tive study the way has now been paved for a 
full-length hterary examination of  T'ao's 
poetic art, which discusses in expository essays 
such literary themes as fancy and imagination, 
traditional convention and creative innovation, 
nature imagery, versions of the pastoral, motifs 
and symbols (such as wine), irony and ambi- 
guty. Ambiguity in T‘ao 18 legion: the ten- 
sion between his ideals of naturalness and 
historical exemplars, between the oult of life 
and death, between civic duty and reclusion. 

Professor Davie's valuable monograph, full 
of pioneering literary research and painstaking 
scholarship, stands as an eloquent testament to 
his lifelong devotion to Chinese poetry. 

ANNE M, BIRRELL 


Ina E. Kasorr: The thought of Chang 
Tai (1020-1077). (Cambridge Studies 
in Chinese History, Literature and 
Institutions.) xiii, 209 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1984. £30. 
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Ira Kasoff's study contains much of intereat 
to students of eleventh-century Chinese 
thought. His book is one of the firat by a 
Western scholar in this field who was able to 
spend an extended period at Beijing University 
in the years following the Cultural Revolution. 
While there in 1979-80, Kasoff worked with 
Zhang Damian, a prominent scholar of 
Chinese philosophy described here as ‘the 
world's leading authority on Chang Tsai’. 
Western readers will no doubt look forward to 
learning more about the current assessment of 
Chang in Chinese philosophical circles; in the 
present work, Kasoff’s China associations are 
evident primarily in the new light on Chang’s 
works reported in one of the appendices. 

Following an introduction which adumbrates 
the background of the Neo-Confucian revival 
in the Sung, Kasoff provides chapters on ‘ The 
intellectual climate of the eleventh century ’ 
and on Chang Tsai’s views of ‘ Heaven-and- 
earth ', ‘Man’, and ‘ Sagehood '. In his con- 
clusion he offers a general characterization of 
Chang's philosophy and an analysis of the 
ashent differences between his school and that 
of the Ch'eng brothers. An epilogue places the 
history of the tao-Asueh movement in a political 
context and traces its vicissitudes during the 
period from 1069 to the fall of the Northern 
Sung and through most of the tortured course 
of the Southern Sung. The first appendix 
contains an account of Chang Tsai's works and 
the second a biographical note. 

Kasoff ge phisis the uniqueness of Chang 
Tsars metaphysical thought and its parallelism 
with his conception of man. He suggests that 
Chang redefined the concept of ch‘s from the 
Book of Changes, along with its notion of the 
succession of yin and yang as constituting the 
Way, 80 as to ‘ assert the reality of the pheno- 
menal world and thereby refute Buddhist 
ontology ' and to ' account for everything in 
the cosmos in terms of one overriding prin- 
ciple.’ Chang 18 characterized as a ‘ systematio 
thinker’ and an ontological monist. Kasoff's 
distillation of Chang’s view of heaven 18 that, 
for him, heaven was ‘ a spontaneous process of 
production and reproduction’, which, while 

not humane ’, because it was ‘ not conscious ’, 
was none the lees good. Chang ‘ rejected the 
idea that heaven acted consciously, but he 
retained the belief in an ethical cosmos, and in 
the idea that heaven and man were linked’ 
p. 60). 

The chapter on ‘ Man ' turns on the idea that 
Chang's famous contribution to Neo-Confucian 
thinking about human nature—the bifurcation 
between a ‘ heaven nature’ and the ' physical 
nature '—represents an elaboration of the 
Mencian position that the nature is potentially 
good. Chang’s original contribution to this 
view is the idea that the ‘heaven nature’ 
derives from the nature of the Great Harmony 
or the Great Void, whereas the ‘ physical 
nature ’ derives from the condensed chi which 
is the concrete reality of discrete individuals. 
The former قد‎ ! the same yin-yang polarity that 
brings about the morally good processes of 
heaven-and-earth.’ The latter is the indivi- 
dual’s allotment of ch‘t which ie associated with 
his desires and emotions. Moral evil is the 
result of ‘ obscuration’ or ‘ blocking’ of the 
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universal ‘ heaven-nature' by the particular 
' physical nature '. The problem of cultivation 
is to accord with one’s fe r Nature through 
refinement of one’s physical ch‘ and to pursue 
sincerity or ' perfect authenticity’. 

Some of Kasoff's Judgomente seem dificult 
to follow because not a few of the most arrest- 
ing statements go largely unexplained. The 
repeated assertion that Chang sais writings 
represent ‘a systematic, consistent philo- 
sophy ', he tells us, ‘need not be justified '. 
The use of the word ' systematio ' is unusual, 
however, and in hght of much of the literature 
on Chang Tsai, would seem somewhat contro- 
versial. Kasoff argues that apparent incon- 
sistencies in Chaug's thought are based on 
misunderstandings. He proposes to clarify key 
passages by employing an orthographical 
distinction between Ch'; (‘ the undifferentiated 
primal substance’), ch'i (‘ condensed tangible 
matter’) and gi (‘when both meanings are 
intended or when it is not possible to distin- 
guish which meaning 15 implied’). Some 
readers may find this device helpful; others 
may find ıt as alien to the spirit as to the letter 
of the original texts. 

Another question concerns Kasoff’s interpre- 
tation of Chang Tsai’s theory of human nature, 
for 1t is here and in his philosophy of mind that 
Chang’s thought was most significant for the 
Neo-Confucian movement as a whole. One 
problem involves the extent to which Chang 
was following or, alternatively, departing from 
Menoius on the issue of human nature. Kasoff's 
view is that Mencius ‘ held that human nature 
is inherently good, but that this good nature 
is blocked by human desires and emotions’ 
(p. 66). Again, 'Mencius held that man's 
physical desires stifle the development of these 
four * seeda” [or ‘four beginnings" of 
virtue], and that therefore man does not fulfil 
the potential of his nature’ (p. 72). Chang's 
role, on this view, was to extend the Mencian 
conception by tracing out the origin of these 
* physical desires '. 

It might be argued, on the contrary, that 
while Menoius spoke of ' making the desires 
few ', this is not equivalent to saying that the 
nature 18 ‘blocked’ by human desires and 
emotions. While Mencius set a priority on 
thinking, there is little evidence that he saw 
thought and emotion as strictly opposed or that 
he conceived of the ‘ physical desires’ as 
“stiflmg’ the development of the ‘four 
seeds’. Such notions follow directly from 
Chang’s distinction between an ideal and a 

hysical nature but are quite foreign to 

encian psychology. This point may appear 
subtle, but it is of utmost consequence for the 
interpretation of Chang's philosophy. Many 
scholars have seen his view of human nature 
as revealing a fundamental dualism in his 
thought. ikewise, his depreciation of the 
physical nature and of sense perception ap- 
pons to have profoundly influenced Neo- 

nfucian epistemology and modes of cultiva- 
tion down through the mid-Ming. 

Another, more complex problem is just what 
it means to have conception of heaven as 
devoid of consciousness and yet ‘ good ’. What, 
in fact, is an ‘ ethical coamos’? Kasoff sug- 
gests that, °‘... just as the spontaneous pro- 
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ceases of heaven-and-earth are morally good 
because they are productive, nurturing, re- 
hable, and impartial, so too the yin-yang 
Nature which governs these processes is also 
morally good ' (p. 70). In Western philosophy 
it is usual to distinguish between moral and 
non-moral goods, and it is by no means clear 
that productivity, nurturing, reliability, and 
impartiality, while obviously good, are neces- 
sarily moral goods. If they are to be so con- 
sidered, one would hke & er elucidation of 
the distinotively Chinese sense in which these 
goods are moral. 

When, as is frequently the case, Kasoff 
disagrees with other scholars, one would 
appreciate a fuller elaboration of his reasons. 
For example, he takes issue with A. C. Graham 
over the reading of a passage from the ‘ Ch'eng- 
ming’ section of the Cheng-meng concerning 
human nature, basing his reading on an emen- 
dation of the text in the Chang T'sai chi, edited 
by Zhang Dainian et al. (Beijing: Chung-hua 
shu-chu, 1978). No justification 1s adduced 
for this emendation. It may be noted that the 
older text followed by Graham is also the one 
accepted by Kao P'an-lung (1562-1626) for 
his commentary and Wang Pu-chih (1619-92) 
for his. Other readers may join me in requiring 
more evidence before relinquishing an inter- 
pretation which has both traditional textual 
authority and ample philosophical sophisti- 
cation. 

The same might be said of the dismissal of 
the interpretations by Mou Tsung-san and 
Fung Yu-lan of Chang's statement in the 
* "T'ai-ho ’ section of the Cheng-meng that, ‘ In 
the unity of Void and ch‘;, there 18 the nature,’ 
or, a8 Kasoff renders it, ‘ In the unity of Void 
and qi, there is the name nature'. Problems 
attributed by Kasoff to ‘ considerable confu- 
sion among scholars’ might better be ascribed 
to legitimate differences of opinion. Fung, for 
exemple, is considered to have ‘ mi the 
point’ in describing Chang’s statement as 
‘ tautological', the point being that ‘qi here 
has to be taken as physical ch't, which is not 
the same as the Great Void’. Yet Fung's view 
has not only considerable weight behind it, but 
a history, for many Confucian scholars have 
found tho passage problematical and if they 
have been confused, it has been at a very hig 
level. 

Finally, earlier Chinese and Japanese 
scholarship on Chang Tsai anpeare to have 
been incorporated relatively little into this 
study except in the appendices on Chang’s 
life and works. The analysis of Chang’s 
thought which is stil the most subtle and 
cogent that I know—that by Yamashita 
Ryüj in his Yómeigaku no kenkyü, vol. 2 
(1971)—differs markedly from Kasoff’s. Yama- 
shita sees a dualism lingering behind the 
apparent monism of ch'i. As he reads Chang 
Tsai, concrete things are regarded as less per- 
fect than the undifferentiated Great Void, with 
Chang’s notion of the Great Void serving as a 
functional uivalent to the Ch‘eng-Chu 
conception of f or principle. Chiang Kuo-chu 
in his Chang Tsai ts che-hsueh ssu-hsiang (1982) 
approaches Chang’s thought from a Marxist 

active. He gees g as a dualist, as 
o Jung Chao-teu and Ch'iu Han-sheng, who 
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contributed prefaces for the volume. None of 
them would accept Kasoff’s assertion that 
Chang was a ‘systematic’ thinker and a 
monist. Neither Yamashita’s work nor 
Chiang's is discussed in Kasoff's book or 
included in the bibliography, and there is no 
way of judging how he might respond to their 
views. 

I welcome Kasoff's book. At the same time 
it seems important that Western scholars of 
Chinese philosophy recognize the achievements 
and opinions of serious Chinese and Japanese 
scholars, some of whom may hold different 
views. This is part of the challenge of working 
in this vital fleld and one of the requirements 
for a trenchant analysis of significant philoso- 
phical issues. I hope that Kasoff will continue 
to write about Chang Tsai. With his unique 
experience, his continued contributions should 
do much to enliven contemporary discussions 
of a figure whose ideas have elicited such 
divergent interpretations. 

IBENE BLOOM 


Bonn 8. McDouaatt (ed.): Popular 
Chinese literature and performing arts 
in the People’s Republic of China 
1949-1979, (Studies on China, No. 2). 
xvi, 341 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles 
and London: University of California 
Press. 1984. £26. 


The idea that the arts not only express but 
algo create and regulate a common palin goes 
back in China to Confucius. Spurred by the 
need to reshape and remvigorate the nation, 1t 
has been very much to the fore again in the 
twentieth century. Three great promotional 
waves are manifest: at the turn of the century, 
the advocacy by Liang Qichao and friends of 
fiction and drama as a way of encouraging 
social awareness, inspired in part by Victorian 
novels and plays; the May Fourth (1919) 
humanist vision, still foreign-mspired, of a 
morally healthy and compassionate society 
nurtured on a literature saturated with exactly 
those quahties; and the communist pro- 
gramme of popularization from the bottom up, 
that is, spreading proletarian consciousness by 
elevating plebian forms of entertamment to the 
leading position m the cutural life of the nation. 
Of these three, only the communist architects 
had the managerial resources to implement 
their scheme. This book looks at how they 
made out. 

The strong oast of contributors to the 
volume, by name Paul Clark, Michael Egan, 
Edward Gunn, Robert Hegel, David Holm, 
Kai-yu Hsu, T. D. Huters, P Link, 
Wafong Loh, Isabel Wong, and Ball Yung 
who were brought together at a Harvard 
workshop organized by Bonnie McDougall in 
1979, deal with the spheres they have made 
their own. David Holm rightfully leads off 
with the yangge, a mixture of dance and skit 
native to northern China, for the yangge, which 
belonged to the rural phase of Party history 
when its cultural corps rewrote the words and 
renovated the symbols of rustic entertainments 
in order to dye red the sea of peasante in which 
1t, the Party, was the fish (to use Mao Zedong's 
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metaphor), is a classic example of effective 
recruitment of local talent and mass participa- 
tion in an existing form of recreation appro- 
priated for political purposes. One gets the 
impression that at 1ta height party and people 
united to twist the nighte away. 

After the whole country was taken over, 
however, the yangge was left to revert gra- 
dualiy to its old ways and old festival role, and 
attention was turned to national types of en- 
tertainment, some traditional (the opera and 
mincr performing arte), some relatively new 
(the cinema and the modern stage play), and 
others both old and new (flotion and poetry) : 
in other words, the whole range of leisure pur- 
suits followed variously or together by the 
cultured and the 1literate. This was a vastly 
more complex situation in which to operate a 
cultural policy. Those entertainments whose 
main attraction lay in the style of performance 
worked according to so rigid and minutely 
detailed a formula that interference 
would have brought their whole edifice down. 
The opera is the chief example. Feudal as was 
its content, 1t was enjoyed by all classes, and 
was unquestionably one of the glories of the 
national heritage of which the communist 
government was now the custodian. After 
some abortive attempts at reform ıt was left 
alone till the Cul Revolution. The irreve- 
rent comic dialogue or recitation called the 
mangsheng (dealt with by Perry Link) was 
more susceptible to intervention, to ensure that 
the satire was turned away from the Party and 
its works. As for songs (Isabel Wong), they 
iud us &nd were, written around inspired 

ics like ‘ Socialism 1s good ', the singer's gaze 
directed beatifically to a point somewhere 
above the audience where loomed some unseen 
source of radiance; tunes need not vary very 
much either, not any more than they vary in 
the Eurovision Song Contest. But what 
strategy was to be followed with regard to the 
written word? Readability varies greatly 
according to the education of the reader, and 
the demands of the city sophisticates were 
bound to be different from those of people who 
read only for the sake of a good story. 

Something approaching consistency never- 
theless prevailed. In her concluding eesay 
which gathers together threads from the cloths 
woven by the specialists in all the fields 
mentioned, Bonnie McDougall remarks that 
‘one of the most notable features about the 
literazy and performing arte in contemporary 
China is that the oultural authorities have 
insisted on postulating a single, mass, homo- 
geneous audience for cultural products’ 
(p. 280). Basically that audience was envisaged 
as consisting of ‘ workers, peasants and sol- 
diers ‘, and to suit their tastes the top of the 
range of literary works was shorn off, structures 
and themes simplified, and the idiom of the 
man in the street or on the collective farm bor- 
rowed, where it was not native to the writers. 
There indeed was the rub, for the professional 
writers were the intellectuals of old, and they 
tended to assimilate those new writers to whom 
the desired idiom was natural. In writing down 
to the masses they created a literature that 
was neither fish nor fowl. The literary maga- 
zmes were filled with stuff designed for the 
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homme moyen inintellectuel who hardly ever 
opens them. One can see why McDougall casti- 
gates the cultural cadres for not delivering the 
goods: ' To the younger urban generation of 
the 1960s, the older writers . . . had even failed 
ın their primary duty as writers. The quality 
of the works produced by these writers or of the 
works they supervised and praised was medi- 
ocre to downright bad ° (p. 280). 

On the other hand, at the time consumer 
satisfaction was hard to determine, given the 
lack of alternative for readers and & guaranteed 
audience for performances. Reviews gave little 
clue, as adverse oriticism in them was rare and 
usually subservient to some political cause 
when 15 did occur. Realistically speaking, too, 
the cultural leadership was pretty well ham- 
strung by ideological guidelines. It would 
have done no good to have claimed that edu- 
cation had done ite work and the people ready 
for something more sophisticated, as that was 
a political judgement beyond their power to 
make. The periods when the intellectuals were 
indulged—at the direction of the Party high 
council—were shortlived, and the occasional 
work that did assert its independence saw the 
light of only & very brief day. One might 

int to ' reportage” ( wenrue) as one 

d of ‘ writerly ' literature that did expand 
from small beginnings to become & major 
genre, but neither its attraction to the writer 
nor its appeal to the reader has been seriously 
studied. 

The extent of the cultural establishment's 
ambivalence over cultural standards internally 
and its attachment to reputation externally 
became olear only with the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, when a thorough job was finally made of 
سس‎ be supposed preferences of the 
indigenous labourmg masses, cleansed of the 
impurities of the past and free from corruption 
from abroad. The target audience again did 
not have any choice but to lke the model 
operas, eto., that resulted. In fact they were 
not all bad. Resistance to them arose out of 
surfeit: to ensure purity the filtration process 
was 80 long that the actual repertoire was 
miniscule, and so had to be played and 
replayed. 

Technology has now come to the aid of the 
Party in the shape of television. That has 
captured the mags audience, and the other 
media have to a large extent found their own 
levels. Just as surely as that is the end of one 
story, however, 1t 18 the beginning of the next. 
This book will give observers a shrewd 1dea of 
what to look out for as the next story unfolds, 
granted that there is nothing new under the 
sun, beardes satisfying academic curiosit 
about an episode that is dead and buried, 
granted that history never repeats iteelf. 

D. E. POLLARD 


Daxrez Bouoxez: Tradition, traduction 
et interprétation d'un roman coréen, le 
Namjóng ki. (Mémoires du Centre 
d'Etudes Coréennes, Vol. v.) 237 pp. 
Paris: Collège de France, Centre 
d'Etudes Coréennes, 1984. 


Daniel Bouchez opens this study of the tra- 
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dition of the novel Namjóng ki by remarking 
on its uniqueness in pre-modern literature in 
Korean in that we know not only its date to 
within a year or two, and its author, but even 
the specific historic events which gave the 
motive for its composition. Most works of pre- 
modern fiction—and the state of pre-modern 
poetry is hardly any better—can hardly be 
allocated even to any particular century, none 
have ever been shown to bear any signs of 
individual authorship, and all seem to reflect 
only the most general concerns of Koreans: 
that ther wives should be faithful, their 
children pious and their country safe from 
foreign invasion. In his conclusion (pp. 214-36) 
Bouchez describes how the generally low 
regard in which fiction was held steadily dulled 
perceptions of this novel from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the middle of the 
twentieth century. Bouchez’s brilliant solving 
of the literary clues in the work reveal the 
mastery with which Kim Manjung, around 
1690, constructed a tale which would be sure 
to hold the attention of readers, which was 
superficially acceptable within the orthodox 
Neo-Confucianism of the state, but which yet 
by allegory made a political point for his party, 
even taking a king to task for two acts of 
flagrant injustice. 

t is right to give this remarkably story—the 
story of Bouchez’s study of the texts of this 
novel--m rather dramatic terms, since he has 
been for the last fifteen years a lone pioneer 
in the field of textual oritieism in Korean 
literature, finding only the feeblest moral sup- 
port elsewhere in Europe and contending with 
the massive scepticism of Korean scholars as 
to the value of patient comparison, character 
by character, of 36 versions of the story in 
Chinese and 16 in Korean. It is this detailed 
comparison which forms the central and major 
part of this study. First Bouchez demon- 
strates, pp. 12-54, that there have been three 
translations of the story into Chinese, not 
merely the single translation of 1709, as is 
generally believed. Turning to the texts in 

orean, he dismisses summarily, in three 
pages, since the evidence is obvious, eight of 
the versions in Korean as retranalations from 
versions in Chinese. The major part of the 
study (pp. 57-214) is then devoted to & most 
rigorous examination of the relationship of the 
remaining eight versions in Korean, his quest 
for the text closest to Kim Manjung’s original 
composition. 

This examination of the texte follows the 
methods of Jacques Froger (La critique des 
textes ei son automatisation, Paris, 1968) with 
a clarity and precision which only one schooled 
in the European tradition of classical and 
biblical textual criticism could achieve. Four 
full leaves of the block print of 1851, a standard 
text, a superb copy of which is kept in Paris, 
are set out with the variant readings in the 
other seven texts. Successive ‘ trees’ of the 
relationship between the eight texts are 
bondtenotod, provisionally on the basis of the 
variants as facts, through successive refine- 
ments to a final tree which depends on the firm 
identification of certain variante as copyiste' 
errors. 

That all the texts turn out to be at the tips 
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of the branches of the tres is clearly a disap- 
pointment. Though Bouchez does come out 
(p. 210) in favour of the Naksónjae manuscript 
as being not only the closest to the original, but 
also the only one of the extant texts which 1s 
deserving of the praise of the style of the origi- 
nal recorded by its first translator into Chinese, 
he still only considers it to be ‘ perhaps rather 
close to that which came from the hand of Kim 
Manjung, allowing us to form some idea of his 
talent”. As Bouchez warns (p. 205), it cannot 
even be certam that the first translator himself 
had an ‘origmal’ to work from, withm 20 
years of the original composition. 

Altogether, dramatic as Bouchez’s findings 
might be, they are presented with admirable 
caution. Bouchez himself has shown just how 
valuable was the work of Maurice Courant 
nearly a century after Courant did his work in 
Seoul. It would be sad if Bouchez’s own work 
had to wait even half as long for due recog- 
nition. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


Bruno Lewin and two others: Ein- 
führung in die japamwche Sprache. 
viii, 382 pp., map. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1983. DM 58. 


This is a Japanese course for German speak- 
ers produced by the Japanese teaching staff at 
Bochum University. It aims to mtroduce the 
modern written language to those with no pre- 
vious knowledge of Japanese. The book con- 
tains 23 lessons and is meant to be taught over 
25 weeks of six to eight teacher-contact hours 
each. The grammatical coverage 18 sımılar to 
that ın other elementary textbooks and stu- 
dents are introduced to about 340 kanji as well 
as to the hiragana and katakana syllabaries. 

The mterest of the students at Bochum for 
whom the course was designed apparently hes 
in developing the ability to use technical 
Japanese written material. The book therefore 
takes the unusual step of starting off with the 
de aru written style. Students are therefore 
unable to take part in a normal conversation 
with anyone unti] the fourteenth week, when 
the -masu form is finally introduced. While this 
structure 1s understandable in terms of the 
focus of the course, it leads to some very stilted 
passages of Japanese in the earlier lessons. The 
very simple statements which are all that is 
possible at this stage are just not suited to the 
formal written style. This is particularly true 
of leason six, where a Japanese student is sup- 

to be introducing himeelf to the reader. 

The firat three lessons m the book (0.1, 0.2, 
0.3) contain information about pronunciation 
and accent and introduce the hiragana sylla- 
bary. The hiragana signs are not mtroduced in 
the usual a 1 u e o order, but in combinations 
which wil produce meaningful Gf sometimes 
obscure) lexical items or phrases. This is an 
ingenious idea, but I wonder whether it does 
not prove confusing in practice, particularly 
when students start to use ordinary Japanese 
dictionaries and find that they are not familiar 
with the a iue o order. 

The later lessons all start with a short pas- 
sage in Japanese script which introduces the 
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new vocabulary and grammatical structures. 
In the first nme of these lessons the text 18 also 
given in a romanized version and in German 
translation. New vocabulary is then listed 
with German equivalents sad brief examples of 
use This should greatly aid the student. New 
kanji are also listed, with readings and mean- 
ings, at a rate of from about 12 to 20 a lesson. 
Grarimatical notes come last. These tend to 
be vary concise, and are possibly over-simpli- 
fied. There 18 no discussion, for example, of the 
diffe-ence between the -eba, -tara, and to con- 
ditionals, or of the use of the direot object with 
verbs in the passive. On the other hand, verb- 
forms are taught according to the katsuyd 
system. This seems an unnecessary complica- 
tion unless the students are going straight on 
to study literary Japanese. 

Each lesson ends with exercises, usually ın- 
volving the completion or transformation of 
sentences already in Japanese, or the transla- 
tion of Japanese sentences into German. There 
18 & key to these at the back. Also at the back 
is a systematic compilation of all the structures 
in tke book, with references to the relevant 
explenatory passages in each lesson. This 
should prove a useful revision tool, but it is a 
pity zhat there is no overall index to the gram- 
matical explanations. 

Textbooks of the Japanese lan e tend to 
be very high-minded and devoid of humour, 
and this one even more so than most, Every 
person who features in the reading texta 
appears to be either a student engaged in aca- 
demi» research into classical Japanese litera- 
ture or a professional scholar. Most of the 
reading material revolves around university 
life ın the most cloistered sense. Some of the 
vocabulary 18 old-fashioned, for instance 
gakuyi, or obscure to the beginner, such as 
bodaiji. Despite the allegedly technical focus 
of student interest, there is no marked stress on 
technical vocabulary or on technical subjects, 
though this is presumably remedied in the 
follow-up material mentioned in the introduc- 
tion. If the students’ main interest lies in 
reading Japanese, one also wonders why 1t was 
thought necessary to introduce respect lan- 
guage, particularly when the use 1s somewhat 
uneven, as in the conversation in Lesson 11. 

There is doubtless a demand for textbooks 
which will give the specialist in a given disoi- 
pline the ability to read foreign-language books 
in his field. English-speakers wanting a passive 
knowledge of Japanese already have the 
* Scientific and Technical Japanese Series ’ pro- 
duced. by Dr. Jim: Jelinek and others at the 
University of Sheffield Centre for Japanese 
Studizs, This adopts an essentially crypto- 
ape approach, teaching students how to 

ecipher material with the use of a specially 
constructed grammatical ‘codebook’. The 
Bochum textbook 1s more ambitious, however. 
While still aiming at a passive, reading know- 
ledge, and almost treating Japanese as a dead 
language, it expecta the student to acquire a 
conscious linguistic understanding of the struc- 
ture and to master formal spoken as well as 
written Japanese. I can only admure the 
students at Bochum for their evident perse- 
verance and will power. 

HELEN BALLHATOHET 
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JANET E. HUNTER (comp.): Concise 
dictionary of modern Japanese history. 
xvi, 347 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles 
and London: University of California 
Press, [1984]. £29.90 (paper £10.95). 


This book has no direct competitor—the few 
other dictionaries of Japanese history in 
English cover earlier centuries as well and are 
therfore much less detailed on the modern 
period—and in view of its excellence there now 
seems little need of another single volume of 
similar scope for a long time. ormous care 
has been taken with the organization of the 
entries, including the provision, where appro- 
priate, of the equivalent Japanese term and 
characters for each entry heading. The exten- 
sive cross-referencing should ensure that 
readers have no difficulty in locating the topics 
in which they are interested ; and, as well as a 
helpful glossary, the dictionary contains five 
convement appendices, the most substantial 
of which 18 a complete list, chronologically 
arranged, of cabinets and cabinet ministers up 
to 1980. Perhaps the most useful feature of 
the dictionary’s organization 18 the short 
bibliography which follows virtually every 
Hae dy ere Dr. Hunter has shown extra- 
ordinary thoroughness in identifying the most 
relevant items, however obsoure or inaccessible 
in some cases, and even specialists are occa- 
sionally likely to be alerted to the existence of 
articles or theses previously unknown to them. 

The content of the entries is equally satis- 
factory. The basic factual mformation is pre- 
sen clearly and concisely, and in most cases 
a brief assessment is included of the signifi- 
cance of the individuals, episodes, and prob- 
lems treated. There are remarkably few 
dubious or questionable statements, and al- 
though some factual errors have orept in (for 
example, Kodoma Yoshio had links, not with 
Hatoyama Kazuo, but with Hatoyama 
Ichiró; Inoue Junnosuke entered the Minseitó 
in 1929, not 1928 ; army cute ocourred in 1925, 
not 1926; the details of the 1930 London 
Naval Treaty and ite ratification are over- 
snp eet rather than being split by Adachi 

Kenzo's resignation the Minseitô was em- 
barrassed by ie refusal to resign; the March 
(1931) incident. did not cause à cabinet reaig- 
nation; the Lytton Commussion consisted of 
five men, not four), they are infrequent and of 
minor importance; Inevitably, a number of 
individ or topics have been omitted for 
whose inclusion a claim might be made— 
notably, Abe Masahiro, the Boku Retsu affair, 
the Local Improvement Movement (Chihô 
KairyS Undd), the 1871 Japanese-Chinese 
Treaty, the Finance Ministry, Hirata Tôsuke, 
Ingaidan, Kuhara Fusanosuke, Sangyo 
Kumiai, the Shimpüren uprising, and Suzuki 
Kisaburó—but apart from these, mostly 
marginal, cases, ib would be difficult to find 
fault with the selections, which r widely 
over modern Japanese history and provide 
particularly good coverage of radical indivi- 
duals and organizations and of economic and 
social history. Dr. Hunter is to be congratula- 
ted on pro uong a highly reliable work of 
reference which should prove of great value to 
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anyone who needs quick access to information 
about most aspects of the development of 
modern Japan. 

B. L. SIMS 


Davin JENKINS: Suharto and his gene- 
rals: Indonesian military polstics 
1975-1983. (Cornell Modern Indo- 
nesia Project. Monograph Series, 
no. 64.) xiii, 280 pp. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1984. $12.50. 


In the conclusion to his monograph, David 
Jenkins points to the Mgtendins dilemma 
ipe. the military rulers of Indonesia. 
HS explains that at the end of the period under 
di du ‘The army leaders knew that 
the political movement they had fashioned 
would not command a majority of the votes in 
a free election, and yet believed, often im all 
good consorence, that it was necessary for the 
army to rule Indonesia '. His preceding narra- 
tive and analysis provide a profound insight 
into the workings of the structure of political 
dominance established and consolidated by 
General Suharto in the years ance the abortive 
coup in October 1965. one sense, therefore, 
this volume is about the concentration and 
gorra tion of power in Indonesia aptly des- 
as the self-perpetuating presidency. The 
bulk of the text, owever, 18 concerned with a 
detailed account of an internal debate within 
the Armed Forces about its appropriate role in 
society and correspondingly about its identity. 
That debate arose because of reservations 
about the way in which legitimizing as well as 
guiding military doctrme had been used to 
serve political ends. That military doctrine of 
a prerogative dual-function has its roots in 
the experience of national revolution and has 
been given its most authoritative expression 
by former Chief of Staff, General Abdul Haris 
asution, who was excluded from military 
inner circles by General Suharto virtuall from 
the outset of his assumption of power. Be was 
far from alone from the mid-1970s in expressing 
concern at the way in which the claim of the 
Armed Forces to be above all groups in society 
and to be at one with the people was oontra- 
dicted by electoral manipulation in favour of 
Golkar, undue military involvement m civilian 
administration and an attendant excessive 
corruption. His views were echoed not only by 
other retired senior officers but also witlun 
military academies and by two senior active 
commanders. The debate which ensued, 
initially through the medium of quasi-academio 
papere, posed a challenge of a kind to the 
egitim of Suharto’s system of rule if not 
the stability of government. But ıt did not 
progreas beyond debate in great part because of 
the effective manipulative response of Suharto 
who, through use of patro and mtimida- 
tion as well as the power o miliary command, 
disabled his critica. Moreover, he left no one 
in any doubt about his pragmatio prioritiea, 
pe as essential for the harmony and well- 
eing of the Indonesian state, and his determi- 
nation to sustain them. 
Jenkins reveals the limited impact of prin- 
sipled challenge to Suharto’s use of the Armed 
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Forces in managing the political system and 
also considers the degree of irony in its source. 
He points out that none of Suharto’s oritics 
1n retirement from the Armed Forces has ever 
carved out a reputation as a flag-bearer of 
participatory democracy or advocate of a lower 
military profile while still in uniform. More- 
over, ıt was General Nasution who had laid 
the foundation for the very excesses of military 
intervention he 80 roundly condemned. None 
the less, the debate about the role and identity 
of the Armed Forces had a deeper significance 
than merely an expression of resentment on the 
part of mainly discredited outsiders. Irrespec- 
tive of mixed motives, Suharto's collegial 
entices exposed a fundamental problem of 
political credibility whose full significance will 
be revealed only when Indonesia next experien- 
ces political succession. David Jenkins assesses 
its prospects im terms of the outlook of a 
succeeding generation of military officers and 
suggests that the political legacy of Suharto 
18 likely to be continued praetorianism. This 
study, which ts based on unique interview 
sources and a sensitive understanding of the 
politics of military rule, makes a major contri- 
bution to scholarly literature on contemporary 
Indonesia. 
MICHAEL LEIFER 


Davi» Bourcurer: Dynamics of dis- 
sent in Indonesia: Sawito and the 
phantom coup. (Interim Report 
Series No. 63.) 128 pp. Ithaca, N.Y. : 
Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, 
1984. $9. 


Protest against President Suharto and his 
Orba has been manifested at various times by 
a range of critics and opponents. There have 
been student demonstrations, assaults on 
Chinese business properties and disturbances 
by often fanatical Muslims, and in several 
instances these have resulted in considerable 
violence. There have been somewhat subdued 
rumblings from former Sukarnoists, and, more 
significantly, outspoken criticism from former 
supporters of Orba (known as Orbala) moluding 
some notable 1etired ABRI figures. The most 
recent examples of violence have been the 
religious riots in Tanjung Priok and the sub- 
sequent explosion at Bank Central Asia. A 
former Sukarnoist minister, Sanus, was found 
guilty of organizing this, and in consequence 
received a life sentence. Sanus: has links also 
to Petition 50, a group drawn from the dissi- 
dent élite, and this 18 one of the ways in which 
there are parallels between his case and that of 
Sawito. 

The Sawito affair, the subject of the book 
under review, surfaced in September 1976 when 
ıt was announced that a ‘ dark conspiracy ’ had 
been foiled. A number of documents were 
referred to, one of which, Towards salvation, 
was highly oritical of the President and called 
for him to resign in favour of former Vice- 
President Hatta. Hatta himself had signed it 
(and others of the documents) as had a group 
of promment Christian and Muslim religious 
leaders. They issued statements maintaining 
that Sawito, a somewhat obscure but sur- 
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prisingly well-connected 1oultural official, 
was essentially responsible for the documents, 
and when he was put on trial in November 
1977 none of them appeared; The proceedings 
were followed avidly by an audience of intel- 
lectuals and students to whom he was clearly 
a hero and who laughed and jeered as he 
exposed the shortcomings of the régime. The 
prosecution was intent on showing that the 
whole affair was the work of Sawito who had 
duped the eminent signatories by a mixture of 
trickery and mysticism. It was an exercise in 
damage limitation which was partly nullified 
by its providing a platform for accusations 
against Suharto, and which was by no means 
entirely convincing. Perhaps for this reason 
Saw.to received a relatively light sentence of 
eighz years’ imprisonment. The ‘ conspiracy’ 
had various facets, for instance the mystical 
aspects emphasized at the time, paradoxically 
somewhat embarrassing to Suharto who him- 
self was a practitioner. Signs had been received. 
while Sawito was on a meditative pilgrimage in 
1972 that were interpreted as indicating he was 
destined to become & god or president. 

Bourchier believes that this was something 
of a smoke screen to hide the real story, and 
argues fairly convincingly that there was a 
genuine plan, though one highly unltkely to 
succeed, on the part of a group of Sukarnoists, 
Orbela figures and religious leaders, to per- 
suads the President to step down. They were 
making & moral protest against corruption, the 
perversion of the legal process and the decline 
in the oompetence of the regime—against a 
fallicg away from the standards proclaimed in 
the early years of Orba. The trial was intended. 
to make thoge involved in these accusations 
seom foolish and gullible, and so discredit them. 
At the same time Bourchier argues that the 
inconsistencies 1n the trial suggest strongly that 
the affair was being used by some in Suharto’s 
circle against him, or for their own purposes. 

Some of Bourchier’s arguments, e.g. those 
relating to Suharto and Gestapu, are based on 
rather flimsy evidence, and one may quarrel 
with the overall picture he paints of the politics 
of the Suharto era. However, his portrait of 
Sawito, the account of his spiritual experiences, 
and 118 dissection of the trial is thoroughly 
carried out; his explanation of the nature of 
the ‘phantom coup’ and of the aims and 
purposes of the tral, 18 well documented and 
painstakingly put together. As a footnote it 
18 saddening to note that the defence lawyer 
for Sawito, Yap Thiam Hien, also acted for 
Sanua in 1985, and that on this occasion Yap 
was himself imprisoned for three months as an 
act of judicial irritation and m the most extra- 
ordinary of circumstances. Nothmg seems to 
have happened to re-establish the rule of law, 
the undermining of which was one of the things 
that most concerned Hatta in 1976. 

STUART DRUMMOND 


G. L. Kasgrrs/G. L. Karcurrs: Maah- 
maahyada Soomaalida ee ku qoran afka 
Soomaaliga tyo afka Ruushka oo ay 
wehehyaan maahmaahyada Ruushka 
ee ay isu dhigmaan/Somaliüskie pos- 
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lomtsy + pogouorks na somaliiskom + 
russkom yazykakh s russkims soot- 
vetstviyami. (Poslovitsyi i Pogovorki 
Narodov Vastoka, Glavnaya Redakt- 
aiya Vostochnoi Literaturyi). 283 pp. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 1983. 
1.10 roubles. 


The book under review has two title pages. 
The first is in Somalı and adapts the name of 
the author to Somalı phonology and ortho- 
graphy 1n accordance with the current practice 
ın Somalia, and the second ıs in Russian. The 
titles of the book correspond closely and inform 
its readers that 1t contains ‘Somah proverbs 
and sayings written in Somali and Russian 
and accompanied by their Russian equiva- 
lents”. The two title pages also describe the 
role of Kapohits in writing the book as one who 
compiled the proverbs and sayings, translated 
and annotated them and wrote the introduo- 
tion. This, however, does not fully reflect the 
credit due to him since & large part of the 
book (pp. 177-236) provides & semantio- 
classificatory analysis of the materials presen- 
ted, of which Kapchits 1s the author. The use 
of two languages on the title pages might sug- 
gest that we are presented with & bilingual edi- 
tion of the work. This, however, is not the case 
since it is written m Russian and only the origi- 
nal text of proverbs and sayings are in Somali. 
Although the Somali title page may be merel 
a laudable gesture of courtesy to the Somali 
people it performs another useful function. 

t attracts Somali readers who, even if they do 
not know Russian can find in the book a large 
number of their own proverbs and sayings 
which they can read with interest and pleasure. 
Kapchits’s collection, which contains over & 
thousand items, is the est ever published. 

This 18 a thoroughly scholarly work in its 
critical approach to the existing dooumenta- 
tion and ite judgement and discernment in the 
use of oral sources, from which most of the 
texte were oollected. It is to the credit of the 
author that he has secured the cooperation of 
many Somalis, including some who were 
obviously connoisseurs of their national folk- 
lore and helped him with diffioult points of 
interpretation and notes on its cultural back- 
ground. He fully acknowledges their contribu- 
tion and also gives an account of materials 
published so far, including those by Somali 
researchers. The only significant omission, 
which was unavoidable, 18 Maahmaahaa 
saddexshub: Carabs, Ingirsiai, Soomali (^ Pro- 
verbs passed along a chain of three water- 
drawers: Arabic, lish and Somali’ i.e. 
proverbs in these t languages which 
correspond in mı ) by Maxamed Shire 
Maxamed, the date of publication of which 
is given as 1974 but which, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, appeared in Somali 
bookshops only ın 1983. 

Each item in Kapchits’s collection 18 accom- 
panied by a Russian translation in which 
meticulous care is taken to preserve the 
imagery and allusions of the original text. To 
achieve this kind of fidelity Kapchits makes 
frequent use of annotations and references to a 
glossary of Somali terms and proper names 
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provided in the appendices since, as he 
explains in the introduction, the Somali art of 
paroemua is closely linked to the traditional 
way of life and the natural environment of 
Somalia which would be unfamiliar to out- 
siders. The translations are clear and accurate, 
with very few exceptions in which some revi- 
sion could be recommended for the second 
edition of the book. In explaming the text 
Wixi tegey Khadarna ma ‘Even 
Khadar cannot bing back what is past and 
gone’ (page 165) the translator refers his 
readers to the glossary for mformation about 
Khadar which, however, 1s too short to be 
üluminating. It would have been useful to 
explain that accordmg to popular beliefs 
Khadar (Khidr) was given miraculous powers 
and comes to people's rescue even in otherwise 
hopeless situations. Another cage where some 
emendation is needed is the note on the text 
Caqh gaalo iyo indho quraanyo midna lama 
arko ‘ One cannot see the eyes of ants nor what 
is in the mind of infidels’ (p. 86). The note 
states that the usual sense of this proverb 18 
that one cannot understand what is in the 
mind of another person. Normally, however, 
this proverb is applied to non-Muslims only 
and 18 not used in a general sense. In yet 
another note, which refers to Item 785 on 
page 140, some change is also required. In ıt 
the Somali words 1 ‘what is permitted’ 
and zauraan ‘ what ıs prohibited [in Islam]’ 
are equated with the Russian postnoe ‘ per- 
mitted to be eaten during Lent ' and skoromnoe 
' prohibited to be eaten during Lent’ respec- 
tively. The note causes a semantio short oirouit 
which results from the differences between the 
rules of conduct among Muslims and among 
Christiana. 

The Russian translations are followed in the 
majority of items in the collection by Russian 
proverbs and sayings with similar meanings 
and this comparative side of the book is based 
on an impressive amount of research into the 
Russian sources. Although the corresponding 
items in the two languages frequently differ in 
their images and allusions it 1s astonishing 
how close the anonymous makers of proverbs 
and sayings in Somalia and Russie are in their 
perception of reality and life experience. It 
seems most unhkely that the correspondences 
discovered by Kapchits could be due to diffu- 
sion or influence or are merely accidental The 
inevitable conclusion is that the quest for 
paroemiological universals has a sound scien- 
tifio base comparable to similar pursuits in 


Hnguistio theory. 
the part of the book which provides a 
semantic-classificatory analysis of the data, 
Kapchits applies the structuralist paraoemio- 
logical theories developed by G. L. Permyakov 
which have won wide recognition among 
scholars. The measure of that recognition can 
be gauged by the accounts of Permyakov's life 
and works given by Peter Grzybek, Wolfgang 
Mieder, Dmitru Stancia and Vilmos Voigt in 
the 1:1984 issue of Proverbium: Yearbook 
of International Proverb Scholarship. It would 
be beyond the scope of the present review to 
discuss Permyakov’s theories and their appli- 
cation by Kapchits to his materials; such a 
task would be muoh better performed by some 
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theoretician of ro From the point 
of view of Somali studies the theoretical frame- 
work which Kapchits seta up for his Somali 
materials has the great advantage of introduc- 
ing an element of order into what would other- 
wise be an amorphous congeries of isolated 
items. His framework could also be profitably 
applied as a heuristic device in any search for 
further materials from oral sources. 

Kapchits’s book 1s a substantial contribution 
to our knowledge of Somali culture. It is of 
particular value to literary studies since many 
of the items in his collection are of considerable 
aesthetic appeal and, what is even more impor-- 
tant, play a significant role in the major genres 
of Somali literature, written and oral, such as 
classical and modern poetry, oral narratives, 
short stories, novels and plays. Proverbs and 
sayings are used very frequently in these genres 
to give weight to description and authorial 
comment and to enliven dialogue. They are 
also often chosen as titles of literary works 
which anyone acquainted with Somal: htera- 
ture can verify by consulting Kapohits's 
collection. 

The book is also very useful for linguists 
working on Somali since it attests archaic 
grammatical forms which, paradoxically 
enough, form part of everyday language and 
are commonly used in conversations and in the 
mags media. A good example of this are those 
verbal and verbo-adjectival forms which ex- 
clude the occurrence of focus indicators (baa, 
ayaa, waza and waa) in declarative sentences 
such as for example Ayar teg eelna reeb 
* Locusts fe away but leave damage behind ’ 
(p. 20) and Tuug wax ka tuhun badan ' A thief 
18 more suspicious than anyone elge’ (p. 155). 
In Kapchits’s collection 7 per cent of all the 
items contemn such grammatical forms, while 
normally focus indicators are obligatory in all 
declarative sentences, 

Anyone eng aged in the study of Somalı 
society will equally find Kapchits’s work to be 
of interest. Unlike in industrialized countries, 
in Somalia proverbs and sayings enjoy great 
prestige and popularity. They are used with all 
seriousness in public oratory either verbatim 
or ag a source of imagery and allusion. As they 
embody the tradıtional patterns of thought 
which affect private and public opinion even on 
current issues they have to be taken into 
account in any sociological inquiry which aims 
at depth and empathy. 

It 18 unfortunate that most scholars who 
work in the field of Somali studies do not know 
Russian and thus cannot make full use of this 
valuable work. The best remedy for this would 
be to publish an English translation, which 
would certainly attract a wide circle of readers. 

B. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI 


Purr D. Curtin: Cross cultural trade 
tn world story. (Studies in World 
History.) xi, 283 pp. Cambridge, 
etc. : Cambridg e University Press, 
1984. £22.50 rae £7.95). 

Professor Philip Curtan's distinguished career 


reveals him as one of the most imaginative and 
innovative historians at work today. His 
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contributions to Caribbean history (The two 
Jamaicas), the history of ideas (Image of 
Africa), the a ent over the numbers in- 
volved in the slave trade (The Atlantic slave 
trade a census) and the Sin history of 
West Africa (Economic change tn pre-colomal 
Africa: Senegambia in the era of the slave trade), 
amongst others, all indicate tremendous versa- 
tility, erudition, and a passion for the widening 
of discussion. This new and important volume 
breaks with his earlier concentration upon the 
history of peoples of African descent and 
though the sections dealing with Africa betra 
rather more secure confidence than those d. 
ing with, say, the Far East, he here takes the 
world as his region and the massive topio of 
trade as his theme. Because of its width and 
depth it ıa marufestly a courageous enterprise ; 
the prediotable sniping from area specialista 
far too frequently inhibits those with ideas 
and energy from valuable generalization and 
Bpeculation. 

The concern of the volume is announced 
forthrightly by the title. Curtin sets out to 
examine trade aoross cultures, & factor in 
world history which he believes to have beon 
the most important stimulus to change beyond 
that of military conquest. He examines the 
origins and nature of such trade in Africa, the 
ancient world, the Near and Middle East, South 
and South-East Asia and the Far East, and 
lastly the Americas. Having looked closely at 
the agents of such trade in West Africa in pre- 
vious publications, Curtin 18 clearly fascinated 
by the roles of those Abner Cohen first called 
‘trading diasporas '. Such communities repre- 
sent exotic commercial groups, transitional 
and sometimes settled neophytes participating 
in the economic life of the host society although 
only rarely enjoying identical ovil r ngu 
Ther origins, he argues, lie in the n 
indio, for mediation between distinct cultures 
who are none the less profiting from trade. 
Their roles as ' cross-cultural’ brokers as well 
as traders, pur et simple, have only a tem- 
porary utility. Over time their very success 
in this occupation, coupled with the transfor- 
matory role of trade itself, has tended to soften 
the edges of distinction and their own status 
changes. They are sometimes supplanted by 
the far more institutionalized agencies of 
Chartered Companies. In other cases they are 
gradually absorbed and ıntegrated ınto the 

ost community. Sometimes they survive as 
cultural minorities whose original raison d'être 
in long-distance trade networks has in large 
measure disappeared. 

There is something entirely satisfying about 
drawing together mE a varied set of historical 
experiences as those of West African Dyulas, 
Armenians, overseas Chinese and local and 
mestiso compradors, in that it draws attention 
to some of the near universal processes which 
have given rise to plural communities through- 
out the world. It 18 an argument that strongly 
queetions the sense of particularist analysis of 
* local problems ' in 1ts insistance on the wide- 
spread  inter- nationality ' of  pre-modern 
trade and as such it 18 persuasive as well as 
humane. There are gaps in the analysis, but 
to demand more in such an exhaustingly 
broad sweep 18 almost discourteous. But the 
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virtual exclusion of refugee communities blunts 
a real perception of the changing role of Jews 
in medieval and early modern Europe, just as 
it does the more recent growth of a powerful 
Lebanese diaspora. 

Similarly, there 1s something about Curtin's 
concept of ‘ cross-cultural’ that begs more 
questions than 16 answers. Lubeck merchants 
in London’s Steelyard, Genoese in Sagres, or 
Englishmen in Etaples, surely suffered less 
from social and political distance than Dutch- 
men in West ica or Prussians in the Far 
East ? There are degrees of ‘ foreignness ' over 
space and time but ıt appears here as something 
of a distinctive and divisive ‘given’. The 
cultural distance of a Greek, non-Athenian 
metio from his Athenian hoste was minimal; 
he imply did not have shares in the polis in 
which he traded. The author reflects insuffi- 
ciently on the circumstances in which plural 
societies begin to stress an exclusivity which 
might be expressed in terms of confessional, 
linguistic or ethnic oriteria, ciroumstances 
which are indubitably strongly influenced by 
political notions of comparative advantage. 
These perceptions and the ovil disabilities and 
privileges they might produce present severe 

roblems for the historian in that it is & 
الل‎ assumption that social ideas are 
general in host communities. In many his- 
torical circumstances élte ordinances and 
social practice can be seen to have been exclu- 
sive whilst vernacular society adopted much 
more open and integrative behaviour. 

As must be clear, Curtin has opened a very 
useful door indeed and his opening contribu- 
tion will, as has all his previous work, encou- 
rage research, speculation, and revision. It is 
a splendid achievement. Less splendid 18 the 
editorial presentation of this very expensive 
book. There are innumerable spelling mis- 
takes; the victims are sometimes illustrious: 
Maxime Rodinson becomes Maxine on p. 256, 
Evans-Pritchard loses his ‘t’ on p. 62 and 
p. 268, Karl Polanyi is rendered as ‘ Polany ' 
on p. 32 and ' Polyanyi' on p. 260, Margaret 
Prieatley becomes ' Priestly’ on p. 260, and 
on p. 274, and Professor Pulleyblank loses an 
* l'on p. 266. Similarly Jobson 18 credited with 
writing The golden trades on p. 47, Paul 
Lovejoy's study of the West African Kola 
trade becomes Caravans of Kila on p. 40 and 
Claude Meillassoux is credited with authorship 
rather than editorship of the Development of 
indigenous trade amd markets in West Africa 
on p. 25. These are by no means the only 
examples of editorial oversights which, along 
with the eight pages of my copy which were 
not sewn in, rather spoilt my enjoyment of 
this richly original volume, 

RICHARD RATHBONE 


ADELE Arieso: Ropes of sand: studies 
$n Igbo history and culture. xii, 387 pp. 
Ibadan: Oxford University Press 
Nigeria [and] University Press Ltd., 
1981 [pub. 1984]. £16. 

This new publication by the leading Igbo 
historian of Eastern Nigeria is broad in scope, 
with reflections on the entire span of Igbo 
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history and on the attitudes of present-day 
Igbo scholars towards it. Written in a provo- 
cative and challenging style, these essays take 
up and re-examine argumente made by earlier 
writers on themes like the origins of Igbo 
culture, the origins of مقر‎ ethnic grou 
like the Aro and the people of Naukka, and the 
impact of colonialism upon the Igbo language. 
In ing the book it 18 impoasible to avoid 
taking si whether in an academic debate 
over a point of detail or in the wider sense of 
defining one's own ethnic loyalties. The essen- 
tial purpose of the writer is to rally fellow Igbo 
scholars to the task of * building for themselves 
the ideology and image which will keep them 
afloat m the rough and turbulent sea of the 
contemporary world’ (p. x). This 18 to be the 
umage of an ethnio identity transcending the 
disputes over precedence and barriera of dialect 
which currently divide many Igbo sub- 
groups, and which are discussed at some length 
in the book itself. 

Non-Igbo readers are given little guidance 
by the author as to what they may hope to 
learn from these discussions, For this reason 
many will find this a difficult book. They ma 
well turn with a sigh of relief to Elzabet 
Isichei’s admirably clear History of the Igbo 
people (London, 1976) which covers much of 
the same ground and reaches similar conclu- 
sions for the pre-colonial period, and which 
contains a much fuller disoussion of the period 
since 1914. Nevertheless, Afigbo’s book should 
be studied carefully by all who are seriously 
interested in the Tebo and their history. It is 
rich in material gieaned from early colomal 
records and anthropological studies. Some of 
this material, on Aro history in particular, 
wil be familiar to readers of Afigbo’s earlier 
articles; but here it can be seen in the new 
light of the author's criticisms of the same kind 
of material relating to other topics. He shows 
repeatedly how European preconceptions like 
the Hamitio hypothesis combined with the 
difficulties faced. outsiders in understanding 
and transcribing Taba words to produce ver- 
sions of eventa which differ markedly from 
the reoollections of Igbo elders today. 

In & partioularly illuminating essay entitled 
‘ Through a glass darkly °’, Afigbo compares the 
pattern of Igbo social and economic life recalled 
by the eighteenth-century Igbo exile and anti- 
elave-trade compaigner Olaudeh Equiano with 
the rn he can recall from his own youth 
in the 19408. He argues that Equiano was 
constructing an image to give heart not to his 
own people, but to his fellow campaigners in 
Europe. In other essays Afigbo shows how the 
authors of colonial-period works on the Igbo 
and the promoters of the various written 
versions of the Igbo language similarly per- 
ceived Igbo culture through their own distort- 
ing lenses. In his comments on the history of 
groups like the Aro, the Nri, and Neukka 
people, he underlines a further source of distor- 
tion in Igbo history as ıt can be recaptured 
today: the high degres of autonomy and 
rivalry among neighbourmg village groups, 
which means that for each small area there may 
be numerous conflicting accounta of these 
groups’ origins and political history. Who can 
say that the recollections of present-day elders 
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or of mission-educated Igbo scholars provide 
any more reliable guide to the past than the 
documents left by Previous generations of 
outsiders ? , 
In rawing these questions, Afigbo" 8 book 18 
designed to counter the view that Igbo history 
can be summarized'-clearly, at .present in 18 
main outlines. The outlines can be seen to, shift 
according to the writer’s perspective in almost 
all.the essays in this book, Afigbo' 8 own, per- 
spective-can be' summarized most clearly as 
one of discontent. He feels that miesion.educa- 
tion divorced many. Igbos from their; culture. 
‘Other literate scholars approached this culture 
with alien preconceptions., Thus, Igbo history 
has been written from every: point of view but 
that of ‘ the Igbo themselves’ (p. x). , This 18 
perhaps, too harsh a judgement.in view of 
Isichei’s, valuable recent work on oral sources ; 
indeed,.much recent work on Eastern Nigerian 
history. 18 ignored in Afigbo’s, book, the foot- 
notes to which contain virtually no mention of 
any.'work published since 1973. , Nevertheless, 
his call for further studies in pan-Igbo history 
is still worth making. , In contrast to neater 
outhne'surveys, this. book could well open a 
lively. debate among Igbo historians about: the 
relationship, between their writing and their 
cultural identity. Although an outsider, 6 
present reviewer will;await the results with 
sympathy Anda interese ١ ; , 
; (^. SUSAN MARTIN 
1 1 t 


Mixy i “Faille salad and 
verbal morphology. xi, 292 pp. Lòn- 
don: Kegan Paul International [and] 
“University of Port Harcourt Press, 

'' 1984. £15. p: 


This well- produced study of a Southern Zana 
sub-dialect of Fulfulde (alias Fula or Fulani) 8 
an . appropriately ,, modified . version of 
Dr. MacIntosh’s doctoral thesis, with a mını- 
mum- of typographical errors and the addition 
of a useful: index—but one misses the detailed 
cross-references within the text, presumably 
omitted in the intereete of economy. Not only 
is it a sound and. valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of this widespread West African 
language, which helps to confirm.the basic 
unity of the ‘ central-Nigerian ’ dialect, as well 
as helping to. pmpoint similanties to and 
differences from, other dialects. With its firm 
-base in current linguistic theory, it is also.of 
wider relevance for. its discussion: of ‘some 
‘theoretical linguistic issues ın the context ofan 
‘African language. * : ; 

.| Of particular, interest are: the Mes of 
of different types of sentence, especially non- 
verbal sentences expressing existence and loca- 
tion, attribution and identification; the 
problem of clitic/suffix distinction in pro- 
nouns; the discussion of topic and focus and 
their syntactic, .morphological and phono- 
logical correlates; and the study of different 
types of ‘exponence” (as discussed by 
Matthews and Carstairs}—viz. cumulative, 
sensitive, and expanded exponence, to which 
Dr: McIntosh adds tactic exponence, as 
being appropriate for Fulfulde. There are also 
background chapters on. phonology, consonant 
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. ‘Loom price rises threaten weavers ’.: 
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alternation and the nominal class system, and 
on the structure of the verbal complex and,the 
noun phrase. More detailed chapters deal with 
the syntax, semantics, and complicated 
morphology and morpho-phonology of the 
verbal system, and the. various conjugational 
properties involved, e.g. indicative, comple- 
tive, relative, emphatic, and their opposites, 
posizive/negative, stative/progressive, impera- 
tive, eto. These chapters are themselves of 
general interest, aince the verbal complexes are 
examined from the theoretical rather than, oe 
purely descriptive viewpoint. , 

. The terminology used is unexcaptionoble ; 
the use, of ‘ conjugation’ 18 justified صل‎ the 
Fulfulde context as, being preferable to the 
time-slanted ‘ tense’, and.to aspect,’ which is 
required for a different function. There 18,8 
gooc. discussion of'the middle voice ın terms; of 


“deep ' cage (pp. ,111-12), and the properties 


and , conjugations , of. Indicative Mood. are 
satiefactorily summarized in, ,‘ tree’ form 
(p.138). |: à 

, |The exposition 18; lucid, with plentiful: well: 
chosen examples accurately recorded, accom- 
panied, where necessary, by contrasting non- 
acceptable sentences, appropriately starred. 
Theoretical ponts are; well and, convinomngly 
reasoned, with .due; consideration of, ible 
alternative analyses; and only rarely does 


Dr. MeIntosh’s description or interpretation 


seem open to. question. For instance, surely 
an adverb too can function as Topio (p. 215), 
as ir. ton sey ..., hannde kam ... eto. Again, 
examples .3600 and 361c are surely, focused 
counterparts of non-verbal sentences—cleft 
sentences such as 360g or. 360h and 361d, or 


-861e—not of neutral verbal. sentences... That 


focus and relative, constructions in Fulfulde, 
as well as in Hausa.and other West African 
languages, share eome common features, is 
indubitable; but the nature of any connexion 
there may, be— historical or otherwise—con- 
tinues to defy proof. [This applies particularly 
to Fulfulde, which does not have relative 
clauses with the relative: ‘pronoun’ as 
subject, a participle being used instead; andit 
18 noticeable that with «two exceptions (350b 
&nd 357b) none of the examples given. here in 
the section on Focus have a focused subject. 
The book concludes with a comprehensive 
tabulated summary of the fourteen verbal.con- 
jugations, two illustrative Fulfulde texts with 


translation: and notes, and a useful listing of 


some topics needing. further research., . Ita 
publication, now 18 particularly, opportune , in 
view of the forthcoming institution.of a degree 
course..in Fulfulde ‘at the University , of 
Maiduguri. s * ; 
voe. D. W. ARNOTT) 


Estuzr N. Goopy (ed.): From craft to 
‘industry: the ethnography of proto- 
industrial cloth production. (Cambridge 
,Papers.in Social Anthropology, 10.) 
x, 220 pp. Cambridge, etc.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982. £19.50. 
In the Guardian of 16 August 1985, there 


was a report, on the business pages, headed 
It noted 
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that “The future of the Harris Tweed industry 
is being seriously jeopatdized! by: increases Of 
sent ane per dent in the Cost of éageritial 
spinning mgòhines ?/' ‘The "report: ^went/on'-to 
note: that!spiñbing - ‘machines’ ‘atid looms: had 
gorid'up i in pricé by’ 532/per’ cent and 341 ‘per 
cent respéctively ; ; the prics- quoted for’a-loom; 
for! example} “vag! £75007} ‘and! ıt would! cost 
about £12, 000 now to set up as & self-employed 
‘weaver! This is not quite the image presented 
‘through the '‘Celtio mist’ ih the "publicitymé- 
téfial used im marketing! this‘ fabric!" Harris 
‘Tweed is ‘supposed’ to’ be ‘a ‘handloom textile : 
any ' ingo à of" hañd- -woven cloth is: ‘rather 
‘different, "however. : In 1072*T. purchased a 
Yorùba treadle ‘loom; from'the’man wweavin, 
dn‘it, for the Musbum of Mankind. ' I-feturn 
tome’ fifteen 'minútes Jater, having left part of 
it behind 1) to find the weaver busy with a 
outlass' and’ gomb~ ‘lengths ‘of wood! making 
‘hiriself ‘another loom. "This, ‘of ‘course, lis 
'oh&r&otéristio of pro-industrial' teclitology; m 
"Kfricá at ahy rate ‘and'it is the s (histori- 
teal, "àócio-ecónomio/corieeptual) tween the 
prémduétriAl} and ‘thé: industrial + that’ this 
“publication exploras by-meanstof a ‘seriôsi of 
étudiés of-vérious points snpposediy along the 
tb froni'the one to the other:: In the'case'of 
artia' Tweed, ‘the subject! of a paper by Judith 
OHinów ın "the present: collection; there 18 also 
the ‘space between mage andireahty' obscured 
“by advertising "copy ‘(itself ' capitalizing on a 
ا‎ romatio idealization of Highlands 
Islands culture): This ‘paper, indeed, is of 
"relevandé not only. to: economic historians ‘but 
“tO! anyone with ‘an ‘interest'in-the invention: Of 
‘#traditiont,-and'is’an added pleasure in regard 
^to ‘an, in Many ' case, ‘excellent collection ' of 
"essaye, ^^ for panete ty) RES aude 
.^ J'Esthèr: Goody’s introduction ‘opens with’ a 
‘brief discussion 6f ‘the ‘possible interrelation- 
“ships betiveeti’ "the: division of:labour, capital 
"anvestment at: various: stages oft & ‘production 
- process «aid: the "industrial revolution: "She 
‘distinguishes' between 'threo forms of the divi- 
` siomf labour in! pre-mdustrial sooeties!: hori- 
izontalyby age p vertical, specialist producers of 
"particular types of. artifact--arid each group 
will probably also have a horizontal' division 
“within it? "and ‘functional, specialist producers 
of partaof. an artifact or of the necessary tools 
or materials. In:a' pre-industrial ‘context the 
‘necessary: interrelationships ١ are. articulated 
1 through thé. market rather than within. a°féb- 
‘ tory. ‘One: consequence of the functional drvi- 
sion is that, in separating a production process 
vbetween:more than oné ialist; bottlenecks 
-arè ‘made .obvious and: this in: turn »provides 
2motivationufor teohnological innovation. : “Is 
itvonly'a coincidence", she asks, after an’ ao- 
“count of:'the economie . history’ of northern 
û European’ textile: production, ;' that the first 
textile: indiístryiim.:-Europe renowned- fors its 
: exported: cloth ‘appeared uin «Flanders at, the 
(time the horizontal itreadle looi was ‘intro- 
< duced ? * (pi21), or thatithe textile production 
“aa: the first tobe transformed ‘by the indus- 
-Arial revolution 7:.“ the key' advances m the 
eighteenth century “arose: from. the successive 
1ncrease:in output in' weaving and then. spin- 
- ning, theisamdtwo processes: transformed «at 
"the beginning of ‘the period of mercantile 
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capitaliani by the introduction of the horizontal 
tréadle loom'and the spinning wheel ’ (p. 24). 
In West ‘Africa’: es Marion Johnson ‘has noted 
elsewhere, the bottleneck between spinning and 
weaving, “tho” latter also with a horizontal 
tréddle doom, vas among the ‘factors motivat: 
inga desire for im yarns. (I would add 
that’ Le omen weavers in many parts of 
Nigeria! although they use a much less efficient 
&ingle-heddle loom, it 18 the availability’ of the 
more-quickly woven faotory- produced yarns 
whether cotton, rayon "or lurex; that has 
enabled. One of the great creative dèvelopments 
of ‘the’ ‘présent century in African’art.)’ How- 
ever, to return to Western! Europe, it'was ' the 
shift of mvestment capital from trade to direct 
involvement in production ’ (p. 34) that was 
crucial in the process "of essi i “Tt 
séems that this nay happen 'only where, as-in 
Englaiíd, the fanion i integration of the 
com pónént" C&agés! “of! production occurs 
thróugh ifhé" direct intervention ' of ' someone 
ho: ig both! mérohant' and manufacturer, in 
‘the’ sensb'tHat -he“tises! his capital to control 
Taw materials,’ tobls' and!labour...' (p. 34). 
Goody’ concludes’ hef introdtiction by sum- 
manzing the relevant points of the essays that 
follow: “ Of course,’ she says ‘ these four studies 
do not represent absolute'points on some fixed 
‘continuum! of change’ in the pattern of inveat- 
ment‘ of capital, But they do' provide a series 
vf windowa through which this ‘change ` can be 
observed,’ (p. 37). E 
‘ The four! cage studies! are’ concerned wth 
weavers in northern Ghana (Goody), tailors in 
‘Kano’ (Pokrant), ' the production ‘of ready- 
made garments in" ‘southern India‘ for export 
to Europe and America (Bwallow),'and Harris 
“Tweed to which T'have' ‘already referred. In 
;Dsboga, i a famous’ textile-producmg centre in 
‘pot , wé learn that the ‘size of the 
"Wéeving en jii 
“of! growth’ an fiésion of the domestic group ; 
and there is aî ‘extremely ‘useful discussion of 
‘the constraints on cor ‘in the local 
‘technology of wei Gdody ‘took a weaver 
to' look ‘at European h indlooms and warping 
frames at the ‘Daiversty of 'Sciénce and Tech- 
- iology in Kumasi: ‘Apart from tlie expense and 
"relative" oómplexity' of! ‘this apparatus, éaoh 
would have upset the social relations of pro- 
duction ‘withm an essentially age-structured 
(horizontal) division of labour, though at 
Glioma, parts of the system., For example, 
©. the’ Warping frame would have meant 
“shutting Bhat es of ‘unskilled’ and semi- 
“skilled :tasks:’in favour ofthe latter. 
Although, efficiency 8 terms of the-time re- 
quired te prepare a wi “would certainly in- 
ase ; efflcidnoy as measured by the ‘utiliza- 
1 tion ibA of labour at different levels- of skill would 
‘decline ' 88)..'In Kano some tailors work 
2 individuals and'in' direct, relationship with the 
client, who will wear the olothing that js pro- 
duced. ' Others wbtk in market-orierited work- 
‘shops: ‘In nerther is there a:link with’ the 
"domestic groupias in northern Ghana. In any 
"case the successful workshop: owner tends to 
move out of tailoring and into the cloth trade 
ror, ‘indeed, some .other pe’ of ‘occupation 
altogether. At the centre of Swallow's paper 18 
the: :closure,1n; 1979, of. Paville’ Fashions, 
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Bombay, one of the most successful companies 
in India manufacturing ready-made clothing 
for export; and she considers the failure of 
centralized production and the persistence of 
small-scale labour-intensive industries. In the 
case of Harris Tweed, the industrial revolution 
has arrived, whatever the sales promotion 
literature would have one believe. Ennew 
describes the BBC's Nafiontoide programme of 
9.11.76 m which ‘the Harris Tweed worker 
who was chosen to represent the industry was a 
Mrs. MacDonald of Harris, who actually 
engages in the entire process of production of 
the textile which she markets. She shears the 
sheep, spins and dyes the wool and finally 
hand weaves the tweeds. In fact, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald's textile is probably the only cloth 
which can be described as “‘ Harris Tweed”... 
(pp. 172-3) in that sense; but it 18 not mar- 
keted as Harris Tweed for she 18 not a member 
of the T&GWU. There ıs much more to it than 
that, however; for apart from Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, every aspect of the production of this 
type of cloth 18 located within a factory except 
for the weaving. This is carried out in the 
weaver’s garden shed; but the loom 18 almost 
entirely mechanized. ‘The weaver simply 
provides the motive power for the treadle wit: 

is feet... Far from getting any creative 
pleasure from produomg the cloth, many 
weavers loathe the work . . .' (pp. 183-4). One 
described it as ‘like oyoling uphill all day 
long’ (p. 185)! 

In addition to the case studies there 18 a 
theoretical account of the process of commodi- 
tization by Keith Hart. He defines the com- 
modity by means of a heirarohy of logical 
abstractions; and he asks: ' Is the communist 
state built around the negation of commodity 
economy, or is it just a variant of the complex 
society that grows up around any advanced 
division of labour? The answer depends 
largely on whether one defines the commodity 
narrowly, as Marx and orthodox economics 
did, or more widely, as I have done... It 
would be ironic if we were all to be blown up in 
the name of “fundamental” oppositions 
which are illusory in practice’ (pp. 48-9). 
There is ample material here for discussion ; 
but that is true of the entire collection. The 
authors are to be congratulated. 

JOHN PICTON 


J. Bynon (ed.): Current progress in 
Afro-Asiatio linguistics. Papers of the 
third International  Hamaito-Semitic 
Congress. (Amsterdam Series in the 
Theory and History of Linguistic 
Science, rv. Current Issues in Linguis- 
tic Theory, Vol. 28). xi, 505 pp. 
Amsterdam/Philadelphia : John Ben- 
jamins, 1984. Guilders 145, $58. 

The volume under review comprises 27 
pers, presented at the third International 
amito-Semitic Congress, held at SOAS in 

March 1978. 

It opens with Igor Diakonoff's ‘ Letter to the 

Conference’ (pp. 1-10) which deals mainly 

with recent progress in compiling a compara- 
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tive Hamito-Semitie vocabulary (by Diakonoff 
and his team). I. Diakonoff presents a chart of 
proto-Hamito-Semitio (‘ proto-Afrasian °) con- 
sonants with their Arabio, Akkadian, and 
Egyptian reflexes, but provides no liste of 
cognate sets to produce proof of the postulated 
sound correspondences. In his discussion of 
Hamito-Semitio historical phonology we find 
an interesting idea about the origin of the 
Semitic ' weak *4' (> Akkad. 4, Heb. h, 
Arab. and Aram. h/?, eto.) and the Semitic 
interdentals, which he traces back to a series 
of hushing sibilants: Ham.-Sem. *4, *d, *£, 
*j *h, “th, *th (aspirated — ejective ?), 
*dh > *h, *0, *0, *5. Ho discusses the name of 
the Hamuito-Semuitio e family and re- 
jecte ' Hamito-Semitic’, * Erythrean °’, ' Lis- 
ramio ', and ° Afro-Asiatio ’, the last suggesting 
a misleading interpretation: ‘all those of 
Africa and Asie ' (cf, ‘ Afro-Asiatio countries "). 
His preference is another variant of the same 
term, ‘ Afrasian’, which 1s free of mistaken 
associations. It is of note that several scholars 
writing in Russian (including the reviewer) 
have. boa using ‘ Afrasian’ (Russian afra- 
zijekie) for about a dozen years, But why reject 
the traditional term ‘ Hamito-Semitio’ (or 
' Semito-Hamitio’)? It has the advantage of 
being easily understood even by laymen and 
does not necessarily imply (as some scholars 
argue) the existence of a ' Hamitio' branch, 
just as ‘ Indo-European’ does not imply the 
existence of a European branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages. 

Valuable contributions to Hamito-Semitio 
historical phonology are found in D. Apple- 

ard’s ‘ The internal classification of the Agaw 

nguages: a comparative and historical 
phonology’ (pp. 34-07), which establishes 
consonant correspondences in Central Cushitio, 
and in Russell Sohuh's ‘ West Chadio vowel 
correspondences’ (pp. 107-223). The latter 
paper contains a reconstruction of the history 
of vowels in the Bole-Tantale sub-branch of 
West Chadic, a list of about 250 cognate seta of 
Bole-Tangale with proto-Bole-Tangale lexical 
reconstructions, aa well as & prehistory of 
Hausa vowels, based upon comparison with 
Bole-Tangale. 

Andrzej Zaborski in his ‘Remarks on the 
enetic classification and the relative chrono- 
ogy of the Cushitio languages ' (pp. 127-188) 

rejects R. Hetzron's opinion that Beja is not a 
Cushitio language, but a separate branch of 
Hamito-Semitic (see Sprache und Geschichte in 
Afrika, 2, 1980, 7-126; Zaborski quotes from 
the pre-publication MS). Both sides are far 
from producing conclusive proof of their respec- 
tive hypotheses. Much depends on the rigorous 
etymological reconstruction of the history of 
phonemes in Beya, Eastern, Southern, and 
Central Cushitic. For example, according to 
Zaborski, ‘ the existence of the old suffix conju- 
gation in Beja would alone be enough for Beja 
to be considered a Cushitic la e ' (p. 128). 
But is the suffix conjugation of Beja and that 
of Eastern Cushitic really the same? In both 
cases 15 goes back to a verbal noun + a prefix- 
conjugated auxiliary verb. But there is no 
roof that the auxiliary verb 18 the same in 
th cases. Zaborski’s scepticism as to the 
existence of a South Cushitio branch (p. 129) 
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is no longer appropriate, after the publication 
of The dore reconstruction of Southern 
Cushitic phonology and vocabulary by Chr. 
Ehret (Berlin, 1980). 

Three papers deal with deep grammatical 
reconstruction. H.-J. Sasse (‘ Case in Cushitio, 
Semitic and Berber ’, pp. 111-26) reconstructa 
proto-East-Cushitic and proto-Cushitio cases 
of the masculine nouns: *-a of the absolute 
case, *-u/i of the subject case. He compares 
them with the proto-Semitio *-a (absolute 
case —- acousative) and *-u (subject case 
— nominative) and with the Berber case 
endings, preserved in the nominal prefixes 
(< article) of the maso. sıng.: a- (absolute 
ease == diat libre) and u- (subject case and 
genitive = état d'annexion). The equation is 

ite convincing and confirms the conclusions 

wn earlier by other scholars (I. Diakonoff, 
Ch. Rabin, G. Castellino, R. Hetzron) R. 
Hayward’s ‘Reconstruction of some root 
extensions of the Eastern Cushitic verb’ 
(pp. 69-109) deals wıth prefixes and suffixes 
which form derived conjugations (with the 
causative, passive, reflexive meaning etc.) 
in proto-East-Cushitic and which are com- 
rable with the derived verbal stems of 
mitio, Berber, and Egyptian. Z. Frajryngier 
in his paper ‘ On the Proto-Chadio syntactio 
attern ' I»: 139-60) argues that in the proto- 
8dio construction of the transitive verb with 

a single noun-phrase the latter was the seman- 
tio Patient, whioh was formally identical with 
the Agent of the intransitive verb, hence in & 
sense proto-Chadio was an ergative language. 
It may be added that a similar phenomenon is 
observed in Berber (Twareg sentences with 
intensional verbs—Prasse’s conjugation I A, 


see his Manuel de grammaire touar vI-vn, 
Copenhagen, 1978, 83). Z. Frajzyngier's 
hypothesis is based on evidence from Bolanoi, 


Pero, Daffo-Butura, and Ngizim (West Chadio), 
Tera, Gaanda, Margi, and Gisiga (Central 
Chadio), and Dangla (East Chadio) It is in 
line with I. Diakonoff's hypothesis of the 
ergativity of proto-Hamito-Semitic. 

. Newman (‘ Methodological pitfalls in 
Chadic-Afroasistic comparison’, pp. 161-6) 
warns against a typical mistake of preconceived 
reconstruction of proto-Chadic roots and forms 
to fit a predetermined target: similarity to 
other Hamito-Semitio la: . Such Chadio 
INVI C ca ETE and ic-Semitio (or 

adic-Berber, Chadic-Egyptian, etc.) equa- 
tions based on them ‘ amount in effect to an 
exercise in circularity’. P. Newman cites 
three examples of such mistakes. One, in his 
opinion, 18 the reconstruction of a proto-Chadio 
*a-imperfective stem (op to an unmarked 
perfeotive) based on Mubi and Ron evidence; 
this Chadio imperfective stem is thought to be 
cognate to the Akkadian imperfect. Newman 
claims that the alleged Chadie evidence of an 
apophonically-based imperfective has been 
‘the result of language-specifio and group- 
specific developments '. 

The last-mentioned item 18 the theme of E. 
Wolff's ‘ New proposals concerning the nature 
and development of the Proto-Chadio tense/ 
aspect system” (pp. 225-39). Like Newman, 
Wolff rejects the hypothesis of a proto-Chadic 
apophonically-based ^ perfeotive/imperfeotive 
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opposition. He suggests another scheme: 
originally the verbal forms with -(w)a(-) 
(= J. Greenberg’s ‘ present’, H. Jungraith- 
mayr's ‘imperfect’) were forms of verbal 
plurality. 

Two papers deal with lexical connexions 
between branches of Hamito-Semitic. J. 
Bynon’s ‘ Berber and Chadic: the lexical 
evidence ' (pp. 241-83) ıs a critical analysis of 
43 Berber-Chadic equations proposed by 
Marcel Cohen, Joseph Greenberg and Nina 
Pilszezikowa in 1947-66, as well as of nine new 
equations. The analysis is based on new Chadic 
data. J. Bynon attributes special significance 
to the geographical distribution of words in 
Berber, assuming that if a Berber word ‘18 
found widely separated within the discon- 
tinuous scatter of Berber speaking communi- 
ties ..., 16 cannot be either a recent loan or a 
recent innovation ' and is likely to have been 
inherited from proto-Berber. Anton Schall 
(‘Eine anscheinend ubersehene ugaritisch- 
libyache Wortgleichung’, pp. 399—404) com- 
pares Ugaritio mót (which he translates as 

Dame’) with Old Libyan m(a)s (in proper 
names lke Mas(s)inissa, Ma-mgr, eto.), which 
Otto Rósaler interpreted as ‘Herr’ on the 
basis of Twareg moss ‘propriétaire’. To 
evaluate Sohall's equation we should take into 
account that the interpretation of Ugar. 
mk as ‘lady’ is not the only one possible: 
môt is more likely to be the fem. of mô ' son’, 
which may be compared to Eg. m4 ' child’. 

Archibald Tucker in his posthumously 
published paper ‘Maltese and Nubi: two 
‘fringe Semitic” languages’ (pp. 405-12) 
drew our attention to two Arabic dialects 
which he placed on the ‘ fringe ' of the Semitic 
family: Maltese (which does not look like a 
typical Semitic | because of the influx 
of Italian loanwords) and Nubi (an apparently 
creolized Arabic dialect spoken in Uganda by a 
Muslim community ‘ consisting of old Sudanese 
soldiers formerly employed in the Protectorate 
service, their descendants and those of their 
slaves °’). The notion ‘ fringe languages ' (which 
is neither comparativist nor strictly typologi- 
cal) may be helpful in logion surveys of 
language families. Lionel Galand (‘Le com- 
portement des sohèmes et des racines dans 
l'évolution de la langue: exemples touaregs ’, 
pp. 305-16) discusses types of transformation 
4 morphemes (roots and derivational schemes) 
in the history of words m Berber (illustrated b 
examples from Twareg). Paulette Galand- 
Pernet (‘Sur quelques bases radicales et 
champs morphosémantiques en berbère’, 
pp. 291-903) discusses a group of Berber roots 
with a biconsonantic base f-r- and with similar 
meanings of separation, breaking, and splitting, 
which she treats as a 'morpho-semantio 
field ’ (in Pierre Guiraud’s terminology). 

Carleton Hodge ('Lislakh: progress and 
prospects ', pp. 413-21) disousses the problem 
of genetic relationship between Hamito- 
Semitic (‘ Lisramic’) and Indo-European. 
The general idea of this relationship is accept- 
able (cf. the recent studies by V. Ilich-Svitych 
and other authors), as is C. Hodge's conviction 
that ‘ the major problem is assembling useful, 
accurate data’, but among the lexical equa- 
tions proposed by the author (as illustrations of 
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his method) only a few are-plausible: LE *em- 
‘take’ = Eg. 2m "give ’(obviously the ampe- 
rative imj ‘ give ! ^is meant; one should add 
Eg. ?mm ‘ ergreifen "), IE *ed- ‘ eat’? = Cush. 
*?it. 'eat' IE *éudh- ‘udder’ — Chadic 
(after P. Newman) *wadi "breast ^;'as well as 
probably ‘TE *sent''‘ feel * = Chadic » *suno 
smell’ == Sem: ١ * wn ‘smell’ = Omotic 
*sind- ‘ nose". Al other equations proposed 
(such as Sem. *yad-. hand ' = IE *do- ‘give’, 
and the like). are not convincing; since they 
are not’ based on’ sufficient'semantic and pho- 
netic similerity-to: excludé a ‘high probability 
of chance.coincidences and hence cannot serve 
as the basis for the ssveblshinent of regular 
sound correspondences. ' Acte 3 qur y" 
١ Werner Diem (‘ Ein: Model fur: die. Be- 
schreibung des Evolutionsstandes semitischer 
Sprachen”, pp. 356-61) proposes a model for 
quantitative denotation of evolutionary degrees 
(more ' conservative’ vs. more. I innovative 
languages) in Semitic.. The model enviengés a 
differentiation Heure fı primary ‘evolution.’ 
(the ore ‘before the splits of Semitic’ into the 
East Semitio,: the Sabaic- Ethiopian, and ‘the 
Canaanite. Aramaic-Arabio ^ branches)>:-dan 
- secondary ' evolution" "(after these: splits). 
Examples: -Akkadian is P 1 / S 2:(1e..1st 
degree of primary ‘evolution, '2nd de ‘of 
secondary 'evolution),:: Classical ' ‘Arabic 118 
P3/81, 1 Biblical Hebrew:is.P 3 / S 4, Syriacis 
P 3: /'8 5. The criterion 1s the evolution of 
verbal'morphology. The model is. 8 
and" eT in teaching' Semitic comparative 
pe It will be-even more so, if different 
lds of language structure (phonology, nom- 
ves and verbal morphology, eto) are treated 


felice de arae ( (* Geographical linguistics and 
Canaanite: dialects ;4:pp. 363-88) applies 
methods: of gesueih ical linguistics (Bartoli’s 
‘rule of the more ‘isolated area ’;.‘ rule of the 
marginal area ’, etc.) to the Canaanite linguis- 
tic continuum of the first millennium B.o. The 
sketch. is based on!both old and'on newly- 
published epigraphic material (including: Edo- 
mite, : Ammonite,: :Épigraphio : Samaritan 
Hebrew). ' After: analysing isoglosses,. Israel 
comes to the conclusion: that languages:of the 
marginal areas (Phoenician and: Transjor- 
danian dialéots) were more conservative than 
Hebrew (situated m the central; more innova- 
tive area). Two factual emendments are to. be 
made : - (1) Biblical Hebrew ze/zó (< *8-) as a 
relative pronoun is used not ‘ın early texts’ 
(p. 365), ‘but ın poetry (Psalms, Isaiah, Job, 
Proverbs), (2) bd: and ‘byd ‘ in the hand of are 
merely phonetic-graphic vamanta ‘of tho same 
form'and hence cannot serve as a aed bi 
in areal lin 18. 4 
' Chaim Rabin’s ‘ The genesis of the Semitie 
tense system ? (pp. 391-7) 18 an outline of the 
prehistory, of the West Semitic.. system of 
` Rabin comes to.the conclusion that 
- fBemitio in'ats oldest stages ‘still shows ‘traces 
rofthe common i Harito: Semitic lexico-semantic 
i : 4 uc 
É ct. y. روا كفا‎ Opt araonenija- nostra 
'tičeskikh ljazykov, L, inr 1971, pp: ,270 
(v. #2Ema ° rap, take ', 273-4 5 v. “Pita 
“feat "hi c : * s NOS : 
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separation of the two types-of conjugation, and 
that the... incorporation of both into one 
verbal system was an important. factor in 
forming the Semitic, or atleast West Semitic, 
lang sage type.’ By ' the two types of conjuga- 
tion ' hé means the prefix conjugation and. what 
he:calls ^ the'old suffix conjugation’ (>:Akka- 
dian permansive, West Semitic perfect, Kabyle 
Ld qualificatif, 1.e. adjective conjugation, 
tian pseudo-participle). One could add 
that 0 ihi suffix conjugation is originally not a 
part of the-verbal paradigm,: but a ‘nominal 
'cons;ruotion : adjective (incl. verbal adjective) 
in the: absolute case +.,(in. the lst and: 2nd 
‘persons ı only) ‘a: subject pronoun :' Akkad. 
Salmita, Arab.salimta < *falima-ta“ sanus tu’. 
The: incorporation «referred ‘to by -Rabin is 
actually: the integration of: the nominal: con- 
jugation within the verbal paradigm. n n: 
rl: Prasse's', The origin of the vowels e 
‘and 2 un Twareg and Ghadamai’ (pp.:317-26) 
explains the etymology ofi.two new -vowel 
-phonomes which did not exist in proto-Berber 
‘and: have appeared in Twareg and: Ghadamai. 
{The paper is a part of Prasse’s extensive .re- 
search: on the historical phonology of, Berber 
(of. shis. Manuel de grammaire touarègue, „A 
propos: de l'origine: de. hi:touareg, . and many 
‘artic.es). .' FEET MS TOR TN 
«Thomas Johnstone «in. his' posthumously 
‘published paper‘ New sibilant phonemesin the 
-modern:South Arabian languages of Dhofar’ 
“pp.'389-90) described four specific .sibilants 
‘of the Central dialect. of Jibbäli (Sherr): a 
lateral voicedrstrong obstruent ‘(= affiricate ?) 
<% (correspondmg.to the lateral fricative £ of the 
other :New- South Arabian languages and 
opposed to,.4< 1). and’ three. apico-palatal 
(= Pike's .domal. or cerebral ?). hushing sibi- 
-lants: voiceless 3 (opposed to 4 < k); voiced 
à (< g) and'glottalized: à (partly from Kk). paf 
‘Pe Reesink (‘ Similitudes .syntáxiques en 
‘arabe ‘et berbère maghrébins’, pp. 327-54) 
- discusses cases of syntactic parallelism between 
Magbrebine Arabic and, coterritorial Northern 
Berber languages (adnominal clauses, sequence 
‘of injunctions, «prepositional construction of 
' the direct object after the Berber intensive and 
‘the Arabic imperfective aspect, etc.). . These 
-are most probably to be-attributed to, the 
“contact .of languages: (Sprachbund,. Berber 
-substratum in the Arabic dialects, ete.): ^ 
. Twoi papers dealwith questions of Somali 
mmar: ,F. Antinucer. and. A. : Pugliell’s 
‘Relative clause constructions .in: Somali: 
B Ed rison between the. Northern and. the 
Coastal dialects ' (pp..17-32) and By Andrze- 
‘jewski’s The role: of; accentual ‘patterns 
"jn Subject/Object differentiation ‘in Somali 
and.’ its: parallels ın Paromlotio Jaoguages ? 
(pp. 11-16). 
: Karel Petráček . 1 le méthodolo 16^. du 
- chamitosémitique comparé: état, problèmes, 
' perspectives !, pp. 423-62) makes an interest- 
‘ing survey of about 250 papers dealing with, or 
per rtinent to, methodological problems iof the 
mito-Semitio comparative linguistics; It 
5 may be most, useful to those trying to.make 
their way'through the ' vase RON, of ‘the 
literasure: on the’ ‘subject. 
ivJokn Joseph: Pia: (‘ Aultiply-tiored onal 


s inventories : an Afroasiatic trait.’, pp. 463-76) 
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proposes:to desoribe the phonology of Somali 
vowels as a'oombination of:two systems: ore 
of full !vowels,“and one of.brief '(over-short) 
vowels. He draws our, attentiori to similar 
phonological ١ structures, :in.stother Harto- 

mıtio languages: :Masoretic. Hebrew, Coptio, 
Berber. His conclusions that this typological 
feature ‘.can certainly.stand.as an Áfroasiatio 
trait” and’ that re number, of such typological 
traits: (such as gender distinction-an-the 3rd 
pereon, But not inthe lsty person, the system.of 
two-verbal-tenses, derived verbal conjugations, 
‘eto.): may: be helpful unithe genetic: classifica- 
tion.of langu (whentraditionel criteria fail 
to “help ` u8).- The: conclusion. 18 unacceptable. 
Firstly; because * puleiply -tiered systems ':are 
mot more:typical for. tic than for.other 
families (cf:0ld: Slavonic, and.,Armenian:in 
Indo-European, Oëtyak;Vogul and ‘Cheremis in 
Finno-Ugrian, : Chuvash, ::Kazan -Tatar, and 
Bashkir in 'Furkioyeto., etc.). Secondly, because 
they are .certainly; not inherited’ from: proto- 
Hamito-Semitic, but are lateu(language! cand 
branch-speoifio) developments. And thirdly, 
because typological features are not more 
stable than the inventory of grammatical and 
basic: lexical morphemes: in cases where i these 
fail, to give positive FRA, genetic classifi 
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een Wh esr E ig 4r tit ot ROE 
Gasset WARBURG: and Gan''G, 
-,, GEBAR, (ed): "Studies $n, Télaine 
“society. contributions: am “memory , ‘of 
. Gabriels Baer... [vi] 334:pp. . Haifa 
`! Haifa; "University Press, 1984. "(Dist 
'' ttibuted by E. J; Brill Leiden.” $39») 


OH‏ روث 
di Gabriel -Baer’s studies wi the sooıal history‏ 
of the-Middle’ Eabt: constitute models: of how‏ 
to approach ‘dnd; evaluate- documentary’ evi-‏ 
'derice' and-how ‘to: express interprétations and‏ 
conclusions!" These skills-have ‘been’ passed on‏ 
to-his'&tüdente; who Have gathered here i in his‏ 
‘an‘outétanding collection rof articles‏ جتان موقط 
including’ One by" Baer himself: The academic‏ 
standard 'of'thesé articles-(first published as‏ 
Vol. xvu of Asian and A [frican Studies, 1983) 18‏ 
throughoutt'mpresäive. :^'Thec-tatlegof the‏ 
articles ‘arê for the most part self-explanatory‏ 
arid provide a perfect indication of the contents‏ 
of ‘this-book': ie ele, rt UECÉG ul‏ 
h^ A. On the wagf ask OO institu-‏ 
tion. G. Baér, ‘ Women and'wadf: “an analysis‏ 
‘of the: istanbul | Thhrir of 1646 77H Gerber,‏ 
institution ' m: ‘vearly i Ottoman‏ اين “The‏ 
“Edirne ’ ;: O. Peri,“ The waqf'às an instrument‏ 
fo ‘inaréade! and consolidate) political power:‏ 
its case of the: Khāggekitu Boitán « “wadfoih‏ 
Jerusalém.*i 1"‏ 

B. Social élites and leadership groups m & 
‘changing environment. R.:Roded;_‘ Ottomän 
'servi08 af, vehicle for the rise of new.: upptarte 

among, ‘the urban. elite. families of Syria! IE 
Vashitz," Dhawat and *Isihiyyün: two! groupe 
of Arab community leaders iti- Haifa ‘during the 
‘British mandate ’;; M.,.Hoexter,, ‘ Effects of 
the transition:from: the Turkish. to the, ‘Frengh 
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cation: of: languages; typology will not. _be 
hel ful either. | :.j4 

. Mernus: é Vestiges de langues. chamito- 
iles dans, :i des sources. égyptiennes 
sméconnués %., 483-8) publishes, extracts of 
three „Egyptian documents , containing words, 
proper namesiand'a short text (incantation} m 
cunknown languages. ... They are written’ in 
. Egyptian consonantio script'and are, published 
;initransliteration without an attempt at 1nter- 
“pretation. . Some of the languages. may, belong 
stoi Hamito-Semitic. -Vernus suggests that the 
danguage of the incantation 1s Semitio. 4 
x, The. volume under review (together with the 
-papers presented at the Hamita-Semitio con- 
«grosses P 1969: 1974,, and 1988; at. the Hamito- 
Semitic oolloquium of 1970, and' with. other 
“recent publications‘in the field). testifies to, the 
sgrowing . interest»! among -orientalists- (first 
„among experts in!Cushitio.and Chadio, then 
«Berberologists;:and, unfortunately. much, less 
‘among Senutologists and. Egyptologists) in 
comparative Hamito-Semitio linguistica, which 
is, gradually, bemg transformed m an agglo- 
merate,, of .‘look-alike ’, observations into, a 


"rigorous, comparativist discipline. Eod 


-OM a oz oq 


^ ARON: B/DOLGOPOLSKY 
Fruor pisse on ' 

A Aa Tels chy Quas se 
d. "UE Qvo de ue D eos s r 


choos nity “SHORT NOTICES: o s 3 2 3 $ | 


toga ehe Xr ل‎ 
شم‎ d mn NER 
Talaba °, 

C. Aspects. of. ‘social’ cohesion, in, ‘social énd 
political groups. À. ‘Manna’, , ,' Cultural rela- 
tions y, between, Egyptian., and , Jerusalem 
‘ulama’. m, the early 19th ` century, ; E. R. 
Toledano,‘ Law, practice | ‘and, social bee a 
theft case in, Cairo, 1854; U.-M. Kupfer- 
‘gchmidt, : Islam - -on the defensive; the 
Su reme-Muslim, Counol’s, 8, tole an, mandatory 
Fale estine”. زكر‎ sy 

D. Laterature end art jaa sources ‘for 80010- 
'Tpgical analygis, orien a Society in the 
mirror: hen E Pea p of ‘social, cohesion in 
Egypt, a RE .L, Gershony,,, ‘ Between 
‘Ottomanigm, and "Egyptianism : ‘the evolution 
of national, sentiment in ,the Cairene middle 
class , 88 reflected. in Najib "Malifüz's , Bayn 
al Qasrayn’;. A, Baram, À Culture in: the sor- 
vice of walamyya: the treatment of Meso- 
papaia: +ınspired art in Ba‘thi Iraq’. ' 

, This work, also contains & complete list of 
5 Gabri ‘Boor’ frpabliestions, 


si Ga 


` the case ;of the’ Maübt 


ad Ath a ae NORMAN CALDER, 
Lo OM nung Dis Ht ton ل‎ gr Men 
ULRIon e De "abide "dér 


pee tray al1hwän) von ‘Utman b. 
١ , Füds.. Reform und Gihad, im Sudan. 
Bi ike E Sprach... "und Tar" 
4,89 Ve 98 | Orients, . Bd. 31.) 
UA in Arabie]. Walldorf- 
N Verlag für. ;Orienfkunde 
Dr HL Volidras,. 1985. 


«Ut قل‎ jpethape ‘unfortunate, that, this bo 
‘monograph. by. Ulrich ,, Rebstook, ., who , has 
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worked extensively on the study of Islam in 
West Africa, in which appears the entire text 
of 81ràj al-Ikhwän, well edited and attractively 
printed, should have come from the press at the 
same time as Professor John Hunwick’s edition 
and translation of the replies of al-Maghili to 
Muhammad Askiy& (in the Fontes series). 
Al-Maghili is a major source for the arguments 
put forward by ‘Uthmän dan Fodio in this little 
work and a special chapter is devoted to him 
(ch. ii, 31-47). Neither this ohapter, nor its 
predecessor, Islam und Songhay, survey what 
18 now known about Islam in West ca m 
the days of al-Maghili, with the same mastery, 
or in the game detail, as 18 apparent in Hun- 
wick’s book. Even so, what Rebstock has to 
say 18 worthy of close study. Of special value 
here is a subjeot whioh Hunwick had neither 
the wish nor the space to discuss at great 
length in his work; namely, how the Ajwiba 
of al-Maghill were employed to decide policy 
and determine matters such as takfir and jihad 
and the expected mahdi during this later age. 
In short, this study is a useful chronological 
bridge. It 1s a step forward from the pioneering 
study of Hiskett, ‘An Islamic tradition of 
reform in the Western Sudan from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century’, BSOAS, 
xxv, 8, 1962, 577-96. In that article Hiskett 
was most anxious that an edited text of the 
5 would one day appear. 

ere are a fow misprints. Those that are 
mostly hkely to mislead are the following: 
page 7, and throughout, Zaba’irlya should read 
Zabädiy a, As this is the source used for 
Rebstock's study of the Ajumba the correct 
name of the editor should certainly have been 
given. One observes that the translation of 
Père Cuoq has not been used, nor is it men- 
tioned in the bibliography. On page 8, 
Misbah al-fallah should read Misbüh al-faläh. 
On pages 42-3 Rebstock makes no reference to 
the important studies of A. Batran or T. 
Whitcombe (BSOAS, xxxv, 1, 1975, 103-23 
and 2, 1975, 403-17) rega the historicity 
of the connexion between the Kunta and 
al-Maghili during the fifteenth century. 
Muhmalün (Hunwick consistently spells it this 
way) 18 inconsistently spelt throughout this 
work. On page 56 it is Muhammiün (Nach- 
lassige), on pago 1 118 it 18 spelt Muhmiltin 
(Nachlassige Muslime). On page 95 ıt 18 spelt 
Muhmilün. Other minor errors occur through- 
out the book. 

Overall, however, this edited text of the 
Bird) al-Ikhwan is a most useful and overdue 
contribution to the growing number of sources 
on the history of Islam in West Africa. This 
is a field which has tended in the past to be a 
British or a French preserve. 

H. T. NORRIS 


Warp I. Sganm: Oil and development 
in the Arab Gulf states: a selected 
annotated bibliography. [xiii], 450 pp. 
London, Sydney, and Dover, New 
Hampshire: Croom Helm, 1985. £45. 
The volume of writing on the petroleum 


industry in the Middle East seems set to keep 
pace with the output of that region's most 
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prolific oil-flelds, but bibliographical guides are 
few. This book, which concentrates on mate- 
rial published between 1973 and 1983 in 
Arabic and English, with some reference to 
works in French, German, and Italian, covers 
the oil producing states of the Arabian penin- 
sula and Iraq. It includes items which consider 
the whole of the Persian Gulf region while 
many also have relevance for Iran. Material 
oF a purely technological and scientific nature 
aa dehberately been excluded, Errors ın 
ue appear to be few and those noted by 
the reviewer would not be so serious as to 
revent the location of the title in question. 
The arrangement of the chapters is good and 
the book includes name xi title indexes in 
English and Arabic. The annotations are 
generally informative, but oocasionally critical, 
and not all the authors included will welcome 
the editor’s evaluation of their work. Never- 
theless students who are to work in 
this field wil be grateful for the existence of 

this bibliography. 

B. M, B. 


ADAM GACEK: Catalogue of Arabic 
manuscripts in the hbrary of the Insti- 


tute of Ismail Studies. Vol. 1. xvi, 
180 pp. London: Islamic Publica- 
tions, 1984. 


AGam Gacek has already contributed a great 
deal to the task of catalogumg Arabic manu- 
scripts. His previous work includes the 
3-volume catalogue of Arabic MSS owned by 
the King Faisal Philanthropic Foundation, and. 
the catalogue of the Arabic Manusoripts in the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. The work under review continues the 
very high standard set by his two previous 
catalogues. This first volume consists of manu- 
soripis in the collection concerned with 
Ismailism, most of which originate from 
Western India. It is of particular interest 
because 1t shows that the handwritten tradition 
of transmitting the Arabic heritage js still not 
dead. The majority of these manuscripts date 
from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and the latest were written in the 1960s. 

Gacek’s cataloguing has been distinguished 
b great attention to detail, and a clear and 
pleasing presentation. The Ismaili catalogue 
18 generously supplied with illustrations. The 
entries include details of the authors, the 
inapita, the copyists where known and their 
hands, and of the paper, water marks and 
binding, all of which are indexed. An intro- 
duction gives general remarks on the paper and 
physical forms of the manuscripts, and on the 
various symbols and ciphers used by the 
scribes. It would be difficult to ask for more 
from a manuscript catalogue. 

PETER OOLVIN 


Hau lwarncik: Studies in Ottoman 
sooial and economic history. (Collected 
Studies.) viii, [340] pp. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1985, 


Thanks to the present volume, & number of 
articles in French (1) and English (9), originally 
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published between 1969 and 1984, by the well 
known Turkish historian of the Ottoman 
empire (compare his The Ottoman Empire: 
conquest, organization and economy, London, 
1978) are now all easily available to the student 
of Ottoman social and economic history. The 
book contains several important contributions 
to the subject in question of which the reviewer 
would lke to mention m particular the 
following: ‘Impact of the Annales School on 
Ottoman studies and new findings’ (1978) 
and ‘ Military and fiscal transformation in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1600-1700 ’ (1980) and, as an 
in-depth case study, ‘ Rice cultivation and the 

Itukci-re‘aya system in the Ottoman 

mpire ’ (1982). On the other hand, ıt 18 hard 
to believe that articles like ‘ The question of the 
emergence of the Ottoman State’ (1980) and 
‘The Khan and the tribal aristocracy: the 
Crimean Khanate under Sahib Giray I’ 
(1979/80) were chosen because of their sup- 
posed immediate relevance to Ottoman social 
and economie history (in his introduction, the 
author himself noticeably omite to mention the 
latter), and there are several other contribu- 
tions by Inalcik which would doubtless be 
much more in line with what the reader would 
expect in this book. It 18 a pity if valuable 
space has been wasted mmply because of 
editorial considerations. 

MICHAEL URSINUS 


Uwe Brasina: Die finiten indikativ- 
schen Verbalformen im Kalmiick- 
tachen. Untersuchung ihrer Anwend- 
ung und threr Abgrenzung voneinander. 
(Ak. der Wiss. und der Lit., Mainz. 
Verdffentlichungen der orientalischen 
Kommission, Bd. xxxvi.) ix, 122 pp. 
Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Gmbh, 1984. DM 18. 


Uwe Blasing aims here to determine the 
range of meanings of the tense/aspect suffixes 
in ths Mongolan language Kalmuck. The first 
half of the book is devoted to & critique of 
earlier treatments of this area of Kalmuck 
grammar, and to & justification of his own 
enterprise. In the latter half, Blasing studies 
actual examples of Kalmuck usage, and draws 
some comparisons with other Mongolian 

and with Turkish. It should be 
noted that he confines himself exclusively to 
the written language, and m particular to 
narrative texte. 

His principal finding is that the suffixes 
traditionally regarded as present tense markers 
also have another function, namely, to mark 
the 'intraterminal' aspect of the past tense. 
Like much of Blasing's terminology, the term 
‘intraterminal’ 18 taken from Johanson’s 
(1971) study of aspect in Turkish; 16 corres- 
sponds approximately to what is generally 
understood by the term ‘ imperfeotive '. In the 
intraterminal aspect, an action 16 
without reference either to ita beginning or end 
pomt. He shows that intraterminal forms are 
used in descriptive passages, which do not 
move the narrative forward. According to 
Blamng, the failure of previous scholars to 
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realise the dual function of the ‘ present-tense ' 
suffixes, and to give due importance to aspeo- 
tual considerations, has led to considerable con- 
fusion in earlier analyses of the Kalmuok 
tense system. 

The work appears to be addressed to an 
audience with some knowledge (which I lack) 
of Kalmuck, or atleast of Mongolian languages 
in general While his findings are of some 
interest for the general hnguist, and for spe- 
cialists in other languages, the task of such a 
reader is not made easy. One small point 
might be made in this connexion: the 
Kalmuok examples are translated em bloc; 
word-by-word glosses would have been helpful, 
as would some identification of the relevant 
verb forms within the examples. 

JUDITH KNOTT 


SABINE Pritor: Türkische Freitags- 
predigten: Studien zum Islam in der 
heutigen Türkei. — (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 103.) 198 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, Ber- 
lin, 1985. 


In the conclusion to this attractively written 
&nd produced study, Sabine Prator quotes the 
article of B. M. Borthwick (Middle East 
Journal, xxx, 1967, 299-313) about the Friday 
sermon in Islam, that ‘ it is now an amalgama- 
tion of traditional Islamic concepts with the 
policies of the contemporary ruling élites and is 
a channel of communication with the state’. 
This being the case, one is perhaps surprised 
that this type of study and analysis has not 
been attempted more, frequently by, those 
who have written about the contemporary 
Islamic world in social and political upheaval. 
This study of the Friday hutbe will be of the 
greatest interest to those who are watchers of 
trends in contemporary Islam in Turkey. The 
bibliography (pp. 188-9) is not espocially long, 
and a umber of the references are of a more 
general application, so that there was clearly 
a need for a concise and well documented study 
which this book provides. 

A range of topics are surveyed in under 200 
pages: the history of Islam in the Turkish 
republic, the place of the hutbe in the Jum‘a 
prayer, the content of the sermon and how it 1s 
delivered, why it هد‎ delivered, and what 
constitutes its content in the Turkish language. 
From the more formal as aspects of the sermon, 
& good portion of the book is taken up with the 
more personal aspects, the significance to the 
Turkish individual and to his family of the 
normal sermon, or of those sermons which are 
preached at the major festivals or during spe- 
cıal seasons in the Muslim calendar; Ramazan, 
the Ms‘raj, Kurban Bayram and the Hajj. 
The content embraces such matters as ethics, 
charity, social duties and national issues, the 
nature of jihad and loyalty to the faith and to 
the state. In succession, all the articles of faith 
and Islam’s pillars are reviewed. 

The book concludes with a valuable appen- 
dix. This includes specimen examples of 
Qur'&nio in sermons, printed sermons 
in Turkish in their seg be together with 
footnoted references, pages from the Diyanat 
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Gazetesi 279 of 1982. These pages are very 
clearly printed. The remainder of the book 18 
clearly e-get, though the type is faint in 
places and occasionally broken. The whole 
text 18 well footnoted and very systematically 
arranged. There 18 a short mdex. 

This book should be essential reading for 
those who are students of Turkish Islam. 

H. T. NORRIS 


Monumentum ` Georg  Morgensterne. 
(Acta Iranica, 21-22; Deuxième 
Série. Hommages et Opera Minora, 
Vols. vir-vrr.) 2 vols.: [vi], 346 pp., 
60 plates; [vi] 287 pp. [Liège]: 
Centre International d'Études Indo- 
iraniennes, 1981, 1982. (Distributed 


by E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 

The pioneering life-work of Georg Morgen- 
stierne (1892-1978), especially in the little- 
known langu and dialects of the Indo- 
Iranian borderlands, won for him an endurmg 
place of honour in the history of Indo-Iranian 
and Indo-Euro Studies. He will be remem- 
bered too for wit and warm-heartedness 
and for his generous enco ement of younger 
scholars. Not the least of the pleasures to be 
found m these memorial volumes 18 provided 
by six protographs of Morgenstierne (the 
earliest dating from 1923, the latest from the 
19708), which vividly remind one of his great 
personal charm. 

After an affectionate obituary by F. 
Thordarson, the two volumes of the Monu- 
mentum contain a total of 39 articles. Most 
are ın English, a few in French, German, 
Russian, and Italan. The arohaeology, 
history, ethnography, religions, and literature 
of Iran and Central Asia are all represented, 
and a few articles are principally concerned 
with Indian matters, but two-thirds are 
devoted—as 18 only proper in view of Morgen- 
stierne’s own primary interests—to Iranian 
linguistics and philology. Several contributors 
take up specific themes in which Morgenstierne 
had taken an interest, while three articles 
include unpublished material collected by him : 
L. Edelberg, 8. Jones, and G. Buddruss, ‘ Notes 
on the "horn chairs” of Nuristan’ (with 
drawings by Morgenstierne on Pl. XXV); 
R. T. Endresen and K. Kristiansen, ‘ Khowar 
studies’; A. V. Rossi, ‘ 291551 miscellanea ’. 

It 13 unfortunate that, as a result of certain 
practical difficulties which delayed the pubh- 
cation of these volumes, several planned contri- 
butions were withdrawn by their authors and 


1T take this opportunity to remark that 
Morgenstierne’s etymology of the Afghan 
place-name Jstähf from Greek eraóvAj, here 
(I, 297) taken up by H. Humbach, was pre- 
viously mentioned in Eric Newby’s delightful 
travel book A short walk in the Hindukush, 
London, 1958, 94. This 18 eee the source 
which Morgenstierne recollected vaguely but 
was unable to trace (BSOAS, xxxm, 2, 1970, 
360 with n. 4). A different etymology (from 
Parachi) has been proposed by C. M. Kieffer ; 
of. also P. Chuvin, Studia Iranica, xu, 2, 1983, 
243-1. 
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published elsewhere. There remains, however, 
a sufficiency of material, of generally high 
quality, to form a fitting memorial to a great 
scholar. 

NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


James J. REID: Tribalism and society 
ın Islamic Iran 1500-1629. (Studies 
in Near Eastern Culture and Society, 
4) ix, 220 pp. Malibu, California: 
Undena Publications, [1984]. $24.50 
(paper $18.50). 

This book, which 1s based on the author’s 
doctoral thesis, is a study of the Safavid 
uymüq system in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries (with a good deal of 
looking back towards earher periods of Persian 
history, on which Dr. Reid’s grasp seems rather 
inseoure). It is not a satisfying book, and 
makes one inclined to doubt whether the 

ublisation of Ph.D. theses 18 always advisable. 
t 18 obscurely, turgidly, and pretentiously 
written. It is frequently (and usually unjusti- 
fiably) dismissive of other scholars’ work. 

Even those scholars of whom Reid appears to 

approve do not invariably seem to have been 

read with much care: for example, we are 
assured (p. 30) that the Shähsavan ' was formed 
in northern Azerbaijan in the reign of 

‘Abbas I’, and this ite the appearance in 

the notes and bibliography of two of Dr. R. L. 

Ee oed articles on the subject. 

would even hesitate to say with any confi- 
dence precisely what we are expected to under- 
stand by the phrase ‘uymag system’: Reid 
defines ıt in at least seven different ways 

(mainly in ch. iv). For this and other reasons 

the present review could have been a very 

long one, but I do not consider that such a 

review would serve any useful purpose. In- 

stead, I would refer readers to the controve 
over many of the issues discussed in the boo 
to be found in recent issues of Iranian Studies. 

The main protagonista are Reid himself and 

R. D. McChesney. The result is certamly game, 

set and match to McChesney, but I wonder 

whether the whole affair was really worth the 
expenditure of so much of his fire-power. My 
own advice to anyone interested in the 

Safavid. period 18 that his time would be more 

profitably spent in reading something else. 

D. 0. MORGAN 


Rovaz Astatio SoorgTv: Inst of off- 
prints from the Journal of the Society. 
[cover title], 58 pp. + 2 pp. Supple- 
mentary list. London: RAS, 1985. 
(Distributed by Fine Books Oriental 
Ltd., 46 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don WCL.) 

Readers with a book-collecting urge may 
remember hours spent in the cavernous base- 
ment kitchen of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Queen Anne Street premises, going through 
dusty stacks of old offprints from the Sooiety’s 
Journal, which could for a while be purchased 
there at modest cost. The catalogue noticed 
here represents a better organized attempt to 
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dispose of the remamung stock which, it is to be 
hoped, will be rather more beneficial to the 
Bociety's finances. The range of the Journal’s 
contents over the past century and a half need 
no discussion. Many, even of the older items, 
still possess more than historiographical value, 
particularly those dealing with concrete sub- 
jects such as texts, coins, and inscriptions. 
Of 1,392 different offprints still available the 
earliest seems to be of 1854 (Col. Rawlinson, 
‘Notes on the early history of Babylonia’), 
and the latest are of the 1960s, with circa 
1880-1930 very well represented. The prices 
are more than they to be but not so high 
as to deter the ordinary enthusiast from 
obtaining what is relevant to his interesta. 
A. H. MORTON 


ÀAsGHAR ALI ENGINEER (ed.): Commu- 
nal riots in post India. 
vii, 331 pp. London: Sangam Books, 
1984. £18.75. 


Violence between members of different castes 
and religious groups continues to be a feature 
of contemporary Indian society. Hardly a 
year has gone by in the past couple of decades 
without an incident involving serious loss of 
life and there have been innumerable brawls 
and attacks on property. The largest-scale 
episodes in the past generally occurred between 

dus and Muslims, but other types of con- 
flict have begun to increase recently. The con- 
tributors to the volume under review are con- 
cerned, within an essentially materialist frame- 
work, to achieve a greater understanding of the 
roots of this violence. Most of the papers were 
originally contributed to a seminar m Bombay 
at the end of 1981. Some, however, have been 
written subsequently or reprinted from other 
sources, although the status of particular 
chaptera is not always clear. 

The papers fall into two groups of approxi- 
mately equal siye, the first containmg general 
discussions of the phenomenon of group 
violence in India and the second analyses of 
die examples drawn from the period 

om. 1969 to 1983. The latter group of papers 
is concerned entirely with Hindu-Muslim 
conflict, the former largely but not exclusively 
80. While the importance of memories of past 
conflict and of the effects of group stereotypes 
is not ignored, most of the contributors see the 
perpetuation of communal or group violence 
as & consequence of the inherent contradictions 
of India's capitalist economy and bourgeois 
democracy. The standard of the papers 18 
rather uneven and not all escape from a rather 
mechanical application of basic concepts. 
There is too considerable repetition and overlap 
between the general papers, but there are 
many valuable insights to be found, for 
example in A. R. Desai’s disousaion of the 
peer ent definition of secularism among the 

dian élite, and m Zoya Khaliq Hasan’s 
analysis of Congress dealings with the Muslim 
minority. The case studies are for the most 
part the outcome of ad hoc visits to riot- 
affected cities rather than the fruits of pro- 
longed fleld-work but withm these limitations 
there is much to be learnt from them. The 
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book as a whole should be seen primarily as a 
contribution to, indeed as an effort to create, 
a public debate m India on the issue of com- 
munal violence, but 16 would be of some use to 
all students of contemporary South Asia. 
DAVID TAYLOR 


CHRISTIAN W. TROLL (ed.): Religion 
and religious education. (Islam in 
India: studies and commentaries. 
Vol m.) xx, 315 pp. New Delhi: 
Vikas, 1985. Rs. 150. 


This useful collection of papers dealing with 
very various aspects of Indian Islam follows the 
format established in the first volume of the 
series (reviewed in BSOAS, XLVII 2, 1984, 373). 
Too much need not be made of the editorial 
distinction between the two parts of the colleo- 
tion, since the lengthy review articles that 
ces lage most of the ‘ commentaries -by 


Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui on Eaton's Sufis of 
Bijapur, by Paul Jackson on the Tarikh-t 
mash ikh-+ Cisht, by Mohammed Talıb on the 


collected studies of modern Indian Islam edited 
by Imtiaz Ahmad, and by Syed Vahiduddin on 
B. A. A. Fuzvi's monographs on Shih Walfullah 
and Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz—are, like the short 
piece on Malayalam versions of the Qur’in 
which happily completes the series’s survey of 
translations of the Muslim scripture mto the 
major Dravidian languages, collectively a good 
deal more informative than several of the 
notionally more substantial ‘ studies ' included 
in the first part of the book. 

Here too, though, there are several papers of 
note. The editor again provides a substantial 
chunk of annotated translation from Urdu, 
this time from the letters of Maulana Ilyas 
relating to the ams and practice of the 
Tablighi Jamä'at. Peter y 
Abnu’l-Fazl’s portrait of the perfect Padshah 
in an entertaining contribution which makes 
the reasons for the failure of Akbar’s propa- 
ganda machine devastatingly apparent. There 
are several regionally based studies, of which 
the most interesting are the pair dealing with 
Kashmir, a specialized description of the 
sixteenth century Nurbakhshi order by ‘Abdul 
Majid Mattoo, and a more general account by 
Muhammad Ishaq Khan, which 1s particularly 
notable for the attention which 15 draws to the 
importance of the distinctively Kashmiri prac- 
tice of congregational recitation of the aurad 
in the religious life of the Valley. Despite the 
title, religious education is the central theme 
of only two papers in the collection. The 
rather depressing conclusions to be drawn from 
Saiyed and Talib’s sociological survey of 
madrasa organization and mentality will con- 
firm the pessimism as to the possibility of 
change in the dars-+ Nizämi likely to be 
aroused in most readers’ minds by the preced- 
ing article by Qeyamuddin Ahmad on the 
medieval curriculum and modermst proposals 
for its reform. 

In summary, this is a collection which 
deserves to be brought to the attention of wide 
circle of potential readers, though few will per- 
haps wish to read all the contributions in detail. 

C. SHACKLE 
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CLAUDE and Rent KAPPLER (ir): 
Guillaume de Rubrouck, envoyé de 
Saint Louis: Voyage dans l'empire 
mongol (1253-1255). (Bibliothèque 
Historique) iv, 318 pp. Paris: 

Librairie Payot, 1985. Fr. 150. 


This is an extensively annotated French 
translation of Friar William of Rubruck’s 
account of his journey to the Mongol capital, 
Qaraqorum, m 1253-5. It begins with two 
introductions: a short one, regarded by the 
editors as compulsory for all readers, and a 
very long one (44 pp.), which is recommended 
but optional. A note on the manuscripts and a 
chronology of the journey are followed by the 
translation of Rubruck’s text, accompanied by 
notes on each page. The book concludes with 
84 pages of ‘ notes complémentaires ’, à biblio- 
graphy and three good mdexes. "There are 
several maps. 

The editors’ introductions are written with 
knowledge and enthusiasm (they are liberally 
sprinkled with exclamation marks). Likewise 
the annotation 1s helpful and well-informed, 
and 18 important in that this is the first version 
of Rubruck that has been able to draw on 
Pelliot’s Recherches sur les Chrétiens d'Asie 
Centrale et d' Extréme-Orieni, a series of im- 
mensely valuable notes in the characteristic 
Pelhot style, published only im 1973. The 
bibliography, though not exhaustive, 18 very 
up-to-date, taking account of works published 
as recently as 1984. 

English readers will no doubt prefer to read 
an Enghsh translation. The only such version 
that (like the Kapplers’) uses the standard 1928 
edition of the Latin text ıs contamed in C. 
Dawson (ed.), The Mongol mission (1955— 
recently reprinted under the title Mission to 
Asia). But this is provided with very httle 
annotation. The Hakluyt Society version by 
W. W. Rockhill, though still ın many ways 
admirable, dates from 1900 and uses an inferior 
text. In terms of its scholarly apparatus, then, 
this new French translation at present holds 
the fleld, and 18 much to be welcomed as an 
advance in the study of the most important of 
all the medieval Euro travellers to the 
Mongol Empire, Marco Polo not excluded. 

D. O. MOBGAN 


Kerra Hazerron : Synchronic Chinese- 
Western dasly calendar 1341-1661 4.2. 
(Ming Studies Research Series, 1.) 
[xi], [230 pp.] Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, History Department, 
[1985]. $32. 


With the aid of computerization the author 
has compiled tables for calculating Western 
dates from Chinese and vice versa. As the title 
indicates, only the Ming dynasty 18 covered. 
Essentially no more information 18 given here 
than is already available (and for a longer 
time-span) in Xue and Ouyang A Sino- 
Western calendar for two thousand years, but it is 
considerably easier in this treatment to look up 
dates given under the stem/branch (gan-zh1) 
system. Characters for reign-titles are not 
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given, but a table of the gan-zhi characters 18 
reproduced on each page for easy reference. 
H. D. R. BAKER 


Paur DEMTÉVILLE (tr) JEAN-PIERRE 
DrÉNv (ed.): Poèmes chinois d'avant 
la mort. 208 pp. Paris: L'Asiathàque, 
1984. Fr. 98. 


Alshongh some time has already passed since 
Paul Demiéville’s death in March, 1979, this 
volume will not be the last piece of work to 
appear under his name. But for obvious 
reasons 1t is thia little collection of poems which 
will probably come to be regarded as his swan 
song. Despite the lack of a preface to give 
order to its various examples of ‘ famous last 
lines ’, the editor shows from other writings by 
Demiéville that the inspiration for an antho- 
logy of poems of this was derived from the 
author’s study of the last words of the great 
Ch'an masters, a study already some 
twenzy years before his own death. A few non- 
versifled last words are included in this oom- 
pilation, but since many of the pronounce- 
menta of the Ch‘an masters are cast in the form 
of lines of verse—Hu Ying-hn in the sixteenth 
cent had already collected numerous 
examples ın his Shao-shih-shan-fang pi-ts'ung, 
48, and many such lines are included m the 
well-known Zen anthology Zenrin kushi—it 
was perhaps inevitable that Demieville should 
have come to concentrate on these ‘ last lines ', 
especially since they became something of a 
formal requirement in later Ch‘an. Thus, 
despite his impressive presentation of poems 
composed at the point of death by Chinese of 
every dynasty and even of modern times, 
Buddhist writers still represent a little over 
half the number gathe here, and most of 
these may be identified with the Ch‘an tradi- 
tion. One example (p. 85) comes from a source 
reflecting the more pietistic attitudes of Pure 
Land belief, but although this strain of Bud- 
dhism also produced s certam number of 
farewell versea—several may be “found, for 
example, soattered throughout the Wang-sheng 
chi of Chu-hung— perhaps our translator found 
these too insipid to root out with quite the en- 
thusiasm he ays for the apothegms of the 
great Ch‘an adepts. 

This collection is thus far from complete, and 
indeed shows many of the loose ends to be 
expected in a posthumous volume derived from 
working notes-notes which, as Demiéville 
was aware (p. 181), needed some more atten- 
tion before they came up to his own exacting 
standards. Doubtless rechecking would have 
revealed to him that the ‘ anonymous monk’ 
of p. 21 was actually Wu-ming, whose poems 
may be found in Tao-hsüan's Kuang hung-mi 
chi, 30, and that Tsang the Mara-queller li 
at least a decade and a half beyond the tenta- 
tive date assigned to his demise on p. 30 
(cf. Feng-shth wen-chien chi, p. 6.1 in the 
Harvard-Venching edition). Doubtless, too, 
he would have gone on to find the full back- 
ground io the poem attributed to his Miss 
Wang (p. 185) in the T'ai-p'ing kuang-chi, 70, 
and to add to this other Taoist poems of fare- 
well to this world: of. Yen I-p'ing, T'ao-chíao 
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genes izu-liao, vol. 1 (Taipei, 1974), 66, 74. 
uch is the zest which Demiéville brings to his 
research into a potentially rather gloomy sub- 
ject that any reader with the least acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese poetio tradition will feel 
inspired to geek further examples to add to this 
unique compilation. 

Of course some of the lack of gloom may be 
due to the absence in Chinese thought of any 
personified notion of Death as the Grim Reaper 
such as haunte Western poetry. But the true 
ap l of this book derives from the indomit- 
able personalıty of its author. No one who 
admired his scholarship can afford to be 
without a copy. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Actes des Journées d' Etudes en Littérature 
Orale: Analyse des contes — Pro- 
blèmes de méthodes, Parts, 23-26 mars 
1982. Ed. Geneviève Calame-Griaule 
el. al. (Colloques Internationgux du 
CNRS). 628 pp. Paris: Editions du 
CNRS, 1984. Fr. 200. 


This collection of communications, in French 
&nd English, furnishes & wide m of 
theory, approach and methodology in the study 
of fo. e at the present time. ' The twenty- 
nine articles in this volume have been written 

specialists—anthropologists, folklorists, 
ethno-linguists and semioticians. They are 
drawn from nine countries (Canada, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Romania, 
the USSR, and the USA) and they at once 
represent the main contemporary trends and 
illustrate their complementarity. 

Inevitably, the content 18 80 diverse that the 
reader 18 advised to pick and choose. The 
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Avant-Pro by Geneviève Calame-Griaule 
and Veronika Gorog-Karady gallantly tries to 
weld the whole into some kind of shape, 
although this can only be partially successful. 
The content is bound to mean more to those 
who were present than to the non-attender. 
Nevertheless, all the articles are of substance 
and many are impressive. Those which relate 
to Oriental and African Studies are the fol- 
lowing: Denise Paulme, ‘ La statue enduite de 
glu: un motif de conte et ges avatars africains ' 
(pp. 58-79), with source material from western 
and southern Africa; Maurice Coyaud, ‘ His- 
toire de vengeances ' (pp. 113-23) with material 
drawn from the Far ; Lee Haring, ‘ The 
grateful animals in Morondava: analysis of a 
Malagasy tale’ (pp. 151-69), the late Anne 
Retel-Laurentin, ‘Le mêle qui accouche: 
essai d'analyse structurelle ou relationelle d'un 
conte africain ’ (pp. 295-326); Agnes Kovacs, 
* L'arbre qui pousse jusqu'au ciel: rédactions 
hongrowes et motifs ohamanistiques (pp. 
393-417). Though centred in Eastern Europe 
this study may be of interest to ortentalists 
since the same theme occurs in Middle Eastern 
tales (a variation of ıt occurs in the Sirat 
‘Antara, derived perhaps from Persian or 
Indian sources). Jacques Dournes's, ‘ Ethno- 
analyse de la récitation traditionelle: état 
d'une recherche sur un corpus indoohinois ' 
(pp. 439-59), هد‎ a study of the Vietnamese 
epic, Sing Konga. Sory Camara, ' Pour un 
méthode d'analyse des contes africains: le 
schéme narratif” (pp. 459-85), 18 a communi- 
cation is of special interest to all Africanists. 
Lastly, Roger Abrahams, ' Folk tales and 
event-centred analysis: Anansi stories of 
Saint Vincent’ (pp. 485-511), links the West 
Indies with the African homeland. 
H. T. N. 
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studies that cover a broad spectrum of societies in different parts of the 
continent It shows clearly that widows are not passive objects of male 
transactions; they have interests and options, and make choices affecting 
their own lives. The book provides a needed corrective both to the male 
perspectve on kinship and to women’s studies that deal almost 
exclusively with the adult married women. In contrast to the traditional 
emphasis on widow remarriage and the functions such marriages have 
for the maintenance of marriage alliances, these papers deal with the 
women themselves and the quality of their lives. $35 oo 


Zeami's Style 
The Noh Plays of Zeami Motokiyo 


Thomas Blenman Hare. Zeami Motokiyo (1363-1443) 15 asap recog- 


mized as the greatest playwnght of Japan's classic noh theater. This first 
full-length inpr 1s of the dramas themselves, and in particular, the 
characteristics that distinguish Zeami's work from that of his fellow play- 
wrights. The author first describes Zeami's life, examines the documen- 
tary evidence for his authorship, and explains various technical aspects 
of noh. He then presents complete translations and detailed analyses 
of three of Zeami's most celebrated plays. Takasago, Izutsu, and Tadanori 
Throughout, the author gives quotations and critical examples from 
many of Zeami's other plays The book concludes with a discussion of 
Zeami's style and the relationship between his dramatic theory and his 
plays. Illus. $39.50 
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Shi'ism and Social Protest 
edited by Juan R.I. Cole and Nikki R. Keddie 


This timely and important book presents the first overview of Shi political activism 
in the countries where it has been most significant — from Iran and the Lebanon to 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt Cloth £35.00 Paper £9.95 
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Southeast Asian Languages and Linguistics 
Franklin E. Huffman 

A comprehensive, meticulously detailed bibliography covering writings from all over 
the world, and from the earliest known documents to the present, on the one 
thousand or so languages of Mainland Southeast Asia, with relevant material also 
from the fields of ethnography, history, and literature. £35.00 


Peasant Protest in Japan, 1590-1884 

Herbert P. Bix 

This social history — the first book in English since the 1930s to study the full 
evolution of peasant protest in Japan — interprets from a broad comparative perspec- 
tive Japanese rural and urban uprisings over the course of nearly three centuries. 
£30.00 


Money, Finance, and Macroeconomic 


Performance in Japan 


Yoshio Suzuki > translated by Robert Alan Feldman 

Suzuki brings the analysis from his prize-winning book Money and Banking in Contem- 
porary Japan up to date, focusing on the period since 1973 when the transition to a 
floating exchange rate system and the first oil crisis fundamentally altered the 
economic history of postwar Japan. £22.50 


Economic Growth in the Third World: 


An Introduction 
Lloyd G. Reynolds 


The first comprehensive overview of third warld economic growth, derived from 
Reynolds's larger Economic Growth in the Third Worid, 1850-1980 and made available in a 
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Thailand: A Short History 

David K. Wyatt 
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‘Samurai and Silk ıs beautifully 
written, with a sense of intimacy 
x that only firsthand experience and 
^ family traditions could confer. It ts 
also a work of broad historical 
` value. New York Times 
‘«; From the feudal infighting of the 
*«3 Tokugawa shoguns to today's 
3-...: international eminence Japan has 
: * utterly transformed itself over the 
last century and a half. In chronicling the involvement of her own family 
members in the period's tumultuous events, Haru Reischauer provides a 
fascinating personal perspective on this era of unprecedented change. Her two 
grandfathers — one a provincial samurai, the other a silk merchant residing in 
the United States, produced children and grandchildren of exceptional talent 
and energy. Their activities include statecraft, politics, education, finance, art, 
culture, and the development of such major industrial entities as Mitsubishi 
and Kawasaki. 
Belknap £16.95 Hardback 372ppillus. 0-674-78800-1 
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The Experience of the Past in Classical Chinese Literature 
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The past has always played a particularly powerful role in Chinese civilization. 
Both private memories and cultural artifacts were an inescapable part of the 
present, offering models for present behaviour and recalling what had been lost. 
Owen shows how the fascination with the past came into being in Chinese 
literature, some of the forms it took and the ways readers have responded to 
such literature. 

£14.95 Hardback 160pp 0-674-76015-8 


Wang Kuo-wei 

An Intellectual Biography 

JOEY BONNER 

In this first comprehensive intellectual biography of the brilliant and 
mutlifaceted Chinese scholar Wang Kuo-wei (1877-1927), Joey Bonner 
illuminates the range and course of ideas in early twentieth-century China 
Pursuing her subject across the whole spectrum of his many scholarly interests, 
Bonner critically examines Wang's essays on German philosophy and 
philosophical aesthetics; his poetry, literary criticism and aesthetic theory, and 
his works on ancient Chinese history. 
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The European Science Foundation sponsored the conferences where the papers 
in this volume were first presented. The conferences were intended to promote a 
dialogue between historians of traditional China and social scientists concerned 
with contemporary developments. This book thus contains, in addition to 
articles on selected topics from the Zhou and Qin to the Ming and Qing, contri- 
butions which seek to bring to bear insights derived from the history of Chinese 
political thought and institutions on the interpretation of Chinese politics today. 


Broadly speaking, the participants in the conferences were invited to focus 
their attention on three domains, in all of which the theory and practice of the 
state in China exhibits distinctive traits: (i) the structure of the governmental 
organs; (ii) the state as the shaper of the social and material world, including 
its role both as the definer of moral values, and in controlling the economy; and 
(iii) the foundations of state power. The present volume deals primarily with the 
first two of these themes, the third being reserved for another book to be 
published subsequently. 


‘This book will prove stimulating to historians and political scientists in 
general, and raises the scholarly discussion of China to a new level.” 


—]John K. Fairbank 
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A COPY OF A DECREE FROM THE ARCHIVES OF 
THE FATIMID CHANCERY IN EGYPT? 


By GEOFFREY Kuan 
(PLATES I-II) 


The medieval registers of the papal Chancery and of the royal Chanceries of 
Western Europe, which have preserved archival copies of outgoing documents, 
are an invaluable source for students of medieval European history and 
diplomaties. Analogous sources from medieval Islamic Chanceries are prac- 
tically non-existent. We know from literary works, especially the handbooks 
for government secretaries, that the medieval Islamic Chanceries kept records 
of the documents they issued by meticulously copying them and filing them in 
an archive. Some of the surviving documents which emanated from the 
Egyptian chanceries also attest to this practice. These often contain annota- 
tions made by copyists certifying that the document had been copied in the 
Chancery and/or in other government offices. We also have a report by a 
clerk of the Ayyübid Chancery concerning the search in the archives for the 
copy of a decree which had been issued several years previously. To this report 
is attached a reproduction of the archival copy.* The original contents of the 
archives of the medieval Egyptian Chanceries, however, have perished almost 
without a trace. 

Among the Arabic fragments of the Taylor-Schechter Geniza collection in 
Cambridge University Library I recently came across an archival copy from the 
Fatimid Chancery in Egypt (T-8 Ar.40.37). This is a transcript of a decree 
(manshür) by the caliph al-Hafiz. In view of the lamentable dearth of com- 
parable source material,’ the document is of considerable value for the study of 
Fatimid diplomatios since it gives us an insight into the procedure which was 
followed when a copy of a decree was prepared for the Chancery archive. The 
content of the document is also of a certain historical interest. 

Only a very small number of original Fatimid decrees have been preserved. 
S. M. Stern published all those which he knew to be extant in his book Fatimid 
decrees, a total of ten documents. He was aware of the existence of the copy 


1T am grateful to Professor J. Wansbrough, who read a prelimmary draft of this paper and 
made some helpful suggestions. 

* Al-Süli, '"Adab al-KuHäb, ed. M. Bahjat al-’Athari, Cairo, 1341/1922-3, 118, 120, 158; 
Ibn al-Sayrafi, Qänün Diwan al-Rasd’tl, ed. ‘Ali Bahjat, Cairo, 1905, 133, 137, 140, 142; 
al-Qalgashand!, Subh al-A‘shd, Cairo, 1913-19, 1, 132, 185-6, 139. Cf. also Ibn MammAtl, Kitab 
gawänin al-dawdwin, ed. A. S. Atiya, Cairo, 1943, 302. 

3 of. S. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, London, 1964, Nos. 2, 5, 8; tdem, ‘ Two Ayyübid decrees 
from Sinai’ in idem, ed., Documents from Islamic Chanceries, Oxford, 1965, No. 2. Also in 
documents quoted in literary sources, e.g. al-Maqrizl, al- Mawi'sz wa-'L' E'tibür bi- Dhikr al-Khitat 
wal Athar, Bulag, 1853, 1, 898; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, x, 466; xm, 136. 

48. M. Stern, ° Petitions from the Ayyübid period’, BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1964, No. 3. The 
report and the reproduced copy of the decree are contained on the back of a petition which was 
returned to its senders, the monks of St. Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai. 

5 The copy on the back of the Ayyiibid petition referred to in n. 4 does not strictly belong to 
the same class of document since 15 18 a reproduction of an archival copy and not the archival 
copy itself. It should also be pointed out that in this paper we are only concerned with copies 
which were made by the Chancery for its own record and not with copies of a document whioh 
were made by the Chanoery for the recipient. These were produced when someone required 
more than one copy and/or when it was n to send the document to more than one 
person. For this practice of., for instance, J. Wansbrough, ‘A Mamlük commercial treaty con- 
cluded with the Republio of Florence 849/1489 ', in Stern, ed., Documents, 49. Also excluded 
from consideration are the copies of medieval Arabic documents which were made in Europe 
by their recipients. Some of these are extant in European archives, e.g. Wansbrough, ibid., 
48, 50, and pl. XX. 
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which is the subject of this paper, referring to it briefly on p. 129. Two Fatimid 
petitions which contain a ‘ short ’ decree in the form of an endorsement on their 
reverse have also been published. : 

H. Bresslau has pointed out that one of the problems in the study of the 
copies in the medieval European Chancery archives is to determine whether the 
wording of the original document has been reproduced exactly or whether it has 
only been rendered ad sensum." This, of course, could be immediately elucidated 
if the original were also extant. Unfortunately, the original version of our 
document has not been found and so we cannot establish the nature of the 
relation between the two with absolute certainty. Some light, however, is cast 
upon this problem from two sources. Firstly, we have the Chancery handbooks. 
The most important source for Fatimid Chancery practice is the Qanun diwan 
al-rasã’il of Ibn al-Sayrafi, who wrote under al-Afdal Kutayfat (525/1130-31). 
Concerning the activities of the copyist he says (p. 142): 


When the clerk of the state-documents, or the official in charge of the 
correspondence addressed to kings, has finished a letter, he hands it over to 
the clerk in charge of copying, who copies it letter for letter. At the top he 
writes: Copy of such-and-such a letter, going out at such-and-such a time, 
giving the full date: day, month, and year. The copy is then taken by the 
archivist who puts it together with other copies of the same kind into the 
file (shakka) of that year. Similarly, when the clerk whose duty it is to deal 
with the correspondence of the dignitaries of the state, its great men and 
’amirs, or the official in charge of the manshürs etc., writes a letter of the 
kind for which he is responsible, the copyist copies it letter for letter and 
writes the aforementioned formula on top. The archivist puts together all 
the copies which are of the same nature, keeping each year apart, divided 
into twelve sections, each month having a separate file, so that if he looks 
for anything he finds it with the least trouble. 


Elsewhere in his book (p. 133), Ibn al-Sayrafi lists among the duties of one 
of the Chancery officials ‘ the writing of manshürs, notes addressed to officials 
at court, memoranda of officials, and preparing copies of everything written in, 
and going out from, this diwan (i.e. the Chancery), which are filed there and 
which ought not to differ from the original m even one letter; so that these 
copies be available when they are needed’. It is explicitly stated in these 
passages that copies maintained the wording of the original document. A certain 
amount of caution, however, must be exercised when using Ibn al-Sayrafi’s 
Qänün as a historical source. Some of the extant Fatimid documents do not 
completely corroborate the Chancery practice which he describes.® 

The corpus of extant Fatimid decrees is a more valuable source for the 
assessment of our document. These belong to the same class of document as 
the lost original of the copy (viz. manshtir) and several of them were indeed 


$ Document No. 3 in Stern’s article, ‘ Three petitions of the Fätimid period’, Oriens, xv. 

1962, 172-209 ; and the document from 8t. Catherine’s monastery published | by D. 'g. Richards, 
* A Fatimid petition and °“ smajl decree " from Sinai’, Israel Oriental Studies, 1m, 1973, 140-58. 

Note that the Geniza document T-S 13J 17.29 whioh was published by 8. D. Goitein (‘ À caliph's 
deoree in favour of the Rabbinite Jews of Palestine ', Journal of Jewish Studies, v, 1964, 118-25) 
is not a decree but the copy of a letter which was sent by a Fatimid oaliph to the governor of 
Palestine informing him of the issue of a decree, of. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 31 

* Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, Berlin, 1931, 1, 116-17. 

* For instance, Ibn al-Sayrafi states (p.114) that the supervisor of the Chancery should 
write the date of outgoing manshürs with his own hand, but in the extant documents the date 
is 1n the same hand as the rest of the text. Cf. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 119. 
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issued by al-Háfiz, or his vizier (Nos. 3-6). A comparison between the structure 
of these and that of the copy may be expected to give us an idea of the relation 
between the copy and its original. Such a comparison will be carried out in 
detail in the diplomatic commentary to the text. The conclusion is that, 
although certain sections of the opening and closing protocol have been omitted, 
the main body of the original decree seems to have been preserved unaltered. 

The decree was issued by al-Hafiz on 21 Rajab 528/1133 to stop two cases 
of malpractice which were adversely affecting the Delta province of 
al-Nastarawiyya. Firstly, merchants from this province who travelled to the 
neighbouring coastal regions to purchase merchandise were being mistreated 
by government officials and consequently their business was being disrupted. 
Secondly, fishermen from al-Gharbiyya province were fishing illegally along 
the shores of Lake Burullus within the territory of al-Nastaräwiyya. This was 
causing considerable financial damage both to the daman for fisheries which 
was held by dámins from al-Nastaräwiyya and also to the government treasury. 


Teat 
Cambridge University Library, T-S Arabic 40.37. Paper 25 om x 17 cm.” 
l recto: 
11 أرباب المراكب بالنستراوية والمنع من سخإرة مراكهم]‎ uis رسم فى‎ 1 
من يتعرّض الصيد بالشطوط‎ E 9 
ay هل الغر‎ 3 
CO 
ES ox 5 
العلامة الطاهرة‎ seb ci 6 
الحمد لله رب العالمين‎ 7 
. 1 8 
فة أ مير المؤمنين أن التجار‎ dieat u 9 


19 أرياب المرا كب المقيمين بلاعمال i‏ لنستراوية وما معها 
dl oe 11‏ البحور البحير ية والشرقية 
RY j 13‏ بتياع seu‏ من الاعمال ill‏ كورة ol,‏ 
verso:‏ 1 

الولاة “sell,‏ ین eO FE‏ و pans‏ ون 
sea‏ فيضيع ما من التجارة فيطرحونها 

سواحل البحور LE AE‏ لا يؤمن علمہا 
ويك فك سينا موي di‏ وقوف ll‏ 
وأكسابهم ob,‏ الصيادين الخارجين عن هذه الاعمال 
المقيمين بلاعمال الغر dy‏ يصطادون ی شطوط 
البحيرة بلاعمال AL‏ كورة فتقع o^‏ ذلك dar‏ 
المضرة على Ju, oldal‏ الديوان أنكر كل 


OO d Co CN Be Ge DD pe 


* Henceforth the decrees published by Stern in Fatimid decrees will simply be referred to by 
the number which they have been assigned in this corpus. 

10 I am grateful to the Syndics of Cambridge University Library for allowing me to publish 
this fragment. I should also like to take this opportunity to express my thanks to Dr. S. C. Reif, 
Director of the Taylor-Schechter Geniza Research Unit, for his constant readiness to give advice 
and encouragement on all aspects of research into Geniza manuscripts. 

11 This restoration is demanded by the content of the following text, cf. especially 2 recto: 4. 
The added material clearly cannot fit into the space available on the same line. We must assume 
that the outer edge of the paper was trimmed at some stage. 
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2 recto: 
تتجه على‎ UST مضّرة تقع على التجار ول‎ 
بکتب هذا المنشور وتلاوته‎ apal dle الضان وخر ج‎ 
مراعاة التجار المترددين وحفظهم وص وم‎ 
eel والمنع من رة ازا کت " تكون حاملة‎ 
uud. eo والشد‎ eri وموسقة‎ 
الضمان‎ 3b ومنع من‎ ees L تسام‎ 
اغا‎ Joly) uuo عاتم ی عن‎ J 
من ليس هو من معاملهم والانكار على‎ 


C? CU CO DD a‏ + مم 


2 verso: 
منه‎ ped من يتطرق إلى ما هو محظور' منها عليه‎ 1 
ويستبيح ما هو غير مباح له وليعتمد الامير الحتار‎ 2 
12 وكافة الامرا الولاة والمستخدمين‎ 3 
سلمه الله العمل مما فى هذا‎ Wlys ناهض‎ 4 
المنشور من الاوامر والنواهى وليقف عند حدود‎ 5 
13 مجلسه وقوف المبايع فى الطاعة المتناهى‎ 6 
1 
8 
9 
0 


وليقصد بإنحاز اصلاح التجار pris‏ من 


- 


كل أذ'ية وإضرار وإجرا امور okkal‏ 


Margin :‏ 
BU 1‏ السعيد di‏ بحيث يغبت مثله وكتب لتسع بقين من شبر رجب 
2 سنة مان es‏ ين Slams‏ 
Translation‏ 
recto‏ 1 


(Top left-hand corner) A decree has been made concerning the protection of 
the ship-owners in al-Nastaráwiyya and the prevention of the requisitioning 
of their vessels and the prevention of the people from al-Gharbiyya who fish 
along the shore. 
(Mark of authentication) 
A gracious decree, 
which was headed by the pure motto: 
Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe. 
Its copy: 
Since it has been reported to the presence of the Commander of the Faithful 
that merchant ship-owners living in the province of al-Nastaräwiyya and in 


12 These words have been inserted between the lines. 

The adjective mutandhi does not agree in gender with the feminine noun which it qualifies‏ قد 
(ta‘a). A possible explanation is that this adjective, which is from a root with a final weak‏ 
consonant, was treated analogously to nisba forms on account of the parallelism of termination‏ 
(both end in -î). Nisba forms frequently do not agree in gender with the noun they modify in‏ 
medieval Middle Arabic texts (cf. J. Blau, À grammar of mediaeval Judaeo- Arabic, Jerusalem,‏ 
and references cited there) and in modern Egyptian colloquial Arabie (cf. T. F.‏ ,133-4 ,1961 
Mitchell, Colloguial Arabic, London, 1962, 43-4). If this is so, the failure of the writer to use‏ 
the feminine form would have arisen through interference of the vernacular and not by a simple‏ 
lapsus calami. For the same phenomenon in the Arabic papyri cf. S. Hopkins, Studies in the‏ 
grammar of early Arabic, Oxford, 1984, 141.‏ 

1 One would expect rusima bi rather than rusima fi. The text. however, seems to read the 
latter. 
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al-Gharbiyya are fishing along the shores of the lake in the said province and 
all this is causing damage to the damins and to the finances of the diwaén—he was 
displeased with all (2 recto) the harm which is befalling the merchants and ail 
the damage which is being done to the dämins and his exalted order was issued 
for this decree to be written and for it to be read out.!* (It enjoins) the safe- 
guarding of the travelling merchants and their defence and protection; the 
prevention of the requisitioning of the ships which are carrying their goods and 
are loaded with their merchandise; and the granting to them of the power to 
preserve what they wish to sell; 17 the prevention of whomsoever of those who 
are not their tenants encroaches upon the shores of their province; and the 
outlawing of (2 verso) whomsoever seeks to gain access to anything thereof 
which is forbidden him or which he is disallowed and regards as permissible 
what is not permissible for him. Let the Chosen 'Amir, the diligent representa- 
tive of its diwän—may God save him—(and all the 'amirs, governors, and 
employees) ensure that all the commands and prohibitions contained in this 
decree are carried out; let him stand within the bounds of his office in loyalty 
and absolute obedience ; and let him seek to ameliorate the lot of the merchants 
and to protect them from harm and damage ; and to set right the affairs of the 
dämins in their damän and to levy their dues in full according to the praise- 
worthy law ]. . .].18 (Let this be done) after this decree has been registered in 
the auspicious !? Office of Inspection (margin) of al-Hafiz and its registration 
where such documents are registered. It was written when nine days remained 
of the month of Rajab (i.e. 21 Rajab) in the year five hundred and twenty-eight. 


Commentary 
I. Historical 

After the death of the vizier Yànis in 526/1132, al-Hafiz reigned without a 
vizier until 528/1133-4, when he made his eldest son Abū 'l-Rabi' Sulayman 


15 This interpretation of the expression al-'a*màl al- Nastarüwiyya wa-mà ma'ahá is supported 
by phrases such as al- Burullus wa-mà ma'ahá in Ibn Mammati (Qawäwin, 95), which are paralleled 
by phrases of more specific content, e.g. Mantüt wa-kufüruhä (p. 192), Barhim تعمل هن‎ iruhá 
(p. 116). 

16 filäwati-hi has the sense of ‘ being read out in public’, cf. the use of the verb from the 
same root in a Fatimid document quoted by al-Qalqashandi (Subh, x, 459): wa-l-yutla hádhá 
"I-manshür ‘ala al-kafa bi^l-masjid al-jami‘. The verb gara’a is employed in the extant decrees 
to describe the reading of the document by or to an individual official, cf. the phrase man gara'a-hu 
‘aw quri’a ‘alay-hi in Nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, and 10. The same usage occurs in documents quoted by 
al-Qalqashandi, e.g. Subh, xin, 134, 138. 

17 This interpretation of the expression al-shadd min-hum fi is supported by another Geniza 
fragment (T-S Ar. 39.387) which is part of a preliminary draft of a Chancery document addressed 
to a government official. It contains the text: ... bi-l-shadd min-ka fi istikhràj al-mal ‘ald 
Lkamàl ... wa-ltamäm wa-qasr yad man yudawwim al-ihtima' ‘alay-ka wa-l-man min “ihdath 
rasm lam tajri bi-hi 'l'àda. An order has been issued in favour of the addressee: ' for you to be 
granted the power to levy the money in its entirety, for the hand to be restrained of whomsoever 
continually defaults (on his payment) to you, and for the prevention of an unwonted practice’, 

18 The lacuna probably contained a second epithet of al-ganiin, the first three letters of which 
are visible. This was immediately followed by ba'd. 

19 This is a common epithet of diwäns, cf. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 172; idem, BSOAS, xxvi, 
1, 1964, 28; al-Maqrizi, Khitat (ed. M. G. Wiet), Cairo, 1911-13, 11, 17; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 
vi, 185, 188. 
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vizier and heir apparent. Sulayman died after two months, after which 
al-Hafiz appointed another of his sons Haydara as heir apparent. This 
angered Haydara’s elder brother Hasan and hostilities broke out between them 
in Sha‘bän 528, whereupon the army split into opposing factions. None of 
these events are reflected in our decree. It is not clear whether Sulayman was 
alive when the decree was written (21 Rajab 528). The fact that it was issued 
by the Caliph in response to a petition addressed to him (ef. 1 recto : 9) without 
any mention of a vizier need not mean that there was no vizier in office. 


1 recto: 10-12: The province of al-Nastarawiyya is included by several writers 
in lists of the administrative provinces of Egypt. The earliest reference is by 
Abū Salih in a list of the provinces which existed in the reign of al-Mustansir 
(427-487 /1035-1094).?? Al-Maqrizi includes it in a list which is undated but is 
apparently contemporary or slightly later than that of Abū Sàlih.?? Tt is attested 
to in the early Ayvübid period by al-Qadi al-Fadil 24 and Ibn Mammātī.” 
According to al- -Maqrizi it was not included in the division of provinces made 
during the cadastral survey of al-Näsir Muhammad ibn Qalawiin, the so-called 
rawk al-Nàsiri (715/1315). Nevertheless, it is still mentioned by later authors, 
for example, Ibn Duqmàq 27 and Ibn al-Jiän* The province is named after 
its principal town Nastarawah (3,55), also called Nastaru(h) (s 245,9 , 5 99). 
This is apparently Coptie in origin, being derived from a form which was 
similar to the attested personal name Nisterow.?' Ibn Hawqal (second half of 
the fourth/tenth century) is the first of the Arab geographers to mention the 
town: ' From al-Bujüm (one goes) to Nastarawah, a fine town on the lake of 
al-Bashmür.? It is surrounded by water and has a large fishing industry . . 

One reaches it by ferryboat when the water is high and by causeways of twenty 
Law when the water has seeped away. From Nastarawah (one goes) to 
Burullus. 3? Yaqüt states that Nastarawah is ‘an island between Damietta 
and Alexandria ... in a lake.’ * According to Abū ’l-Fidā: ‘ When travelling 
west along the coast from Damietta one arrives successively at Burullus, 
Nastaräwah and Rosetta. 35 Ibn Duqmàq informs us that the town lay 
‘ between the sea and the lake which is named after it’ (i.e. Lake Nastarawah, 
now Lake Burullus) By his time (second half of the fourteenth century), 
however, it had become depopulated and was almost totally covered by sand.?* 
The town is referred to in a Judaeo-Arabic letter from the Geniza (written 


20 Ibn Muyassar, "Akhbar Misr, ed. M. H. Massé, Cairo, 1919, 76-7; al-Maqrizi, Itli'àz 
al-Hunafa’, ed. J. Shayyàl, Cairo, 1948, 285, 319. 

21 Ibn ? Muyassar, ibid., 76. 

22 Abū Salih, The churches and monasteries of Egypt and some neighbouring countries, ed. and tr. 
by B. T. A. Evetts, Oxford, 1895, fol. 8a. 

23 Khitat (ed. Wiet), 1, 306. 

24 Mutajaddidät, cited by al-Maqrizi, Khitat (ed. Wiet), 11, 18. 

235 Quwänin, 95, 149, 189, 194. 

26 Khitat (ed. Wiet), 1, 312-13. 

27 Kitab al-Intisár li- Wäsitat 'Igd al-Amsär, Cairo, 1893; it is not included in the list of 
provinces, v, 43, yet towns are enumerated under the rubric of al- Nastaráwiyya, v, 113, 116. 

28 Kitab al- Tuhfa al-Saniyya bi-Asmã al- Bilád al-Misriyya, Cairo, 1898, 137. 

29 al. Qalqashandi, Subh, 1x, 308. 

30 Yäqüt, Mu'jam al-Buldan, ed. F. Wüstenfeld, Leipzig, 1866—73, 1v, 780. 

31 cf. J. Maspéro and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir à la géographie de l Égypte, Cairo, 1919, 
211. 

32 Later called Lake Nastariwah (ef. quotation from Ibn Duqmáq infra) and now known as 
Lake Burullus. 

33 Kitab al-Masälik wa-l-Mamälik, ed. M. J. Goeje ( Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 11), 
Leiden, 1873, 90. 

34 Mu'jam, 1v, 780. 

55 Kitab Taqwim al-Buldän, ed. M. Reinaud, Paris, 1840, 117. 

35 Fntisür, v, 113. 
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89101), but no topographical information is given.*? Apparently Nastarawah 
was the medieval predecessor of present-day Kaum Mastarau.% This is situated 
about 20 miles east of Rosetta, half-way along the tongue of land which extends 
east from the mouth of the Rosetta arm of the Nile between the sea and Lake 
Burullus.*4 We may identify the Fatimid province of al-Nastaräwiyya with the 
strip of land to the north of the lake. Since Ibn Mammati and Ibn Duqmàq 
record as belonging to al-Nastaráwiyya towns which were situated on the east 
bank of the Büghàz al-Burullus, such as Baltim and Burullus, the province 
seems to have included the land on both sides of the Büghäz.4° 

The provinces of al-Buhairah, al-Sharqiyya, al-Gharbiyya, and Alexandria 
are included in the lists of provinces which are datable to the Fátimid period. 
Al-Buhairah in the Fátimid period lay to the west of the Rosetta arm of the 
Nile, extending as far as Alexandria along the coast and as far as al-Tarranah 
to the south.” Al-Maqrizi tells us that at the time of the rawk al-Násiri the 
province of al-Gharbiyya was constituted by the region between the Rosetta 
and Damietta arms.?? This description, however, must be considered as only a 
very general delineation since he also includes al-Manüfiyya and Ushmüm 
Tannàh among the provinces existing at this period. Al- Maniifiyya was situated 
in the south- western area of the region between the two arms of the Nile. 
Ushmüm Tannah, according to al-Maqrizi, was the coastal strip extending from 
Rosetta to Damietta, presumably subsuming the erstwhile province of 
al-Nastaräwiyya. Al-Qalqashandi when describing the administrative districts 
in his day (later Mamlük period) states that al-Gharbiyya was bounded in the 
north by the sea coast between the mouths of the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, without any mention of Ushmüm Tannäh.4 

Al-Sharqiyya lay in the eastern section of the Delta, immediately to the 
east of the provinces of al-Daqahliyya and al-Murtàhiyya, which were situated 
between al-Sharqiyya and the Damietta arm.“ 

The merchants who are referred to in the decree travelled from al-Nastarä- 
wiyya westwards along the coast past the mouth of the Rosetta arm to 
al-Buhaira and Alexandria. To the east they travelled to the shores of 
al-Gharbiyya and al-Sharqiyya. Al-Gharbiyya, at this period, must be assumed 
to have included the coastal region which extended from the east of Lake 
Burullus to the Damietta arm. 


1 verso: 1: The shddd was a military officer, classified by al-Qalqashandi as 
belonging to the ‘arbab al-suyaf ‘ Masters of the Sword °. In a passage from 


37 T-S 10J 11.25, which mentions the murder of a certain Jew in the town, cf. N. Golb, ‘ The 
topography of the Jews of mediaeval Egypt’, JN ES, 33, 1974, 146. There is no evidence of 
Jewish settlement in Nastaräwah in the Middle Ages (ibid.). 

38 Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux, 212. 

3 See A. R. Guest, ‘ The Delta in the Middle Ages ', JR AS, 1912, map. 

40 Qawänin, 05; Intisdr, v, 113. Under the rubric of the province of Jazira Bani Nasr, Ibn 
Mammáti lists the town Bamtim min al-Nastaräwiyya (p. 116). The phrase seems to imply that 
the two provinces were coterminous, This is hardly possible since Jazira Bani Nasr, situated 
on the east bank of the Rosetta arm, extended north only as far as Sà. Ibn Mammáti himself 
refers to the province of Füwah wa- Muzähamiy yatayn (pp. 99, 138, 150, 195), which lay along 
the northern stretches of the east bank of the Rosetta arm and so ‘separated Jazira Bani Nasr 
from al-Nastariwiyya. Evidently the town Bamtim was erroneously identified with the similar 
sounding Baltim. 

41 Abii Salih, Churches, fols. Tb-8a ; al-Maqrizi, Khitat (ed. Wiet), 1, 306. 

42 Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux, 34. 

43 K hitat (ed. Wiet), 1, 312-13. 

44 See Maspéro-Wiet, op. cit., ad locum and Abii Salih, Churches, map. 

35 Subh, 111, 409-10. 

46 of. W, Bjorkman, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Ägypten, Hamburg, 
1928, 99, 102, 162, 164. 
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al-Maqrizi about the method of kharāj collection during the reign of al-Hafiz, 
the shádd is portrayed as a member of the military who gave support to local 
staff in collecting taxes: ‘It was the custom that when four months of the 
kharáji year had elapsed, strong and zealous soldiers, clerks of moral integrity, 
and a Christian clerk were appointed to go into the provinces to collect a third 
of the kharäj . . . when the shadd, the [Christian] clerk and the clerks of moral 
integrity went to collect the third of the money from the district, they summoned 
the cultivators ...’.47 The passage is of particular value since it describes a 
situation which is contemporary with our document. The shádd (or mushidd) 
is mentioned by other Arabic authors in connexion with the "gta. Here also 
he appears to be a military associate who assisted the local staff. It is to be 
presumed that it was his prerogative to use, or at least threaten, physical 
compulsion. 

There is a reference to shadds in decree No. 10 (line 31) of Stern's corpus, 
and they are frequently mentioned in the Mamlük decrees published by Ernst.*? 


1 verso: 5-8: Nastaráwah depended almost totally on fisheries for its livelihood 
since the land of the region was uncultivable. The income from this industry 
was very high. According to Ibn Hawaal, the town used to pay a large gabala 
to the Fatimids.*! Our document refers to the daman of the fisheries. Evidently 
the two terms are being used synonymously to refer to the fixed sum which the 
tax farmers guaranteed to pay to the government. This interchange of 
terminology was a common practice despite the divergence of the two forms of 
tax collection in a few points of technical detail? In the reign of Saladin the 
‘ibra, or yearly assessment, of the town reached the amount of 17,500 dinàrs, 
mainly from fisheries. Saladin established Nastaräwah as a wagf, but the 
damän on the fisheries of Lake Burullus had been reinstituted by the reign of 
al-Sälih Ayyüb, when it was as high as 25,000 dinärs. The magnitude of this 
sum is shown by the fact that the daman of the other Egyptian lakes amounted 
to only 7,000 dinars at the same period.*? 

Whoever entered upon a gabäla or damän contracted to pay a fixed annual 
sum to the state. It has generally been thought that the {aman system ensured 
the government of a regular income irrespective of fluctuations in the taxes 
which were collected.9 According to al-Qalqashandi, dämins in Egypt had to 
guarantee the payment of the contracted sum even if this resulted in con- 
siderable losses for themselves.’ Our document shows that in reality this 
guarantee was not always met if sufficient taxes were not collected. The failure 
on the part of the dämins in al-Nastaráwiyya to pay the full amount of the 
damän was detrimental to the finances of the state (mal al-diwän). The cause 


47 Khitat (Büláq), 1, 405 (cited by H. Rabie, The financial system of Egypt, Oxford, 1972, 151). 
The same passage, with slight changes, occurs in al-Nibulsi’s Kitab Tajrid sayf al-himma, 
cf. C. Cahen, ‘ Histoires coptes d'un cadi médiéval: extraits du Kitab tadjrid saif al-himma 
li'stikhrádj mà fi dhimmat al-Dhimma’, BIF AO, vix, 1960, 144-5. 

48 Al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332), Nihäyat al-arab fi funün al-adab, Cairo, 1931, vri, 298; 
alSubki (d. 771/1370), Mu‘id al-ni‘am wa-mubid al-niqam, Leiden, 1908, 41-2; cf. Rabie, 
op. cit.. 66-7. 

39 Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters, Wiesbaden, 1960; see index. 

50 Ibn Hawqal, Masālik, 90; Ibn Duqmàq, Zntisár, v, 113; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, II, 308. 

5! ibid, 

82 F, Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic period, Copenhagen, 1950, 97 ; C. Cahen, art. 
* Bayt al-Mal’, 27 (2nd ed.). 

53 Rabie, op. cit., 88 and idem, al-Nuzum al- Màliyya fi Misr zaman al- Ayyübiyyin, Cairo, 
1964, 52. 

54 Cahen, ibid. 

55 Subh, IM, 470. 
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of this default was that the activities of fishermen who were not their tenants 
(mu‘dmalihim) were evidently reducing the catch of those who paid tax on the 
fish. The decree commands the authorities to rectify the situation and ensure 
that the dämins pay their dues to the amount of the fixed sum. 


1 verso: 8: lt is not clear precisely which government office is meant by 
al-diwün. Since we have no knowledge of a diwûn which had specific responsi- 
bility for taxes on fisheries, perhaps we should interpret this as the central 
diwûn al-mäl or fiscus. 


2 verso: 4: The diwûn which is referred to has a suffix pronoun linking it to 
* their province ' a malihim, 2 recto: 7), i.e. al-Nastaräwivya. Here it must be 
the regional diwdn which is intended, presumably the diwdn al-thughir (Office 
of the Frontiers) which, according to al-Qalqashandi, dealt with the affairs of 
Alexandria, Damietta, Nastarawah, Burullus and al-Farama. The regional 
diwäns were mainly concerned with the inspection of outstanding accounts. 


II. Diplomatic 
1. Format and script 

Our document differs in several features of its physical format from the 
extant Fatimid decrees which are known to have been issued by the Chancery. 

It is written on a sheet of paper which has been folded down the centre to 
form two conjoined leaves. The text covers the recto and verso of leaf 1 and 
thenceforth the recto and verso of leaf 2. Careful examination of the sheet 
reveals perforations along the fold, which indicate that it was originally bound 
up with other leaves in a codex. It appears that copies of decrees were kept in 
registers which were in the form of volumes, analogous to the registers of the 
Roman and papal Chanceries, and those of the royal Chanceries of Western 
Europe in the later Middle Ages. Presumably this is what is referred to by the 
term shakka in the passages “quoted from Ibn al-Sayrafi above on p. 2.7 By 
contrast, the original decrees published by Stern are all written on long scrolls 
(the longest is No. 10, ‘ c. 10 metres °) which are made up of a number of sheets 
glued together. The texts of the documents only cover the recto. 

The great length of the original decrees was occasioned by the wide spaces 
which were left between the lines.** This feature was characteristic of documents 
emanating from the Fatimid Chancery. The lines of our document are normally 
spaced. 

The script used is similar to the Chancery hand of the extant decrees. Stern 
tentatively identifies this as the sort called thuluth. Furthermore, the lines in 
both the original decrees and the copy exhibit a slight upward slant, the last 
word being frequently written above the line. Also there is in both a tendency 
to elongate a final nûn, lam, or ya’ which occurs in the last word of the line. 
The closing few words of the copy were written vertically in the right-hand 
margin of 2 verso through exigencies of space. 

We may conclude from these observations that C thancery copies of Fatimid 
decrees were written in registers and composed in a much smaller format than 
were the originals. The script of the original documents, however, was imitated 
by the copyist. 


55 Subh, 11r, 495. 

°? shakka = ‘to string together’, cf. Dozy, Supplément, s.v. The corresponding passage in 
al-Qalqashandi (1, 136) uses the term 'idbàra : dabara = ‘to stitch leaves of a book together '. 

58 No space, however, was left between the basmala and the beginning of the text. 3 1 
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2. Preliminary matter 

In the top left-hand eorner of leaf 1 recto there is written, in a smaller hand 
than the rest of the document, an abstract of the dispositio of the decree. It 
opens directly with rusima (it has been decreed) without a preceding basmala. 
In this respect it resembles the ‘ short" Fatimid decrees which were written as 
endorsements on the reverse of petitions. In the extant examples 5* these 
consist of two versions which are written side by side on the same document. 
The version on the right-hand side, written with a fine pen, is a short summary 
of the decision which was taken with regard to the petition. The note on the 
left-hand side, in a larger and bolder hand, is a reproduction of the version 
on the right-hand side with the addition of the necessary formalities of 
diplomatic etiquette such as honorific titles and invocations. 

The opening words of the endorsements in the two published documents 
are difficult to decipher, yet the reading of the versions on at least the right- 
hand side seems to be rusima.® The difficulty in the reading is caused by the 
fact that the word in both cases is written in the form of a stylized cipher. It is 
interesting to note that a cipher of similar form is used to write the same word 
in our text. In the Ayyübid period, also, short decrees on the reverse of petitions 
characteristically open with rusima.*! By the Mamlük period this verb was 
commonly employed in the opening formulary of decrees which were issued in 
the form of an independent document.? The basmala is omitted in short 
decrees from the Fatimid, Ayyübid, and Mamlük periods. This practice is 
mentioned in the literary sources, e.g. al-Qalqashandi: ‘They (— the Chancery 
secretaries in former and modern times) have adopted the practice of dropping 
it (= the basmala) from the beginning of tawáqi' and small decrees (maräsim 
sighär) such as are written on the backs of petitions and the like.’ 9? 

In several points, therefore, the initial abstract in our document is formally 
similar to the endorsements of the extant Fatimid petitions. 

In the Mamlük period the inclusion of an abstract in the top margin (turra) 
was a common feature of the original decrees which were issued by the 
Chancery.9* 

The purpose of the abstract was doubtless to assist the archivist. When 
describing the copying of manshürs (the category of document to which our 
decree belongs, v. infra), Ibn al-Sayrafi makes no mention of such a summary. 
He states (p. 142) that the procedure of the copyist is to ‘ write at the top: 
Copy of such-and-such a letter, going out at such-and-such a time, giving full 
date: day, month, and year’. With the exception of the word ‘copy’ 
(nuskhatuhu) at the end of the copyist's initial notes, none of this information 
appears at the top of our document. 

The abstract is followed on the next line by the heading ‘ Gracious decree ' 
(manshür karim). This starts by the right margin and is aligned with the 
beginning of the lines of the main text. The term manshür in the Fatimid period 
referred to a decree issued in response to a petition which was left open and 
delivered to the beneficiaries instead of being sealed and sent to the authorities 


59 Stern, ‘ Three petitions ' (No. III); Richards, ‘ A Fatimid petition’. 

99 of, Richards, ibid., 153. 

61 cf. the reverse of documents Nos. II and III of Stern's ° Petitions from the Ayyübid period ', 
27. 

& cf, H. Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sullansurkunden des Sinai- Klosters, pp. xxv-xxvi. 

53 Subh, vı, 220 (cited by Richards, ibid., 154). 

*! cf, the decrees published by Ernst; also the document edited by Professor Wansbrough : 
< A Mamlük commercial treaty concluded with the Republic of Florence 849/1489 ”, and the texts 
referred to on p. 70 there. This feature of the Mamlük decree is described by al-Qalqashandi, 
Subh, x1, 107-12. 
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whom it concerned." Some of the extant Fatimid decrees begin with the word 
manshür as the head noun in a nominal phrase standing in syntactic isolation 
at the onset of the text (e.g. Nos. 8, 10). The same construction is also attested 
in an Ayyübid decree.® In all these cases, however, the noun is followed by the 
name and full intitulatio of the issuer of the decree, which may extend to over 
ten lines. It is reasonable to suspect, therefore, that the phrase manshür karim 
in our document is the result of reduction by the copyist of an opening section 
which was originally of similar form and length. This was motivated by the 
desire to keep the copy to a small format. The fact that this phrase did not 
reproduce the original wording of the text is also suggested by its placement 
above the heading of ‘ copy ' (1 recto: 8), i.e. outside of the copied text. 

According to al-Qalqashandi it was the practice in his time for Chancery 
clerks to use the adjective karim to qualify documents issued by high dignitaries 
of state but not those issued by the ruler. The modifier sharif was reserved 
for the lattery category." This practice is indeed observed in the surviving 
Mamlük Chancery documents. The same could not have been true in the 
Fatimid Chancery, since our decree was clearly issued by the caliph. There 
are, moreover, examples from other Fatimid documents of adjectives derived 
from the root k-r-m which are used as honorifics accompanying the mention of 
the caliphs or documents issued by them.” 

The phrase manshür karim is then modified on the next line by the relative 
clause: ‘which was headed by the pure motto’. This is followed on the 
subsequent line by a copy of the motto, written on the left-hand side of the page. 
The formula thabata bi-'a'làhu al-‘aläma ..., which is used by the copyist to 
introduce the validating ‘aläma is also found in a clerical note on the reverse 
of an Ayyübid petition.” This is a report by a clerk of the result of a search 
in the archives for a decree which had been issued eleven years previously. He 
reproduces the text of the decree, adding at the beginning the statement: 
thabata bi-'a'láhu al-‘alama al-‘aliyya al-malakiyya al-‘adiliyya khallada allah 
sultänah ‘ headed by the exalted motto of al-Malik al-‘Adil—may God prolong 
his might’. We may suppose that he was reproducing the words of the 
archivist’s copy of the decree, which had an opening formula similar to that of 
our document. It was the practice of the copyist, therefore, at least in the case 
of dispositive documents, not only to reproduce the mark of validation of the 
original document, the ‘aläma, but also to add a specific statement to the 
effect that the original bore it.” 

Reference to the ‘aldma in the text of original decrees does not occur before 
the Ayyübid period. In decrees of this era the officials who are instructed to 


$5 cf. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 85-90. The phrase 'amri-hi bi ... tiläwatihi in our decree 
(2 recto : 2) and the use of the same verb in the manshür quoted by al-Qalgashandi which was 
alluded to above (n. 16) suggest that manshirs were sometimes read out in public. 

¢ S. M. Stern, ‘ Two Ayyübid decrees from Sinai’, No. I. 

8? Subh, vi, 187. 

68 cf, the documents published by Ernst, in which karim only occurs as an epithet of a high 
dignitary or as a modifier of a word referring to his ordinance (11/64; VII/3; XI/16; XIII/C10; 
XIX/38; LXXVI/24; LII/15; LVII/3, 8; LX/16; LXIII/19, 24; LXV/14, 23, 42; 
LXVI/12, 18; LXIX/13, 19). 

6° e.g. decree No. 4, lines 1 ('ába ihi al-kiräm), 8 (sijillät mukarrama), 9 ('asláfihi al-kirám). 

70 Stern, ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period’, No. III, 26-7. 

71 For the use of the verb thabata with the same meaning, cf. al-‘Asqalani, Fath 'l- Bari, 1v, 
Cairo, 1929-30, 2: thabata 'l-basmala liljami‘ * the basmala heads the whole text’. 

*? Tt is worth noting that archival copies made in other medieval Chanceries did not always 
reproduce the mark of validation of the original documents. In the Byzantine Chancery, for 
instance, the copyist faithfully transcribed all the details of the original except the signature of 
the ruler, cf. F. Dolger and J. Karayannopulos, Byzantinische Urkundentehre: Die Kaiser. 
urkunden, München, 1968, 131. 
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execute the decision of the sultan are sometimes exhorted in the corroboratio 
towards the end of the document to rely upon ‘ the noble signature above 8 
Stern hypothesized that this was a legacy of Seljüq Chancery practice trans- 
mitted to the Ayyübids through the intermediary of the Zengids.*4 

In Mamlük decrees the ‘alama is referred to both in an introductory phrase 
at the head of the document and also in the corroboratio at the end.” 

The motto al-hamdu lillahi rabbi l/alaminin, which occurs in our document, 
was used by all the caliphs of the Fatimid dynasty.'* Below the ‘aläma in the 
middle of the page is written the word nuskhatuhu (‘ its copy °) and following 
this is the verbatim reproduction of the decree. 


3. Expositio 

The text of the decree begins with the expositio. The extant decrees usually 
include before the expositio a segment enumerating some general principles of 
government which motivated the decree (arenga). It is possible that an 
analogous section was contained in the original decree from which our document 
was copied. Such a section of verbose generalities which did not form part of 
the main substance of the decree was quite understandably omitted in the copy, 
sinee, as we have seen, every effort was made in the copying process to reduce 
the original document to a small format. 

The expositio in our text extends from 1 recto: 9-1 verso: 8. It recapitu- 
lates the grievances contained in the petition in response to which the decree 
was issued and intimates that these have come to the notice of the * Commander 
of the Faithful'. The entire segment is subordinated under the initial con- 
junction lamma (‘when’). Several of Stern’s decrees have an expositio of a 
similar structure (e.g. Nos. 4, 6, and 10). In all cases, however, the lamma is 
linked to a previous arenga with the conjunction wa- (No. 6 also has the 
anaphoric phrase li-dhdlika immediately after the conjunction). This linking 
element was probably contained in the original of our document but was 
dispensed with by the copyist on account of the omission of the arenga. 

The VIITth form intahä is used as the passive equivalent of the IVth form 
'anhà ( to report’). The IVth form is generally employed in petitions of the 
Fatimid, Ayyübid, and Mamlük periods to announce the petitioner's grievances. 
The basic formula is usually : al-mamlük yugabbil al-'ard . . . wa-ywnhi . . . * The 
slave kisses the earth and reports . . .' or, in the plural, al-mamalik yuqabbilüna 
al-'ard ... wa-yunhiina.” The VIIIth form, therefore, is to be translated ‘it 
has been reported 8 


4. Dispositio 
Lines 1 verso : 8-2 verso : 2 contain the dispositio of the decree. This begins 
with a preliminary expression of displeasure with the state of affairs which is 


73 cf. Stern, ‘Two Ayyübid decrees’, No. I; idem, ' Petitions from the Ayyübid period ’, 
reverse of No. II. 

74° Two Ayyübid decrees ’, 16. 

75 ef., for instance, the Sinai decrees edited by Ernst. 

78 cf. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 127 ff. In the extant decrees the ‘aläma is always written between 
the first and second lines of the text. 

77 cf, Stern, ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period’, idem, ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid 
period '; idem, ‘ Petitions from the Mamlük period ', BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 233-76; Richards, 
‘A Fatimid petition’; idem, ‘A Mamlük petition and a report from the Diwan al-Jaysh’, 
BSOAS, xu, 1, 1977, 1-14. 

78 For a parallel usage of the verb intahd, cf. the document quoted by al-Qalqashandi, Subh, 
X, 458. The extant decrees Nos. 6 and 8 contain the passive form 'unAiya at the beginning of the 
expositio. 
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described in the expositio (ankara . . . ' he (the caliph) was displeased with . . .’). 
A similar transitional segment is found in decree No. 8 of Stern’s corpus 
Cankarnä dhálika ‘ala mu‘tamidihi wa-dhamamnä-hu min qasd qasidihi— we 
were displeased with those who perpetrated such things and blamed the 
behaviour of those who were responsible for it’, IL 27 -8). Then follows the 
dispositio proper, opening with the words ' his ‘exalted order was issued to 
write this open decree '. A closely related formula introduces the dispositio of 
most of Stern’s decrees. The requirement for the decree to be read publicly 
(tiläwatihi) is a peculiarity of our document. 


5. Final injunction 

This segment (2 verso : 2-9) exhorts the officials concerned to obediently 
execute the instructions which are contained in the dispositio. The opening 
words of the corresponding section in decree No. 6 of Stern’s corpus (issued by 
al-Hafiz, 530/1136) are similar to the phraseology of our document (wal-ya‘tamid 
dl-'amir al-mwayyad al-mukhtàr . . . al-‘amal bi-dhalika). 


6. Instructions regarding registration 

Directions are given for the decree to be registered in various government 
offices before it is delivered (2 verso: 10-Margin: 1). Similar instructions are 
found within the text of some of Stern's documents. The verb thabata (and its 
transitive form 'athbata), which our decree uses to express the process of 
registration, frequently occurs in other documents with the same meaning." 
It is stipulated that the decree should be registered in the 02:02 al-nazar (the 
office of supervision), which was responsible for the supervision of the out- 
standing accounts of the various financial d?wüns, and also ‘where such 
documents are registered ° (bi-haythu yuthbatu mithlu-hu). The latter type of 
instruction, which does not specify the names of the relevant diwans occurs in 
decrees Nos. 3 and 7 of Stern's corpus. Equivalent phrases are also attested in 
Ayyübid and Mamlük decrees and in documents reproduced in the literary 
sources, 8® 


7. Date 

The text closes with the date (21 Rajab 528/18 May 1133). In the extant 
decrees the date is followed by the hamdala (al-hamdu lillahi wahdahu), the 
tasliya (blessing on the Prophet), and the hasbala (hasbund allah wa-ni^ma 
al-wakil). All these are omitted in our document. When discussing the hamdala 
al-Qalqashandi quotes Ibn Shith, of the Ayyübid period, who states that the 
formula was omitted in endorsements of petitions. Al-Qalqashandi adds that 
in his time (Mamlük period) the formula was generally omitted in unimportant 
documents and that in such documents the basmala was also usually dropped © 
(note that our document has no basmala). The two other closing formulae, the 
tasliya and the hasbala, were evidently also regarded as unnecessary for archival 
copies. 


8. Authentication of the copy 
This is signalled by a mark made at the beginning of the text, above the 
heading ‘ manshär karim’. It is possible that it represents the word sakka, 


79 of. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 168. 
8° cf, Stern, ‘ Petitions from the Ayyiibid period’, p. 30, n. 89; idem, Fatimid decrees, 168. 
81 Subh, vi, 266 (cited by Stern, Fatimid decrees, 120). 
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which is often used to authenticate Arabic documents. Presumably it was 
written by the supervisor of the Chancery (mutawalli diwûn al-ras@ i) or by 
his assistant, but we have no specific reference to this practice in the literary 
sources. With regard te original outgoing manshürs, Ibn al-Sayrafi tells us 
(p. 114) that the supervisor of the Chancery would authenticate them by writing 
the date with his own hand. Stern’s decrees, however, show that this practice 
was not always observed. According to Ibn al-Sayrafi, the main duty of the 
Chancery supervisor was ‘to examine sills, manshürs, safe-conducts, and 
whatever else is comprehended under the name of correspondence. He must be 
as thorough as possible to ensure that no inaccuracies, mistakes, or changes 
occur in the writings of his diwdn’ (pp. 109-11). Likewise it was the duty of 
his assistant to ‘ examine all items of correspondence—diplomas of appointment, 
letters and other writings—so that the supervisor of the diwän need not occupy 
himself with these matters (when he has business elsewhere)’ (p. 136). It is 
quite likely, therefore, that our document would have been checked by the 
supervisor, or his assistant. One may even surmise that the insertion between 
2 verso: 2 and 2 verso: 4 was a correction made during this examination.*! 

Having established that the text of the copy reproduces the original 
document from the expositio to the date, we must return to the problem of 
whether this is a transcript of the exact wording of the original or whether it 
has been abridged. There are two considerations which suggest that the wording 
of the original has been preserved. Firstly the text, especially the dispositio, 
contains several redundant phrases which were evidently employed for literary 
embellishment (e.g. hàm:la bad@i‘ahum wa-miüsaqa matajirahum ; mahzür ... 
‘alayhi wa-mamnü' minhu). Since there was a concern to keep the copy to a 
small format, a copyist who had freedom to abridge the text would surely have 
omitted at least the semantically redundant second member of these parallelistic 
collocations. Secondly, the length of the text in our document from the expositio 
to the date formula (33 lines) is approximately the same as that of the corre- 
sponding span of text in the extant original decrees issued by the Fatimid 
Chancery at the time of al-Hafiz (No. 3, 26 lines (6-31); No. 4, 31 lines (8-38, 
final injunctions missing); No. 5, 32 lines (1-32, part of expositio missing) ; 
No. 6, 30 lines (6-35). 


Summary 

The following is a brief recapitulation of the procedure which has been 
reconstructed above for the copying of manshürs in the Fatimid Chancery. 

The copy of the decree is written in a register book. The format of the 
original is greatly reduced. This is achieved partially through a more compressed 
lay-out. The lines are spaced close together and the leaves of the register 
written on both sides. Space is also saved by omission of the prolix intitulatio 
of the issuer of the document and also by removal of the arenga. The text 
does not open with the basmala. In the top left-hand corner there is written an 
abstract of the dispositio of the decree. A clause confirming that the ‘aläma 


82 The same mark appears several times in another Geniza fragment (T-S Ar. 40.55). 

83 For these members of the personnel of the Fatimid Chancery, cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi, Qanin, 
108-16, 135-6. 

84 cf. the remarks of Ibn Mammáti (early Ayyübid period) with regard to the näsikh (copyist) 
in the diwäns: ' When he writes in the copy what is not in the original, he is instructed to 
correct it ’ (Qawdnin, 302). Note also the following passage in Ibn al-Sayrafi (p. 108) relating to 
the summarizing of the content of incoming letters: ' The clerk summarizes them on the recto 
of the leaf, then he hands them to the supervisor who compares it with the original. If he finds 
that the clerk has omitted anything, he reprimands the clerk for his negligence so that he will 
be careful in future.’ 
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of the issuer appeared on the original document is added at the beginning of the 
text and this is followed by a copy of the ‘aldma itself. Then the copy of the 
main body of the document is given, starting with the expositio and closing 
with the date. The final hamdala, tasliya, and hasbala are omitted. An 
authentication mark is then added at the top of the text, presumably by the 
supervisor of the Chancery or his assistant. Finally, the extant decrees show 
that the copyist would sometimes write an annotation upon the original 
document stating that it had been copied.f5 


85 cf, Stern, Fatimid decrees, 167. 
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The five Arabic documents published here are part of a collection of Arabic 
and Uighur legal texts from the Yarkand oasis (modern Chinese Turkestan) 
where they were discovered in a garden outside the city of Yarkand in 1911. 
We shall briefly retrace their history here : according to Denison Ross, who is the 
only source of information on the origin of the documents, the original texts, 
after their discovery, were transmitted to the then consul-general in Káigar, 
Sir George Macartney, who forwarded them to India where they were finally 
kept by the Indian director-general of archaeology.! Recent attempts to recover 
the originals which are probably still in India have yielded no results. There 
seems little hope of finding them again at the moment. 

However, Denison Ross took photographs of the documents, most of which 
are now kept in the 8.0.4.8. Library in London. The documents, when they 
were discovered in Yàrkand, consisted of fifteen pieces, seven in Arabic and 
eight in Turkish, the latter being written either in Arabic (five) or in Uighur 
characters (three).? It seems that Ross kept the photographs of the five Turkish 
documents in Arabic script and two of the Arabic documents which are not to 
be found now in the S.O.A.S. collection. One of the Turkish documents in 
Arabie script kept by Ross was translated into English by Vladimir Minorsky 
from a copy of the text accompanied by a Persian translation by Ross's munsi. 
Minorsky, who worked only on this secondary material, reserved the edition of 
the text until the moment when the original or a photograph of it would be 
available.? 

What is now left of the Yärkand collection is the five Arabic documents 
presented here, as well as the three Turkish texts in Uighur script. The latter, 
published by S. Tekin in 1975,4 have recently been re-edited with a commentary, 
together with Minorsky’s text, by Marcel Erdal. This re-edition is based, 
among other things, on the notes of the late Sir Gerard Clauson who had worked 
on the Yàrkand collection in 1968, both on the Turkish documents in Uighur 
script and on the Arabic ones published here (with the exception of no. I). 
Clauson's notes, including his interpretation of Minorsky's text, were finally 
transferred to Professor V. L. Ménage who suggested in 1982 that all the 
remaining documents from the Yáàrkand collection in London should be 
published. 

Two of the Arabic documents published here have been edited before, one 
by Barthold in 1923 (our text I), the other one by Tekin in 1979 (our text III). 
Barthold was mainly interested in the historical information which the text 
yielded on the Tamgäë Bugra Qara Häqän, Abū ‘Ali Hasan b. Sulayman, to 


1 Note by Denison Ross added to Barthold’s article Bughra Khan, 158. 

? Ross, ibid. 

? Minorsky, 192 ff. 

‘Tekin, Şinasi: ' Bilinen en eski Islami Türkçe metinler ', Selçuklu Araştırmalar Dergisi, 4, 
1975, 157-86. 

5 Erdal, ‘ The Turkish Yärkand documents’, see BSOAS, xvi, 2, 1984, 260-301. 

* I should like to express my gratitude to Professor Victor L. Ménage for having entrusted 
me with the task of editing the five documents presented here. For details on the Turkish texts 
see Erdal’s publication. References to Clauson’s notes on the Arabic Yarkand documents will 
subsequently be marked CI. 

? Barthold, Bughra Khan. 

8 Tekin, Qarahänid Document. 
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whom the Qüdâtqü Bilik was dedicated, while Tekin concentrated his work 
on the witnesses’ section which is in Turkish and partly written in Uighur seript. 
It seemed advisable to re-edit these two documents here, together with the other 
three currently available Arabic Yarkand deeds, all the more so since Tekin’s 
reading of the text has some lacunae and requires several amendments. 

To complete this brief survey of the Yarkand collection, I shall also draw 
attention to the publication of three further Arabic deeds from Yarkand which 
were discovered at about the same time. They were handed over to Paul 
Pelliot and then published by Cl. Huart in 1914 (without facsimiles).? 

Islamic Turkestan has always been—and still is—above all a field of 
Turcology, though the region has appeared in Islamic historical sources ever 
since its Islamization. Arabic studies are rarely concerned with those marginal 
regions where the Arabic language, confined to special fields and to educated, 
socially high-ranking people, was not of prime importance. The Yarkand texts 
are surely of greater interest to Turcologists than to Arabists as they are 
relatively early and of central importance in the field of Turcology, None the 
less, they should also be considered in an Islamic context, especially in view of 
Islamic legal practice, on aspects of which they throw some interesting light. 

All the documents at present known from Yarkand, that is, the S.0.A.5. 
collection together with Minorsky’s text and Huart’s three Arabic deeds, cover 
the years 473-529/1080-1135. The texts thus concern the Qaräkhänid period 
and the geographical region where the dynasty’s Eastern branch was in power. 
The history of the Qarakhanids, the first dynasty to govern a Turkish Islamic 
state, is still difficult to retrace, given the relative shortage of historical sources 
in comparison with other periods and regions. Our documents are unfortu- 
nately not of a nature to fill these lacunae as they do not deal with dynastic 
matters at all (with the exception of the Qarakhanid rulers mentioned in no. Î). 
The documents we have consist mostly of land sale contracts and three court 
orders concerning property rights, the division of an inheritance, and an 
appointment to guardianship. Thus they belong to the kind of deeds which are 
conventionally named private documents. For the time being, there is no 
definition of this term which is wholly satisfactory in the framework of Islamic 
law. Documents may be classified either according to the authority issuing 
them (diplomatie point of view) or to the nature of the affairs and persons 
involved (legal point of-view). Private documents, in contrast to state decrees, 
would therefore, depending on the point of view adopted, either be issued by a 
judge or notary, or be concerned with private persons’ affairs." As for the 
Yarkand documents, the diplomatic definition based on the issuing authority is 
inadequate insofar as some of the documents have been written in the absence of 
any legal authority whatsoever. The legal definition would therefore be more 
appropriate here, as the affairs dealt with by the Yarkand texts do indeed only 
concern private persons and obviously have nothing to do with the ruling 
dynasty or government. This also explains why the documents give little or no 
information on the political history of the period. 


? Huart, Trois actes notariés de Yárkand. 

19 The basic work for the Qaräkhänid period is still Barthold, Turkestan (1928), to which O. 
Pritsak’s studies should be added. The latter has furnished a synthesis of Qaräkhänid history in 
Islam Ansiklopedisi, art. ‘ Karahanlılar’. An updated version of it is given by C. E. Bosworth 
in the new Encyclopaedia of Islam, avt. * Ilek- Khans’. 

31 For the notion of private documents and their value as historical sources as well as further 
references, see both my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 2-3, and Rédaction des actes 
privés, 160 and 163. 
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External characteristics, language, grammar 

The Arabic Yarkand documents ! are comparatively well preserved. Texts 
I and V have several little holes, texts II and V are damaged at the top. Only 
document IV is fragmentary, part of the top and the whole lower part having 
gone, but if we compare it with the other Arabic documents it would appear 
that not too much of the actual text is missing. What is left of text IV is enough 
in any case to make clear the matter dealt with. On the other hand, worn 
places and stains make the deciphering and reading of the texts difficult. 

As the originals of the Arabic documents are not available, we cannot 
unfortunately give any precise information on their external characteristics 
(size, paper quality, ink, etc.). Nevertheless, the photographs clearly show the 
traces of horizontal folding of the paper, i.e. in the direction of the written lines, 
thus indicating the manner in which these deeds were kept: starting at the 
bottom, they were rolled and then pressed flat. In this way, the top of the 
document ending the roil is the part most exposed and therefore likely to be 
damaged, as is shown by our documents II and V. Needless to say, that damage 
is sometimes considerable ; the beginnings of the text of numerous Islamic deeds 
folded in this way have tears and holes in them or are missing altogether in some 
cases. The habit of folding important documents into this kind of small roll is 
attested among the Uighurs of Central Asia 13 as well as in the Islamic Near 
East. The Arabic papyri from Egypt, on the other hand, are examples of other 
ways of folding and lacing documents for preservation. 

The Arabic Yärkand documents are all written in cursive script (nashi). 
When the document is certified by a judge, there is the ‘aldma written above the 
text of the deed and a remark below it certifying the validity of the document. 
Witnesses’ attestations are also placed below the text of the document or, if it is 
certified, below the certification. No seals were used. 

Since we do not have the originals, we do not know if anything was written 
on the backs of our documents. Short notes specifying the contents of contracts 
were often written on the back of documents to make their identification easier 
where necessary. This practice, as far as we know from other contracts, was 
also followed in the Yarkand oasis.!? 

The language of the five documents published here is Arabic which un- 
disputedly dominated the legal administration of the entire Islamic world 
during the Middle Ages. It was the religion of Islam founded on the Arabic 
language which gave birth to the Islamic legal system; logically, Arabic also 
became the legal language of Islamized countries. In the field of legal adminis- 


1? Cl. remarks in his notes on the Arabic texts: ‘ These texts are physically in a worse condi- 
tion than the Uygur ones, with stains and worn places on some of them, and the scripts, which 
tend to be idiosyncratic and spidery, are difficult to read... Most of the documents are 
completely or almost completely without dots. We are therefore confronted with the same 
difficulty as with the Uygur decuments, if you know what a sentence is about it is probably fairly 
easy to read, if you don’t it verges on the impossible.’ 

9 Hamilton, 20-27. 

For example the documents found in the Safavid sanctuary of Ardabil (Azerbaydjan), 
were kept in rolls, see G. Herrmann, ‘ Urkundenfunde in Ázarbüygàn ’, Archdologische Mittei- 
lungen aus Iran, N.S., 4, 1971, 249. 

18 Grohmann, 126-7, and CPR, mx, 75-76. 

18 Documents I and II; the certification of the fragmentary text IV has not been preserved. 

17 It is attested in Huart’s documents from Yarkand. Clarke, 221-2, supposes that most of 
the Uighur legal contracts alse had such notes on the back ; examples are to be found in Hamilton, 
42--3, and Zieme, 297, For the Arabic papyri see Grohmann, 121. Similar short indications of the 
contents written on the back of documents, but a long time after their composition, are known 
from the Ardabil contracts where they served for the purpose of registering the existing deed ; 
see my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 61. 
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tration, Arabic progressively supplanted the national languages and scripts of 
the regions conquered by Islam, which adopted the Arabic language together 
with the new religion and the legal system issuing from it. The progress of 
Arabic in the legal field is thus one criterion which helps us to determine the 
different degrees of Islamization of a country. 

The Yarkand documents at present available enables us to observe more 
closely the process of Islamization of this region over several decades. Yarkand 
became Islamic by the end of the tenth century.18 The oldest deeds from 
Yärkand which are published date from 473-483/1080—1090,!? that is, eighty 
to ninety years after the Yarkand region embraced Islam. These documents, 
while preserving the Turkish language and Uighur script, present a great 
number of Islamic elements. It should be emphasized that the latter are not 
limited to the use of Arabic and Persian legal terms, but involve other and by 
far more essential features such as the adoption of the Islamic dating system and 
the structure of the texts of deeds, which I shall discuss in detail later. Thus the 
Turkish deeds were drawn up within a milieu which, if not yet wholly Islamic, 
was at least in process of Islamization. At any rate, they fundamentally differ 
from Uighur private documents drawn up in the Eastern non-Islamic regions of 
Central Asia which are modelled rather on Chinese types of contracts. From 
489/1096 2° onwards, most Yärkand documents are drawn up in the Arabic 
language and script. The use of Turkish and Uighur script only appears in the 
attestations of the witnesses : some of them kept their national Turkish language 
and script while others wrote in Arabic?! Deeds in Turkish but with Arabie 
script represent, to a certain extent, a transitional phase between the two types 
of documents just mentioned, i.e. Turkish in Uighur script and entirely Arabic. 
In this third kind of deed, although the Arabic script as well as the basic consti- 
tuents of Islamic legal documents have been adopted, the Arabic language is 
still rejected in favour of Turkish. So far we have only one deed of this kind, 
dating from 515/1121; the other four which were discovered in Yarkand 
having disappeared from the S.O.A.S. collection, their dates are unknown. 
This development, of course, cannot have been a linear one. Though detailed 
evidence from Yarkand is still lacking, we must presuppose some overlaps, i.e. 
the use of more than one type of document at the same time, until the purely 
Islamic type in Arabic language and script finally dominated in the legal field. 
The evidence provided by the available Yàrkand documents, however, illus- 
trates to a certain extent, although not exhaustively, the increasing influence 
and final adoption of Islamic legal practice in the Yarkand oasis. At the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century the far-reaching influence of Islam appears to have 
penetrated the whole legal administration system. This is suggested by a few 
hints in the Arabic Yàrkand documents concerning title and appointment of 
judges which were apparently well adapted to Islamic legal theory.?* 

While a knowledge of Arabie was indispensable for people working in the 
legal field, the Turkish population of the Yärkand oasis knew little or no Arabic, 
except for a few stereotyped phrases occurring in the testimonies of the wit- 
nesses. The legal procedure in court or in a notary's office was therefore held in 
Turkish whereas the corresponding document was written in Árabic. This is 


18 Huart, 609. 

1? Erdal, texts I-IV. 

20 The oldest Arabic document from Yärkand is, for the time being, Huart’s text I. 
21 Our documents III and V and Huart’s documents H and III. 

22 Erdal, text VI. 

23 See commentary to document I, L 3. 
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illustrated by our document ITI (1. 22) and two other Yarkand contracts *4 which 
state that the Arabic deed was afterwards read to the persons concerned in a 
language which they knew and understood, that is, of course, in Turkish. 

In the Arabic documents published here, diacritical signs are only used 
sporadically which is a current phenomenon in Islamic notarial practice. Their 
frequency in a given document depends to a great extent on the scribe himself 
and on his personal preferences,’ One example is document II in which 
diacritical signs are relatively frequent in comparison with the other four deeds, 
no doubt due to the scribe's personal inclinations. 

Dots are extremely scarce in our documents. Other diacritical signs (hamza, 
madda, taSdid, etc.) as well as vocalization are generally lacking. The only 
exceptions are to be found in the above mentioned document IT: vocalic signs 
in m (I. 8), ترک‎ (l. 15) and کب‎ (certification by the judge, 1. 2), hamza in 

at (l. 18); there is also a tasdid in السلاحى‎ (doc. L, l. 18). There are also, and again 
nosti d in document II, some so-called differential signs. These are signs which 
the scribes were free to use to differentiate between two letters having: the same 
form and only differing from one another by diacritical dots. The differential 
sign is normally added to that letter which has no diacritical dot. In document 
IT, the scribe thus puts a dot below the letters dal and sad to distinguish them 
from dal and dad respectively. In the same way, he adds three dots below the 
sin to differentiate it S Sin. Some examples are: حدوده‎ del (|. 14), وصياه‎ 
(l. 12), zb s (Il. 3, 18), يوييف‎ (IL 13, 15, 17), الياس‎ (l. 19), otli (I. 16); in 
document IV: ses (l 5). Similarly, the scribe of document III adds a fa’ 


above the same letter in the word الان‎ (1. 16). Various forms of differential 
signs appear in the Arabic papyri 25 as well as in the Ardabil contracts.” 

The language of the Yarkand documents does not always follow the gram- 
matical rules of classical Arabic, if we take these as standard. Islamic private 
documents frequently contain ‘ mistakes ’ or rather orthographic and grammati- 
cal deviations from the classical language. It is not astonishing that similar 
phenomena occur in the Arabic Yarkand deeds. As for orthography, tà' marbüta 
can be replaced by td’ tawila:  تبيط‎ for ib (TL l. 12) and cx! for ابنة‎ (II, 
l. 13), or even by alif mamdüda: t! for “il (IL, l. 8). Alif al-wiqáya is 
lacking in 5,5 (V, 1. 17). Grammatical deviations mostly concern the determi- 
nation of nouns, for DEM بتار يخ المورخ فيه‎ (I, 1. 26), حدود الاربعة‎ (IT, 1L 14; 
۷,1. 7), القطعة الارض‎ (TIT, IL 7, 11), MER MT نقد‎ (TIT, L 17), بعد صعة و ارامه‎ (II, L 21), 
معر وقه و المنسويه‎ (V, 1. 13), صغر‎ e اخوه‎ (V, 1. 31), and gw! KY! (V, witness no. 8). One 
scribe uses both ذلكك‎ 4 ut o! and the correct form ذلكك‎ J كان‎ ol in the same 
document (I, ll. 17, 22). In one case, the verb & is followed by the preposition 
J instead of je, من‎ or accusative (III, 1. 25). 

Even though Muslim judges, scribes, and notaries were professionally 
obliged to know Arabic, not all surely mastered it perfectly. It goes without 
saying that the frequency of such deviations from the classical language varies 
in the documents according to the individual scribe's knowledge. Some kinds of 
deviations, however, appear not only in the Islamic private deeds from non- 
Arab regions, but also—as a sort of ' vulgarism '—in documents from Arabic- 


*4 Huart, 612 (doc. I) and 623 (doc ITI). The same statement occurs again in a donation act 
(wagfiyya. dated 458/1066) of Ibrahim Tamgat Hàn which was read and explained to the donor 
in Turkish, see Khadr-Cahen, 320. 

25 Personal characteristics of scribes are well documented by the Arabic papyri, see Grohmann, 
91-2, and CPR m, 66-7. 

z CPR m, 72 

27 See my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 8. 
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speaking countries.?* It would thus be simplistic to attribute such particulari- 
ties occurring in documents from non-Arab countries exclusively to the non- 
Arab scribe’s poor Arabic. It seems to be more a question of a habitual use of 
Arabic in Islamic notarial practice which did not agree with the classical 
standard. 

The Arabic Yarkand documents do not present abbreviations, nor sigla, nor 
numbers. The date of a document is always written out in letters. 

As for Arabic names, I shall just indicate the use of the kunya ابو‎ for the 
oblique case „=! (IV, 1. 4),7? which is the only example in the Yarkand docu- 
ments, and the orthography of اسرافيل‎ written without initial alif سرافل‎ (doc. V, 
1. 29). Initial alif is also cancelled in ابو بكر‎ which becomes بو بكر‎ (doc. II, witness 
no. 1), a current phenomenon in Arabic documents and letters. In Uighur 
script, the name Muhammad appears as Muhmat (doc. V, witnesses nos. 5 and 
6). Similar examples are to be found in the Turkish Yarkand contracts.5° 

As for Turkish words and names, the variability of their defective and non- 
defective writing in Arabic script is a well-known phenomenon which occurs in 
the Yarkand deeds as well. The following examples are characteristic though 
not exhaustive: |i (III, witnesses’ section, ll. 6, 8, 9, H, 12, 16)— Jel (II, 
witnesses’ section, ll 2, 5, 14), 3,5 (III, witnesses’ section, |. 16)— 
(III, witnesses’ section, ll. 8, 10, 13) ; as for names : اينال‎ (ITT, IL 2, 15) —JU! (T, 1. 7). 


Legal authorities and certification 

The Turkish Yàrkand documents in Uighur characters, all of them land sale 
contracts, are comparatively short and written in a rather simple style. They 
were concluded between only the two contracting parties in the presence of 
witnesses with no judge, notary or other legal authority being involved. This 
is also true of the one Turkish document in Arabie script. We should note that 
the absence of any legal authority is not incompatible with Islamic law. Private 
persons could draw up a contract themselves without turning to a legal autho- 
rity. Theoretically, they could even content themselves with oral testimonies of 
witnesses given in their presence and not write anything down at all." This way 
of concluding a contract without a legal authority seems to account for the use of 
the subjective style in which the Turkish deeds are drawn up, i.e. one of the 
contracting parties addresses the other in the first person singular. In the 
Turkish Yarkand documents, it is always the seller who addresses the buyer. 
This might reflect Uighur prineiples according to which only the seller could 
prepare an autographed deed.5? 

The Arabic Yàrkand deeds, on the other hand, comply perfectly with the 
usual Islamic way of drafting private documents. Some of these contracts were 
concluded in the presence of a judge who certified them * or, it would seem, of a 
notary. The Muslim notaries ** worked outside the court in special offices. They 
were appointed and authorized to practise their profession by the judge who 
kept administrative and disciplinary control over them. Nevertheless, the pro- 


28 See ibid., p. 12 and nn. 2-6. 

20 For the increasing invariability of the kunya in more recent private deeds see ibid., 13. 

30 See Erdal, 266. 

31 Tyan, Notariat, 31. 

*? Yamada, 114 and 115. A similar example, though the document is fragmentary, seems to 
be an early Persian contract from Khotan (501/1107), see Minorsky, 185-9. 

38 Our documents I, II, and IV; the part containing the judge’s certification in document IV, 
which is fragmentary, has unfortunately gone. 

34 For details on the professional notaries see Tyan, Notariat, 16-45, and Vesely, Haupt. 
probleme, 322-32. 
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fessional notaries always worked as private persons who drew up documents in 
their own names ; they were not entitled to do it in the name of the judge or of 
any other legal authority. Other professions were not incompatible with the 
notary's work and could be exercised at the same time. As the notarial profes- 
sion required special skill in writing, Arabic language and Islamic law, notaries 
often held other offices dealing with legal matters such as scribe or court witness, 
or even judge. 

What is the distinguishing mark of a document written by a professional 
notary? In such deeds where no judge is involved we would expect the notary to 
mention his name somewhere on the sheet as a kind of signature. This is indeed 
the case in our document V and in another Yarkand contract dated 505/1114.55 
The former has the name of the scribe accompanied by the usual Arabic formula 
katabahu ‘ he has written it’ whereas the latter only shows the scribe's signa- 
ture. The importance that apparently was attached to the notary's signature is 
well illustrated by a rule given in Islamic handbooks for notaries recommending 
that when a deed requires more than one sheet, the notary should sign every 
sheet he has used with his name.?9 We may therefore assume that a notary 
generally signed every document he had written, thus taking the responsibility 
for the accuracy of the deed.’ The notary's signature is normally placed at the 
end of the text of the deed, or immediately below it (as in our document V) 
above the witnesses’ attestations.®8 Some Arabic papyri from Egypt show that 
the signature can also be placed above the text at the top of the sheet.?? 

It should be noted that one Turkish text 4° has been signed by one of the 
parties who wrote the document himself in the subjective style. I would doubt 
that we can take this signature as real validation equivalent to that of a pro- 
fessional notary who, as a neutral third person, was obliged—at least in an 
Islamic milieu—to draw up deeds in Arabic and according to the rules of Islamic 
notarial practice. It seems more likely that the signature in this Turkish text 
has no official value and might just as well have been lacking as in the other 
Turkish contracts. 

If then, as far as Arabie documents are concerned, we take the signature to 
be a general criterion for deeds drawn up by professional notaries, then there 
are still a few Arabic Yärkand documents left which were neither written by a 
notary nor in the presence of a judge.!! In short, there is no hint that a legal 
authority was involved. Unlike the Turkish contracts, however, these Arabic 
deeds are written in the objective style, Le. in the third person, and correspond 
perfectly in form, style, and vocabulary to the Arabie deeds written by a notary 
or a scribe in the court. They must have been drawn up by a person well versed 
in both Arabic language and Islamic law or notarial practice. Persons concluding 
a contract, as has been pointed out above, did not depend on a legal authority 
to have it written down: they could write a contract themselves or—and this is 
presumably what happened here—have it written by a third private person 


35 Huart, 623 (doc. III). 

36 Tyan, Notariat, 59. 

37 The same is true for Uighur private documents in which the scribal certification of a deed 
is made by a publie notary; see Clarke, 350. The formulae of scribal certification in Uighur 
documents are given ibid., 352-6. 

38 The notary's signature should clearly be distinguished from that of the scribe, who 
writes a document in the presence and by order of the court judge. The scribe's signature is also 
placed at the end of the text of the document, but this is certified by the judge afterwards. See 
for example my Arabische und persische Privalurkunden, documents IX, XI, XIV, and XVII. 

39 See A PEL, 1, documents 54, 60, 63, 64, and 67. 

40 Erdal, text VI. 

#1 Our document III and Huart’s documents I and H. 
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who should be an accepted court witness.!? Those *udül or professional witnesses 
were persons whom the judge—-after having examined their integrity- 
admitted to his court as trustworthy (‘adl) witnesses whose testimony was then, 
as a matter of principle, irrefutable.9 They normally had some knowledge of 
Islamic law and judicial administration and thus indeed seem to have been 
qualified enough to draw up a contract correctly. The scribes who wrote the 
Arabic Yarkand documents which have no notary” s signature may thus have 
been professional witnesses of the court who drew up “these deeds as private 
persons at the request of the two contracting parties. As the functions of pro- 
fessional witness, court scribe, and professional notary all required a certain 
knowledge of Islamic law and were thus often exercised by one and the same 
person, the writers of the documents in question may also have been court 
scribes or professional notaries, but once again, they were working here off-duty 
as strictly private persons. It seems only logical that people wanting to have a 
contract written down should call upon a person who was experienced in legal 
matters and capable of drawing up a deed in the proper form, that is, someone 
professionally employed in the legal field as witness, scribe or notary. When, 
for some reason however, they drew up a contract just as private persons, 
outside their normal professional functions, they did not need to sign the deed 
because they did not represent, in this case, a legal authority. This seems to 
have happened when the contracting parties concerned, for whatever reason, 
did not want either to turn to a legal authority or to draw up the deed them- 
selves. It may be, for example, that they could not write and that a judge or 
notary was too expensive. 

The Yarkand collection thus consists of four different kinds of documents : 

1. deeds drawn up by the scribe of the court of law in the presence and by 
order of a judge who certified the documents afterwards (our documents I, IT, 
and IV); 

2. deeds drawn up by a professional notary who signed them with his name 
(our document V and Huart’s document II); 

3.-4. deeds written in the absence of legal authorities. Among them there 
are all the Turkish deeds written by one of the contracting parties (seller) and 
some of the Arabic deeds (our document 111 and Huart’s documents I and IT) 
which were drawn up by a third person apparently well versed in Islamic 
notarial practice. These latter persons were probably professional witnesses, 
scribes or notaries who acted here as private persons and therefore did not sign 
the documents. 

Each kind of document was legally valid insofar as it served as proof for the 
transaction which had taken place, whether or not a legal authority had been 
involved. Yet we may assume that a higher value was attached to documents 
issued from the judge’s court or a professional notary’s office, i.e. from a public 
legal authority. 

In contrast to the Turkish Yarkand documents which are, as has been stated 
above, exclusively written in a subjective style—i.e. one of the parties addresses 
the other—the Arabic deeds use the objective style, i.e. the facts are presented 
in the form of an impersonal report in the third person. The objective report 
was the general form of documents in the Islamic world and already occurs in 





3? Tyan, Notariat, 31. 

43 For the professional witnesses see for details Tyan, Organisation judiciaire, 236—52. 

44 This difference in style between the Uighur and the Arabie documents has already been 
noted by Cl. 
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the deeds of land donation of the Prophet. In two Arabie Yarkand deeds 
drawn up by order of a judge, the text changes from the objective style into a 
personal report given by the judge in the first person (our documents II and 
IV), 46 whereas in the third deed of this kind (our document I) the objective style 
is maintained. 

The documents written by order of a judge were afterwards certified by his 
hand. In the two Yarkand deeds where the judge's certification has been pre- 
served (our documents I and II), it consists of two parts: a religious formula, 
‘aläma, written above the text of the document and a remark below the text 
referring to the judge's decision (hukm).47 Both the ‘aläma and the judge's 
concluding remark serve as signatures (éawgr').4 The ‘aläma is a current means 
of certification in medieval Islam although it was not always used every where. 
A judge—or other dignitary—chose as ‘aläma a doxology which sometimes 
alluded to his name and which he kept all his life.4 The ‘alama thus conceived 
as a personal motto of the undersigned, had the same value as the signature ; 5° 
the judge in our document II hints at this fact in his concluding remark. The 
judge's ‘aläma contrasts sharply with the text of the deed by its big letters, but 
this is not true for his concluding remark: the documents show that the hand- 
writing was different, but not the style of the script. The concluding remark is 
not even placed at a distance from the text of the deed, but it is written just 
under the text and has lines the same length. It is thus not at all clear. In 
Islamic contracts, the judge's certification is often much more conspicuous, 
being written, unlike the text of the contract, in indented lines, sometimes with 
bigger letters, and at a certain distance from the text itself.51 

On the other hand, no seal has been used in the Yarkand documents to 
certify them. Though seals were known in Islamic legal practice and already 
used for certification among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, they were 
obviously not used in the Yàrkand area. Though judges undoubtedly possessed 
seals,9? they apparently did not always use them as a means of certification.9 
However, the use of seals (tamjà) was common in private documents from 
non-Islamie Central Asia where the seal could be placed on various parts of the 
sheet 55 and be accompanied, though not necessarily always, by a signature.56 

In notaries' documents, the notary's signature must be taken as means of 
certification. All the other documents drawn up in the absence of legal authori- 
ties could not, of course, have been officially certified. The proof of the facts 


46 Grohmann, 115. 

46 Two further examples may be found in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, docu- 
ments XVI and XX. 

47 See witness no. 5 in document II, who is referring explicitly to the judge’s ‘aläma as well as 
to his hukm. 

48 See the judge's remark in document II, referring to both the ‘aläma and the concluding 
remark as signature. 

49 See the list given in Vesely, Beglaubigungsmittel, 12-18. For the sovereign's ‘aläma see art. 
‘*Alama’, EI (2nd ed.) 1, 352a. 

5? Vesely, ibid., 11. 

51 See, for example, the facsimile of document VIII in my Arabische und persische Privatur- 
kunden and Papazyan, documents 1, 4, 7, 9, 11, 13-15, 17, 19, 21-3, and 27. 

5? Grohmann, 129, and CPR, m, 82-3. 

53 An act of appointment from the Seljukid epoch explicitly states that the judge had a seal, 
see Horst, 155. 

54 This is true, for example, for the Ardabil documents of the pre-Mongolian period which 
were not sealed at the moment of their composition. However, deeds from the Caucasus region, 
the oldest one dated 704/1365, are sealed ; see the documents published by Papazyan. 

55 In sale contracts, at least three positions of the seal impressions are indispensable: the 
beginning, the middle, and the close of the text; see Clarke, 344-5, and Yamada, 112; also 
Zieme, 299-300. 

56 Yamada, loc. cit. 
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recorded in them was only the witnesses’ testimonies. As has been mentioned 
above, even oral testimonies would have been sufficient according to Islamic 
law ; the written deed does not in theory increase the value of this oral proof. 


Structure of the land sale contracts 

The basic pattern of the Arabic land sale contracts from Yarkand—that is 
our documents III and V and the three texts published by Huart—and, on the 
other hand, of the Turkish Yarkand contracts is as follows : 


Arabic contracts Turkish contracts 

l. invocation 1. invocation (only one example) 

2. opening formula 2. reference to witnesses 

3. identification of the parties 3. seller's declaration referring to 
his own legal capacity and to the 
transaction between himself and 
the named. buyer 

4. definition of property: location, 4(a) definition of property: location 

boundaries, accessory clause 

5. price and definition of coins 5. price (except for text IV) 

6. transfer clauses 6. transfer clauses 

T. separation of the parties 

8. guarantees: darak, one example 7. guarantees: denial of future 


of denial of future claims claims only 
4(b) definition of property: boun- 
daries (with the exception of 


text VI) 
(Items 5-7 may have a different 
order.) 
9, reading of the document to the 
parties 
10. legal capacity of the parties 
11. reference to witnesses 
(Items 7-11 may have a different 
order.) 
12. date 8. date 


It is obvious at first sight that the Arabic documents contain more items and 
specifically Islamic legal elements than the Turkish texts. The formula of the 
Arabic deeds is, as we shall see, more elaborate and more comprehensive than 
that of the rather simple Turkish contracts. Nevertheless, the basic constituents 
of Islamic contracts have already been adopted and formulated in legal terms of 
Arabic or Persian origin, such as bay‘, milk, da'wa qil-, iqrar qil-, tandurust, 
usparla- ete. 5? while typical elements of non-Islamic Uighur documents 59 have 
been left out. These are especially the statement of the seller’s motives for 
selling his property (i.e. need of money), a penalty clause stating the fines for 
breach of contract and the seals (tamgd) or personal signs (nisdn) of parties, 
scribe, and witnesses. The order of the items is also different from that of 
Islamic contracts. Uighur deeds always start with the date which in Islamic 
deeds preferably is marked at the end of the text. After having described the 
parties and the location of the property, Uighur texts continue with the con- 
firmation of payment and the handing over of the property and only then 

57 For details see Erdal, 265. In Uighur documents, on the other hand, nearly all the clauses 


are stated in formulae adopted from Chinese originals, see Clarke, 381, 
58 The data for the pattern of Uighur contracts are taken from Yamada, 87-114. 
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define the boundaries of the property. This order—transfer clauses, boundaries 
of property—appears to have been retained by the Turkish Yärkand documents 
(with the exception of text VI) while the definition of boundaries in purely 
Islamic contracts is always part of the description of the property immediately 
following its location, thus preceding the transfer clauses. This different order, 
however, appears to be the only distinct element of Uighur practice incorporated 
by the Turkish Yarkand texts.9? Apart from that they tend to be modelled on 
Islamic documents from which they adopt their basic elements, style, and 
vocabulary. 


Invocation 

All the Yarkand documents start with the basmala, the invocation of God. 
Thus they keep the simplest and most common form of opening of an Islamic 
deed. In practice, the basmala frequently was extended by other religious 
formulae or even completely abandoned and replaced by a different invoca- 
tion.9* The Turkish Yarkand documents—with the exception of text VI which 
also starts with the basmala—have no religious invocation at all.” 


Opening formula 
The most common introductory formula in objective-style deeds is hada ma 
‘this is what . . followed by a verb in the past tense which indicates the 


nature of the document," namely—in land sale contracts—itard ‘he has 
bought’. Four Arabic Yarkand deeds start alike, except for one which has 
fami: mû istarä.® The istará formula, sometimes slightly modified, was widely 
used in Islamic contracts.® As for other affairs requiring a judge’s decision such 
as property disputes, succession affairs, ete., the deeds preferably start with 
yaqülu ‘he announces’, (i.e. the judge) followed by the judge's name, thus 
emphasizing his decisive role in these cases. Our documents II and IV, as well 
as a piece from Ardabil,“ provide examples for this introductory formula. The 
judge's importance in such matters is also stressed by the introductory formula 
hada mà ashada ‘alayhi * this is what he, i.e. the judge, has called witnesses for ' 
also followed by his name in our document I and in a similar example from 
Ardabiïl.55 In these instances where a judge's decision is required, the objective 
style may change into a report of the facts given by the judge himself in the 
first person, e.g. in documents II and IV, but not necessarily, as is shown in 
document I. 

The Turkish land sale contracts from Yarkand, on the other hand, refer 
immediately to the witnesses to the document whose names later appear at 
its end.$6 This is hardly common either in Islamic practice 57 or in Uighur 
tradition where contraets start with the date.9? 


59 The structure of the Turkish Yarkand documents is paralleled by an early Persian contract 
from Khotan (501/1107) ; see Minorsky, 185-9. 3 

60 More details and further references are given in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 
18-19. 

51 Wakin, 50. 

82 Huart, 611 (doc. I). 

63 For the Arabic papyri see for example APEL, 1, documents 54-7; for Syria, Sourdel- 
Thomine-Sourdel, documents 2 and 3; for Sicily, e.g. Cusa, 101 (doc. 102), 496 (doc. 169) and 
499 (doc. 172); for the Ardabil collection, see my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 19-20. 

64 See my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 414 (doc. XX); the opening of the Ardabil 
document XVI may have been similar, see ibid., 369. 

$5 See ibid., 322 (doc. XIV). 

$9 Erdal, texts I, IT, IV, and VI. . 

67 Two examples in APEL, u, documents 86 and 87, however, are similar to the opening of the 
Turkish contracts. 

$8 See Hamilton, 33; Yamada, 73 (doc. 1), 77 (doc. 2) and 87; Zieme, 297. 
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Identification of the parties 

In the Yarkand deeds, the individuals concluding a contract or concerned 
by the affair in question are named with their own name and the name of their 
father or even grandfather and, in some instances, their title. There is only one 
example in our document I (1. 8) where the name of a person is followed by a 
detailed description of his physical characteristics. According to the notaries’ 
handbooks, however, the individuals involved in a legal affair ought to be 
described as fully as possible to prevent their being confused with someone else 
of the same name or of similar appearance, because it is highly important for 
safeguarding the rights of individuals to be able to identify them (ta‘rif) even 
& long time after the affair has been settled. Therefore Islamic jurists suggested 
various elements to be included in a person’s description beside his genealogy, 
such as profession, residence, tribal affiliation, physical characteristics, nick- 
name, etc. On the other hand, these elements very rarely occur in the Islamic 
documents themselves.7 This is one instance among others in which legal 
practice fell short of the requirements of the notaries’ handbooks.71 The 
detailed physical description in our document I is thus the exception rather 
than the rule in Islamic notarial practice, whereas the other Yarkand deeds, 
including the Turkish ones, fully comply with Islamic custom in not giving 
detailed descriptions of the persons involved. It follows from this that such 
descriptions were apparently unnecessary in the circumstances in which the 
documents were drawn up. The persons involved appear to have been suffi- 
ciently well known in the area, a fact which is confirmed by a certain number 
of individuals reappearing in several Yàrkand deeds and by the fact that only 
two villages are concerned by the contracts they concluded, Rabul and Sinmas. 
Similar observations can be made in other Islamic regions from which a certain 
number of private deeds are known. 


Definition of property , . 
In the Yärkand documents, the property sold is always land. Its definition 


starts with its location which is sometimes followed by a statement of its 
extension, then its four boundaries are enumerated. The Arabic contracts 
continue the description of the property by adding the rights and material 
appurtenances sold with it, while this latter passage is completely lacking in the 
Turkish deeds. 

It is striking that the Yarkand documents never mention the boundaries of 
land with its four cardinal points even though reference to the cardinal points 
appears to have been taken almost for granted by Islamic jurists. Their main 
question seems to have been the order in which they should be enumerated 7 
rather than whether they should be referred to at all. It seems that the omission 
of the cardinal points was a peculiarity of the Iranian and Turkish regions, 
while documents from Arab lands take them into account. At any rate, as far 
as we can see, contracts from Iranian regions generally mention no cardinal 


** Wakin, 50-51; see also Tyan, Notariat, 54. 

10 For short hysical characteristics see for example APEL 1, document 69 (l. 5), and the 
description of a sve in a tadbir document in Grohmann, * Arabische Papyri aus den Staatlichen 
Museen zu Berlin’, Der Islam, 22, 1935, document 7 (Il. 2-3). In the Turkish documents hints at 
Physic characteristics are an integral part of a person’s name which is a different phenomenon, 

, 268. 

° RA preliminary study of this subject is given in my Rédaction des actes privés, 164-70 

12 Our documents I (1. 3) and III (1. 4) as well as Erdal’s Turkish text VI (1. 3). For the method 
of estimation of land see commentary to document I, 1. 11 (wigr). 

13 Wakin, 51; for the different order in which the cardinal points are given see commentary 
and further references ibid., 80. 
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points for boundaries of property." Uighur deeds from the non-Islamic East, 
on the other hand, do refer to the cardinal points." In the case of Yarkand, we 
may perhaps infer Persian influence in this respect. Admittedly, we do not 
know yet why the cardinal points were not mentioned in documents from Iranian 
lands. In the Ardabil region, some documents indicate that the boundaries were 
well known to the persons involved in a legal affair so that it was not necessary 
to mention them at all.76 These conditions could explain the omission of the 
cardinal points in this region, but other influences cannot safely be excluded. 

It may be that, although the cardinal points are not mentioned, a fixed order 
was nevertheless respected when giving boundaries. Clauson tried to draw 
plans by schematically sketching out the descriptions of boundaries given in 
both the Arabic and Turkish contracts; his results may be quoted here: ‘ There 
is a certain amount of consistency about these plans. Assuming, probably 
incorrectly, the north is consistently at the top: 

1. the main road is on the west of the ares three times . . . and on the north 
once, 

2. Cimkat is on the south in both AH 516 documents [i.e. our document JIT 
and Erdal’s text VI], 

3. the Ezek canal is on the west on both occasions, 

4. Yüsuf Inal’s land is on the north twice, and once, in the same document, 
on the south.” 77 

The abstract rights (kugüg) and material appurtenances (maräfig) connected 
with the property and sold with it, a common feature in Islamic contracts of 
sale, occur only in the Arabic Yarkand deeds. The rights explicitly mentioned 
are restricted to the right to use water for irrigation (strb),7® whereas the 
material appurtenances are more exactly specified, e.g. the irrigation canals 
themselves, paths, buildings, courtyards, trees, ete., which are part of the 
property. Although both the rights and appurtenances were already defined by 
custom and by law, different opinions on various details still existed among 
Islamic jurists. Therefore references to these two categories in the document 
lessened the likelihood of future conflicts between the parties and also helped 
to establish the validity of the sale under Islamic law, as the intentions of the 
parties were thus clearly expressed and the legal rules defining which things 
could be the objects of ownership and transfer observed."? In the Yärkand 
documents, this description always ends with some general formulae stating that 
everything, ‘ be it little or much, within and without ', etc., connected with the 
property had been sold.*° General expressions like these which end the defini- 
tion of the property are characteristic of Islamic contracts of sale. They are 
destined to cover the whole of the property including every detail which may not 
have been mentioned before, thus underlining the comprehensive character of 
the sale.8t This fact is well expressed by the rare, but significant formula 


74 This 18 already true for the earliest Islamio contracts that we have in Persian, see Scarcia, 
293-4, and Minorsky, 185. The Ardabil documents which I have published as well as the Persian 
deeds edited by Pa; an (14th-10th centuries) and Mokri (1503) have no cardinal pointe ers 
except for three o f Paparyan’ 8 documenta: nos. 9 (p. 451), 16 (p. 471) and 21 (p. 488 
Dane üh's texts Vide the 15th and 16th centuries present only one exception, see p. 533. 

Hamilton, 33-4 and 45-6; Yamada, 74 (doc. 1), 76 and 100-1; and Zieme, 298. 

"* Beo my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, p. 25 and n. 6; a document in Papazyan, 
473, hints at the same fact. 

7? Quotes from Cla notes to the Arabic Yarkand documents. 

78 This term 1s discussed in ey Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 27. 

7° For details see Wakin, 5 

80 Bee our documents ILI L1 14-15) and V (1. 12) as well as Huart, 611 (doo. I), 616 (doo. IT) 
and 622 (doo. TII). 

51 See Wakin, 84, and further references in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 28. 
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wa- jayr 014125 dukira aw lam yudkar fihi ‘ and other things be they mentioned 
or not in the document’ in a Persian deed from 1526.8 This passage has no 
counterpart in the Uighur contracts from non-Islamic Central Asia. 

Among the material appurtenances enumerated by the Arabic Yarkand 
deeds, irrigation canals (nahr, ségiya) are always mentioned. As the greater part 
of Eastern Turkestan is desert steppe, crops, and dwellings can only exist where 
there are rivers from which canals can be cut. The Yarkand oasis also depended 
on irrigation: there is evidence of an elaborate system of canals cut from the 
nearby Yärkand River which made the region extremely fertile. The whole 
plain around the city of Yarkand irrigated in this way was covered with culti- 
vated land, fields, gardens, and orchards, interspersed with numerous villages, #4 
especially to the south of the city where the Yarkand River passes : 85 cultivated 
land extended without interruption to the town of Posgám.99 An enclosure of 
orchards (hima) is among other things mentioned in our document III (1. 3). 
The same deed mentions a vineyard (karm, 1. 3); the vines of the Yarkand 
region, trellissed in frames or attached to sticks, are reported to give excellent 
grapes.9" Finally, the contracts distinguish between fruit-trees and other trees 
without specifying them; only once (doc. III, 1. 4) white poplars (Auwar) are 
mentioned, There is ample evidence for the latter in the Yärkand area where 
they grew abundantly on the banks of irrigation canals and lanes 88 together 
with willows; 8° the great number of trees served among other things as pro- 
tection from the dust coming from the desert.°° As for fruit growing in the 
Yarkand area, there is mention of apples, pears, plums, quinces, figs, and 
jujubes, but not of cherries, oranges or lemons, which appear to have been 
unknown in the area. Olives, nuts, and almonds are also attested. 


Price and coins 

In the Arabic land-sale contracts from Yarkand, the statement of the price 
is always followed by the specification of its half.?? This so-called tansif al-taman 
occurs in one Turkish text as well.®? In Islamic notarial practice, this formula 
was frequently included to prevent falsification of the amount in the docu- 
ment, % as is often stated in the contracts themselves by the expression ta’ kidan 
W'Lagl or similar formulae, but it was not compulsory, for there are also various 
deeds where this element is lacking, e.g. in another Turkish Yarkand contract. 
This practice was apparently limited to Islamic deeds and deeds modelled on 


*! M, Mokri, ‘ Étude d'un titre de propriété du début du XVIe siècle provenant du Kurdistan ’, 
Journal Asiatique, 251, 1963, 246. 

53 This is attested in the Tarij-e Rasidi, 207-8, and later by European travellers, see Dutreuil 
de Dre I, 172; Forsyth, 15, 17, and especially 22; and Montgomerie, 182. 

orsyth, 22; Hayward, 83; Montgomerie, 182. 

58 Yon 22; Montgomerie, 183. 

** Dutrouil de Rhins, tm, 2 

3! Dutreuil de Rhms, x1, re 

13 Seo Türih-e Raid, 297, and Forsyth, 15, 17, 22. 

** Forsyth, ibid. 

*? Dutreuil de Rhine, xr, 108. 

9! Dutreuil de Rhine, 11, 177; Forsyth, 22, speaks of Shut 

** Our documents II aL 15-16) and V (li. 13-15) and Huart’s three texts, 611, 616 and 622. 

* Erdal, text I (IL. 11-12). 

*5 Many examples are to be found in the Arabio papyri for which it seems certain that this 
formula was borrowed from the Greek and Demotio papyri in Egypt, see A PEL, 1, 162-3. Most 
of the Ardabil contracta in which a sum is mentioned also have this formula (except for documents 
IH, XVII, and X XI), seo my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden. 

*5 Erdal, text IV. As for Arabic deeds, the formula occurs in neither the contracts from Sicil 

ublished by Cusa nor in the three deeds from Damascus edited by Sourdel- d hosune -Sourdel, 
I the Geniza documents the practice becomes common only m later deeds; seo Wakin, p. 54, 
n. 1. It is also lacking in the t contracts from Ardabil cited in the preceding note. 
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them and does not seem to have a counterpart in non-Islamic Uighur documents. 
The fact that one Turkish Y&rkand contract does not specify the price at all, 
but simply states that the buyer has received the worth of the land,9* suggests 
that the circumstances in which this contract was conoluded did not require the 
price to be specified. This fits in well with the imprecise nature of property 
boundaries where the cardinal pointe are never specified, thus resembling the 
generally close relations which, as has been pointed out above, appear to have 
existed in the pre-Mongolian Ardabil region. Another example similar to this 
Turkish contract seems to be a very fragmentary Persian deed from Khotan 
dated 501/1107.9" 

According to the recommendations of jurists, the coins in which the price 
has to be paid are frequently specified in detail in Islamic contracts.99 In the 
Yarkand documents the coins are termed dirham in the Arabic contracts, 
yarmaq in the Turkish ones. The terms are apparently equivalent. The yarmag 
was generally silver, but could also be gold.*? The dirham, on the other hand, 
was the silver unit of the Islamic monetary system in contrast to the dinar 
(gold unit) and the fals (copper unit), and even though the Arabic Yarkand 
contracts do not explicitly mention that the dirhams were silver, we can safely 
assume that they were. This is confirmed by legends on Qaräkhänid coins which 
name the silver coin dirham and the copper coin fals.1°° Qarakhänid copper 
coins which were minted from the eleventh century onwards have left no 
trace in our documents; the dirham appears to have remained current in 
Qarakhanid territories, being the most common monetary unit for transactions. 
In three Arabic contracts the coins are said to circulate in Yarkand and/or 
Käëgar 101 where there is evidence of mints as early as 404/1013-14 1 and 
396/1005-6 1° respectively. 

In one of Huart’s Arabic documents,1™ the price was specified in weight- 
dirhams in gold, if Huart’s reading is correct, but obviously paid in silver coins 
(warag 105). It is doubtful if we can in this cese take dirham as the generic term 
for ‘ money ' 1% as they are further described as red (ahmar), which is always 
connected with gold coins, while silver coins are generally described as white.107 
The question cannot be solved as long as no photograph of Huart’s document is 
available to verify his reading of the text. 


Transfer clauses 

After the descriptive part of the contract, in the Arabic Yarkand documents 
ending with the price, the validity of the transaction is explicitly stressed and 
then underlined by the following references to the steps that have been taken 
for the transfer of the money and the property to the seller and the buyer 
respectively. The purpose of these clauses is not merely to state the reciprocal 
actions of the parties, but to prove that the contract which they concluded was 


?* Erdal, text VI (L 6). 


100 Seo, for example, Lane-Poole, Catalogue, 120-4 {coins nos. 482, 484, 440, 442). 

191 Our document V {L 2 mentions both cities, our Cooument ITI (1. 17) Yürkand only, Huart’s 
document I, 611, Kãšğar onl 

198 Bee Zambaur, 272, andi Barthold, Turkestan, 281., 

103 Zambaur, 202. 

104 Huart, 616 fase Il) 

105 For warag signifying ‘ silver coins’ see Dozy, 11. 805a. 

108 Tekin, 876, gives this interpretation. 

107 See my pu aid und persische Privaturkunden, 30—7. 
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complete and valid and thus not open to challenge. The detailed formulae given 
in the notaries’ handbooks for this section of the document,1°* however, appear 
in a highly simplified form in the two contracts published here: Document III 
(ll. 18-20) just states that the seller has received the money and that afterwards 
the buyer has taken possession of the property, whereas document V (IL 16-17), 
in an even shorter manner, declares that the reciprocal action of taking posses- 
sion of the money and the property respectively (tagabud) was legally correct. 
The transfer clauses in Huart’s three documents are a little more elaborate, 
including also a quittance clause which is lacking in our two contracts. This 
latter clause (bará'a) 109 consists of a statement by the seller that he has cleared 
the buyer of obligations having received payment in full;!? an element which is 
frequent in Islamic private deeds, but apparently was not compulsory. One 
statement lacking in all the Arabic Yarkand documents is the inspection of 
the property by the two parties before concluding the contract (ru'ya, nazar) 
which, however, is discussed at length in notaries’ handbooks "® and often, 13 
although far from always," appears in Islamic private deeds. 

The transfer stated in terms of a reciprocal exchange of money and property 
is also explicitly mentioned in two Turkish Yarkand contracts in a very simple 
manner: the seller’s statement that he has received the price is immediately 
followed by his statement that he has handed over the property.35 Further- 
more, the two Turkish documents respect the strict order of the two clauses 
referring to the delivery of the price first and only secondly of the property, as 
is required by the Islamic notaries’ handbooks ; 116 this order is also followed by 
the Arabic Yarkand contracts. Unlike Uighur deeds which express the handing 
over by the Turkish verb ber-/bir-, the Turkish contracts have the verb 
usparla- borrowed from Persian sepärdan.17 


Separation of the parties 

Next the Arabic Yàrkand documents formally express the separation of the 
parties (tafarrug, <fitraq) after the contract has been concluded; only in docu- 
ment III does this statement follow the guarantees section. The separation of 
the parties is again a clause recommended by Islamic notaries’ handbooks so 
as to do away with the option of cancelling the sale (hiyar) 123 which is valid as 
long as the parties remain in the place where they have concluded the contract. 
In the Arabic Yarkand deeds, this clause is always referred to as physical and 
verbal separation (tafarrug b l-abdán wa'l-aqwal, or something similar) required 
by the jurists to avoid the ambiguity of the expression tafarrug which compre- 
hends both kinds of separation: namely, the actual physical separation 
(br Labdän) as well as, in a less literal sense, the separation defined in terms of 
the completion of offer and acceptance (b1’l-aqwial). 


108 The formulae are discussed at length in Wakin, 53-60. 

109 Huart, 611 (doc. I), 616 (doo. IT) and 622 (doc. IIT). 

11? See the detailed discussion of quittance clauses in Wakin, 57-60 and 88. 

111 See for example APEL, 1, documents 54, 60-66, 68, 69, and 72; and my Arabische und 

: Privaturkunden, p. 42 and nn. 1-2. 

114 See the formulae discussed in Wakin, 54-6; see also Tyan, Notariat, 67. 

13 See the documents published by Cusa and Sourdel-Thomine-Sourdel as well as my 
Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 42-8. 

114 The inspection is completely missing from the Arabic papyri edited im APEL, x and as 
well as in the Persian documents published by Dànespafüh, Mokri, Papazyan, and Soaroia. 

35 Erdal, texts IV (ll. 7-8) and VI (ll. 6-7). 

us Wakin, 54. 

D Minorsky, 193-4. 

M9 For details see Wakin, 56; see also Tyan, Notariat, 07. 
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In general, Islamic private documents do not comply with the requirements 
of the jurists in this respect as exactly as the Yarkand contracts do. One 9 
or both of the two elements of separation !*? may be lacking, or the fact of 
separation may not be included at all in such contracts. Neither the Turkish 
Yarkand deeds nor the non-Islamic Uighur documents have this clause. 


Guarantees 

At the end of the Arabic Yarkand documents, several statements are made 
concerning above all guarantees for the buyer, then the reading of the document 
to the persons who are present, and the legal capacity of the parties. The order 
of these items, however, is not strictly fixed in our contracts. 

As for the guarantees, by far the most important clause of this kind is the 
guarantee against fault in ownership or darak. It is & guarantee given by the 
seller to make good the loss if the buyer’s title should be contested by a third 
party. If such a claim is proven valid, the buyer's ownership of the newly 
acquired property is thus defective; in this case, the seller becomes liable for 
the fault in ownership (darak) to the amount of the price paid.!?* Our documents 
II (II. 20-21) and V (Il. 18-19) simply state tke fact that the guarantee has been 
given by the seller. The passage is more detailed in Huart’s three documents 
which, furthermore, mention the seller’s liability for the value of the property in 
case of a valid claim, an element which often occurs in Islamic contracts.1# 
The seller is then bound to return to the buyer either the property itself if this 
is possible, its price, its equivalent or its value. 

While the darak guarantee is essential in Islamic deeds, other types of 
guarantees denying future rights and claims are incidental. The only example 
in the Arabic Yarkand documents is to be found in document III (ll. 26-9) in 
which the seller’s three sons declare that they have no claim to the property just 
sold. This kind of guarantee may thus not necessarily concern the seller or the 
seller alone, but other persons connected with him or having rights in the 
property. The Turkish Yarkand documents have no specific darak guarantee, 
but only a rather general denial of future rights and claims which, however, seems 
to have been modelled on Islamic rather than Uighur deeds ; 135 furthermore, a 
legal terminology of Arabic origin (dawa qu-, bats) has been adopted. On the 
other hand, the guarantees section in non-Islamic Uighur contracts is rather 
long, containing, after a statement of the buyer’s rights in the property, the 
seller’s guarantee against interference from his relatives and others, and a 
penalty for breach of contract, to be effected either between the parties con- 


us See for example A PEL, x (docs. 61 and 67), Sourdel-Thomine-Sourdel (docs. 1 and 2) and 
Cusa (docs. 31, 64, 102, 136, 141, 160, 169, and 172); in Cusa’s publication the reading ‘-r-f 
should be corrected to f-r-q m doos. 31, 54, 102, 136, and 160 for reasons of context. For the 
Ardabil collection see docs. IV, XI, and XVIII in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden. 

33? Bee, for example, my Arabische und persiche Privaturkunden, 208 (doc. XII) and 363 
(doo. XVa). 

121 This clause is generally lacking in APEL, 1 and 1r, except for the two examples quoted in 
note 119 above, in Cusa's documents 43 and 101 as well as in the deeds published by Düneápazüh, 
Mokri, Paparyan, and Scarcia. 

131 See Schacht, 139, and Wakin, 60-61. 

135 Huart, 611 (doo. T), 616 (doo. II) and 623 (doo. IIL); see also the references given in my 
Arabische und persiache Privaturkunden, p. 46 and nn. 1-6. 

114 For the notaries’ handbooks see Wakin, 63-5. The form of this type of clause, starting from 
the Ardabil contracts, has been dealt with in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 45-7. 

125 Erdal, texts I (Il. 14-18), IV (L 10) and VI (Il. 7-8); this clause seems to have been included 
as well in a Persian deed from Khotan, see Minorsky, 185 (il. 9-11). A more elaborate, yet similar, 
Arabic formula is to be found in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 847 (doo. XV, 
Il. 38-40). 
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cerned or officially, 35 all this being apparently modelled on Chinese documents 
and including terms of Chinese origin.1?7 


Reading of the document 

The Arabic Yarkand documents (with the exception of Huart’s document II) 
explicitly mention that the document was afterwards read to the parties ‘ in a 
language which they knew and understood ', that is, in Turkish, as has been 
pointed out above. In one deed !?? the parties then confirm that the affair was 
correctly dealt with in the document read to them. The reading of the contract 
to the parties followed by their confirmation of its contents is indeed recom- 
mended by Islamic jurists as a means to verify the legal capacity of the persons 
involved in a transaction,!*? but actual documents—with few exceptions 130 
do not comply with this rule. Thus the Arabic Yärkand documents appear to 
stick more to the jurists’ rules in this respect than do the great majority of 
Islamic deeds. The final reading of a contract to the parties, on the other hand, 
is mentioned neither in the Turkish Yarkand documents nor in Uighur deeds. 


Legal capacity of the parties 

All the Arabic Yärkand documents finally state explicitly that the parties 
concluding the contract acted voluntarily and without compulsion and that they 
were legally competent. A statement of legal capacity is again deemed advisable 
by Islamic jurists,*! as only persons who are legally competent—that is, free 
Muslims who are sane and of age—can be fully responsible and therefore able 
to contract and to dispose.!?? In practice formulae verifying capacity do not 
show much variety, but generally include the statement of soundness of body 
and mind. This is indeed the case in two Yarkand deeds,! while the three 
others, in a more general way, refer to an absence of illness 134 or to the sound- 
ness of body alone.1%5 Just like the final reading of the contract mentioned above 
which is connected with the verification of legal capacity, the explicit statement 
of this legal capacity is also lacking in numerous private documents.15 On 
the other hand, a reference to the legal capacity is included in two Turkish 
Yarkand contracts, yet restricted to the party who writes down the deed and 
who already states at the beginning of the contract that he is in bodily and 
mental health.?? Non-Islamic Uighur private deeds do not contain a statement 
of this type. 


126 See Hamilton, 34 and 46-0 ; Yamada, 74 (doo. 1) and the lengthy discussion of the formulae 
102-8; and Zieme, 298. 

ie Hamilton, 1bid. 

129 Huart, 623 (doc. 2 

nm mee Notariat, 63 

180 They concern both some Arabio papyri and deeds from Sicily; see APEL, 1, docs. 54, 
57-59, 61, 65, 66 and 68, and A PHL, x, docs. 86 and 138, as well as Gaza, docs. 43, 141, 169 and 
172. 


131 Tyan, Notariat, 63, and Wakin, 98. 

183 Schacht, 124. 

133 Huart, 616 (doc. II) and 623 (doc. IIT). 

14 Our document 111 (il. 24-5) and Huart, 612 (doo. I). 

135 Our document V (1. 19). 

136 This seems to be especially true for documents from Iranian lands: the element قد‎ lacking ın 
the greater part of the Ardabil collection as has been pointed out in my Arabische und persische 
Privaturkunden, 47, as well as in Scarcia’s dooument and in the deeds from the 14th-16th cen- 
turies edited by Däneëpaÿüh, Mokri, and Papazyan, with the exception of docs. pp. 407, 501, 503, 
505, 509, 517, 331, 559, 571, and 573 in Dãnešpazüh and docs. nos. 9, 20, 22, and 25 in Papazyan. 
It is also absent from both the Arabio papyri 55, 58, 63, and 64 in 4 216 ,مط‎ 1 and m Cusa’s document 
169 from Bioy. 

137 Erdal, texts I (Il. 6-8) and IV (IL 3-4). 
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Finally, reference to the witnesses is given in only three Arabic Yärkand 
contracts,138 an element frequently occurring in Islamic private documents. 
In the Turkish Yarkand contracts it serves as an introductory formula to the 
text as has been mentioned above. 


Date 

The date of both the Arabic and Turkish Yarkand documents is marked at 
the end of the text of the contract. In all the documents the Islamic dating 
system has already been adopted, but this is sometimes, though not systemati- 
cally, correlated with the traditional Turkish dating by the twelve-year animal 
cycle; it seems that the animal cycle had increasingly given way to the Islamic 
dating.9? The twelve-year animal cycle which the Turks borrowed from the 
Chinese 14° remains, however, the only dating method in non-Islamic Uighur 
deeds where the date normally precedes the text of the document.14! In the two 
Yärkand documents where the double dating is fully legible, it is remarkable 
that the given year of the animal cycle which refers to solar years does not 
coincide with the Islamic dating according to lunar years. The discrepancies in 
both cases when converted to Christian dates cannot yet be explained by the 
sparse material which is currently available.1#? 

In one Turkish Yarkand contract the month of ragab is termed qullug 
(‘ blessed °) 143 which probably gives the Arabic mubarak frequently used in 
this function in Islamic documents. The custom of adding such adjectives to 
those Islamic months of the year which are considered as holy is widespread in 
Islamic notarial practice, but does not occur in the Arabic Yarkand documents. 


Documents on property rights and intestacies 

Three of the Arabic documents published here are not land sale contracts, 
but deal with questions of property rights and intestacies which require the 
decision of a judge. They are indeed the only Yarkand deeds written by a 
judge’s order in court. Apart from the introductory and descriptive formulae 
(e.g. identification of the parties, description. of property) discussed above in 
connexion with land sale contracts, these three documents contain a description 
of the judicial procedure in court and of the judge’s decision, thus clearly proving 
the adoption of Islamic law and legal procedure in the Yarkand area at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

Document I concerns a land ownership dispute which is settled by a judge. 
A certain Hägÿi Inal, who is still rather young (1. 8), claims a piece of land from 
another man, Härün b. Taġčah (ll. 8-9). He accuses him of having illegitimately 
taken possession of this land which had been bequeathed to him and some other 
persons by his late father, and asks Harün to give it back (ll. 13-15). As Härün 
refuses, he is questioned by the judge, but continues to assert his right to the 


333 Our documents II (ll. 24-5) and IH (li. 23-4) and Huart, 612 (doo. I). 

18% For a double dating see Erdal’s text I (IL 23-4) and, as a rather late example, our document 
V (Il. 20-1). Erdal'a text II where the date 18 not fully legible was probably similar. All the other 
Yärkand documents have an Islamic dating only. 

4° For details see the study on the Turkish calendars by L. Bazin, Les calendriers turcs anciens 

et médiévaux ; for the twelve-year animal oyole especially chs, iv and v. 

141 Ree the discussion by Clarks, 266 f., S nd Yamada, 88-90, as well as the documents pub- 
lished by Yamada, 73 (doe, 1) and 77 (doc. 2) and by Zieme, 297. The date of Hamilton's docu- 
ment, 33, is not fully preserved. The position of the date in Uighur documenta can also be traced 
to Chinese influence, see Clarke, 270. 

H1 Beo further details in our commentary on document V, 1. 20. 

14 Erdal, text IV (I. 12). 
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land which he claims to have bought from Hağğî Inäl and to have paid for 
(ll. 15-16). Confronted with these two claims, the judge is now obliged to ask 
Hag Inàl to produce evidence (ll. 16-17), because he is the claimant (mudda‘t, 
1. 16) and therefore, according to Islamic law, has to prove the validity of his 
claim ; if he is not able to do so, i.e. if there is no proof, the presumption operates 
in favour of the defendant.“ Hai Inal’s evidence consists of the testimony 
of witnesses which is the most important kind of evidence in Islamic law.145 
Three of them are named in the document (ll. 17-19) who testify unanimously in 
favour of the claimant after the two statements have been repeated to them. 
Not only the concordance of the witnesses’ testimony is explicitly stated 
(ll. 20-21), but also the fact that the judge's inquiry had shown them to be 
‘adl, i.e. irreproachable and of good reputation (l. 21). In a lawsuit, Islamic 
law always requires witnesses possessing this quality; whether they are in fact 
irreproachable must be established by inquiry.14* Thus our document contains 
all the elements of a testimony of witnesses necessary in Islamic law. It is only 
then that the affair can be settled in the claimant’s favour as the defendant 
turns out to be unable to refute his evidence (IL. 21-2). 

Documents IT and IV deal with intestacies, i.e. with affairs of inheritance for 
which the deceased has not left either testament, executor or guardian. In 
document II, a certain Yahüd Ikan Sübašı dies (1. 3) leaving several children and 
grandchildren who turn to a judge to have the inheritance divided among them 
(ll. 9-10). The judge accomplishes this task according to the Islamic rules of 
inheritance applicable to this case. Nevertheless, the affair is not wholly clear ; 
the details we can gather from our document are the following : 


First, a certain amount (ftba or tayyiba, lit. ‘ the best part ") of the inheritance 
is taken for the army, according to the ruler's order (l. 12), namely, a vineyard 
(Il. 14-15) and a piece of land (1. 16). This seems to be some kind of estate duty, 
that is, a contribution to be paid from a dead person’s property for the benefit 
of the Qaräkhänid army, on which our document, unfortunately, does not yield 
any further details. Other costs to be paid out by the estate (funeral costs, 
debts) 147 are not mentioned in the document. The remaining assets of Yahüd 
مقعلل‎ Süba& which consist only of another vineyard with a value of 2,000 
dirhams (ll. 14-17) are divided up between the heirs of the deceased. The deceased 
in our document had five children, two sons and three daughters. One son, 
Muhammad (1. 7), as well as two daughters, Haur&' and Ni‘mati (ll. 7-8), had 
already died before their father so that only one son and one daughter are left : 
they are Yüsuf Otagbaë and Maryam (ll. 6-7). While these two apparently 
have no children, Haura’ has three children: a son, Yüsuf, and two daughters, 
‘A’ika and Fatima (ll. 7-8); in addition there are Muhammad's widow ‘Asura’ 
and his daughter ‘Â’iëa (ll. 8-9). Our document is explicit neither on the way 
shares are to be allotted nor on the reasons behind it. It only states that Yüsuf 
Otagbaë receives one-half of the vineyard (IL 13-14), that is, 1,800 dirhams of its 
worth (ll. 17-18), while Maryam and Haur&’s three children together receive the 
remaining 200 dirhams (ll. 18-19). Muhammad’s daughter ‘A’ ia, however, is 
completely exoluded. 


144 Schacht, 190-91. 
145 Schacht, 192. 
145 Schacht, 193. 
147 Schacht, 169. 
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Yahüd Ikan Subah 
Muhammad Ni‘mati Maryam Haura’ Yusuf Ofagbass 
l | 
x x 
ee | (Ilyàs b. Muhammad) | 
i eet 
‘Aisa | Füfima ‘isa Y dru l 
l I 1 | 
——— 1/2 vineyard = 200 dirhams 1/2 vine- 
SEC ص و‎ yard = 1,800 
dirhams 


Note. Italicised names = persons alive, others = perscns deceased. 


It is difficult to explain this settlement of the affair in terms of Islamic law. 
The basis of Islamic law of succession is an agnatic system, i.e. under which only 
men can inherit, essentially modified by provisions in favour mainly of the 
nearest female relatives ; these fixed shares are in all essentials laid down in the 
Qur'àn. The shares of these female relatives, however, are in some cases reduced 
when there are male relatives of the same degree.148 Thus Maryam's share of the 
heritage would have been bigger if she had had no living brothers, but as Yüsut 
Otaÿbaë is still alive, her share is—in compliance with the law—reduced to 
one half of her brother's share: this is clearly expressed in our document by 
the Qur’änic verse quoted and explained in lines 12-13. It is astonishing, 
however, that the son's daughter—in our case Muhammad’s daughter ‘A’isa— 
is not taken into account at all, as she is one of the most important female heirs 
under Islamic law. In terms of the law, Maryam and Muhammad’s daughter 
‘A’iSa together would have been entitled to two-thirds of the inheritance.!4? 
Admittedly, things are different because Maryam’s brother is still alive, but 
‘A’iSa’s share should still be at least one-sixth.1® On the other hand, the 
daughter's daughter is generally excluded from succession.15t Thus Haurü's 
daughters would not have had any share at all according to the law, but in our 
document they have. It appears that the judge in this case got around the 
complexities of the legal rules by assigning to Yüsuf Otagbasi as main heir half 
of the vineyard—which must have had a much greater value than the other 
half !—then a smaller portion to his sister Maryam (according to the Qur’anic 
verse it should have been a quarter of the vineyard), and finally the rest, perhaps 
the remaining quarter of the vineyard, to Haura’s three children; he explicitly 
states in the dacument (ll. 18-19) that the share of the three children was 
calculated according to the share their dead mother would have received. Thus 
nothing remains for Muhammad’s daughter. 

The information in the document offers no satisfactory solution to the affair 
in legal terms, as far as I can see. Perhaps the judge involved here was not 
sufficiently versed in Islamic law to be aware of its difficulties in succession 
matters. His guiding principles seem to have been reduced to the one Qur’anio 
verse quoted in the deed, but even then the diferent value of the shares (1,800 
dirhams —200 dirhams) remains striking. It is, however, quite possible that such 
legal simplifications occurred in marginal regions of the Islamic world which had 
embraced. Islam not very long ago and where Islamic education may still have 


149 For details see Schacht, 170-3. 
149 Schacht, 170-71 (a). 

150 Schacht, 171 (e). 

161 Schacht, p. 171 n. 6. 
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been kept within narrow bounds, despite the external flourishing of Islamic 
customs within the population. 

The fragmentary document IV is again an intestacy. This time Yüsuf 
Otagba&1, main heir in document II, died—fifteen years after the death of his 
father—leaving neither testament nor guardian for his two sons who were not 
yet of age. Arabic was: has a double meaning: literally signifying ‘ executor ’, 
a second meaning ‘ guardian’ has been derived from this 1% which is more 
appropriate in the context of this document. When someone’s heirs are minors 
or absent and no guardian or executor has been appointed by the legator’s last 
will, this appointment often fell to the judge in court. According to Islamic 
law, the judge is also entitled to supervise a guardian and to remove him if he 
turns out to be incapable or dishonest. It is clearly stated in our document 
that the guardian should be a righteous, honest person (ll. 5-7) as he is the agent 
of the heirs who administers the inheritance on their behalf and keeps it for them 
until they are of age. 

One final statement common to all three documents is that the parties con- 
cerned, after the legal decision has been taken, always ask the judge to order the 
writing down of a document expressing his decision so that it might be a proof 
(hugga) in their favour in case of any later infringement of their rights (misas 
al-haga).1 A similar formula occurs in one of the Arabic land sale contracts 
from Yarkand stating that the document was written in the presence of witnesses 
to serve as proof in case of necessity.!55 This shows the importance that was 
attached to the written document as a means of proving one’s rights. Reliance 
on written deeds, though officially denied by Islamic legal theory, has always 
turned out to be indispensable in practice. In theory, notwithstanding an 
explicit ruling of the Qur’än (IT: 282) recommending documentary evidence of 
transactions, legal proof was restricted to the oral evidence of witnesses, but in 
practice people continued to act as if the written document were essential and 
the evidence of witnesses only a formality. Finally, even strict theory had to 
admit the validity of written documents once they contained statements by 
qualified witnesses.156 The Yarkand deeds thus reflect the Islamic legal practice 
of the time in emphasizing the value of documentary evidence which was 
apparently undisputed.15” 


Witnesses 

Islamic law generally requires two male witnesses of good reputation ('adl), 
or one male and two female witnesses in a lawsuit. Outside a lawsuit, the 
requirements are less stringent; in some cases one person is enough. A greater 
number of witnesses theoretically does not lend additional value to the testi- 
monies,!58 even though the law does not specify a maximum. In the Yàrkand 
documents, despite the fragmentary character of some of them, the number of 
witnesses mostly exceeds the minimum required by legal theory (with the only 


188 Dory, 1, 

183 Schacht, 173. 

14 Our documents I (ll. 25-6) and II (ll. 22-4); in document IV (1. 9) only the beginning of 
that same formula has been preserved. 

155 Huart, 623 (doc. IIT). This is also hmted at m two Turkish Yarkand contracta, see Erdal, 
texts II (ll. c 1-2) and VI (ll. 8-10). 

15* For details see Sc t, 82-3 and 192-3 ; Tyan, Notariat, 5-12, and Organisation judiciaire, 


237. 

157 This is also illustrated by dooument XX in my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 
414 ff., stating that a document of a contract was presented to the judge and recognized as proof 
for the plaintiff's claims. 

158 Schacht, 193; see also Tyan, Notariat, 55. 
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exception of one Turkish contract 15° where just one witness appears to have 
been present).1® The average number of witnesses in the Yarkand deeds ranges 
between three and seven, but may amount to even higher numbers, e.g. to 
twenty (our document V) or sixteen. This phenomenon is not unusual in 
Islamic notarial practice; the maximum number seems to be 77 in an Arabic 
papyrus. Uighur sale contracts generally required three or four witnesses.163 

In general the witnesses themselves writ» their attestations down under 
the actual text of the document (e.g. in our documents II and V). Exceptionally, 
they may also be written on the back of a document, probably because not 
enough room was left beneath the text.1% In some cases the scribe of the deed 
may list certain witnesses himself in a separate passage, e.g. in our document V, 
where this is written in indented lines and can clearly be distinguished at first 
sight from the text of the contract. Both types of attestation may occasionally 
be combined in one and the same document, as is indeed the case in our docu- 
ment V just mentioned. Parallels to this are frequent in Islamic private deeds.195 
The witnesses’ section of document III is ertirely in Turkish and obviously 
written with a different pen in bigger and thicker letters. It is impossible to tell 
for certain by comparing the handwritings of the text of the document and of 
the witnesses’ section whether it was the same scribe, but this may have been 
the case. Only in our document I, is no witnesses’ section annexed to the text 
as the witnesses have already been named within the actual text of the deed 
(Il. 17-19). 

The Arabic formulae introducing a witness’s attestation are in general 
sahida bt-dalika/bi-gami‘ mà fis ‘he is witness to this/to everything contained 
in this document ’ or ašhadu ‘alayhi ' Y am witness to this’. Some witnesses, 
however, refer to the judge, if one is involved, who has called them as witnesses 
by starting their attestations with the formula ashadant . . . al-qadi ‘ the judge 
has called me as witness’, in our document II, witnesses nos. 25.1% Two 
witnesses refer in their attestations to the tgrar ‘ acknowledgment’ of the seller 
concerning the sale. In general the tgrér which frequently occurs in Islamic 
private documents, consists of an acknowledgment by one contracting party 
that he has ceded his rights in an affair to the other one. Thus the term igrar 
often is part of the guarantees section, but can also take the form of a personal 
deposition or even of a separate document.” In the Yarkand documents, the 
term ocours in two witnesses’ attestations,!®® and in a Turkish document 9 
in which the two sellers acknowledge the sale. This case illustrates again the 
adoption of Islamic legal terminology in Turkish contracts. Generally, the 
witnesses who write in Arabic also mention that they have written the attestation 
themselves by the formula (kataba) bi-hatithi ‘he has written in his own 
handwriting’. Illiterate witnesses, on the other hand, were free to ask someone 
else to write down the attestation for them, a current phenomenon in Islamic 


15? Erdal, text II. 

180 The witnesses’ section of our document IV has not been preserved. 

141 Huart, 623-4 (doo. III). 

142 Grohmann, 119. 

193 Clarke, 310, and Yamada, 111; for the number of witnesses required in other types of 
Uighur contracts see Clarke, 306-11. 

184 Seo Huart, 617 (doo. Il). 

1*5 See my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 56 and 59. 

155 For this latter formula see ibid., 57-8. 

167 For details see my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 21, 47, and 50-52. 

1** Our document V (witness no. 8) and Huart, 617 (doc. II) have the synonymous itiraf for 


ür. 
15? Erdal, text I (1. 8). 


tr 
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notarial practice.!"? In this case, the third person writing on behalf of the 
illiterate witness had to indicate that he had been authorized by him to do so; 
the general formula for this is kutiba bt-amrthi ‘it has been written upon his 
(i.e. the witness’s) order ’.17! We do not know exactly who this third person was 
as he normally does not mention his own name,1”* but it seems reasonable to 
Xü that other witnesses or even the scribe/notary were charged with such 
tas 


While the form of the Arabic attestations is well in keeping with Islamic 
notarial practice, it should be stressed again that attestations in Turkish 173 
or in Turkish language and Uighur script 174 still occur in some Arabic Yarkand 
deeds. -This fact proves that the Yārkand oasis was in the process of being 
Islamized as is shown by the considerable number of witnesses writing in Arabic, 
although Arabic had not yet become a matter of course; still there are other 
persons who cling to their national language and even use their national script 
alongside the language. As the Arabic documents containing attestations in 
the Turkish and Uighur script are later than others in which the witnesses all 
write in Arabic,” the adoption of Arabic for legal purposes was not a linear 
development; both types of attestations must have existed side by side so that 
the witness’s choice of form probably only depended on his individual knowledge 
of the Arabic language and script. 

The Turkish witnesses’ section in our document IIT, as well as the witnesses 
who write in Turkish,176 use a rather simple Turkish formula which comes close 
to those formulae occurring in non-Islamic Uighur documents. The common 
type of Turkish witness formula in the Yarkand deeds takes the form tanug 
mûn ‘ I am witness’ followed by the name of the witness, or vice versa. This 
is also true of the Turkish Yarkand contracts. In non-Islamio Uighur docu- 
ments, the most common type of witness formula is quite similar: tanug 
followed by the name of the witness.177 The expression tanug män in the 
Yarkand documents can be completed by short indications as to what the 
testimony is about, eg.—in a very general manner—bu batt üza ‘to this 
document’ (doc. III, L 20, witnesses’ section), bu 18568 ‘to this affair’ 
(doo. IH, 1. 17, witnesses’ section), bu hajg téindäks 18k4 ° to the affair contained 
in this document’ (doc. V, witness no. D) and similarly bu fait ičindäki-kä 
‘to the contents of this document ' 178 or, more precisely, bu bay‘ üzà ' to this 
sale ’.17° This is also the case in Uighur documents: the witness’s name can be 
preceded by the statement bu bitigka ' to this document’ or bu sézda/bu sawda 
‘to this statement ’.18 However, the vocabulary here is strictly Turkish 
whereas the witnesses in the Yarkand documents are more inclined to use terms 
adopted from Arabio (such as Laff for bitig, bay"). 


170 Grohmann, 119; see also Tyan, Notariat, 57. 

11 Our document V (witness no. 3) and Huart, 612 (doo. I); Huart’s reading spb LS, 
which he has left untranslated should always be corrected to opb .وكتب‎ 

1'! Exceptions to this are extremely rare; see one example in Dietrich, 8 (doo. 1, IL 24-5). 

173 Our document V (witness no. 3) and some witnesses in Huart, 617 (doc. II) and 623-4 
(doc. TII). 

IM d documenta III (Il. 17-18 witnesses’ section) and V (witnesses nos. 5 and 6) as well as 
Huart, ibid. 

1*5 For example our document II and Huart, 612 (doo. I); these two documents are earlier 
than those quoted in the two preceding notes 173 and 174. 

178 See the nn. 173, 174 above. 

117 Clarke, 302, and Yamada, 111; examples are to be found in Hamilton, 34, and Zieme, 298. 

11% Erdal, text I (1. 25). 

119 Erdal, text VI (L 11). 

19? Yamada, 111. 
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In document III, the expression nišan ur- occurs twice in the witnesses’ 
seotion (l. 6 and separate deposition). This verb seems to be calqued on the 
Persian nišān zadan, nsdn being ‘sign, stamp, mark '.1?! In Uighur private 
documents, the term nišan always means a personal handwritten or stamped 
sign drawn upon a given document by the witnesses.18% As no such sign occurs 
in the Yarkand deeds, nišan should rather, in these cases, be taken as meaning 
‘ signature ’. 

Unfortunately, Islamic private documents rarely give any details about the 
persons who serve as witnesses. This is also the case in the Yarkand documents. 
Above all, a number of military and administrative titles are mentioned, but 
it is not at all evident that these titles really corresponded to a specific function. 
They were possibly only used as lagabs without being linked to an actual military 
or administrative rank. It is a well-known phenomenon that titles were very 
often used as proper names as well. Some names suggest that this was also the 
case in the Yarkand area, e.g. the witness Rasul-tar (doc. III, 1. 17, witnesses’ 
section) who has no other name: although rasūldār is an administrative title, 
this appears in this case to have been his D name. The same seems to be 
true of the following witness Imga (doc. 111, ibid.) and for the witnesses’ 
fathers Yabgu Bäk (doc. IIT, l. 16 witnesses’ section) and Inal B&k (doo. III, 
1. 2, witnesses’ section). In the five Arabic documents presented here, the 
following military and administrative titles are attested: sübašı, wtfagbaës, 
baylbaës, hagtb, tamgacs, mal, ogå, ymga, rasüldär, Sardbdar and possibly al-sslahs, 
yabgu bak, éavh and tagrs; there are also hass hagib and hass haylbañ which 
may have been titles as well. The contracting parties also bear such titles, e.g. 
nal (doc. T, L 7), otagbass (doc. IT, 1. 6) stibads and hagsb (doc. ITT, ll. 2-3). These 
titles, though not all of them, also occur in the three other Arabio documents 183 
and in the Turkish Yàrkand contracts.1# 

Apart from these titles, information on witnesses is very scarce in the 
Yarkand documents. In the five deeds presented here, there is the son of the 
judge among the witnesses (doc. IT, witness no. 3), a merchant (tafir; doc. V, 
witness no. 7), a cutler (sakkak; doc. IT, witness no. 4), and a mutafaqqth, i.e. 
someone versed in Islamic law (doo. IT, witness no. 2). In the Turkish Yarkand 
contracts, a cotton-carder (halläÿ),185 a ferry-man (täknäë) 186 and a scribe 

) 187 also serve as witnesses. One Turkish Yärkand contract mentions a 
Persian (task) 188 as witness. Similarly, an Arab is attested as the father of two 
brothers who are sellers in an Arabic contract (doc. V, 1. 4). Finally, relationships 
between the witnesses to a document can be established, e.g. between father 
and son (doc. IM, ll. 5 and 14-15 witnesses’ section) or between two brothers 
(doc. V, witnesses nos. 1 and 2; doc. V, ll. 24 and 25). In one instance, a 
person who is mentioned as a neighbour of the contracting parties serves as 
witness to a document, namely, Mas'üd Togril Süba&i, owner of a plot of land 


M! Steingass, 1402b. 

182 Clarke, 325-37, discusses the various meanings and witnesses’ formulae connected with 
personal mgns (nian) and seals (tamga). He finally states that it is not yet possible to determine 
whether the use of tamga as opposed to nian by the witnesses of a given document is significant. 

183 Huart has not اا‎ read the witnesses’ section, but in his documents we nevertheless 
find the titles hagib, Aaghd bak, smga, sal (all of them p. 817, doc. IT) and suba: (p. 623, doc. HI). 
The first witness on the right in doc. ITI (p. 623), isa bad ; Huart has not put any dots as he 
does not seem to have been sure of the reading. 

14 Erdal, 266. 

185 Erdal, texte ITI (1. 5) and V (1. 5). 

384 Erdal, text III (l. 14); the same person is attested as land owner 1n text II (1. 8). 

187 Erdal, text V (l. 3). 

188 Erdal, text I (1. 32). 
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in Sınmãs which is contiguous to the property sold, is among the witnesses to the 
contract (doc. ITI, 1. 7 and witnesses’ section ll. 9-10). 


Edition of the documents 
Symbols used for the edition are as follows: 


[ ] encloses letters supplied to fill a lacuna 

[De signifies letters wanting; them number is indicated by dota (one for each letter or, if 
this is not posmble, their approximate number) 

f ? encloses letters supplied as a correction by the editor 
encloses letters that are to be omitted 

È 1 encloses letters cancelled in the original 

|| || encloses interlinear words or passages inserted into the text by the editor 


Document I 
An order of the court concerning a land ownership dispute 18° (pl. I and II). 
Well-preserved document with only a few small holes. Traces of horizontal 
folding are clearly visible. 26 lines of text in cursive script with very scarce 
diacritical dots. Above the text, ‘alama of the judge; below, one further line of 
text also written by the judge. 


‘aläma of the judge 


180 ses الله‎ uel 


Text 
e يسم الله الرحمن‎ A 
القافى الامام ابو بكر محمد بن عبد الصمد بن اسمعيل البخارى‎ pli ؟. هذا كتاب اتېد 191 عليه‎ 
سلمه الله و ابقاه ى مجلس حكه و قضايه بكورة‎ 
Aall ياركنده وهو يوبيذ قاضيها رحا کم اهلها و نواحها من قبل الحاقان الاجل السيد الملكك المويد‎ Y 


المنصور عز الدين مشيد 

€ . الدولة القاهرة و mos‏ الملة الباهرة و كهف الامة الطاهرة غيات المسلمين ملك المشرق و الصين 
Ee‏ بغرا قراخاقان 

ه. أبى على الحسن بن سليمن ارسلان قراخاقان مجتبى حليفة الله dy‏ امير الموطمنين و من قبل التگیں 
الاحل السيد عماد الدولة 

و سداد الملة جغرى تگین ابی ee‏ هرونب بن ملكك المشرق طفغاج بعرا قراخاقان dé‏ امير 
الموينين اطال الله بقاهما و أ عز نصرها 


E‏ اله حضر مجلس الحم قبله ا فى 82 فى الحجة سنة اربع و[تسآمين 1 asl à‏ ال ا 
انال بن يولاد سوباتى بن 19b‏ قرابند انال 

.À‏ وهو sul‏ قد طر شاربه Ghat‏ سبط الشعر تام القامة sl‏ 195 اللون حم اتبل ابلج واحضر حضو ره 
oll‏ هارون بن 
mo xD‏ 


18% Tn the 8.0.4.8. collection Arabio no. 2. References to Barthold's edition of the document 
are marked B. 

190 B, siil. Not having recognized the ‘dama, he placed this formula immediately after 
the basmala. 

.يشبد .8 1 

19* B. leaves out +. 

153 The document being damaged just at this place, it cannot be ascertained whether the year 
18 474 or 494. 

1% B, leaves out .بن‎ 

15 B, pol. 

158 B, .فريدة‎ 
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. موضعها برستاق يدعى بر بل وهی من رساتيق كورة ياركيده محضرة مسجد يلست الى gael‏ الات 


وهى مبذرة oub‏ 


5 


. وقر حئطة بعضما lu‏ وبعضها صالة للزرا[عة بحد] و[د]ه الاربعة ALG‏ الاول لزيق أرض يوسف 


انال duly‏ لزيق 


أرض جور ز 


. انال و لزيق eu‏ ازاكك و ذكر فى لفظ دعواه ان حميع هذه الارض الحدودة فيه كانت ملكا لابيه 


| 


e 
bar له و لغيره من ورثته و الان ملكهم وحقهم و ان هذا استولي علها ظلما و‎ 198 Lu LUS, مات و‎ 5 


by عليه‎ c 


. يده Lee‏ و تسليمها الهم وهو eue‏ عن ذلكك و سأل فسثل فانكر oles‏ اصلا و جحد راسا ورعم 
SL d.‏ وحقه اشتراها من الغير بثمن معلوم و تقده التمن فامر المدعى باقامة البينة على صصحة ما ادعاه 


و بتحفيق 
; ما حكاه أن كانت 199 له ذلكك فاورد ثلثة نفر ذكر اہم شبرده 199 فتمدوا له على صعة ما يدعيه 


و ساله 201 الاستباع di‏ شهادتهم 


. و الاصغا الى كلامهم و هم عبد الجليل جغرى سوباتى بن موبى بن املوكك و ابو بكر L‏ 808 


. وجبر يل Uy‏ باشى بن موبى بن بقجار فاستشبدهم عقيب اعادة الدعوى و الانكار فشمد كل واحد 


pre‏ عل 
. التعاقب عل موافقة الدعوى بحضرة التنا(ز)عين [ت]هادة صحيحة مستقيمة Ge‏ اللفظ و المعنى 


d like | 


. شی من ذلكك فتفحص عن حاهم فعدلوا فزكوا و ظهرت عدالتهم و توجه KHI‏ على المتهود عليه «ol‏ 


به و أمره 


. بابراز 208 دفع اوجرح أن كان له ذلكك فعجز عنه عجزا ظاهرا بعدما مكنه مدة متله dé‏ ذلكك التمس 


منه المدعى إن له 


. ما ادعى فاستجار الله ds‏ و ساله العصمة عن الزيغ و الزلل و حكر بكون الارض الحدودة فيه 


ملكا للمشبود له 


. و لغيره من ds‏ ابيه و امر المحكوم عليه بقصر يده عنها و تسليمها الى المحكوم له و اطلق له الرجوع 


على بايعه il‏ 
الذى نقده ثم ان الحكوم له التمس منه أثبات ما صح عنده و تبت لديه فاجابه الى ملتمسه و أمر بكتبة 


. هذا الذكر ليكون T‏ حجة له عند مساس الحاجة و ذلكك بتاريخ 205 المورخ فيه صدرا 208 


Certification by the judge 


يقو محمد بن عبد السمد بن اسمعيل RE‏ المذكور فيه صدرا 207 عى و السجل كتب بايدى 208 و السطرمع 
التوقيع خطى 


17 The document reads ell له‎ gy, perhaps a slip of the scribe ? 
198 B. .ميراث‎ 

19? Correct OL, cf. line 22. 

.شبودة .8 100 

191 B, .سال‎ 


1 B, .الشلاجى‎ The sign above the ein must bo taken as a taddid when we compare it to the 


two Jins in lime 8. 
v B, 51,l, same meaning in this context. 
50413. كور‎ JJ. 
305 Correct .بالتاريخ‎ 
108 B, eye, 
307 8. Le. 
1 B. .بأمرى‎ 
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Translation 
(‘aläma of the judge) 
I praise God alone. 
Tex 
1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 


2. 


10. 


1l. 


12. 


18. 


This is a document to which the šatk, the 9845 and imam Abū Bakr 
Muhammad, son of ‘Abd al-Samad, son of Isma‘ll al-Bubari—may God 
keep him alive and spare him—has called witnesses in his court of law and 
justice in the province 


. of Yàrkanda of which he was then the 9645 and hakim of its inhabitants and 


of its districts, (appointed) by the most sublime 3206, the chief, the king 
aided (by God), victorious and triumphant, the glory of the faith, the fortifier 


. of the powerful dynasty,?? the proof of the resplendent congregation, the 


asylum of refuge of the pure community, the help of Muslims, the king of 
the East and China, Tafgat Bugra Qara Hagan 


. Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan, son of Sulayman Arslan Qara Hagin, the favourite of 


the representative of God, the friend of the commander of the faithful, 
and (appointed) by the most sublime prince, the chief, the pillar of the 
dynasty, 


. the righteous way of the congregation, Cagm Tagin Abū Müsä Härün, the 


son of the king of the East Tafgaé Bugra Qara Hagan, client of the com- 
mander of the faithful—may God give them both & long life and honour 
them with his help— 


. (to testify) that on the first day of Du’l-Hikÿa of the year 474 (or 494) the 


so called Haggi Inal, son of Pülad Süba&, son of Qarä-band ™ Inal, had 
appeared before him in his local court of law ; 


. he was yet beardless, his moustache was just sprouting, very hairy (about the 


body), with lank hair, of perfect stature, fair colour, bulky frame, very dark 
blue eyes with the eyebrows wide apart. He brought with him to his (i.e. 
the judge's) presence the so-called Härün, son 


. of Tagéah. (The judge) knew them both well by face, name and parentage. 


The (man) who first appeared claimed against the one whom he had brought 
with him a plot of land which was in his possession 

situated in the district called Rabul, one of the districts of the Yárkanda 
province, facing the mosque named after Ishaq al-Gall&b (and representing) 
a sowing area of thirty 

donkey-loads of wheat, consisting partially of barren soil and partially of 
soil fit for agriculture, with its four boundaries: the first boundary is 
contiguous to the land of Ytisuf Inal, the second one is contiguous 

to the irrigation canal named after Sókmün Bak, the third one is (again) 
contiguous to the land of Yüsuf Inal, and the fourth one is contiguous to 
the public road, the land of Gübarz 

Inal and the canal called Âsäk. He mentioned in his claim that the whole 
of that land with its boundaries indicated in this (deed) had been the 
property of his father named in this (deed) 


36% 1.6, the i Avot of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. 
X? The two latter honorary titles refer to the ‘Abbasid caliph. 
i The name can also be read as Qara-yund. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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who had died and had bequeathed to him and other heirs, (which) was now 
their lawful property, (but) that this man (i.e. the defendant) had taken 
possession of it by injustice and violence and that it was obligatory for him 
to take 

his hand from it and to deliver it to them (i.e. the heirs), but he refused to 
do so. (The plaintiff) asked (that the defendant should be questioned). 
He was questioned, (but) he wholly denied the charge, totally repudiated (it) 
and claimed 

that it was his lawful property which he had bought from another (person) 
at a known sum and had paid this price in cash. The plaintiff was ordered to 
produce evidence proving the validity of his claim and the correctness 


. of his story, if he were able to do so. He produced three persons saying that 


they were his witnesses, and they testified on his behalf to the validity of 
bis claim, and he asked (the judge) to heer their evidence 


. and to listen to their words; they were ‘Abd al-Galil Gagm Sübaë, son of 


Misa, son of Amlük, and Abi Bakr al-Siláhi, son of Buraq, son of Yarba, 


. and Gibril Witāqbašı, son of Müsä, son of Baqèär. (The judge) called 


them as witnesses after the claim and the denial had been repeated. Every- 
one of them, 


. one after the other, gave evidence confirming the claim, in presence of the 


two parties, being valid and correct evidence, agreeing in word and meaning 
with no difference concerning 

any point of that (claim). (The judge) made inquiries concerning their 
characters; they proved to be irreproschable and righteous (persons), 
and their integrity was demonstrated. The judgement was (then) directed 
against the defendant; 2? (the judge) made it known to him and ordered 
him 


to produce a refutation or a proof against the evidence if he were able to do 
80, but he was obviously incapable of doing so, after (the judge) had 
conceded him the same amount of time (as to the plaintiff). At this stage the 
plaintiff begged him (i.e. the judge) to deliver a judgement in his favour 

concerning his claim. (The judge) implored the aid of God, the most High, 
and asked Him for protection from deviation and stumbling, and delivered 
judgement that the land with its boundaries indicated in (this) document 
was the property of the person in whose favour evidence had been given 


. and of the heirs of his father. He ordered the man against whom judgement 


had been delivered to take his hand from it (i.e. the land) and to deliver it 
to the man in whose favour judgement had been delivered, and he (further- 
more) delivered judgement #5 in his (i.e. the defendant's) favour to claim 
from the seller of it (i.e. the land) the return of the money 


. which he had paid him. Afterwards the man in whose favour judgement had 


been delivered (i.e. the plaintiff) begged him (i.e. the judge) to make a 
record of what he had considered as valid and what had been demonstrated 
before him. (The judge) assented to his request and herewith orders that 


. this document be drawn up so that it might be a proof in his favour in case 


there should be infringement, and this on the date mentioned at the 
beginning of (this) document. 


11 mathid ‘alayhi, literally the person against whom evidence has been given. 
7? aflaga, see Dozy, n, 565. 
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(Certification by the judge) 


Muhammad, son of ‘Abd al-Samad, son of Isma‘il, says: The judgement noted 
above in the document has been delivered by me, the certification was written 
with my hand, and the line with the signature is in my handwriting. 


Commentary 

3. Yarkand stands in our Arabic material mostly for a province (kwra),214 
but can also denote the city itself (balda).315 The name in the Arabic documents 
is always rendered Yarkanda ,(ياركنده)‎ written with final 4,26 whereas early 
Qarakhanid coins have the name written Yàrqand (4:3)l).%17 Similarly, Arab 
geographers give the name of Khojand as Khojanda.*8 

The two official titles applied to a judge in our documents I, II and IV are 
qadt and häkim. Judging from this material, a qafê in Turkestan might have 
been superior to a hàktm in rank and area of competence. In documents II and 
IV (l. 2) the judge heading the court is called h@kim whereas the judge who 
appointed him is in both cases termed gad. In the present document I, on the 
other hand, the judge has both the title of gadt and hakem. Thus it would seem 
that the function and competence of a 9845 implied that of a hakim, that is a 
qa could well be a hakim at the same time, but not the other way round. The 
distinction in rank between the two titles is also suggested by the fact that the 
two judges called hakim in documents II and IV are mere district judges of 
Posgäm and some other places while the jurisdiction of the judge in document I 
who bears both titles comprises the whole province of Yarkand. The two gadis 
mentioned in documents II and IV may also have been judges of the Yarkand 
province; though no evidence is available at the moment, this does not seem 
unlikely in view of the lapses of time between the three Yarkand deeds (no. I: 
1101; no. IT: 1110; no. IV: 1125). On-the other hand, the hakim heading 
the court in document IT is referred to as qafî by witnesses nos. 2, 4 and 5, 
whereas witness no. 3 (who is the judge’s son) speaks of him as hakim, which is 
his official title according to the document (1. 2). May we conclude that qade did 
not just designate a superior judge in the Yarkand area, but was also the current 
general term for ‘judge’ without referring to a specific rank ? The question 
must remain open. At any rate, the different value of the two titles qad? and 
häkim concerning rank and area of competence would be similar to the official 
terminology of Islamic law which reserved the title 9247 to the judges of the 
capital whereas the judges in the provinces were called hakim.?? Besides the 
distinction according to rank, other criteria to distinguish between these two 
functions existed in medieval Islam,?® but no trace of these can be found in the 
Yärkand material. 

In Islamic lands the judge, like all other state officials, is part of the system of 
delegation of competence elaborated by Islamic legal theory in which every 
delegate (nà'£b) is considered as the representative of the delegator. Thus a 
judge could be directly appointed by the ruler of the country or even the caliph 


314 Besides the present document see our documents IT] (L 5) and V (l. 5) as well as Huart, 
622 (doo. III). 

115 Our document IIT (1. 7). 

31é Boe our documents I, IH and V and the three contracts published by Huart. 

217 Zambaur, 272 

115 Barthold, Turkestan, 164. 

#19 Bee Tyan, Organisation 7udsciasre, 110. 

220 For further material see Tyan, ibid., 110-11, and my Arabische und persische Privatur- 
kunden, p. 77 and nn. 1-8. 
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or by various representatives of government as their delegate; 3?! this is the 
case in the present document I in which it is the Qarakhanid ruler and his son 
who appoint the judge (ll. 3-6). On the other hand, a judge could also for his 
part appoint other judges as his representatives to whom he delegated part of 
his own powers 222 as is the case in documents IT and IV. 


4-5. The title malik al-Maërig wa'l-Sin (King of the East and China) was 
first adopted by the Qarakhanid ruler Yüsuf Qadir Hàn after he had conquered 
and Islamized Khotan in the Tarim basin shortly after 1000. Muslim geo- 
graphers often allocate this region to China (al-Sin) in which it has indeed 
often been included. Several other Qaräkhänid rulers afterwards adopted the 
same title.93 We find it again, for example, in a donation aot (wag fiyya) of a 
hospital of Ibrahim Tamgaë Hàn, distantly related to Yüsuf Qadir Han, 
dated 458/1066.2 As some Qarakhanids ruling only in Transoxania also bore 
this title, Barthold interprets its adoption rather as being an imitation of the 
Chinese emperors. 

The identity of Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan as the ruler to whom the Qudatqu Buik 
was dedicated has already been stated by Barthold in his edition of the present 
document. Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan’s title Bugra Han and his father’s title Arslan 
Han refer to the two joint rulers of the Qarakhanid dynasty. The system of 
double leadership which the Qarakhanids, like cther Altaic peoples, had adopted, 
was kept up after the division of their empire into a Western and an Eastern 
part in 433/1041-42: in each there was a supreme ruler who had the title 
Arslan Hàn and a joint ruler with the title Bugrà Han.” 

The title Tafgäë is here, according to the facsimile, written with f; other 
spellings with b (as in the Orkhon inscriptions), p, m and n instead of f are known 
of which Tamÿäë appears to be the correct form. The first Qarakhanid ruler to 
adopt this title was Oguléaq Qadir Hàn, a contemporary of the Sämänid 
Ismà^il b. Ahmad, at the end of the ninth century. The first appearance of this 
title at such an early date in Qaräkhänid history leads Pritsak to believe that 
the Qaräkhänid rulers might always have had it ever since the foundation of 
their empire. There is much evidence of the use of the title in Qaräkhänid 
titulature (coins, Qudatqu 821:1, etc.) Tamgäë being the normal Turkish 
designation of the Chinese,32? Barthold takes it to be an emulation of the Chinese 
emperors, just like the title malik al-Maërig wa’l-Sin.™ 

7. The first of Du’l-Higgea 474 corresponda to the 2nd May, 1082, the same 
date of the year 494 to the 27th September, 1101. 

Înäl/inal #1 was originally a title signifying ‘representative (of a high 
dignitary) ’, but it could also serve as element in proper names.#? Tt also occurs 
in two other Arabic documents, apart from this one, as well as in a Turkish deed 


311 Art, ‘ Kadi’ in EI (2nd ed.), rv, 378b. 

333 For details see Tyan, Organisation judiciasre, 101-4. 

3% See art. ‘ Tlek-Khàns' in EJ (2nd ed.), xr, 11488, and Pritsak, Karluk, p. 295, n. 3. 
154 Khadr-Cahen, 320. 

323 Barthold, Turkestan, 804, and Vorlesungen, 98. 

335 Barthold, Bughra Khan, 151-3. 

111 Pritsak, Sireilfragen 4, 228. 

228 Pritsak, Karluk, 287-9. 

339 Barthold, Vorlesungen, 97; Samolin, p. 79, n. 38. 

230 Barthold, Turkestan, 304. 

381 For the phonetic reading see T MEN, 1v, 196-8, no. 1900. 
333 Tor details see ibid., 196-9, as well as EDPT', 184-5. 
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from Yärkand *3; however, it is not clear whether it functions in these docu- 
ments as a title or as a proper name. 

Sübah, ‘leader of an army ',** is a common military title which occurs in 
nearly all Yarkand documents and thus appears to have been rather frequent 
in that area. Minorsky prefers to translate the title as ‘ captain #5 We find 
it again for example in a donation act (wag fiyya, 458/1066) of Ibrahim Tamgat 
Hàn.9$ 

10. Rabul 33? is the name of a village (garya) #8 and at the same time of a 
district (rustdg, nähiya) =? dependent on Yàrkand. The exact position of Rabul 
in the surroundings of the city has not yet been identified. As several Yärkand 
documents, dated 473-494/1080-1101 (among them the present document), 
refer to Rabul,?# they yield some information on several persons living in that 
village. There is, for example, Ishaq al-Gallab to whom a mosque is assigned in 
the present document. He had already acquired several pieces of land in Rabul 
during the years 473-483/1080-1090.21 His landed property certainly was not 
far either from the mosque which bears his name or from Häggi Inal’s land which 
is the subject of the present document, as both Ishaq al-Gallib and Haggi Inal 
have the same neighbour, namely, Yüsuf Inal whose land has two boundaries in 
common with Haggi Inal’s land (ll. 11, 12) and another boundary with that of 
Ishaq al-Gallab.4* The public road (tartg al-‘amma, ulug yol) of Rabul also 
borders on Haji Inal’s (l. 12) and Ishaq al-Gallab’s land.?9 Finally, there is 
Sókmün Bak after whom a canal bordering on Hağğ1 Inal’s land is named (l. 12). 
Sékmin Bak is attested as an owner of land (dai'a) in Rabul in the year 
489/1096.%4 We already find him six years earlier, in 483/1090, in connexion 
with a sale of land to Ishaq al-Gallab ; the latter acquires part of a plot of land 
called boteq in Turkish and which bears Sókmáün Bük's name. This may be a 
rounded variant of Turkish batig and would suggest a low place or swamp or 
suchlike.%5 It is, however, not quite clear from the Yarkand material whether 
this land is identical to or part of the dat‘a which is later attributed to Sókmàn 
Bak. Besides the persons just mentioned, owners of neighbouring estates in 
Rabul appear in several other documents from Yarkand.™$ 

It seems that the whole region of Rabul was thus split up into fairly small 
plots of land so that a person probably had to be quite persevering in order to 
acquire a larger piece of land. He would have to buy plots of land, one after the 
other, from several persons by various contracts, and this could take a long time. 
Tn the case of Ishaq al-Galläb, who appears as a buyer of land in three Turkish 
Yarkand documents, it took ten years (473-483/1080-1090) *** and probably 


*} Our documenta III (1. 2, witnesses’ section) and V (1. 26) and Erdal’s text IV; Erdal, 281, 
translates the title as ‘ counsellor '. 

1*4 THEN, m, 282-5, no. 1279. 

335 Mino , 188. 

26 Kh hen, 317; the title is left untranslated. 

2?! The vocalization of the name is indicated by the orthography Jul, m Huart, 611 (doo. I). 

338 Huart, ibid. 

338 See our document and Huart, 1bid. 

149 These are, besides our document, Erdal’s texts I, II and IV and Huart’s document I. 

*31 See Erdal's texts I, II and IV. 


*44 Huart, 611 (doo. I). 

#45 Erdal, text IV (L 4); Erdal gives a tentative translation of the word by ‘ depression ’, 
see also p. 284. 3 

zit e.g. Bugra Öga and B... tudun; see Erdal’s text IV (ll. 21-2) and Huart, 611 (doo. I). 

247 Erdal’s texta I, IT and IV. 
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made him a rather powerful man in his village. A similar example is Israfil 
Üavh Sübaë of Smmas.%8 

11. Wigr' donkey-load', isthe Arabic counterpart of Turkish yük and Persian 
harwar.4® Harwar which literally means the load. one donkey can carry, was 
also used for loads carried by horses, mules, and oxen, at least in medieval 
Persia,?% and this may also have been the case in Turkestan. The weight of a 
donkey-load in Turkestan was usually, according to Barthold, 80-90 kg.?5! 
This is close to the Ikhanid harwär of 83.3 kg. fixed by Gazin Han in about 
1300. The harwar of 83.3 kg. seems to have been still in use in Turkestan during 
the Timurid epoch, whereas in other regions the parwar exceeded this figure.*5? 

The estimation of land. according to the amount of grain which can be sown 
on it is apparently a custom limited to Central Asia which, to my knowledge, 
has no counterpart in medieval Islamic land-sale contraots from other regions. 
Examples of this practice are to be found in two other documents from 
Yarkand 253 and in a Persian contract from Khotan dated 501/1107.2% Non- 
Islamic Uighur deeds also give examples of this custom 255 which has extended 
into modern times in Central Asia.2°* In Uighur deeds, however, the amount of 
seed is always given in #g and köri, modelled on two Chinese terms, which were 
used as measures of volume and not of weight ; 25? they are thus different from 
the Yarkand material which had adopted measures of weight for this purpose. 

In Islamic land sale contracts, on the other hand, the extent of an area is 
usually expressed in fractional numbers referring to a well determined whole 
which can be the totality of the land belonging to a village or a certain area with 
a given name and fixed boundaries. Various fractions up to very small ones are 
attested in Islamic contracts. In Persian regions, the whole of an area is often 
expressed as ‘six sixths’ (šeš dàng), and subdivisions frequently start with 
one-sixth, which can be further and further subdivided according to a fixed 
system. In theory an area can ultimately be broken up into about a billion plots. 
Such extremely tiny subdivisions never had, of course, any practical value. 
Only the larger units were actually adopted. The Yarkand documents, at any 
tate, have not used. these kinds of fractions, but retained the Central Asian 
custom of estimating an area by a certain amount of seed. In the framework of 
Islamic notarial practice as a whole, of which at least the Arabic Yarkand 
documents are fully representative, this has to be taken as a regional peculiarity. 

12. Sökmän Bak occurs in several other Yarkand documents (of. commen- 
tary tol. 10 above). Sökmãn, according to Kasgari’s Diwan lugat at-Turk, is a 
military title ?5? which seems to be used as a proper name in this case. 

13. Âzäk is the name of an irrigation canal (nahr) in Rabul. In another 
Yärkand document, the name occurs again as a boundary of a vineyard (doc. 
IX, 1. 7), but is not further specified. Yet we may assume, on the basis of 


#8 See our document IIT (1. 2). 

34? Hinz, 36. 

159 Hinz, 14. 

351 Barthold, Turkestan, 161. 

15! Hing, 14-15. 

?55 Document II (1. 4), as well as a Turkish contract, see Erdal, text VI (1. 3). The donkey- 
load' is termed wigr and yuk respectively. 

34 Minorsky, 185, the donkey-load being termed here harwar. 

355 Hamilton, 38 and 37; Yamada, 73 and 75 (doc. 1); and Zieme, 297 and 301-2. 

*56 Minorsky, p. 192, n. 8. 

257 Clarke, 377; Yamada, 77, 79, and 97. 

258 The detailed list of subdivisions 18 to be found in Mokri, 175. He states that in Kurdistan 
the smallest fraction actually used is the kardal which in fact makes up a 576th of an area. The 
smallest unit in medieval Islamic contracts I have come across up to now is a 96th (a'ira or (aw). 

353 Erdal, 283 
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Clauson’s plans quoted above, 2% that it is the same irrigation canal which passed 
both Rabul and Sinmas. 

14. Can ‘ falcon ’, is attested in Ká&Sgari's Diwan lujat at-Turk as well as 
in the Qudatqu Bilik as a proper name in the same way as čavle which has the 
same meaning.*9! Names of animals were frequently used as proper names 
among the Turks. 

The nisba al-Silähi, written in this document with a taëdid above the sin, 
is explained by Sam‘ani as being a ‘ bearer of arms’ ?€? and is attested as the 
title of the military officer who bore the sultan’s arms which he presented to 
him in case of need ; it is equivalent to the title stlaAdar.* It may also have 
been a military title of this kind under the Qarákh&nids: a stlihdar ocours in 
one of the Turkish Yarkand contracts.?95 

19. The title witagbads is attested, at about the same time as in our docu- 
ment, in Nizäm al-Mulk’s Styasat-name. According to this Persian source, the 
military rank of a wıtaqbašs or ‘ commander of the tent’ was just below that of 
the haylbads and two ranks below the hagb; it could be attained by a slave in 
his seventh year of military service. The insignia of a witägbaš: were a black felt 
hat embroidered with silver and Ganji dress.%66 It seems not unlikely that this 
rank is the same one as that of the otagbas: which occurs in our document I 
(l. 6). Wstüq is the Arabic, o/ag the Turkish word for ‘tent’. Otag occurs in 
KaSgari’s Diwodn lujat at-Turk and in the Qudaigu Bilik; in the latter, the 
military unit of ten tents (on otag) is also mentioned. It is probable that the 
commander of ten tents was one rank higher than the otaġbašı who commanded. 
only one tent. If the correlation witaqbaš-otajbašs is correct, the haylbañ 
would be a commander of ten tents.?9" However, the question requires further 
elucidation. 


Document II 

An order of the court concerning an intestacy 395 (pls. III and IV). 

Well-preserved document with its upper part slightly damaged, but without 
mutilations of the text. Traces of horizontal folding are clearly visible. 25 lines 
of text, followed by a short line on the left-hand side of the page. Cursive script 
with few diacritical dots, but sometimes additional signs, and two long interlinear 
insertions in Il. 4 and 12. Above the text, ‘alama of the judge, below, three lines 
of certification also written by the judge. 5 attestations of witnesses. 


‘alama of the judge 
AJ أعتصمت‎ 
Text 
e [الله الإرحمن‎ 1s 
يقول عمر بن ا بن [عبد] ال[و]هاب الحاكم ببسكام و كشوا و كرمكار و نواحها من قبل‎ i 
الشيخ القاضى الامام وركن‎ 


360 ممع‎ p. 466 above. 

161 See HDPT, 410a as well aa 397a (sub çau). 

363 See, for example, Kakuk, Suzanne: ‘ Quelques catégories de noms de personne turcs’, 
Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 28, 1974, 1-35; p xy of animals 
pp. 3-10; among the names of falcons are mentioned sungur and Sahin, p 

03 Sam‘ Ani, ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad: Al-anadb (facsimile), Gibb Paral Series, 20, 
oydin 1912), fol. 320a. 

Dozy 1, 672a 

365 Erdal, text V (L a. 5). 

366 Quoted i in Barthold, Turkestan, 227. 

467 Some details and further references are given in Erdal, 287-8, and Tekin, 877. The terms 
witäg and ofag are discussed in T M EN, rv, 42, no. 1762, and 1bid., 1; 66-9, no. 489, respectively. 
1*5 Tn the 8.0.4.8. collection, Arabio no. 6. 
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: الاسلام ابى بكر محمدبن J!‏ . .]بن عمر السمرقندى اطال الله olay‏ و ادام علوه رفع الى وفاة هود 


hse ايكان‎ 


. بن wok‏ كثى بن قت the HK‏ الخريج//[ف] العتر الاواخر من تعبان من شبور سئة 


ثلث و مساية//بعد موته بببئين من غير وصى ولا وصية الى del‏ و خلف من التركة 
dE uL‏ ل ل 


المسماة حورا و n:‏ 


pee a pose: e اللي عبد‎ EA EE a fu Sk 5 


ror 


"UIT reo 


269 leis ولف‎ 


dl b sl, الباقون‎ 35 JE مومى فاجتمعوا‎ cn Locle shll و هى المسماة عايشة و زوجة و هى‎ . 
ie BF ead کلک‎ di phic’ Wad à all قات‎ poise S7 ied qe bib 


بيهم 
. على موجب الشرع على فرايض الله سبحانه و تع الي و سنة رسوله صلى الله عليه بعد فصال موه 


+ 


; وصاياء me E dus‏ الجند من ماله بار السلطان sel‏ الله//روبعد : علاف ud‏ 


Se cll qul oie uei dU M TU e 
حدوده لزيق الكرم‎ dol 278 wy حدوده ألار‎ ss خلف عن‎ Gill نصف الكر م‎ oh ge ois, <i 2 


الذى خلف عن مور 


, "E od 
ارض مرم و يوبيف و لزيق ارض يسف و عايشة و فاطمة‎ «XU الذى ترك لاجل الجند و‎ . 


is 


. آلياس بن محمد بن ازينه و ثالثه لزيق الارض التى ترك لاجل الجند بامر DLL‏ رابعه كذلكك 


قيمة هذا | 


; الحدود هى النى درهم و يصيب ليوسف اوتاغ th‏ عن قيمة هذا الكرم الف oU,‏ ماية درهم ويصيبه 
. من oi, SY‏ هذا الالف و ou‏ ماية درهم و sgu‏ درهم رک الى المساة مركم — ود ايكان 


بات 
Care cd‏ 
uud WT wh TR‏ الورثة اليه ne‏ الورثة أب 


274 مور ہم‎ ST ولا كثيربسبب‎ Mi Y aj Y 1 tont Y sae Yeo chan i 


جرت 


s‏ القسمة عندى هذا و ثبت بمشبدى و تحقق لدى التمس منى هذا المسمى يوسف اوتاغ tly‏ ان اكتب له 
. ذكرا و اقصر ايدى سار الورثة عن هذا الكرم المحدود اجبت الى كلمته و كتبت هذا الذكر 


ن حجة له 


. عند مساس حاجته اليه و قصرت//ايدى//سابر yl‏ عن هذا الكرم واشبدت على هذا الذكر 


Olas‏ من 


375 سنة ثلث و مساية‎ j£. 


489 Sio for ‘il. 

70 Sic for inl. 

11 Qur’én 4: 11, 176. 

a Sic for ul. 

3"3 Correct in this context: da)! «sy, ' 16 has four boundaries '. 


#14 The passage wry s يسبيب ركة‎ seems scperfluous here being a simple repetition of the same 


expression in the preceding line. 
575 The date was subsequently added by zhe scribe for reasons of acouracy. 
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Certification by the judge 


. يقول عمربن الحسين بن عبد الوهاب القسمة المذكورة جرت مشبدى و الكتاب 
“et‏ بامرى و الشبودٍ على هذا الكتاب صاروا تہودا باشبادى ووقعت 

فى uia‏ و سياقه توقيعى و كعبت هذا الاسطر الثلثة مع qid‏ اللى فى 
صدره بيدى 


— چ 4 ا 


Witnesses’ depositions 

Witness no. 1 

شبد بذلكك بو بكر ابن محمد الفقار و كتب de‏ 

Witness no. 2 

اشہدنى الشيخ pall‏ على سجله هذا و كتب due‏ محمد المتفقه بيده صح 
Witness no. 3‏ 

Witness no. 4 

Witness no. 5 

اشہدنی الشيخ القاضى على علامته و حکه هذا و کتب احمد بن غازى 


Translation 
(‘aläma of the judge) 
I take refuge with God. 
Text 
1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 


2. 


‘Umar, son of al-Husayn, son of [‘Abd] al-Wa[hhab], hakim of Posgàm, 
K.šwā (?), Karmkär (?) and its districts, (appointed) by the £ayh, the 
gadt, the tmam, the pillar 


. of Islam, Abü Bakr Muhammad, son of [. . .], son of ‘Umar al-Samarqandi— 


may God prolong his life and make his grandeur last—says: ‘The death 
of Yahüd Ikan Sübau, 


. son of Sadig-kaii (1), son of Qut Qaymiá Sübai al-Hirrig,?"9 was reported to 


me//[in] the last third of Sa'b&n which belongs to the months of the year 
503,//after he had died in Sinin (1) without executor or testament for 
anybody. He left behind as inheritance 


. what his equals leave behind to all people (1), that is houses, land, male and 


female slaves, beasts of saddle and burden, cattle and the like as kinds 


. of property. He left behind children of male and female sex, all of them of 


age, namely, the so called Yüsuf Otagbai, then the so called Haura’, then 


. the so called Maryam, then the so called Ni‘mati, then the so called 


Muhammad. Haura’ died and left behind three children, namely, the 
so called Yüs[uf, 


. ‘Ā’iša and Fatima, children of Ilyas, son of Muhammad, son of Azina. 


Then Ni‘mati died who had no children. Then Muhammad died and left 
behind a daughter, 


. namely, the so called ‘Aika, and a wife, namely, the so called ‘Asura’, 


daughter of Müs&. The remaining heirs and the relatives of the deceased 
assembled. 


278 Also possible: al-Garth. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 
14. 
16. 
" 
17. 
18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


and requested from me the division of the inheritance of the deceased. 
Deeming proper this division, I assented to their (request) and divided the 
inheritance of the deceased among them 

in compliance with the sacred Law according to the precepts of God— 
may he be praised and extolled—and the sunna of his envoy—may God 
bless him—after having . . . his death and examined 

his orders 277 and after having excepted *78 from his property the share 9 
for the army according to the order of the sultan—may God elevate him— 
//and after having . . . all of the slaves and all of the beasts of saddle and 
burden and the cattle and the land//(according to the precept that) ‘a 
man’s share equals that of two women ’,?® that is, for each son 

two shares and for each daughter one shere. What falls to the share of the 
son, the so called Yüsuf Otagbaë, of the inheritance of his father, the so 
called Yahüd 

kan Sübaë, (is) one half of the vineyard which was left behind by the 
deceased. It has four boundaries: the first of its boundaries is contiguous 
to the vineyard which was left behind by the deceased 

and which was left for the use of the army ; the second one is contiguous to 
the land of Maryam and Yüsu? and (also) contiguous to the land of Yüsuf 
and ‘Aika and Fatima, the children 

of Ilyas, son of Muhammad, son of Azina ; the third one is contiguous to the 
land which was left for the use of the army according to the order of the 
sultan, and 80 is the fourth one. The value of this vineyard 

thus delimited amounts to two thousand dirhams. The share of Yüsuf 
Otagbaëï in the value of the vineyard is one thousand and eight hundred 
dirhams. (Thus) his share 

in the inheritance of his father is these one thousand and eight hundred 
dirhams while two hundred dtrhams were left to the so called Maryam, 
daughter of Yahüd مقعلل‎ Siiba&, 

and to Yüsuf and ‘A’iSa and Fatima, the children of Ilyas, in proportion to 
the calculation made for the share of their mother, the so called Haura’. 
The so called 


. Yüsuf Otagbaëi took possession of this vineyard thus delimited which the 


other heirs delivered over to him so that, to the disadvantage of the other 
heirs, 

there remained no right for him to tha inheritance of the deceased, no 
claim nor quarrel nor dispute, be it for little or much, concerning the 
inheritance of the deceased. When 

the division had been accomplished before me in that way and established 
in my presence #81 and (when) the price had been confirmed under my 
eyes, the so called Yüsuf Otaġbašı asked me to write 


. & document for him and to take the hands of the other heirs from this 


vineyard thus delimited. I assented to his request (kalima) and herewith 
write this document so that it might be & proof in his favour 

in case his concern should be infringed upon, and I (thus) took //the hands// 
of the other heirs from this vineyard. I called as witnesses to this document 


3177 Wasdyd, see Dozy, Il, 823a. 
115 Jhraÿ, seo Dozy, 1, 859a. 
1? Tiba, tayyiba may mean ‘legal share’, see Wahrmund n, 173a (° Gesetrliches "). Tib, 


in the literal sense of the word, means ‘ the best part of a.th.’. 


$9? Qur'än 4: 11, 176. 
1*1 Bi-mašhadi, seo Dory, 1, 794b. 


(Witnesses! attestations) 
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25. all those who wrote down their names at the end (of it), and this on the date 
mentioned at the beginning of the document, namely, the last third of 
Sa‘bin which belongs 

26. to the months of the year 503. 


(Certification by the judge) 


1. ‘Umar, son of al-Husayn, son of ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, says: ‘The division 
mentioned (herein) was accomplished in my presence, the document 

2. was written by my order, and the witnesses to this document testified to it 
by virtue of my summons. I placed 

3. my signature at the beginning (of the document) and at its end (ssydq). 
I wrote these three lines as well as (ma) the signature which is 

4. at the beginning (of the document) in my own handwriting.’ 


(Witnesses’ attestations) 
Witness no. 1 
Bü Bakr, son of Muhammad al-Faqqàr, is witness. He has written in his own 
handwriting. 
Witness no. 2 
The éayh and qadî has called me as witness to his judgement. Gamal Muhammad 
al-Mutafaqgih has written in his own handwriting. It is correct. 


Witness no. 3 
My father has called me as witness to his document: Nôker, son of ‘Umar, 
son of al-Husayn, the hakim; with his own hand. 


Witness no. 4 
The gath and 9245 has called me as witness to his document and judgement. 
‘Ali, son of Tagir, the cutler, has written in his own handwriting. 


Witness no. 5 
The gath and 0845 has called me as witness to his ‘aläma and his judgement. 
Ahmad, son of Gazi, has written (this). 


Commentary 

2. Posgäm (in Arabic letters written Büsk&m) is a large town to the south- 
east of Yarkand, situated on the trade route coming from Kargalik (today : 
Yeh-ch‘eng) at a distance of 21 miles from Kargalik. Posgäm is the modern 
Tse-p‘u. A short description of Posgäm in a traveller's account from 1869 gives 
the number of some 16,000 houses including the immediate suburbs of the town. 
At that time, Posgäm had a long, busy market (bazar) and a large caravanserai. 
The town was watered by the Beákun canal cut from the nearby Yarkand River 
and flowing along the main street through the centre of Posgám.39? Gardens 
with vines are also attested.*5 

The two other places mentioned in this document cannot exactly be deter- 
mined. Belonging like Posgàm to the jurisdiction of the same judge, we may 
suppose that they were not too far from it and probably also south of Yarkand. 

3. The name Yahüd Îkän shows that the person who bears it is a Jew. 


243 Hayward, 81-2. — 
305 Forsyth, 18; he gives the name as Pushgam. 
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Similarly, in a Turkish Yärkand contract,?** a person named Yahüdi Yalu is 
mentioned. It is still difficult to determine the influence of the Jews in the 
Qaräkhänid empire, but they were probably not unimportant, especially in the 
West, as a whole town in Transoxania was called Yahüdiyya.*9 

4. The month of Sa‘ban, 503, corresponds to the period of time between 
23 February and 23 March, 1110. 

6. Yusuf Otagba&, main heir in this document, is mentioned again in our 
document IV, dated 518/1124—25, that is about fifteen years later. Vüsuf 
Otagbaë: appears to have died in this year because the latter document deals 
with his two young sons, Muhammad and Abii 'l-Qàsim, who need a guardian 
until they come of age. Yüsuf Otagbaé: may also have been one of the witnesses 
in a Turkish Yarkand contract.*®” 

Otaÿbañ is a military title which might be equivalent to witagbais.*8° In 
document IV just mentioned, if the reading is correct, Yüsuf Otagbaë also 
bears the title tarkan which is attested for both men and women in Qarakhanid 
times; it generally designates a sovereign or a sovereign’s wife, but can also be 
used as an honorary title 28? which is probably the case here. 


Document III 

A Land sale contract 3*° (pls. V and VIa). 

Well-preserved document, although the paper is partially blackened. Traces 
of horizontal folding are clearly visible. Cursive script with very scarce diacriti- 
cal dots. Pale ink. 29 lines of text, followed by 20 lines listing witnesses in 
Turkish, 2 lines of these being written in Uighur script. The Arabic characters 
of this witnesses’ passage in Turkish are of greater size than those in the text 
of the document and written with thick ink, maybe by a different person. 
A separate attestation of a witness inserted between the text of the document, 
and the Turkish passage presents the same peculiarities of writing. 


en! or al لسم‎ .١ 

؟. هذا ما اشترى QUI‏ 282 اسرافيل جافل سوباتى بن هارون اوكا بن شكرى 208 قرلق جده من 
pm‏ 

gel eT.‏ الاجب بن اسن gl‏ ب بن وشتكين 503 اوكا e‏ كرم ss‏ وقطعة o»!‏ مبذرة 

he ot‏ عشر وقر حنطة [. . . .] "web‏ و مشجرة حور E‏ موضع الكل بسناس 
bao‏ الْبر 5S‏ 

ه. وهى قرية من قرى كورة ياركنده بحضرة مسجد منسوب الى بحيى انال الحاجب الى تشتمل de‏ 
| 


د. و تحيط بها 386 حدود اربعة اما الكرم فحده الاول لزيق طريق الجادة والثانى لزيق كرم للبايع 2 


14 Erdal, text I (1. 29). 

335 Barthold, Turkestan, 79-80; the city seems to be identical with Maymana nd. 

286 See commen to this deed, pp. 478-5 Se nt 

287 Erdal, text V (l. n. 

155 See commentary to document I (1. 19). 

139 For details see T MEN, rr, 495-8, no. 889. 

199 In the 8.0.4.8. collection, Arabic no. 5. References to Tekin's edition of the document 
are marked T. 


mT, has not read the passage مبذرة‎ . . acl, 33 (L 4); see the equivalent passage m docu- 
ment I (ll. 10-11). 

wT, 3 sl. 

eT. .بالكل‎ 

mT, all. 
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. و الثالث لزيق ارض لمسعود dub BE‏ سوباشى 209 و الرابع لزيتق ازا كك 300 و Li‏ القطعة الارض 801 


فحدها الاول 


٠‏ لزيق ساقية أراضى 808 البايع المسمى فيه و db‏ لزيق ارض المشترى المسمى فيه و الثالث لزيق 


نهر يدعى 
A.‏ بق 303 Df‏ ع ير dul, cou‏ لزيق كر م لبا 
. السمى فيه Sa,‏ لزيق و الرابع لزيق مسجد ا[لار]ض منسوب الى we G za‏ 


90 المشترى المسمى فيه من البايع المسمى فيه حميع الكرم و الحمى و القطعة الارض‎ prm 
ne 


الى s‏ ھاو و tae‏ ف RL cus‏ ر اا واا کي ا 


و المشجرة 


dull .‏ و غيرها و يع عمارة ©* الكرم و غراسه 500 و فضايه و نالاته 339 و أصلها و مرںہا 317 


و طرقها و مسلكك 


AA ل‎ OLSA 
vet ما کی رون ا و مويه الما‎ Mo loda aia كل ليل‎ ule و عازج‎ 


iod مي الاق قاو بوكر‎ Lie wus ler 9 OY te. 
UL نافذا‎ Die معنقدة 316 شرا 317 صحيحا‎ ieh جيادا 315 افعة‎ ule 814 نقد البلدة ياركنده‎ . 


de & 38 بتاتا‎ 


WEE .‏ عن الشروط المفسدة و GUM‏ المبطلة وق[بض] البايع المسمى فيه حميع الشمن 
. المذكور مبلغه فيه LE‏ وافيا عملا بايفا المشترى المسمى فيه و قبض المشترى ull‏ حيع 


m^ T, .المسعود‎ 
fT, .يبغو بن موبى‎ 
30 T. كب‎ IJ; see the canal in Rabul bearing the same name in document TI (L 13). 
201 Correct الارض‎ dala. 
wT, o. 
303 T, بتغى‎ 
9T, al. 
305 T, Ol Rae. 
6 T, ,يى ( انا )ل‎ by adding three letters. 
307 e .قطعة الارض‎ 
,مكار‎ without translation. 
30$ T. eus 


as not read the word. 
310 T. has not read the word. 
311 Reading uncertain, perhaps marabb ‘ vegetation’? T. has not read the word. 
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MTUL ,و سبيل و يخرى‎ without translation. In IL 14 and 16 the scribe arbitrarily uses the 
masculine and feminine suffix to denote the sold objects; the correct suffix referring to all of 


them would be the feminine one. 
313 T. ,الف‎ in both cases, 
314 Correct ياركندة‎ sab .نقد‎ 
mT, .جيدا‎ 
316 T, has not read the word. 


317 T. |. ,thus following Huart's translation of the equivalent passages in the three docu- 
ments which he published. Huart and Tekin both refer to coins mentioned before in the doou- 
ments in translating the word by ‘ de ciroulation facile’ /‘ d'origine '/* en espèces ’ (Huart, 613, 
620, and 625) or ‘ standard ' (Tekin, 872) respectively. However, this word 18 to be connected 
with the verb gj! (1. 2 of the document) which ıt takes up again. The orthography with alif 
mamdüda instead of alif magsüra ocours frequently in Islamic private documents ; see for example 


my Arabische und persische Privaturkunden, 11. 
318 T. has left out Ula. 
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. المبيع ME‏ كور فيه بتسليم البايع المسمى فيه فارغا غير مشغول 919 و ضمن البايع المسمى فيه مان 


الدركك 
و الاستحقاق لذا 550 المشترى المسمى فيه LS‏ صعيحا شفاها خطابا 38 و تفرقا عن مجلس العقد 
بعد dye‏ 989 و را 323 


. تفرق الابدان و الاقوال عن تراض Le‏ بعد ان قرى ede‏ بلسان [. . . . e‏ و dé‏ 


و اقرا أن الامر 


. ار 925 هذا الذكر حال ES‏ من 356 اهل طايعين راغبين 3#7 غير مكرهين و لاحر Vue‏ لا 


lant من مرض و لا‎ Le de 


. من العلل المانعة لجواز 8*8 التصرف و ذلك خس ليال بقين من 99 صفر من شهور سنة خمسة عشر 


و حمساية 


pend le كان‎ us TU pull per: راغین ان‎ cul dal من.‎ eof ,“حال‎ 


. و هو البايع المسمى فيه و معه لا ملک لحم فى حيعها و لا فى Un‏ و لا d‏ حق من حقوقها 
pou‏ 
. هذا المورخ فيه 530 
Witnesses’ section.‏ 
. تېد يذلكك 331 
Jul.‏ بكك اغلى محمد 885 
. شرابدار خیل st‏ 
. تنوق من à EG)‏ , 
. الياس خاص حاجب من نخاجى 359 حاجب dH‏ 
ant (Jul).‏ مغاچى oie‏ وز pol FL‏ 
| محمد 384 شرابدار خیل‌باتی Gy‏ من دانشمند ms Jal‏ 
{Jel}.‏ صالح شرابدار تنق من محمد تلق من 
. هارون اوكا اوغلى من 536 مسعود طغريل 887 
thy‏ تنق من 
محمد 358 سوباشی اوغل من (Vn pli‏ خط 


319 T, .مشغولة‎ 
30 T, .هذا‎ 
331 T. has not read the last two words. 


a م‎ < Komik 


— >» 


Y 


322 T, azs? which would be more correct in Arabio, but the facsimile undoubtedly reads is, 


sT, ull, 
3 T, haa not read the passage after كله‎ 


915 T. has not read the word. 
328 T, has not read the last two words. 


327 1. scel ,علما كالعيون‎ without translation. 


528 In Classical Arabic, the verb gia would be expected to be followed by an acousative or by 


either prepomtion عن‎ or ,من‎ but not by J. 
33'1. كىب ى شمر‎ , without translating the preceding passage JU Lui .و ذلكك‎ 
330 T, has not read Il. 26-9. 


#1 Written in the middle of the page. It seems as if this formula was added after the list of 


the witnesses which follows. 
=T, vw. 
sT, grue which is impossible in view of the writing of the same word in L 6. 
MT, V. 
T. ¢ كلر‎ 3 
HT. حمل‎ 
#7T, has not read the name. 
ST, ê. 
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dé اوزا تنق من محمد 99 سوباشى‎ iv 


dal . ٠‏ تنق من 

5. يبغوابكك اوغل من اغل dem‏ باثى تنوق من 

PW ’YSK’ #1 MN R'SWL TR T'NWX 'YMXA .1y 909 
bu iska män Rasul-tar  tanuq 

X'NYP (or S'RYP) 9? TNWX .\A 

de tanuq 
اوقل محمود شرابدار‎ th اسحاق خاصض غيل‎ 14 
تنوق من‎ Dsl بوخط‎ ve 


Witness’s attestation 54 


GE بو(!) خط تنغ من من‎ .١ 
bl حاجب اغلى عمر‎ y 
pol els jal des + 


Translation 
1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
2. This is what the so called Israfil Cafh Sübaii, son of Härün Ogi, son of 
Šukri Qarluq, his ancestor, has bought from the so called 
3. Ta]mgaë (1) al-Hägib, son of al-Husayn al-Hağğağ, son of Nüstegin Ogi, 
namely, the whole of a vineyard and an enclosure of orchards “4 and a plot 
of land (representing) a sowing area 
4. for fifteen donkey-loads of [. . .] wheat to be grown, and a wood of poplars, 
which are all located at Sinmas beyond the river . . ., 
5. one of the villages of the Yärkanda province, facing the mosque named 
after Yahya Inal al-Hagib, (with) four boundaries encompassing 
6. and surrounding all of these: as to the vineyard, its first boundary is 
contiguous to the main road, the second one is contiguous to a vineyard of 
the seller named herein, 
7. the third one is contiguous to a (plot of) land of Mas'üd Togml Sübašı, and 
the fourth one is contiguous to Âzäk; as to the plot of land, its first boun- 


8. A TERN to the irrigation canal of the land of the seller named. herem, 
the second one is contiguous to the land of the buyer named herein, the 
third one is contiguous to an irrigation canal called 

9. Almıla Batıq, and the fourth one is contiguous to an irrigation canal called 
Yaqalıq; and as to the wood, its first and second boundaries are con- 
tiguous to a vineyard of the seller 


MT. o. 

#40 LI. 17 and dads de . I am indebted to Professor James Hamilton (Paris) who 
suggested the reading of these two lines as given here. 

MIT, Sh, 


ar T. .حاجب‎ 

*43 These three lines on the left-hand aide of the page below the text of the document seem to 
form a separate witness’s attestation. The handwriting of these lines seems to be different from 
that of the Turkish passage listing the other witnesses. T., who has not taken these three lines as 
a separate passage, groups the witnesses in another manner, see his edition, pp. 871-3. 

34 Himû, see Dozy, 1, 329b, the general meaning of the word being a place of herbage or 
pasture prohibited to the public. 
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10. named herein, the third one is contiguous to Cimkät, and the fourth one is 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


contiguous to the mosque on the plot named after the buyer named herein. 
This buyer named herein has bought from the seller named herein the whole 
of the vineyard, the enclosure of orchards, the plot of land and the wood 
whose location has been mentioned and whose boundaries have been stated 
herein, with all their boundaries, rights and appurtenances, the trees of the 
vineyard, the enclosure of orchards and the wood, 

be it fruit trees or others, (with) the whole of the cultivated land «5 of the 
vineyard, its cuttings, its space and its courtyards,#5 (with) their (i.e. of all 
the sold objects) land 347 and . . .345, their paths and the track 

of their paths and the right to use water for irrigation from their canals and 
the water conduits and ducts (included) in their rights, and every right 
connected with them, therein and therefrom, within 

and without, and everything connected with them therein, be it little or 
much, and everything which is recognized and attributed to them; for 
15,500 dirhams whose half is 7,750 dirhams, 

of the currency of the city of Yarkanda, all of them excellent, useful, current, 
(to be paid) in cash; *° in form of a valid, licit, effective, absolutely 
definitive purchase 

without conditions to vitiate and to annul it. The seller named herein has 
received the whole of the price 

whose amount has been mentioned herem, fully and entirely according to 
the (legal) practice? pursuant to the payment of the buyer named herein. 
The buyer named herein has taken possession of the whole 

of the sold objects mentioned herein which the seller named herein has 
delivered over to him, freely and without compulsion. The seller named 
herein has assumed the guarantee against any claim (darak) 

and complaint of the buyer named herein, (his) guarantee being valid 
and (given) orally and directly. Both (buyer and seller) have left the place 
(madlts) of the (execution of) contract after it was valid and firm, 

by separating from one another physically and verbally to their mutual 
satisfaction after (the document) had been read to both of them in a 
language which [. . .] they knew and understood. They have both acknow- 
ledged that the transaction (amr) complied with 


. what has been stated herein, without addition or omission. They have both 


called as witnesses to all this the persons of confidence and integrity who 
have written down their names 


. at the end of this document, both (buyer and seller) being persons acting 


voluntarily and according to their wishes, without compulsion and not 
against their will, being free from any handicap coming from illness and 
from other 


. handicaps which might prevent them from ownership. This (was written) 


when five nights were left of Safar which belongs to the months of the year 
515. 


45 ‘Imära, see Dozy, Il, 171b. 

Hs Nala, see Bustäni, 2263. 

sT Asl, see Fagnan, 4b, and Lane, 64c. 

Hs Reading uncertain as there is a black spot on the document at this place; it seems to be 


49 Mwtanaggad, see Lane, 2888b. 
#50‘ Amal, soe Dory, 11, 7 


26. 


21. 


D OUR Q5 DH 
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The so called ‘Umar, ‘Utmän and Niirasi, all sons of the seller named 
herein, have acknowledged—God is sufficient as witness—, 

being persons acting of their own free will and according to their wishes, 
that the whole of the sold objects mentioned (in the document) had been in 
the possession of their father, 


. that is, of the seller named herein, and that they, like him, are (no longer) 


in possession of the whole (of the sold objects) or of parts of them or of one 
of their rights; on the date 


. mentioned above in the document. 


(Witnesses’ section) 


. Serving as witnesses : 

. (D), the son of Inal Bak, Muhammad 

. Saräbdär Haylbak, 

. am witness.—1 am witness: 

. Tyas Hass Hazib.—I, son of Nahagi Hağib, 

. Ahmad Tamgati ‘Utmän, write down my own signature (on this docu- 
ment).— 

. Muhammad Sarabdar Haylbaë Boga.—I, son of Däneëmand, 

. Salih Sarëbdär, I am witness.—(I), Muhammad, I am witness.— 

. I am the son of Härün Og, Mas‘id Toğrul 


. Saba’, I am witness.— 

. I am the son of Muhammad Sübaë, Ibrahim, 

. I am witness to this document.—(I), son of Muhammad Sübašı, 
. Müsä, I am witness.— 

. I am the son of Ilyàs Hass Hagib, Mahmüd 

. Inal, I am witness.— 

. I am the son of Yabgu Bak, Ogul (?) Haylbah, I am witness.— 
. (in Uighur script) I, Rasultar, am witness to this matter—Imga 
. (in Uighur script)...is witness.— 

. (I), son of Ishaq Hass Haylba&i, Mahmüd Sarabdar, 

. I am witness to this document. 


(Witness’s attestation) 


(1) I am witness to this document (1). I, son of Nabagi (2) Habib, ‘Umar... 
(3) have written my signature on this document. 


Commentary 
2. Israfîl Üafl1 Sübašı, the buyer in this document, is also known from other 


land sale contracts from Yarkand. In 505/1112 he already owned a vineyard 
(karm) and another plot of land (ard) in Sinmas.9 Later in 508/1114, he 
acquired a further piece of land (ard) in the village.%5? In our document, Israfil 
Cavh buys a second vineyard (karm), an enclosure of orchards (hima) as well as a 
plot of land (ard) and a wood of poplars (maëgarat huwar), all this in the month of 
Safar 515/1121. In the month of Rabi‘ II of the same year, he will buy another 
piece of land (yer),?9? apparently contiguous to the vineyard which he buys in 
this document, for his neighbour in both cases is Mas'üd Togri Süba&i The 
latter is also one of the witnesses in this contract. Israfil Cavl eventually 


361 Huart, 615 (doo. IT). 
358 Huart, 622 (doo. ITI}; Huart’s reading of the name should be completed according to our 


facsimile. 
353 Erdal, text VI. 


VOL. XLIX. PART 3. 34 
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succeeded in bringing together a large estate in Simmas by several purchases of 
land over nearly ten years, just as Ishaq al-Gallab did in the village of Rabul 
(doc. I). Once more, this series of acquisitions suggests the difficulties a person 
might bave met with in trying to extend his landed property: he had to acquire 
several small plots of land one by one, which was a very time-consuming task. 

Cavh ‘ falcon ’, is attested as proper name in the Qudatqu Bilik in the same 
way as éagrs which has the same meaning. It seems that the čaġre bag and the 
éaule bag of the Qudatqu Bilsk were both keepers of the king’s falcons. Generally 
the word is rendered in Arabic script with waw (Jl), but can also be written 
with fa’ (Jil) 55ة‎ as is the case in the present document. The orthography of 
the name with waw occurs for example in a donation act (wagfiyya, 5th/11th 
century) of Ibrahim Tamgaé Hän.555 

Ügá/ügà is a high Turkish title equivalent to ‘ counsellor ’ given, according 
to Ka&gari, to a commoner who is intelligent, elderly and experienced in affairs 
who is next in rank to the tägin (‘ prince’). There are also many names con- 
taining 000.356 Apart from this document, we also have a Turkish and an Arabic 
Yärkand contract dated 473/1080 and 489/1096 respectively, which mention 
the owner of a plot of land in Rabul called Bugra Ögä.387 

3. Hab is another of the military titles which are so frequent in the 
Yarkand documents. The term hagib ‘ chamberlain ’, originally used in Islamic 
countries for the person responsible for guarding the door of access to the ruler, 
soon developed into a military title; the hageb was no longer a domestic 
official of the palace, but a high military commander or general in the Büyid, 
Sämänid, and Ghaznavid armies.%5® According to Nizam al-Mulk’s Siydsat- 
name, the hagtb was one rank above the haylbasv and two ranks above the 
witagbass /otagbais.5** In the Qarakhanid dynasty, the title of hagsb might refer 
to a similar position. 

In the Turkish witnesses’ section of the present document, a hiss hägtb is 
mentioned (l D) whose rank is not clear. Barthold points out that the term 
hafib4 hàss, certainly the same title, possibly means the ruler's favourite 
hagyb. Or is it rather a rank above the Aagib corresponding to the hägtb 
al-huggab or hāğib-i buzurg of the Ghaznavid army who was the commander 
in chief f 35: 

4. For wigr see commentary on doc. I, l 11. 

Smmas, a village (garya, l. 5) not yet identified in the surroundings of 
Yärkand, is also mentioned in other contracts from Yarkand dated 505-529/ 
1112-1135 ; 3? two of them give its name as Altimqi-Sinmas.3® Huart suggests 
that the first part of the name might refer to the Altin Dubza (golden gate), 
one of the gates of the city of Yärkand.5% In one instance, Smmas is called 
mahalla which must be taken here as a synonym of garya, ‘ village ',?95 by 
which Smmas is described in the present document. Just as in the village of 


35¢ For details see Z.DPT!', 397a; also TMEN, ru, 38, no. 1056. 

355 Khadr—Cahen, 325. 

35° For details see HD PT, 1018, and 7'MEN, 1, 157-9, no. 614. 

357 Erdal, text I (L 22), and Huart, 611 (doo. I). 

358 For details see art. ‘ Hadjib’ in EI (2nd ed.), xz, 455-498 

35° Quoted in Barthold, Turkestan, 227. 

560 Barthold, Turkestan, p. 248, n. 7. 

361 Art. ‘ Hadjib’ in EI (2nd ed.), nr, 47a. 

362 Erdal'a text VI, Huart’s documents I and III aud our documents III and V. 

39 Huart, 615 (doo. II) and 622 (doo. ITI). 

364 Huart, p. 618, n. 1. 

395 Huart, 622 (doo. ILL), translates mahalla as ' quartier”. For the meaning ‘ village’ see 
Dozy, 1, 313b. 
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Rabul (doc. I), some persons living in Smmas appear in several Yarkand con- 
tracts. Israfil Cafh and his neighbour Mas'üd Tognl Sübaë have already been 
mentioned (commentary, 1.2 above). Yahya Inal al-Hapib after whom a mosque 
in Smmas is named (l 5) turns out to be a landowner of the village and 
another neighbour of Israfil Cafli; his father's name is given as ‘Utmän Qutlug 
Ûgã.3 Finally, a certain Muhammad al-Hàfib b. al-Hasan, owner of a vineyard 
in Smmas and buyer of a plot of land next to it in 505/1112, seems to be the 
same person who sold land to Israfil Čaflı in 508/1114.867 

T. Mas'üd Togril Sübaë who owns a plot of land in Sinmas is also among the 
witnesses to this document (witnesses’ section ll. 9-10). He is mentioned again 
as a land-owner in a Turkish Yarkand contract of the same year as the present 
document.568 

For Azäk see commentary on doc. I, 1. 

8-9. Almıla Batıq, an irrigation canal (nahr, 1. 7) in Smmas, also occurs in 
another Yarkand document where it is termed sagiya.%® In the Yarkand 
region, 860505 was therefore synonymous with nahr, that is an irrigation canal 
and not, as could be supposed, a water-wheel.5 Another example of the same 
kind is the Yaqahq canal termed nahr in the present document (1. 9), but 
säqiya in another Yarkand contract?" These Arabic expressions reproduce the 
Turkish su arigr.373 

The name of the canal which Huart and Tekin read as al-Mullà Batıq 3% 
might rather be read as Almıla Batıq, almila meaning ‘ apple ’.374 

Yaqaliq, an irrigation canal (nahr, sägiya) in Smmas has been mentioned 
above. Yaga ‘ bank, coast’, is well known,5’5 but yagahq is not attested to my 
knowledge. 

10. Cimkát, mentioned here as the boundary of a wood of poplars, is not 
further defined in our document. The same name occurs in two other Yàrkand 
contracts as a boundary of a vineyard and a plot of land in Sinmas 376 and, in a 
Turkish document, as the boundary of another plot of land (yer).377 In the 
latter document, the name is given as Cimkét qai qaë being a mountain 
ridge; 378 in the other contract, however, Üimkät is said to be a nach, i.e. a 
salubrious place distant from bad waters and the like.?7? The two explanations 
are not really contradictory though we cannot exactly define what Cimkat 
was like from the sparse information in the documents. According to our 
facsimile, the reading Cimkät seems preferable to Cimg&n, though the letter in 
question is undotted. Cimgän being derived from Turkish çim ‘ grass’, means 
“meadow, lawn ’.38 The meaning of Cimkät may be similar. Notice that in 
Turkestan -kat frequently occurs as second element in town names.??! 


346 Huart, ibid. 

361 Huart, 615 (doo. IL) and 622 (doo. III). 

368 Erda], text VI (L 4). 

**? Huart, 615 (doc. II). 

379 Huart, 619, thus translates säg:ya as ' roue hydraulique '. For the numerous meanings of 
süqiya referring to irrigation see Dozy, 1, 666. 

371 Huart, 615 (doc. Il). 

372 Huart, 615 (doc. IT) and p. 619, n. 2. 

373 Huart, 619 (doc. II), and Tekin, 872. 

374 This was suggested to me by Marcel Erdal. 

313 Huart, p. 619, n. 1, therefore translates yagaliq by ' celle de la côte”. 

#6 Huart, 615-16 (doo, IT); he reads Tohemkan (Ola) which is surely the same locality as 
Čimkät, niin being easily confused with ta’ in undotted Arabio script. 

377 Erdal, text VI (]. 5). 

218 Erdal, 202, therefore translates ‘ Gimkst ridge’; see also his commentary, pp. 294-5. 

31% Bustäni, 2159; Huart, 619, translates ‘ terrain geo’. 

380 EDPT, 423a, and THEN, ru, 89-100, no. 1124 (sub Saman). 

381 See examples in Barthold, Turkestan, 173 f. 
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2b. 24 Safar, 515, corresponds to 14 May, 1121. 
(Witnesses’ section) 


3. Persian farübdár means an officer who takes care of the royal cup of 
drinking water or other beverages. The special function of this person under 
the Qaräkhänids is not indicated in our document. 

Haylbaf ‘ section commander’, is again a military title. According to 
Nig&m al-Mulk’s Siyäsat-näme, the haylbañ was one rank below the hagib and 
at the same time one rank above the witagbašt /otagbads.5** If it is true that the 
ranks of the wifägbaë and the otagbas are identical, a haylbass, judging from the 
Qudátqü Bik, was an officer who commanded ten tents (on otag).553 

In this witnesses’ section, a hàss haylbañ whose rank is not clear ıs also 
mentioned (l. 19). The correlation haylbañ-häss haylhad appears to correspond 
to the correlation hagtb-hass häÿib mentioned before which was not clear either, 
as our document does not yield any further information on this question. 

6. Tamgacs, originally ‘ keeper of the seal’, is already attested in the old 
Turkish inscriptions. Later on the word meant a toll or tax collector, although 
the original meaning also occurs in Qarakhanid times.9* We cannot decide 
which function the title corresponds to in our document as it gives no further 
details. It might just be a lagab without corrasponding to any specific function 
at all, which may also apply to the other titles mentioned in our material. 

16. Yabgu is a very ancient Turkish title which goes back to the pre- 
Christian era.%85 According to Tekin,?** the orthography of the word in our 
document with final alsf which occurs again in 1. 11 of the witnesses’ section and 
in the separate witness’ deposition for the word bu ,(بوا)‎ is a specific feature of 
early Anatolian Turkish texts based on the altf al-wtgüya of the Arabic verb 
(third person plural). Tekin also proposes a second reading, baygu ‘ totemic 
bird ’, for the word as it is written without dots in the document. 

17. Persian rasūldār ) دار‎ Jy), in our document rasul-tar written in Uighur 
characters, is the title of an official at the court attending ambassadors.887 

Imga, according to Käëgari, is a Turkish title signifying ‘ treasurer in charge 
of (public) money and the superintendent over their collection ”.588 It is probably 
an equivalent of the title amga which is borrowed from Chinese ya-ya. The latter 
designates an officer guarding the administrative headquarters and ıs attested 
in China since the middle of the eighth century.35? 


Document IV 


An appointment to guardianship 399 (pl. VIb). 
Fragment of a document of which the lower part has gone. 9 lines of text 
in cursive script without diacritical dots. 


551 Quoted ibid., 227. 

383 References are given in Tekin, 877. 

3934 For details see HDPT, 505, and T MEN, r, 565-8, no. 934. 

355 For details see HDPT, 873b, and THEN, rv, 124-86, no. 1825. 

384 Tekin, 876. 

357 Bteingass, 576b. 

388 For details see HD PT, 158b. 

35? T am indebted to Professor James Hamilton for this mformation. 

490 In the 8.0.4.8. collection, Arabio no. 7. I am indebted to Professor Albert Dietrich (Got- 


tingen) for his suggestions concerning the reading of some parts of this document. 
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— 


del بم لله الرعن‎ ٠ 
يعوا‎ 


iie DU Xe شهور‎ PLG انه حضر مجلس الحم قبل بها ف العشر الاوسط من ذى القعدة‎ ur 


و a‏ 5 
.٤‏ المسمى عيسى البقال بن محمد سوباشى فرفع حال الصغيرين محمد و ابو I> R‏ لقسم أبى تركان 


يوسف PI‏ باتى بن 


*. و سداد حفظها و die‏ اموا و يقوم على Leb‏ و ينفذهما الى وقت Cl‏ فوقع الاتفاق 


eee‏ نه و تعالى 


A‏ ف قدره و ode‏ سعد ان لا يقرب Wh Yl OL‏ هی حمى و منعته عن بيع عقاره و قطع اشجاره 


جل می 
4. هذه الوصاية شفاها مواجهة وضمن القيام بذلكك بعون الله و حسن توفيقه و التمس منى إن اثبت 


الوصاية 
v‏ ..[ 
Translation‏ 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. Ahmad, son of al-Husayn, son of Yilmaz, hakim of Posg&m and its districts, 
(appointed) by the jayh, the sublime 0845, the sayyid, the imäm, Abi 
Rida’, son of Abū 'l-Qàsim, says: 

8. ‘In the local court of law has appeared before me, in the middle of 
Du ’1-Qa‘da in the months of the years 518, 

4. the so called ‘Isa al-Baqqäl, son of Muhammad Süba&i. He referred (to me) 
the situation of the two minors Muhammad and Abū 'l-Qàsim, the two sons 
of Tarkan (?) Yüsuf Otagbasi, son of 

5. Yahüd Îkän Süba&: their father had died without a guardian for anybody 
or testament, and they both (now) needed a guardian who was trustworthy, 
upright 

6. and honest to protect them and their property, to care for them and to 
guide them (lit. make them attain) to (the moment of) their coming of age. 
Unanimously 

7. this ‘Isa, son of Muhammad Sübaki, was chosen because he was renowned 
for his uprightness, ability and integrity, and was charged before all, to 
fear God—may he be praised and extolled— 

8. in his almightiness and sublimity, . . .398 not to touch their (ie. the 
children’s) property except with piety . . 5% and to refuse to sell its land 
and to cut its trees. He accepted 

9. this guardianship orally and directly from me, and vouched for its under- 
taking with the help of God and His good assistance. He (then) asked me 
to write down the guardianship 

10. for him in the form of a document ...]' 
Commentary 


3. The month of Du 'l-Qa'da, 518, corresponds to the period of time between 


10 December, 1124, and 8 January, 1125. 


10. For this formula and the contents of this document see p. 475, for Yüsuf 


Otaġbašı see p. 492. 


331 Correot .من‎ 
333 Correct .ابی‎ 
395 The verb سعد‎ of the Arabic text is difficult to decipher. 
394 Two words |;-»- هى‎ in the text whose sense is not clear. 
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Document V 

A land sale contract 355 (pls. VII and VIII). 

Document of which upper part is damaged, half of the third line has gone. 
Tears in lines 8, 13, and 18. The lower part of the document is partially 
blackened. Traces of horizontal folding are clearly visible. 20 lines of text, 
followed by another short line. Two words inserted above lines 13 and 16. 
Below the text, 13 lines of text listing witnesses, written by the soribe of the 
document. Hight separate witnesses’ attestations set below and to the right of 
this passage. One of the attestations is in Turkish, two others in Turkish and 
Uighur script. 


e الله الرحمن‎ ep .١ 

Y‏ هذ]ه ما اشترى هو المسمى محمد و أخوه موسى و الحوه الاخر 

Gi وی عبر‎ ou adis] عن‎ (op e wot aon le s Y 
يوم اليم أل‎ bea حت‎ Shs rod ديع‎ | 

ه. بسواد كورة ياركنده يسمى سناس بمحلة اروبكك يام على نهر منسوب الى 
ot‏ على الحاجب و تسعى من ذلك البر فى حضرة مسجد منسوب الى محمد. 

c Kamla .۷‏ كوب الى تمل على حدود NI‏ بعة 396 الحد الاول لزيق 97 
۸. اجام يسمى بالتركية بسان HL] dil‏ نهر كبير و AU‏ لزيق B:‏ 
A‏ لغولق و الرابع لزيق طريق الجاد[.]ة اشتر وها هذه المحدودة مجميع 

(gm . ٠‏ و حقوقها و مرافقها و 5b‏ و مسلكك طرقها و مسيل ماهها 
jo y .١١‏ ما و et‏ و أشجارها المثمرة و غير المتمرة والبيتان و العمارات 

؟. القابمة فها من القليل و الكثير من حقوقها من الاراضى الحسنة و المسيئثة 
.١‏ و معروفه و المنسويه 398 و الداخل/ك/رفها//رو الخارج Lee‏ بعتشرين و سبعة 
4 . الف من الدراهم الجياد الصحاح من نقد ab‏ كاشغر و ياركنده التى يكون 

٠٠‏ . نصفها UE‏ عشرة الف و ur‏ شرا صصيحا LGU LL‏ بعا & بتلة 
PATTES‏ يف و OR‏ يبطله من الشر وط فوقع//التقابض//ف البدل و المبدل 
۷. تقابضا صعيحا و تفرقو399 من مجلس العقد تفرق oluy!‏ و الاقوال بعد ان 
4. قرى عل ]هم AU]‏ عرفو و né‏ و ضبان الدرك والاستحقاق على 
AC‏ البايعين و ذلكك ی حال کوہم من اهل طايعين فى iet‏ ابدانهم و ذلكك 
AZ‏ فى نمس ليال بقين من ذى القعدة من شبور Xm‏ نسع و عشرين و We‏ 
١‏ بالتركية يند يل 

gb ابو القسم بن سلار اراب‎ ass wry 

ory‏ شمد عليه على اسکان خيل th‏ بن ميكايل الحاجب 

26 ايضا عيسى بن ابی بكر اردام Je‏ باثى 

gis en! Lal .Yo‏ بن al‏ بكر أردم 

Lal [مإحمد انال بن محمد انال‎ Car va 

۷ يوسم تمغاجى بن هارون pol‏ خيل sb‏ 

LYA‏ ايضا یوسف تمغاجى بن احمد خيل باثى 

Lal ۹‏ على ile‏ بكك بن سرافل اوکا 

oU بن يوسف‎ th عمر جافل خيل‎ Lal ve 

ul uel una‏ 19 على سرغ Lal‏ يسف بن عمر جافل 

ory‏ بو بكر انانچ خيل باتى انيسى حسين مغاچی 

Seba يغرايكك اتل ب‎ yy 

urls eal! Yt 


3*5 In the 8.0.4.8. colleotion, Arabic no. 1. 
38 Correct in jl .حلود‎ 
5 397 ^ facsimile shows that the scribe first wrote the word with ‘ain and then corrected this 
y à qaj. 
#8 Correct 4) pus. 
*9? Alf al-wigüya is missing. 
400 Correct الاصغر‎ ogl. 
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Witnesses’ attestations 
Witness no. 1 
تبد بذلكك عبد السلام‎ .١ 
de ؟. بن ابى بكر البياع‎ 
Witness no. 2 
ord JD تبد يذلكك‎ .١ 
de ؟. بن ابی بكر البياع‎ 
Witness no. 3 
Et le من خليل ابا‎ .١ 
apo من و كتب‎ 63 Jubel على‎ .Y 
Witness no. 4 
صح‎ dé شبد جميع ما فيه و كتب محمد بن الحسين‎ 
Witness no. 5 401 


PW X'T 'YCYNTEY ’YSK’ 42 MPN MWXMT B.. TWR $9 TTNWX 
bu hatt itindaki iska män Mubmat Vagatur (?) tanuq 


Witness no. 6 


MN ...T MWXMT PZYKX (or P'LYRX) 44 TT'NWX MN 
main... Muhmat Ai tanuq män 


Witness no. 7 
Witness no. 8 


«lu 405 و ألايغا الثين‎ db اتہد على اعتراف البايعين‎ .١ 
dé و كتب‎ wall عمر بن محمد‎ .Y 


ee 
1. In the] name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. This is what the so called Muhammad, his brother Müsä and his other 
brother 

3. Yah}ya have bought: they [have bought from . . .] 49 Yüsuf and ‘Umar, 
the two sons 

4. of Rabi‘ the Arab, a domain #7 owned by both of them and being their 
property and in their possession on the day of the sale, which 

5. is located in the rural distriot 48 of the Yarkanda province (in a village) 
called Smmas in the quarter of Arubük Yam (1),29? near an irrigation canal 
named after 

6. ‘Ali al-Hagib, running from this irrigation canal facing the mosque named 
after Muhammad 


401 Witnesses nos. 6 and 6 write in A script. I am indebted to Professor James Hamilton 
es 


who suggested the readmg of these two a8 given here. 
402 The eau k and à are written in Arabio script (l5 ). 


403 CI. the reading camaiur. 
404 C1. (1), with questionmark. 
405 Correct jail Ul. 


495 Sup Supplied according to the context. 

407 Das'a, that is land or an estate yielding a revenue, see Lane, 18120. 

408 Sawäd, properly the cultivated lands surrounding the towns and villages of a province, see 
Lane, 1462b. 

409 Reading uncertam ; for yam ‘ post station ' see THEN, IV, 110-18, no. 1812. 
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7. Hasimbak...-kib, and which comprises four boundaries: the first 
boundary is contiguous 
8. to thickets of brushwood 45 called in Turkish Saman (?), the second one 
is contiguous to the great irrigation canal, the third one is contiguous to the 
land 
9. of Lugulug, and the fourth one is contiguous to the main road. They 
have bought this (domain) thus delimited with all 
10. its boundaries, rights and appurtenances, its paths and the track of its 
paths, its water conduit, 
11. its two wells and its irrigation canals, its fruit trees and other trees, its two 
houses and the (other) buildings 
12. standing in (the domain), be it little or much of its rights, its good and bad 
land, 
13. and of what is recognized and attributed to it, within and without; for 
27,000 
14. excellent, valid dirhams of the currency of the cities of Käëgar and 
Yarkanda, whose half is 
15. 18,500; in form of a valid, licit, effective, absolutely definitive purchase, 
16. without conditions to vitiate and annul it. The mutual handing over of the 
price and the sold object has taken place #1? 
17. in form of a valid exchange. They have left the place (maglis) of (execution 
of) the contract by separating from one another physically and verbally 


after 

18. (the document) had been read to them in a language which they knew and 
understood, the guarantee against any claim (darak) and complaint being 
incumbent upon 

19. the two sellers, and this as persons acting voluntarily and being in a state 
of soundness of body. This (was written] 

20. when five nights were left of Du 'l-Qa'da which belongs to the months of 
the year 529, 

21. in Turkish: a horse year. 

22. Abii 'l-Qàsim, son of Salar... bašı, has written this. 

23. Witnesses to this are ‘Ali Iskmän (?) Haylbašı, son of Mika’il al-Hagib, 

24. then ‘Isa, son of Abt Bakr Irdám (?) Haylbau, 

25. then Ibrahim Tamgaë, son of Abū Bakr Irdém(?), 

26. then [Mu]hammad Inal, son of Muhammad Inal, then 

27. Yüsuf Tamgati, son of Härün Irdäm (?) Haylbai, 

28. then Yüsuf Tamgaëü, son of Ahmad Haylbaë, 

29. then ‘Ali Čaflı Bak, son of Isräfil Oga, 

30. then ‘Umar Cafli Haylbaë, son of Yüsuf Huymus, 

31. his younger brother ‘Ali..., then Yüsuf, son of ‘Umar Cafh; 

32. (then) the younger brother of Bi Bakr Inanë Haylba%i, Husayn Tamgaüi ; 

33. the son of Bugra Bak, Bugra Haylbašı, is witness ; 

34. Ibrahim Tamgaë is witness.t* 


410 Aÿäm, see Lane, 266. 

411 Cl, ‘ the storks’ land (?)’, with questionmark. 

413 Badal and mubdal, 1.6. things given or received in exchange for another thing, see Lane, 
167-8. The two terms are meant here to indicate the price and the sold object respectively. They 
are habitually named taman ‘ price’ and muiman, ‘ sold object’ (1e. the thing for which a price 
has been paid) in Islamic private documents. 

415 LL 92-4 are in Turkish. 
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(Witnesses’ attestations) 
Witness no. 1 
‘Abd al-Salàm, son of Abū Bakr al-Bayya‘, is witness; (written) in his own 
handwriting. 
Witness no. 2 
Gam{ä]l [a]l-Din, son of Abū Bakr al-Bayy&', is witness; (written) in his own 
handwriting. 
Witness no. 3 (in Turkish) 
I, the son of Halil Aba ‘Abbasi, ‘Ali Amhar Abdal, I am witness. It was written 
upon his order. 


Witness no. 4 
Everything contained in this document is (hereby) testified. Muhammad, son 
of al-Husayn, has written (this) in his own handwriting. It is correct. 


Witness no. 5 (in Turkish and Uighur script) 
I, Muhmat..., I am witness to the affair contained in this document. 


Witness no. 6 (in Turkish and Uighur script) 
I, ... Muhmat ..., I am witness. 


Witness no. 7 
Muhammad, son of al-Husayn, the merchant, is witness to everything contained 
in this document. He has written (this) in his own handwriting. 


Witness no. 8 

I am witness to the acknowledgment of the two sellers concerning the sale and 
the payment of the whole price: ‘Umar, son of Muhammad al... badî; he 
has written (this) in his own handwriting. 


Commentary 

20-21. In this document we have a double dating which is clearly legible: 
first the dating according to the Islamic era based on lunar years, afterwards the 
dating according to the twelve-year animal cycle based on solar years. The 
Islamic higra dating, 25 Du 'l-Qa'da, 529, corresponds to 6 September 1135 of 
the Christian era. The animal-cycle dating gives a horse year (yund yth 414). 
According to the animal cycle, however, 1135 is not a horse year but a hare year, 
whereas a horse year would coincide with the Christian year 1138. In other 
words, the cyclical dating is three years too early or nine years too late. Oddly 
enough, a Turkish Yarkand contract also shows a discrepancy between the 
higra and the cyclical dating when converted to Christian dates: “5 here the 
higra dating, Rabi‘ II, 473, coinciding with September-October, 1080, is said 
to lie in a mouse year, but in reality 1080 is a monkey year. In this case, the 
cyclical dating is eight years too early or four years too late. All this remains 
confusing because the discrepancies between the Atgra and the cyclical dating 
are in no way uniform in these two cases. If only our Arabic document V were 
concerned, we could possibly assume that the Turkish population in the Yärkand 
area, having adopted Islam, applied the animal cycle not to solar years anymore, 
but to lunar years, which are at the basis of the Islamic calendar. Starting from 


44 Por yuni in the Uighur civil documents see Clarke, 279. 
415 Erdal, text I (ll. 23-4); in Erdal’s text IT, the double dating is not complete so that it does 
not provide a safe basis for discussion. 
* See Erdal, 275. 
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the two dates in the document, they would have begun to count the years of 
the animal cycle in lunar years from 1030, that is, not much more than three 
decades after the Yarkand region embraced Islam.*" Although the existence 
of such a custom cannot be proved by other sources, it would at least have 
provided & plausible answer to the question; the above-mentioned Turkish 
Yarkand contract, however, in which the discrepancies are of a different kind, 
rules out this explanation. The question must oe left open until further informa- 
tion is available. 

32. Inané is a Turkish title for a ‘ confidential minister’ or the like, not 
necessarily of very high rank. The title with this meaning lasted a long time 
and was common for example in the Seljükid empire.*!8 
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RAIDING, REACTION AND RIVALRY: THE SHAHSEV AN 
TRIBES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD’ 


By RICHARD TAPPER 


Introduction 

The Shahsevan tribes of Azarbayjan were involved in various important 
events during the Constitutional period. In spring 1908, border incidents in 
Shähsevan territory, between tribesmen and Russian frontier guards, provided 
the Russians with a pretext for military intervention in Azarbayjan on a scale 
which hastened the fall of the Constitutionalist government in Tehran. During 
the winter of 1908-9, there were some Shahsevan among the reactionary forces 
which besieged Tabriz. In late 1909 most of the Shähsevan chiefs joined a 
Union of tribes of eastern Azarbayjan, which proclaimed opposition to the 
Constitution and the intention of marching on Tehran and restoring the deposed 
Mubammad ‘Ali Shah. They plunde-ed Ardabil, receiving wide coverage in the 
European press, but were soon subdued by Nationalist forces during that winter 
and spring 1910. Subsequently the Shähsevan were regarded as dangerous 
potential support for Muhammad ‘Ali, while the main activity of their warriors 
was resistance to the occupying Russian forcas. 

The actions of the Shahsevan have commonly been dismissed as those of 
inveterate brigands and implacable anti-Constitutionalists. They have had a 
bad press, both in contemporary newspapers and among historians. European 
newspapers, particularly (after the 1907 agreement) the British, were strongly 
influenced by the Russians to see the Shahsevan as bandits with ‘ predatory 
instincts ’, a ‘frontier problem’ comparable to that of the British on their 
North-West Frontier in India. For example, the Times correspondent in 
Bt. Petersburg, persuaded by the Russians’ interpretation of events in Ardabil 
and their plan for a ‘final solution’, commented (7 November 1909) ‘ The 
interests of the [Russian] Empire demand a cessation of the anarchy on its 
borders. A punitive expedition against the Shahsevans would have been under- 
taken long ago had they indulged their marauding propensities on our Indian 
border.’ For recent historians, Shahsevan involvement in the siege of Tabriz 
and their sacking of Ardabil have been enough to label them as anti-Constitu- 
tionalist, while Cottam, though noting Sh&hsevan resistance to the Russians as 
motivated by xenophobia and religious hatred, states that ‘the Azarbayjani 
Shahsevan tribe... had consistently opposed the Constitutionalists and had 
been a major source of support for Muhammad Ali Shah.’ 2 

The aim of this paper is to re-examine the role of the Shähsevan, and to 
explain the reasons for, and perhaps to correct, the hostile stereotypes to be 
found in historical accounts. A close examination of the historical and socio- 
logical background of the Shahsevan tribes and their role in these events compels 
a somewhat different and more complex interpretation of their political beha- 
viour. The tribes were never all united; many were willing to support the 
Constitution, and some did throughout; while the extent of raiding and ban- 
ditry was in any case often grossly exaggerated, particularly by Russian sources. 


3 د‎ Paper was presented at a conference on ‘ The Constitutional Revolution in Iran: a 
reappraisal’, held at the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University, in Maroh 1980. 

3 Cottam (1964: 56-7). It ıs perhaps worth noting that in the 1860s Keith Abbott, British 
Consul in Tabriz, wrote numerous reporte on the Shähsevan expressing quite a different attitude, 
sympathetic with the tribes, mindful of their value to Persia in economic and political terms, 
and attacking their treatment by both Persian authorities and the Russians (Tapper, 1988). 
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Rather than being seen as motivated simply by blind reaction and lust for 
booty, Shahsevan involvement in the Constitutional period must be evaluated 
in the light of three main factors: ratding—the reasons for the brigandization of 
eastern Azarbayjan in the early twentieth century; reactton—the varying 
assessments by the tribesmen, in terms of a monarchist and Islamic political 
ideology, of the appeal of various figures and forces which sought to gain their 
allegiance; and riwalry—the complex patterns of internal rivalries within and 
among the tribes. 


The Shahsevan tribes: historical and sociological background 

The Shähsevan are said to have been created by Shah ‘Abbas I as a special 
composite tribe with personal loyalty to him and the Safavid dynasty. Actu- 
ally, evidence for the existence of a tribal group bearing this name is lacking 
until some time after ‘Abbas’s reign, and it is unlikely that a tribal confederation 
under the name of Sháhsevan was formed before the eighteenth century, when 
Nadir Shah Afshar is said to have united some of the tribes of north-east 
Azarbayjan under a particular chief, Badr Khan of the Särikhänbeglü tribe. 

Later in the eighteenth century, rivalries in Badr Khan’s family split the 
Shahsevan into two confederations, one associated with the city of Ardabil 
and the other with the district of Mishkin (see map). The former appears to 
have been dominant, the leaders controlling the city until 1808, while many of 
their tribesmen settled in villages nearby. The nomadic Shahsevan, at this time 
estimated at around 10,000 families, wintered in the Mughan steppe as far as 
the banks of the Kur. Although, as the Shahsevan of Mughan, the two con- 
federations of Mishkin and Ardabil retained some grounds for unity in relations 
with tribal groups of neighbouring districts, in fact the chess-board patterns of 
rivalries which prevailed throughout Transcaucasia during the second half of 
the eighteenth century found the two confederations on opposite sides. 

In the first decades of the nineteenth century, Shahsevan territory was swept 
by campaigns between the new Qàjàr rulers of Persia and the Russians, who 
were expanding south of the Caucasus. The Ardabil Shahsevan appear to have 
been Qäjär supporters (though their Khan was deposed from the governorship 
of Ardabil in 1808), while the Mishkin leaders took the side of the invaders. 
The campaigns ceased with the Treaty of Turkmanchay (1828), when the present 
frontier was established in the north, cutting the Shähsevan from the better 
part of their winter quarters in Mughän, though the nomads were allowed to 
continue using a restricted area of these pastures. 

In the early nineteenth century, each confederation (el) was ruled by a 
descendant of Badr Khan as paramount chief (elbeÿt), appointed (at least from 
the 1830s) by government, which held him responsible for the maintenance of 
order and the collection of taxes and military levies. Each comprised a number 
of tribes (tayfa) headed in turn by chiefs (beğ) appointed by the elbejs. Chiefs 
were assisted by elected elders (agsagal) of camp communities (oba). Members 
of the elbegi dynasties and those half-dozen tribes which could claim common 
descent with them from Badr Khan’s ancestor Yiinsiir Pasha were classed as 
nobles (beÿzadä), the rest were commoners (raydt, hampa). Chiefs of the 25-odd 


3 The origins and early history of the Sh&hsevan are traced in Tapper (1974). A paper on the 
Sh&hsevan tribes up to the time of the Russian wars in the early nineteenth century is in prepara- 
tion, while Tapper (1983) discusses events leading to the Russian take-over of Shähsevan winter 
quarters during the nineteenth century. These, and the present paper, are based on the compre- 
hensive account of Sh&hsevan history given in Tapper (1972: 356—751), where fuller references are 
supplied for the summary presented here. 
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commoner tribes joined the retinues of noble chiefs, on whom they probably 
depended at this time for access to pasture. By 1843 the Mishkin tribes were 
said to number 6-7,000 families and to be more prosperous and powerful, 
while the Ardabil tribes numbered 5,000 and were increasingly settled. But 
this formal hierarchy of groups and authority was breaking down, and a new 
structure was emerging, partly as a result of internal contradictions and partly 
in response to a series of drastic changes in the economic and political environ- 
ment, beginning with the Russian advent in Mughan. 

With Persia being steadily strangled by British and Russian imperial 
interests, most insidiously by their overt economic penetration of the country, 
the Shahsevan as frontier tribes suffered not only from the restriction of their 
grazing lands but also from the increasing extortions of the Qajàr administra- 
tion. Not surprisingly they responded by raiding, confined at first to the Russian 
colonies along and beyond the Kur river. As these depredations spread further 
afield during the second half of the nineteenth century, they became a festering 
issue between the Russian and Persian authorities. The latter attempted to 
restrain the Shahsevan through the elbefis, but the Ardabil branch of the 
dynasty was now already assimilated to the administration and to urban life, 
and had lost touch with the tribes, while the Mishkin elbeis either could not or 
would not control the most recalcitrant brigands, and were unacceptable to the 
Russians. The noble tribes meanwhile were weakened through rivalries within 
the chiefly lineages. 

The break-up of the descent-based hierarchy and unity of the confederations 
had accelerated after 1850, when chiefs of individual tribes seized control of the 
pastures allocated to them in Russian Mughän. Where they had formerly 
depended on delegated authority, now they had important economic powers too. 
One noble tribe in each branch continued to dominate the rest: Qojabeglu in 
Mishkin and Polatlu in Ardabil. The larger and wealthier commoner tribes now 
declared their independence of the nobles and began to collect their own follow- 
ings of weaker tribes. Weaker commoner (and noble) chiefs, if only to secure 
their control of their own tribes, sought the support of a dominant tribe. A 
new stratification, based not on descent but on wealth and manpower, now 
formed. 

With the Persian authorities unable or unwillmg to exercise more than 
intermittent control on their frontier, in 1884 the Russians took the planned but 
inevitable step of closing it to the Shahsevan nomads. The result was economic, 
social and political upheaval in north-east Azarbayjan. More than two-thirds 
of the nomads were deprived of their traditional winter pastures and markets, 
and though efforts were made to find them new ones on the Persian side of the 
frontier, inter-tribal disputes grew violent and raiding proliferated. For forty 
years the Sh&hsevan were in almost continual rebellion against all external 
authority. 

By 1900 the chiefs of seven Shahsevan tribes (Hajjikhojalu, Geyiklu, 
Qojabeglu and its rival offshoot ‘Isabeglu, Alarlu, Polatlu and Yortchi) had 
emerged as the most effective leaders. They divided the pastures and village 
lands of the region between them and sent their armed retinues to raid widely in 
neighbouring regions of Russia and Persia. A common feature of these tribes, 
the main basis of their chiefs’ power, was that before the closure of Russian 
Mughan they all had either extensive village bases, or pasture in Persian 
Mughan, or both. Thus, Polatin and Yortchi were almost wholly settled near 
Ardabil. Hajjikhojalu and Geyiklu, neighbours in both winter and summer 
quarters, had fine pastures in the western part of the region, comparatively 
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inaccessible both to the Russians and to tha Persian authorities. Qojabeglu 
and 'Is&beglu, occupying the centre of the region, were between them able to 
control both the access of other tribes to Mughan and the passing of trade 
caravans between the towns of Ahar, Ardabil and Belasuvär. Alarlu, mainly 
settled with prosperous farmlands near Garmi, dominated Ujärüd and the 
frontier between there and Ardabil. On one or two notable occasions most of 
these tribes were allied for a particular common purpose, but usually each was 
on terms of hostility if not blood-feud with its neighbours, and formed alliances 
among the others and with tribes in neighbouring regions: the Chalabianlt and 
Hajji‘alili of Qarádagh, the Shatranlu of Khalkhal, the Dalikanlu of Saräb, the 
Galish of Tälish. 

The chiefs of the former noble tribes Qojabeglu (and ‘Tsäbeglu) and Polatlu 
maintained a degree of moral authority and continued to wield symbols of 
nobility and to rule their followers through a hierarchy of subordinate chiefs 
and elders. The four leading commoner tribes (Häjjikhojalu, Yortchi, Alarlu, 
Geyiklu) attempted to establish the same kind of dynastic rule and hierarchical 
structure of their following as had characterized the former noble tribes. Each 
dominant tribe had its chiefly lineage and its commoners, and so did each 
subordinate tribe. The hierarchy of each ‘tribal cluster’ now developed as 
follows : 

The beğzadä included the chief of the dominant tribe and his suite, comprising 
his agnates and their households, who between them owned or controlled access 
to much of the available pasture and farmland, and a few personal servants 
(scribes, tutors), who might be of the chiefly lineage or refugees of rank from 
elsewhere; and also the chiefs of subordinate tribes in the cluster and their 
(much smaller) suites. The begzada provided military levies for the government 
when called on.* 

Each chief had a retinue of servants (nôkär), including the mounted riflemen 
provided by elders of commoner communities of the tribe, who would be detailed 
for domestic military duties (defence of the chief's property and camp, raids, 
coercion of dissident followers) ; it also included the chief's menial servants and 
herdsmen, mostly outlaws, or refugee peasante or nomads without property or 
effective kin support of their own. 

The commoners (rayät, hampa) were the mass of non-chiefly pastoral nomads, 
who usually had nominal rights to their pastures (particularly after 1884) and 
were economically independent, but were required to provide a number of 
mounted riflemen to serve in the chief’s retinue. 

This structure was not effectively centralized. The main threat to the cluster 


‘In 1886 the Shühsevan of Mishkin and Ardabil were expected to contribute a troop of 400 
cavalry, while the Qojabeglu tribe was rated separately at 50 horsemen (FO 251/57, Herbert to 
Nicolson, Army Report, 7.0.1886). In 1908 the levy amounted to 440 men, broken down among 
the tribes as follows (Polatlu and Qojabeglu apparently escaped the levy by reaisting the governor 
of Ardabil's reorurting expedition): 

Ardabil tribes: Misakin tribes : 


Khämislu (Polatlu) 80 ‘Teäbeglu (Qojabeglu) 0 
Yortehi 50 jjfkhojalu 50 
Dürsünkhojalu 25 ak &'illu 40 
Takileh 25 u 80 
Al&rlu of Langän 50 Husaynhäjjilu 15 
i u 15 

Ajirlu 10 


Each year those who had served the previous year were replaced, and then had to serve again the 
pud Ing year, so in fact some 880 horsemen of the Sh&hsevan were regularly involved (Tigranov, 
1909: 191, 144). 
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chief’s domination came from the more powerful of his close agnates, especially 
half-brothers or close cousins who owned and lived in lands at some distance 
from his own. They too maintained suites of armed henchmen and retinues of 
servants and herdsmen; the henchmen were locally recruited and owed their 
immediate loyalty to the leader who could best ensure the protection of their 
vulnerable pastoral resources. The cluster chief could not hope to crush these 
rivals, nor to deprive them of their property, and in fact relied on them to keep 
outlying subordinate chiefs and elders in order—these were discouraged if not 
actually prevented from accumulating wealth, and chiefs of smaller and weaker 
tribes were little more than primus inter pares among their elders. So long as 
the cluster chief supplied his agnates with sufficient spoils and armed reinforce- 
ments when necessary, he could rely on their support; otherwise rivalries 
threatened to split the chiefly dynasty, as they had the former noble tribes. 
Dynastic disputes did develop in each of the dominant tribes, the opposition 
in each case forming around close agnates of the cluster chief. The names of 
the chiefs involved in the events narrated below are often more significant than 
the names of their tribes.5 


The Shähsevan up to the Constitutional Revolution 

During the years of Muhammad ‘Ali Mirzà's rule as heir apparent 
(1896-1907), the province of Azarbayjan was in continual disorder and distress. 
The administrative machinery broke down ; agitation by xenophobio reformist 
elements in the mercantile and religious classes increased following their victory 
over the Tobacco Concession, and now Russia, though having contributed to 
that victory, became the sole target of opposition. Muhammad 'Ali identified 
himself with everything Russian, and his subservience to Russian influence was 
a major factor in his eventual downfall as Shah. Meanwhile he relied, though 
with little effect, on brigands like Rahim Khan Chalabianli of Qarädägh to 
control his disordered province. 

The Ardabil region was in turmoil. There were repeated grain shortages, due 
not only to bad harvests and the insecurity of cultivation but also to hoarding 
and speculation by the landowners. These included the religious leaders who, 
while pursuing their own active and often violent Ni'mati-Haydari rivalries, 
incited the city populace against foreigners and against the Governors, several 
of whom were forced to take refuge. Meanwhile the Shahsevan tribes raided 
throughout the region and in the city itself. On a number of occasions Muham- 
mad ‘Ali sent Rahim Khan to help quell disturbances in the city or to subdue 
the tribes. In 1901 two major expeditions against the Shahsevan had some 
short-lived success: in March the Governor of Ardabil, Samad Khan Shuja’al- 
Dauleh, helped by Rahim Khan, arrested the following chiefs: Hazrat Qulî 
of Hajjikhojalu, Muhammad Quli Khan of Alarlu, Sardar Beg of Qojabeglu, 
and Qara Beg Dilaqarda; but these came to some arrangement with their 
captors, and were apparently released. For whatever reason, in spite of this 
success, Samad Khan was dismissed. His replacement as Governor, Imäm Quli 
Mirza, refused to leave Tabriz without an adequate force, and since many of the 
landowners suffering from Shahsevan depredations were prominent Tabrizi 
citizens, he was duly supplied with several thousand troops. With the aid of 
the Governor of Qarädägh, he had by late summer subdued all the tribes, 


5 Detailed descriptions of the tribes at thus time and the effects of the frontier closure on them 
can be found in Ta: (1972: 590-613). 
5 On this individual and his role in the period, see Mujtahidi (1948: 95 f) and Good (1977). 
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though he had to fight several battles with Sardar Beg Qojabeglu." None the 
less, Shähsevan banditry continued unchecked in the following years, Qojabeglu 
and Alarlu raiding on the frontier north of Ardabil, Polatlu in the region of the 
city itself. 

no ho these years, the Caucasian administration and the Russian 
representatives at Tabriz apparently encouraged the Shähsevan, supplying them 
with arms, allowing them to take refuge over the frontier when pursued, and 
intervening on their behalf when they were captured. Meanwhile they built 
up their Cossack forces at frontier points like Astärä and Khuda Afarin, offering 
their services to the Persian government, which was able to refuse them only 
by sending expeditions such as that of Imäm Qulî Mirza in 1901. In addition, 
the Russians took their own reprisals against those of the tribes (notably 
Qojabeglu and Alarlu) which raided too flagrantly over the frontier. Their 
policy was clearly to foster disorder within Persian territory and to make their 
own military assistance and eventual occupation indispensable, though they 
did not achieve this for some years. 

Russian military expeditions visited Shahsevan districts for intelligence 
purposes. Russian merchants and goods dominated the trade of Azarbayjan, 
and, after Tabriz, Ardabil was the most important commercial centre of the 
province. Russian subjects were buying numerous villages in the province, 
though they had to use Persian proxies in order to overcome legal restrictions. 
New roads and railways across the province were planned, though a proposed 
railway south from Asländüz was rejected as it would run through bandit- 
infested country. 

The tribes of north-east Azarbayjan played no significant role in the first 
two years of the Constitutional Revolution. However, when Bóyük Khan 
Chalabianli, at the instigation of his father Rahim Khan (who was in Tehran), 
attempted to end the Tabriz anjuman in May 1907, his march on Tabriz was 
halted by the pillaging of his villages in Qar&dàgh in his absence by the 
Hajjikhojalu tribe; but the latter’s action was probably more due to their long- 
standing enmity with the Chalabianli than to the support for the Constitution 
which they were later to show.* Pokhitonov, Russian Consul-General at Tabriz, 
magnified every such instance of disorder in his appeals for the introduction of 
Russian troops to ‘ keep the peace’. Rahim Khàn's rival, Karim Khan, was 
sent by the Constitutionalists to be chief of Chalabiànlü, promising to capture 
Böyük Khan, but though he quietened Qarädägh, he failed in his avowed object. 

The populace of Ardabil had eagerly welcomed the turn of events in late 
1906. They pressed for the removal of the reactionary Governor Sa'd al-Mulk, 
and on instructions from Tabriz, the leading Ni‘mati mujtahid, Mirzä ‘Ali 
Akbar, set up a local anjuman. The Haydari, however, set up a rival anjuman, 
and hostilities between the factions intensified, until the introduction of bands 
of Shähsevan warriors, Qojabeglu by the Ni‘mati and Polatlu by the Haydari, 
brought violence and death to the streets. Nagi Khan Rashid al-Mulk,!° a 
presumed supporter of the Constitution but later to become known as a Russo- 
phile, had been sent from Tabriz to be Governor; he suppressed the rival 
anjumans and initiated a new one with equal numbers from each faction; but 


7 On the events of 1901 see Tigranov (1909 : 14-44); FO 248/745 (Wood no. 8 of 7.2.1901) ; 
FO Prints, Persia and Arabia, V to VII (1901: various monthly summaries). 

* e.g. Áveryanov in 1899, Tı ov in 1903, Sh-f M-z-f in 1904. 

? Bee FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, XI (Spring-Rice to Grey no. 128, 15.6.1907); Browne 
(1010: 141-42); Farzad (1945: 91-92); Fāhirzädek-Bıhzād (1955: 479 f.); Hidayat (1965: 


). 
10 On this individual and his role in Persian history, see Mujtahid! (1948: 198-200). 
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he was unable or unwilling to arrest Bóyük Khan or to pacify the Shahsevan. 
In the summer of 1907, a Russian vice-consul was appointed for the first time. 
The Ardabilis began to agitate in the winter for Rashid al-Mulk’s dismissal, and 
in early 1908, when Shähsevan warriors (probably Polatlu or Yortchi) raided 
Ardabil in force, the Governor was forced to flee." Then in April, a border 
incident in the north of the region brought the Shahsevan into the very centre of 
events leading to the fall of the Constitutionalist government in Tehran. 


The Belasuvar affair 

Some years previously, Shähsevan tribes migrating to and from the eastern 
part of Mughan had been given permission to use a track crossing Russian terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Demän. Muhammad Quli Khan of Alarlu constructed a 
small settlement beside the track; the Russian authorities, alleging that he 
based raiding expeditions on this settlement, which they thus interpreted as a 
fort, demanded that he dismantle it; as he paid no attention, a Cossack detach- 
ment was detailed to patrol the frontier between Demän and Belasuvär. On 
11 April 1908 an officer of this detachment crossed onto Persian territory near 
Belasuvar in pursuit of a runaway horse. On encountering a party of Qojabeglu 
tribesmen he was shot dead and several of his escort were wounded. In imme- 
diate retaliation the Cossack garrison at Belasuvar crossed to the Persian side 
of the frontier, destroyed the customs post and killed some forty inhabitants. 
A week or so later, reinforcements arrived from Baku, and a force of several 
hundred men assembled and divided into two parties. The first, having entered 
Persia near Belasuvär and destroyed one or two Persian villages, set off in 
pursuit of the Qojabeglu, but after suffering heavily in an engagement with the 
tribesmen, the party had to withdraw. The second party, under General 
Snarskiy, destroyed Muhammad Quli’s settlement near Deman, then crossed the 
frontier and razed other Persian villages to the ground before withdrawing. 
On 16 May Snarskiy, who was later to become notorious for his excesses during 
the occupation of Tabriz, gave the Persian authorities an ultimatum to the 
effect that if certain demands were not fulfilled, he would enter Persia again and 
see to their satisfaction himself. The demands included tlie handing over of the 
officer’s killers, the return of stolen property, guarantees against further raiding 
by the tribesmen, and the payment of 80,000 roubles, a sum which the Persians 
were most unlikely to be able to find. 

Now the Qojabeglu had only too often in recent years raided Russian border 
posts for arms, and Russian villages for other loot, but on this occasion not only 
had the original Cossack party been trespassing but the officer had fired first 
and was in other ways to blame for his own fate (some years before, he had 
killed two sons of a Qojabeglu chief, and though subsequently offered a transfer 
so as to avoid vengeance, he had refused). Moreover, the retaliations were 
brutal and unjustifiable. The Russian envoy in Tehran, somewhat embarrassed 
by these excesses, admitted the officer’s trespass to his British colleague, but 
the Caucasian administration disguised what had really happened, refused to 
allow a Joint Commission of Enquiry, blew the incident up to major proportions 
and publicized Snarskiy’s expedition as a legitimate measure taken in exaspera- 
tion against bandits, of whose continual atrocities against Russian frontier 
guards this had been merely the latest and worst example. 

The Persian government took serious steps to satisfy some of the demands. 


11 On the political situation in Ardabil at the time, see Safari (1971: 160-202) and Amir- 
KhïrŸs account m Tähirzädeh-Bihräd (1955: 472 f.) 
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Though the tribes concerned managed to escape to the mountains, the Qojabeglu 
and Alarlu chiefs were brought to Ardabil in custody at the end of May and most 
if not all the required indemnity was paid. Meanwhile the Nationalists at 
Tehran were incensed by the Cossacks’ and Snarskiy's excesses and not deceived 
by the Russian version of the incident. With the 1907 Convention, the British 
envoy Marling, though he was well-informed on what had really happened 
and who was to blame, refrained from protests and simply advised the Persian 
government to accede to Russian demands. The Shah intervened personally 
to ask for leniency, but many Persians susvected him of having incited the 
Shàhsevan so as to give the Russians an excuse for introducing troops to crush 
the Constitutionalists. At the end of May the cabinet resigned over the affair. 
The Russians saw that they had gone too far in alienating Persian public opinion 
and early in June relented. Snarskiy’s troops withdrew from the border and the 
unpaid mdemnity was added to Persia’s long-term debt, to be used to pressure 
the government in later years. Soon after, the Shah bombarded the Assembly 
and restored his autocratic rule.!* 

Rahim Khan Chalabianlü had gone to Tehran in Muhammad ‘Ali’s en- 
tourage. In June 1907 the Shah had been forced to imprison him in the uproar 
following his son’s attempt on the Tabriz anjuman, but in April 1908 he was 
freed by the Tehran Assembly and sent to Tabriz with the mission of bringing 
the Shahsevan to order. In May he assured the Tabriz anjuman of his allegiance 
to the Nationalist-Constitutionalist cause, and persuaded them to give him 
arms and money towards his mission, but he used these contributions to raise 
Royalist forces to attack the Nationalists at Tabriz, which he entered and began 
plundering in July. 

The Royalist forces besieging Tabriz until May 1909 were composed mainly 
of tribesmen from north Azarbayjan, but apart from some 500 horsemen from 
Yortchi and Polatlu the Shàhsevan refrained from joining Rahim Khan. 
Throughout the main period of the siege, the nomads were in Mughän, far from 
the scene, while there were indications in the spring that many of the Ardabil 
Bháhsevan favoured the besieged Nationalists. 


The tribal unton and the sack of Ardabil 

Abandoning the siege of Tabriz early in May 1909, Rahim Khan withdrew to 
Qarádagh. That summer, north Azarbayjan was quite insecure, with Rahim 
Khän’s followers raiding in Qarädagh and the Shahsevan tribes in Ardabil 
and vicinity and on the Tabriz-Tehran road. In June Constitutionalists 
regained control of Ardabil, driving out the tribesmen and forcing the leading 
reactionaries to take refuge in the Russian vice-consulate, whose guard was 


M On the Belasuvär incident, see: FO Printe, Fersia and Arabia, XV (Oct.—Deo. 1908: 
Grant Duff to Lansdowne No. 206 of Dec. 30); FO Prints, Affairs of Perma, XIV (Apr.—June 
1908: Marling to Grey Nos. 95 of Apr. 23, 115 of May 20, 185 of May 22, 138 of May 29, 
telegraphic Nos. 128 of May 30, 129 of June 3); S.D.D., I (180-88); Khakhanov (1908); Von 
1908 m) re M-z-f (1908); Safari (1971: 208); Hidàyat (1965: 170-72); Kazemzadeh 

: 517-19). 

35 In summer 1908 the Tabriz anjuman made further efforts to forestall Royalist opposition 
from the tribes. One Mulla Imäm Verdi of Mishkin, a Constitutionalist, was summoned to the 
arjuman as the governor of Ardabil had complained of his activities. After the Shüh's coup in 
Tehran, Mulla Im&m Verdi was sent back to Mishkin to recruit Nationalist support and to dissuade 
the Shähsovan from attacking Tabriz, but he was apprehended by the governor of Ardabil and 
banged; he is remembered locally as a martyr (see Amir-Khizi 1960: 40, 145; S&‘idi 1965: 

) 

14 On the siege of Tabriz see: FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, XV-XVII; 8.D.D., I and H; 
Browne (1910); Moore (1914); Wratialav (1924). There are several Persian accounts, e.g. 
Amir-Khizi (1960). 
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reinforced by 100 Cossacks. After the Sh&h's abdication in July, Nationalists 
from Tabriz arrived at Ardabil, formed a new anjuman and took over the city, 
while the Tehran government appointed Muhammad Quli Alarlu as Deputy 
Governor. The anjuman proceeded to dispose of their opposition and Muham- 
mad Quli Khan to loot the town; more Ardabilis (including the former Gover- 
nor, Rashid al-Mulk) joined the ‘refugees i in the Russian vice-consulate. The 
Russians planned a punitive expedition against the Shähsevan for September, 
with the excuse that Snarskiy’s demands of the previous year had not yet been 
met. 

At the end of August Russian detachments left Tabriz for Ahar; ostensibly 
they were to demand the return of goods looted by Rahim Khan’s tribesmen 
during the siege of Tabriz, but having killed ‘Ali Khan, one of his Qaradaghi 
rivals, they appear to have encouraged Rahim Khan to raise the tribes of north 
and east Azarbayjan in favour of the now deposed Muhammad ‘Ali Shah. 
Telegrams were sent at the end of September to the Russian consulate at 
Tabriz for transmission to the ex-Shah and to the Nationalist leaders in Tehran, 
signed by Rahim Khan and the chiefs of Qarädagh and of the Qojabeglu and' 
some other Shahsevan tribes, affirming their opposition to the Constitution and 
their intention of first looting Ardabil and then marching on Tehran to restore 
Muhammad 'Ali.!5 The telegrams arrived too late, for the Shah had left Persia 
on October Ist. A week or so later the Russian Consul-General, Miller, sent his 
doctor to treat Rahim Khan for a paralytic stroke, and (as he told his British 
colleague) to counsel moderation ; but the doctor was believed to have instiga- 
ted Rahim Khan to further efforts to unite the tribes, for two days after his 
departure Rahim Khan marched on Ardabil, where on 3 November he and most 
of the important Shähsevan, Qarädäghi and Khalkhali chiefs signed a Treaty of 
Alliance, committed to struggle under his leadership for the restoration of 
Muhammad ‘Ali. Whether or not Rahim Khan really had Russian support, 
he certainly gave out that he had, both to his allies and to his opponents.!* 


15 Few of the names of the fifteen signatories are identifiable. The texts of the telegrams are in 
Kasravi (1938, III: 119-20) and many other places; English translations 1n FO 248/974 (Smart 
to Barclay No. 35 of 14.11. 1909). 

16 The text of the Treaty, written in the margins of a Qur’än, was published by the then 
Governor of Tabriz in his memoirs (Hidayat, 1965: 218-19), and also in Amir-Khizi (1960: 429) 
pe elsewhere, but no translation has yet appeared {to my knowledge) in English, so it is given 

ere in full: 

In the name of God the Compassionate and Merciful. On 19 Shawwäl 1327 [we] the slaves 

of the court, chiefs of the tribes of the five provinces, who have made an agreement and union 

for the restoration of security and monarchy in Iran and the repulse of the evil of the misohief- 
makers and the removal and suppression of those disobedient to the true religion and the 
propa tion of the Ja‘farf faith (to which a thousand congratulations and praise), and have 
all taken measures in this province of Ardabil for total reform in the future and per- 
formance of this work, and have sworn on the holy word of God among ourselves, and are 
laying down conditions whereby we shall strive ın total struggle from the b g to the 
end of the project with our lives and property, to the last drop of blood ko gn last grain of 
substance ; we have appointed the honorable Sardär Nugrat as our leader and hold it necessary 
for us to execute his commands. Whoever goes baok from this Treaty and turns his hand to 
plundering, we shall expel him from the chiefly assembly; he has no tribal rights, no true 
religion, may this word of God put an end to his ouse; we shall have to pillage his 
property all together and at once, and En and execute him himself. 
The signatories are listed as follows (wath th their probable tribal identity in parentheses): Sardar 
Nusrat (Rahim Khan Chalabiinlu); Amir ‘Ashäyir (Mustafä Quli Khän Shatranlu); BAl&r 
As'ad (t); Salar al-Sultän (Yortohi; perhaps Dalikänlu); Salar Nugrat (t); Lutfullah Khan 
Sartip (Dürsünkhojalu) ; Iqtidār Nizam (1); As'ad al-Saltaneh (1); Hazar Khan (Amir Tumän, 
Qojabeglu); Fatih al- Mamälik (Habibullah Khan Shujë’ Lashkar Chalabfänlü, son of Rahim 
Khän); Salar 'Ashüyir (Zarghàm Hajji‘alflu; possibly Karim Rashid al-Dauleh Chalablanli) ; 
Sayf al Sultan (7); Karim el Sultan (of Naim 7); Salar Firiz (Isfandiär Kbán Shatränlu, elder 
brother of Amir * Ashàyir) ; ; Rashid al-Mamalik (Shatránlu, younger brother of Amir " Asbáynr) ; ; 
Salar Divan (Husayn ‘Alf Khan Polatlu, brother-in law of Amir ‘Ashäyir) ; Musta'&n al-Mulk (?) ; 
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The Ardabilis had sent to Tabriz in August for someone to relieve them from 
the tyrannies of the new anjuman. The Governor of Tabriz (Mahdi Quli 
Hidayat, Mukhbir al-Saltaneh), eager at the same time to put an end to Rahim 
Khan’s banditry, decided on & joint operation from Ardabil and Ahar. To 
Ardabil he eventually managed to send Sattar Khan, the hero of the defence of 
Tabriz the previous spring, who had now become a drunkard and a nuisance. 
Accompanied by several hundred Nationalists, Sattar Khan set out for Ardabil 
in early September; at Sarab he was greeted by his old friend Muhammad 
Qulî Alürlu and by Nasrullah Khan Yortchi, Husayn ‘Ali Polatlu and other 
Shahsevan chiefs. According to Amir-Khizi, who accompanied Sattar Khan 
on this trip, Muhammad Quli Alarlu tried to persuade the Nationalist hero to 
lead the Shähsevan to Tehran and become Shah. On their arrival at Ardabil, 
Sattär’s party had some success in restoring order. Rashid al-Mulk was per- 
suaded to leave the Russian vice-consulate and returned to Tabriz. Soon 
almost all the Shahsevan chiefs came to offer their submission to Sattar Khan, 
who was forming a camp outside Ardabil and preparing an expedition against 
Rahim Khan, but by the end of September he had alienated them by his 
abusive behaviour, his intrigue and his drunkenness. Led by Amir ‘Ashayir of 
Shatr&nlu, one by one the chiefs abandoned Sattar and went to join Rahim 
Khan. Last of all, even the latter’s bitter rivals, Zarghäm Hajji‘alilu and the 
son of Hazrat Quli Hajjikhojalu (who had been entrusted by the Tabriz anjuman 
with opposition to Rahim Khan and the Qojabeglu), deserted Sattar and joined 
the new Tribal Union. Sattar also antagonized the Ardabilis by his requisitions 
and many of them went to join the Shahsevan. Towards the end of October the 
tribesmen had surrounded Ardabil and were looting in the outskirts. After a 
token resistance, the defenders ran short of ammunition. On November 1st or 
2nd Sattar Khan escaped and fled to Saráb and Tabriz." Two or three days 


Badal Khan (?Zargar); Husayn Qui (AH) Khan (Galish of Taélish) ; ‘Abädullah (‘Abdullah?) 
Khan (Yortohi; or Ajirlu?); Abi '-Fath Beg (Päshäkhänlu); Qudrat Khan (?); Maahü'llah 
Khan (Rwäbeglu ; perhaps Yortch:) ; ‘Izzatullah Khan (perhaps son of Rahim Khän Chalablanlü) ; 
Badr Khan (? ); Muhammad Qulî Khan (Alärlu); Muhammad Khan (?); Javid Khan 
(Mājjikhojalu) ; hà'llah Khän (?); Nusratullah Khan (Nagrullah) (Yortohi; may be son of 
Rahim Khán); Ads Beg (Dalik&nlu ; may be ‘Isibeglu); Fathullah Khan (may be 'Te&beglu) ; 
Muhammad Naşir Khan (may be Shatraniu); Haahim Khan (Qojabeglu; may be Yortchi). 

Conspicuously absent are Hazrat Qulî Häjjikhojalu and Amir Arshad Haijr'altiu, Rahim 
Khan’s two mam rivals, among the Shähsevan and in Qarädägh respectively. The names so far 
unidentified probably molude the aliases or titles of the following: Sardar , Bahram Khan and 
Naurüz Khin of Qojabeglu; Qara Beg Dilagarda; Riza Qulî Polatlu; J Khëmialu ; Faraj 
Geyiklu; ‘Imran Hajjfkhojalu. 

On the question of the Russian instigation of the 'Tribal Union, seo: FO 248/1004 (Smart to 
Barclay, report no. 3 of 4.1.1910) ; FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, XXI (Barclay to Grey No. 8 of 
27.1.1910) ; Amtr-Khizi (1960: 428 f.); Kasravi (1033, IIT: 112-13, 118-19, 126 £) ; Hidäyat 
(1965: 218); Safari (1971: 230 f); Browne (1910: 347). 

17 There 18 some controversy in the Persian sources over the actual date of Sattär Khün's 
departure, and whether he ‘fied ° or was ‘ persuaded reluctantly’ to abandon the oity. The 
question of the date is cleared up by the fact that Smart, British Consul in Tabriz, was able to 
report Sattar Khan’s escape from Ardabil on Nov. 2nd (FO 248/974: Smart to Barclay, tele- 
graphio No. 206 of 2.11.1909). It was presumably Smart from whom Browne received the report 
on Sattar Khan which included the following remarks : 

With regard to Sattar Khan, I hope you will be moderate in your praises of him in your 

Constitutional History. I went to Tabriz a fervent admirer of Sattar, and I came away with 

another lost illusion. Sattar is an illiterate, ignorant hi horse-dealer, who has no more 

idea of what a Constitution means than Rahim Khan... His conduct at Ardabil was despic- 
able, and was mainly responsible for the rebellion of the Bhah-sevens, whose chiefs had come 
into Ardabil to tender their submission. Sattar, in ع‎ drunken fit, sulted them in the coarsest 
language. Furious at this treatment by a man whom they looked on as a plebeian, they left 
the town and joined Rahim Khan. Sattar then ignobly abandoned the unfortunate town to 
its fate and fled to Tabriz (Browne 1910: 441-2). 
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later the defence collapsed and the tribesmen entered and sacked the town. 
The Constitutionalists took refuge in the Russian vice-consulate, which resisted 
Rahim Khan’s demands for their delivery. 

The siege and sack of Ardabil caused great consternation not only in Tehran 
but in the European capitals, whose newspapers for some weeks carried leading 
articles speculating on the intentions of Rabim Khan and the Shahsevan tribes 
and on whether the Russians had instigated the anti-Constitutionalist Tribal 
Union—and if so, whether they would continue to support its projected move on 
Tehran. Meanwhile both Persian and Russian troops had been despatched 
belatedly to the relief of Ardabil. By the end of October a motley force of 3,000 
Azarbayjani Nationalists of poor fighting quality, under Sattar Khan’s associate, 
Baqir Khan, and Samad Khan Shujà' al-Dauleh, had assembled at Sarab, 
where they delayed ; Tehran meanwhile despatched some 1,500 men, a special 
effort which quite exhausted the new government’s already minimal resources. 
Russian detachments began to arrive from Astärä on 7 November and the 
tribesmen retired to a camp outside the town. If the Russians had instigated 
Rahim Khan’s Tribal Union, as seems likely, in order to provide a pretext for 
further armed intervention, this aim has now been achieved, and indeed mes- 
sages had been sent to Rahim Khan strongly warning him against excesses in 
Ardabil. At Saráb on the 9th he met the Governor-elect (Rashid al-Mulk once 
more) to whom he declared his loyalty to Russia and his intention of marching 
on Tehran; by the 14th, however, the formidable Tribal Union of Qaradaghi 
and Shähsevan tribes was already disintegrating. The immediate aim of plunder 
had been achieved, but the longer-term prospect of wintering in Tehran had 
become remote, so the Shahsevan nomads at least were eager to return to their 
usual winter quarters in Mughän, whither they departed a few days later. It 1s 
probable also that the tribes were disillusioned about the Russian support which 
Rahim Khan had claimed to be enjoying, for now Ardabil was occupied by over 
3,000 Russian troops under Col. Averyanov, warmly welcomed by the populace. 
Rashid al-Mulk was once more installed as Governor. 

In mid-December a Tehran detachment of 600 men, comprising Bakhtiari 
tribesmen, Nationalist volunteers, Persian Cossacks and artillery, under the 
Chief of Police Yeprem Khan and the Bakhtiari chief Sardar Bahadur, arrived 
in the region and joined the Tabrizi force at Sar&b. The Russians decided to 
leave disciplinary measures to this combined force, and withdrew up to half 
their Ardabil garrison. In a series of engagements in late December and early 
January, government forces defeated and pursued Rahim Khan’s two eldest 
sons over snow-bound country north-west of Sar&b ; while the Tabrizis stayed 
around Sarab, the Tehran detachment captured Ahar, occupied it as their base, 
and during January defended it against repeated attacks from Rahim Khan’s 
warriors, the latter suffering considerably from the fire of the two Maxim 
machine-guns, weapons which they had not experienced before. Meanwhile 
no help was forthcoming from the Shahsevan: the Mishkin tribes were in their 
winter quarters in Mughan, the Ardabil tribes were in their villages and some of 
them (such as the Yortchi) were negotiating with Rashid al-Mulk at Ardabil. 
On 1 February the Tehran detachment sallied northwards from Ahar: Rahim 
Khan was routed, fled with his retinue across the Aras and was given refuge by 


18 On the fall and relief of Ardabil, see Safari (1971: 230—308); Amir-Khiri (1960: 410-30); 
Kasravi (1938, TII: 111-32); Hidäyat (1965: 198 f., 226); FO Prints, Affairs of Persa, XIX. 
and X X (various items) ; S.D. D. TH (passim); The Times {articles almost daily from 3 to 18 Nov. 
1809) ; telegrame and despatches from Smart and Shipley at Tabriz in FO 248/974 and /1004; 
Browne (19 441 £). 
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the Russians; most of his Qaradaghi rivals and confederates tendered their 
submission to the government. Accompanied by the Qaradighi chiefs Amir 
Arshad Hajji‘alili and his brother Zarghäm, the government troops withdrew 
to Tabriz and a victorious welcome.!? 

During February and March the Russians increased their pressure for 
further moves in the spring to subdue and cisarm the Shahsevan, and for the 
fulfilment of Snarskiy’s demands of two years before; they threatened to send 
a punitive expedition themselves. At Tabriz there was considerable turmoil, 
fomented by Sattar Khan who bitterly resented having been sent to the Ardabil 
' death-trap ’. British and Russian representatives insisted on his removal to 
Tehran, which was effected in mid-March. 

Meanwhile the Yortchi and Polatlu tribes of Ardabil, together with the 
Bhatrànlü of Khalkhal, were restless and, according to the Russians, making the 
roads south and west of Ardabil quite unsafe. Rashid al-Mulk appealed to the 
Shahsevan to submit and restore the plunder they had taken in November, but 
the tribes were alarmed by rumours of planned reprisals and declared themselves 
unwilling to submit except to someone they could trust. The government forces 
at Tabriz prepared for an expedition against them for the spring, planning to 
reach the Ardabil tribes before those of Mishkin had arrived from Mughan and 
could come to their aid. 

On 12 April the Tehran detachment under Yeprem Khan and Sardar 
Bahadur left Tabriz for Ardabil. After passing through Sar&b they fought an 
action on the 19th against the forces of Nasrullah Khan Yortchi, Husayn ‘Ali 
Khan Polatlu and Amir ‘Ashayir Shatranli, in which Rizä Quli Khan, one of the 
Polatlu chiefs, was killed. The tribesmen fled, Nasrullah Khan and Amir 
‘Ashäyir to Khalkhal, Husayn ‘Ali Khan to his home nearby. The next day 
Nasrullah Khan’s main rival, Lutfullah Khan Dirsiinkhojalu, came over to 
Rashid al-Mulk, and together with other local forces they joined the Tehran 
detachment at Nir; soon after, Aqä Khan of the neighbouring Sarabi tribe of 
Dalikànlu came over. On the 22nd, Nasrullah Khan’s home at Aqchay was 
destroyed. Rashid al-Mulk offered terms to Husayn ‘Ali Khan Polatlu but was 
refused, so the army moved into Khalkhal and delivered an ultimatum to 
Husayn ‘Ali and to Amir ‘Ashayir and Nasrullah Khan, demanding that they 
surrender or lose both life and property. On the 23rd Amir ‘Ashäyir duly 
surrendered, followed by Nagrullah Khan and Husayn ‘Ali. The victorious 
army proceeded to Ardabil, where the captured chiefs of the Yortchi, Polatlu, 
Khamislu, Dürsünkhojalu (except Lutfulläh Khan), Dalikänlu and Shatränlu 
tribes were emprisoned in the castle. The Ardabil revolt was over.?° 

The Mishkin tribes were now just beginning to leave Mughän on their annual 
spring migration south to the mountains. None of the chiefs, of whom the 
70-year-old Sardar Beg Qojabeglu was the most prominent and intractable, had 
paid any heed at first to Rashid al-Mulk’s appeal for submission, so on 2 May 
the government army, with some local levies, left Ardabil on the Mishkin 
road. As they marched west and then north towards Mughän, a number of 
Sardar Beg’s opponents (Agi Beg and ‘Alish Beg ‘Isabeglu, Hazrat Quli 
Hajjikhojalu, Muhammad Quli and Hamid Beg Alarlu) came to the government 
camp, submitted and offered their services. Not once did the tribes unite to 


19 On the campaigns against the Qaradaghis, see: S.D.D., IV (4-27); FO 248/1004 (various) ; 
FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, X XI (various); Amir-Khizi (1960: 443-8); Kasravi (1938, III: 
138-41); Hidäyat (1965: 199). 

20 On the campaign against the Ardabil tribes, see: S.D.D., IV (139-55, 215 f.); Amir-Khizl 
(1960: 481-3); ‘Kamavi (1938, IIT: 149-51); Hiday&t (1965: 200); Safari (1971: 300-2). 
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offer resistance. Finally an engagement was fought on the 8th, north of Langan, 
against the Qojabeglu, who suffered heavy losses from the machine-guns: 
many of Sardar Beg’s close kinsmen, including his son Hazär Khan, were killed, 
and some 200 tribesmen were captured. The following day saw the surrender of 
Sardar Beg's cousin and rival, Bahrim Khan. Of the important chiefs now at 
liberty there remained only Sardar Beg and his son (later chief) Nauriiz Khan, 
and Javat Khan Hajjikhojalu, nephew and rival of the chief Hazrat Quli. The 
government force proceeded on the 16th to Mishkin, where by the 23rd all the 
remaining chiefs had submitted or been captured ; Hazrat Qulî and one or two 
others were set free; the others were sent in chains to Ardabil, but not before 
they had disgorged a vast amount of money, the taxes which the tribes had not 
paid for three years. At the end of the month the army returned to Ardabil and a 
triumphal welcome; with a total of 93 chiefs now emprisoned there, Yeprem 
and Sardär Bahadur could congratulate themselves on complete success. 

On 10 June the government army departed for Tehran, taking with them 
59 of the most important chiefs but leaving the others in the Ardabil castle. 
They entered the capital to a further magnificent reception towards the end of 
June. 

Much of the looted property of the Ardabilis had been recovered and was 
restored to its owners, but Yeprem and the Bakhtiari were said to have brought 
great loads of cash and booty with them back to Tehran. The Sháhsevan chiefs 
declared that they had been tricked into submission, that pledges made to them 
had not been honoured, and that they intended to hold an enquiry into the 
conduct of the expedition. Actually, Yeprem was later criticized by both 
Persians and Russians for not having disarmed the tribes, though this might 
well have proved impossible, and the Persian government probably still hoped 
to rely on the Shahsevan as some kind of frontier guard.*! 


The Shahsevan and the Cossacks 

With the tribal chiefs in captivity, comparative tranquillity was maintained 
in north-east Azarbayjan throughout summer 1910. Rashid al-Mulk planned to 
disarm the Qojabeglu and their allies, and in September assembled outside 
Ardabil a ragged force of 1,000, composed of local levies and some tribal cavalry 
from Yortchi, Polatlu and Rizäbeglu. On the 25th the Qojabeglu fell on his camp 
and broke it up; part of his force joined the assailants, some were captured, and 
& few, including Rashid al-Mulk himself, abandoned the artillery and supplies 
and fled back to the city. The Russian vice-consul claimed that, but for the 
Cossack garrison, Ardabil would have been sacked once more and the captive 
chiefs released from the castle.* The Shahsevan took control of Mishkin, 
Ardabil and Saräb districts, while the Shatranlu and Galish tribes overran 
Khalkhäl and Astara. 

Meanwhile Hazrat Quli Hajjikhojalu, who had been set free in the spring, 
had taken over Ahar in the name of the Nationalist Government. In September 
Rahim Khan Chalabianlu’s sons Habibullah Khan and Böyük Khan returned 
from Russia; the former submitted to Hazrat Qulî, the latter began widespread 
looting and on 23 October attacked Ahar, though he was driven off by Hazrat 
Qulî’s tribesmen. By the end of October Hazrat Qulî had won over the Chala- 
biänlu, and as a result of this pact, the other Sháhsevan tribes caused no more 


31 On the subjugation of the Mishkin tribes, see: Amir-Khizi (1060: 483 f.); Kasravi (1938, 
TH: 161 f.); Safari (1971: 303); 8.D.D., IV (161-204, 216 f., 232). 

See S.D.D., V (106, 108, 135-9); FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, X XIV (Grey to Barclay of‏ عه 
Kazemzadeh (1968: 578).‏ ;)3.10.1910 
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trouble before they went to Mughän in November, after which order was 
restored in the Ardabil vicinity. In December, Rahim Khan himself returned 
to Persia, staying awhile in Mughän, but as he found the Shähsevan there 
unwilling or unable to jom him in a further rising he let himself be taken to 
Tabriz in January 1911, a virtual prisoner. 

At Ardabil Rashid al-Mulk, at his Russian mentors’ insistence, prepared a 
further expedition against Qojabeglu. He thought he could rely on the Hajji- 
khojalu at Ahar and on the Yortchi and Polatlu at Ardabil, while he hoped to 
gain the support of the Shatranlu by releasing from the castle Abish Khan 
(Habibullah Khan Rashid al-Mamalik), brother of the chief Amir ‘Ashayir 
(who was in Tehran). During the winter all was relatively quiet in Mughän, 
but the Qojabeglu revolted against the alliance now being formed by the 
Qarädäghi tribes, the Hajjikhojalu of Mishkin and the Polatlu of Ardabil. 
Disorder at Ardabil increased; Nationalist elements demonstrated against the 
Russian forces, while Abish Khan and others were intriguing for the return from 
Tehran of the captive chiefs, who were themselves seeking the dismissal of 
Rashid al-Mulk from Ardabil. When Husayn ‘Ali Khan Galish and Muhammad 
Quli Khan Alärlu reappeared in the neighbourhood and their bands caused 
trouble in the Astara district, further Russian troops were moved into Persia to 
take reprisals. 

Late in April 1911 Rashid al-Mulk set off on his new expedition to disarm 
the tribes. Though he began with some success against bands of ‘Tsäbeglu and 
others, by the end of the month he found himself in a oritical situation in 
Mishkin; the aid promised by Hajjikhojalu and Shatränlü failed to appear, 
probably through resentment at his Russian backing. The Governor of Qara- 
dagh was sent to his rescue, but at the end of May, both forces were heavily 
defeated by the Qojabeglu in Mishkin, the Governor of Qarádagh being captured 
and Rashid al-Mulk fleeing to Ahar. The Qojabeglu again threatened Ardabil, 
but could not take it because of the Russian garrison of some 1,000 men. 

That summer the effects of harsh drought and a poor harvest were aggra- 
vated by Qarädäghi and Shahsevan bands, which pillaged all over the Ardabil 
and Sarab regions and right up to the gates of Tabriz. The Russian garrison at 
Ardabil was increased to nearly 2,000 men and employed in convoying caravans 
over the brigand-infested roads between Tabriz, Miyäneh, Ardabil and Astara. 
Early in July it was learnt that the ex-Shah’s favourite, Mujallal al-Saltaneh, 
had passed through Ardabil and was now residing with the Yortchi tribe and 
engaged in recruiting Shahsevan support for Muhammad ‘Ali’s return. The 
Russians began to encourage the tribesmen ; at the end of July a public procla- 
mation was issued in Ardabil, apparently at the bidding of Mujallal and the 
Russian Vice-Consul Belyaev, to the effect that Muhammad 'Ali was in or near 
Tehran with a large army and vast resources, and had proclaimed an amnesty 
and overthrown the Constitution. The Nationalists went into hiding, nobody 
suspecting that the story was a fabrication. In August Mujallal entered the city 
unopposed, but soon enough the truth emerged, and Mujallal's support, which 
does not seem to have been widespread among the Shähsevan, melted away in 
September when it was heard that the ex-Shäh’s army had been defeated near 
Tehran by Yeprem Khan. 

Measures taken by the Nationalist government to restore order in north- 


33 Rashid al-Mulk made his way to Tabriz, where the Nationalists arrested him and were about 
to hang him for conspiring with the Sh&hsevan to restore Muhammad ‘Ali, when he was reacued 
by a force of Cossacks sent by the Russian Consul-General, for whom he had performed many 
services. 
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east Azarbayjan were somewhat unfortunate. At the end of July the reactionary 
landowner Samad Khan Shuja’ al-Dauleh was sent from Maragheh to punish 
the Shähsevan. He gathered a force of several thousand tribesmen at Sarab, 
but in August began to recruit the Shahsevan into his army, with which he then 
threatened Tabriz, proclaiming himself Governor-General of Azarbayjan in the 
name of the ex-Shah. He demanded the release fromTehran of the Shahsevan 
chiefs, and on 15 September invested Tabriz, though he did not press his ad- 
vantage in view of the set-backs to the ex-Shah’s cause in the rest of the country. 
Meanwhile the Tehran government had appointed the old reactionary ‘Ayn 
al-Dauleh as Governor-General of Azarbayjan; his plan for dealing with the 
Shahsevan was to release the captive chiefs in Tehran and demand that they 
pacify their tribesmen. Believing their assurances that they would do so and 
would capture Mujallal and ensure his own safe arrival at Tabriz, he took them 
with him on the road to Azarbayjan. 

Böyük Khan Chalabiänlü brought his warriors into Samad Khän’s camp, 
but the Nationalists promptly executed the emprisoned Rahim Khan, to prevent 
his encouraging his followers. Amir Arshad Hajji‘alili, who had at first also 
come to Samad Khàn, now returned to Qar&dàgh and declared allegiance to the 
Nationalists ; Böyük Khan was sent after him in October, but suffered a heavy 
defeat and was captured, leaving Amir Arshad lord of Qarádagh. Among the 
Shahsevan, Samad Khan’s only success was with some of the Ardabil tribes. 
Abish Khan Shatranlu managed to unite many of the Mishkin tribes against the 
Royalists and their Russian sponsors, and having rejected Samad Khan’s 
overtures went to Miyäneh to await the arrival of the now freed chiefs. 

From October onwards the British pressed the Russians to withdraw some 
of their troops from Persia, but the latter stated that ‘measures of extreme 
vigour ’ would soon have to be taken to meet the situation in the northern 
provinces ; and indeed, at the end of September there arrived at Ardabil a large 
Russian detachment under General Fidarov, whose mission was to prepare a 
campaign for the following spring to punish and disarm the recalcitrant Shah- 
sevan tribes. The tribes concerned —principally the Qojabeglu and others of the 
Mishkin division, for most of the Ardabil tribes were now subject to the Russians 
at Árdabil—were now in Mughän and were joined by their chiefs sometime 
during the winter.*4 

On 1 January 1912 Samad Khan Shuja’ al-Dauleh entered Tabriz with 
Russian support as Governor, and the Nationalists now suffered worse atrocities 
of killing, torture, and pillage than they had just experienced from the Russian 
occupying forces. His henchmen, such as Rashid al-Mulk, agitated in support 
of the ex-Shàh, but Samad Khàn himself refrained from doing so, since his 
Russian sponsors had now acceded to British requests not to extend official 
recognition to him as Governor. The British agreed however that he was the 
only Persian who could control the province, and the Governor eventually 
appointed by the new Bakhtiari regime was delayed in departure from Tehran. 

As expected, the Shahsevan chiefs, who had returned in the winter eager 
for revenge, commenced looting on a wide scale in spring 1912. In April the 
first encounter took place between Fidarov’s troops and Shahsevan tribesmen, 
in Khalkhal. Both sides suffered heavy losses. Fidarov delayed his movement 
against the tribes; he probably felt his force insufficient and was waiting both 
for provocation by the tribesmen so that he could call for remforcements, and 


* On the events of 1911, see: FO 248/1038 and /1088; FO Prints, Affairs of Persia, XXV- 
XXVIII; S.D.D. VI and VII; Kasravi (1938, III: 208-32, 252-7). 
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for a Persian force to be sent and to be shown inadequate. Then early in June 
a party of Cossacks left Ardabil for summer quarters nearby, and the Qojabeglu 
duly attacked them, thinking them a punitive expedition ; Fidarov then sent a 
real punitive force against them, and there was some fighting in Mishkin and 
further heavy losses on both sides. Strong reinforcements were brought to the 
region from Tabriz, Qarábügh and Ástár&; a; Russian request, a Persian force 
of 1,000 men was sent, once more under their ever-willing servant Rashid 
al-Mulk, but having suffered the expected defeat, the remnants did not reach 
Ardabil until mid-July, where they took up a strictly honorary role under 
Fidarov. According to Mirza Firooz Khan (1912), the Shahsevan who defeated 
Rashid al-Mulk sent Samad Khan the following message: ‘Do not send any 
more Mussulman soldiers against us. We do not care to kill our Mussulman 
brethren, but send all the Russians you can. We will settle our account with 
those yellow dogs!’ Fidarov now had some 5,000 troops—Cossacks, infantry, 
and artillery—and began a campaign which lasted several months. The Persian 
authorities expressed their concern that he mtended to annihilate the tribes, 
while the Russian newspapers played down the political nature of his expedition ; 
the Shühsevan were not patriots defending their country against the invader, 
but lawless brigands who had proved a scourge both to the Russians and to their 
own countrymen, and were to be prevented from further banditry and to be 
forced to restore all the stolen goods. 

The Shahsevan meanwhile were organizing themselves, having learnt the 
lesson of defeat from the Nationalist forces two years earlier. The two most 
powerful tribes, Hajjikhojalu and Qojabeglu, made up their differences and 
collected their warriors; they detailed some of the client tribes to declare 
themselves neutral and take all the flocks and families aside to a place of safety, 
leaving the warriors free to deal with the Russians, to whom they swore never to 
submit, The tribes were no longer interested in the Royalist cause, which had 
become discredited; and even those who still favoured it were annoyed with 
Samad Khan for not openly declaring for Muhammad ‘Ali on occupying Tabriz. 
Indeed, the chiefs returned from Tehran seem to have had encouragement and 
finance from influential persons there, to keep Samad Khan busy in Azarbayjan 
and prevent him from marching on the capital in the ex-Shah’s name. 

Throughout July and August the Shahsevan and the Russians fought. The 
course of the campaign, and even its outcome, are hard to determine. The 
Russians declared their eventual complete success, but observers in Tabriz saw 
large numbers of casualties brought in, while the Shahsevan themselves maintain 
that their warriors killed thousands of Russians and that few tribesmen 
submitted. 

Fidarov deployed his forces in four main columns, operating j 
Hajjikhojalu, Qojabeglu, Alarlu, and the Khalkhälis. Javat Khan Hajjikhojalu, 
with his Geyiklu allies, led the Russians first into the torrid wastes of Mughän in 
mid-July, and then back in August to Qosha Dagh; there, joined by a strong 
Party of Qojabeglu, he held the forest of Qashqamisheh against Fidarov’s 
greatly superior force, which he is said eventually to have defeated and driven 
back to Mughan and across the frontier. Meanwhile over a thousand warriors 
from Qojabeglu and associated tribes broke through a cordon with which the 
Russians had tried to trap them in the north-east of the region, and headed 
south to Miyaneh, threatening the small Russian garrison in Qazvin and then 
asking government permission to migrate to Kurdistan or Turkey, to find 
winter quarters far from the Russians; they were eventually headed back north 
by a Persian force sent by Samad Khan. At Deman, the column sent against the 
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Alarlu suffered heavily and lost a number of guns to the tribesmen. In Septem- 
ber, however, the Russians achieved at least partial success, for they captured 
Muhammad Quli Alarlu and executed him, and then captured Amir ‘Ashäyir 
Shatränlu, though he kept his life. They then cut off the nomads’ retreat to 
Mughàn. All those tribes which had submitted or been defeated, including those 
' detailed by Häjjikhojalu and Qojabeglu to look after their property, were 
collected at the Samian bridge over the Qaräsü near Ardabil, and the Russians 
proceeded, with official permission, to divide all the property into two and to 
confiscate one half of it—whether animals, arms, tents, or clothing. This event 
is remembered by the Shahsevan as ‘ the year of division ’ (bélgi-yilt) and as the 
end of their struggle against the Tsarist Russians. The warriors of Qojabeglu, 
Geyiklu, and Hajjikhojalu are said to have remained unsubdued, but they 
retained none of their property but their horses, their rifles, and their women, 
which they would have died sooner than give up. In October Fidarov’s army 
withdrew with its booty.35 

From the end of 1912 until 1917 the Shahsevan continued to raid throughout 
the region, but caused no major trouble to the Russian forces which, apart from 
a brief evacuation in the winter of 1914-15, remained garrisoned at Ardabil. 
The tribesmen retained control of the region until 1923, when they were finally 
defeated and disarmed by the troops of the War Minister Rizä Khan. 


Raiding, reaction, and rivalry 

In the nine hundred or so years of their presence in South West Asia, Turkic 
tribes have been notorious for their predatory activity, a cultural feature 
which may be seen as a fundamental principle of social organization. Noting 
that the Turkic ' tribe ' is a political and not an ethnic or descent group, Oberling 
has observed that : 

Traditionally, the chief’s job was to make war (i.e. to get booty), and protect 

his tribesmen from other tribes whose leaders were similarly inclined. As a 

rule, there was a direct correlation between the military prowess of a chief 

and the size of his following.*® 
However strong the sense of moral duty which successful dynasties such as the 
Safavids and Qajars managed to instil in their subordinate tribes, the allegiance 
of the chiefs could not be secured without supplementary material rewards— 
spoils; the chiefs too relied on a supply of spoils with which to ensure the sup- 
port of their own tribal followings. In many ways, the tribal policy of the early 
Qajars resembled that of the early Safavids: though they imitated the Safavids 
in fostering the charismatic, almost sacred, public image of the Shah himself," 
they rewarded their most loyal followers with lucrative governorships, land 


* On the 1912 campaign, see: FO 248/1056 and /1059; FO Printe, Affairs of Perma, 
XXX-XXXIT; Mirza Firoor Khan (1912); pohın (1933: 114 f£); Bäybürdi (1962: 105); 
Bâ'idf (1065: 84-6; and 1968: passim); Safari (1971: 327-31). I have used accounts of 
Fidarov’s campaign recorded from Shähsevan pcs and from a Persian army officer 
who knew Fidarov’s artillery commander. The only contemporary source dating bólg:-ylil at 1912 
is Gazetteer (1914: 554). pohin says that Fidarov's 1912 campaign was inconclusive, but 
that in a farther one of 1916 ‘ the operation was successfully conducted, and the Shahsevan were 
out off from their winter pastures. However a tremendous bribe accepted by General Fidarov 
caused him to order the Shahsevans to pass on, 80 that the results of this e ition were favour- 
able to the Shahsevan ’ (1988: 114f.). I know of no other record of such a campaign in 1916, 
though indeed some of my informants suggested that bôlgi-yili was about then. S&idl implies 
that it occurred before the Constitutional Revolution, which 18 definitely wrong, as 1s much of his 
chronology, though the historical soleciams of his account of Fidarov's campaign in the novel 
Tup are quite outweighed by its literary value. 

46 Oberling (1964: 61). 

8? Lambton (1961: 128 £). 
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grants, and tax concessions; they controlled the tribes through approved 
chiefs, to whom they gave authority, legitimacy, and responsibility ; they were 
at first successful in their military campaigns, another source of spoils. The simi- 

larity soon ends, however, for while the Safavids, thanks largely to Shah 
‘Abbas I, enj joyed a heyday of a century and a half and were then allowed nearly 
another century of peaceful decline before suddenly succumbing to aggression 
by Afghans, Ottomans, and Russians, the Qàj&r dynasty was less than two 
decades old when it confronted irresistible aggression, though even then it was 
not allowed to fall, for the Imperial powers which could so easily have destroyed 
the dynasty co-operated in preserving it for another century. None the less, as 
Oberling observed, 

As Persia suffered defeat after defeat in the nineteenth century, the flow 

of spoils dwindled rapidly, with the result that the tribesmen lost their most 

lucrative (and only legal) source of loot. As a consequence, banditry became 
ever more prevalent [especially in the last three Qàjàr reigns]... The 
ambitious tribal leader now had to build his reputation solely on his exploits 
as a highwayman.?? 
The prevalence of banditry grew more marked than elsewhere in the case of the 
Sh&hsevan, where it was aggravated by the Mughan frontier closure and the 
subsequent restriction of the pastoral economy, and by the attitudes of the 
Russians and the Persian administration, both of whom, for different reasons, 
stood to gain from Shähsevan raids. 

If the brigandization of north-east Azarbayjan is explicable in terms of the 
economic and political history of the region during the nineteenth century, does 
lust for booty account for Shahsevan beheviour in the early years of the 
twentieth century ? We should at least consider a model—however speculative 
and simplified—of the ideology to which the Shähsevan tribespeople were 
reputed to subscribe. 

In Safavid times the name Shahsevan symbolized three linked values: 
loyalty to the Safavids, fidelity to Shi‘ism, and opposition to the Sunni Otto- 
mans. After the fall of the Safavid dynasty and the subsequent formation of the 
Shahsevan tribal confederation in north-east Azarbayjan by Nadir Shah, none 
of these three values could have been relevant; none of them, up to the time of 
the establishment of the Qajar dynasty and the Russian annexation of Mughan, 
could have provided unambiguous ideological guidance for the tribes’ political 
behaviour, and the Shahsevan would have been no more morally committed to 
the Qajars at first than they had been to other eighteenth-century powers: 
Afghans, Afshàrs, Zands, the Khans of Qaräbägh and Qubba, or the Russian 
conquerors. As noted, however, the Qäjär rulers promoted themselves as a 
matter of policy, imitating the Safavids, with an almost sacred public image, 
and in due course those Shähsevan tribes which stayed in Persia after the 
Treaty of Turkmanchay came to owe the established monarchy some of the 
loyalty which their ancestors had given to the Safavids. The other two values of 
the original Shahsevan complex were likewise transformed: fidelity to Shi‘ism 
became generalized Muslim fervour and could at times direct former hatred of 
Sunni Ottomans against their new and aggressive neighbours, the infidel 
Russians. The latter, however, became known to the Shahsevan, particularly 
during Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza’s governorship of Azarbayjan at the turn of the 
century, as not only the allies but the protectors and paymasters of the Qajar 
dynasty, and the tribes’ attitude to them became ambivalent. They saw the 


28 Oberling (1964: 62). 
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monarchy as subject to overwhelming pressures by these infidels, and saw 
themselves as its frontier guard against Russian encroachments, and this view 
was indeed encouraged by the monarchy, while Russians represented the 
Shähsevan as rebels against the Persian government. In the 1960s I recorded 
Shahsevan legends of complaints made by the Russian Tsar to the Shahs 
Nasir al-Din and Muzaffar al-Din, on their visits to St. Petersburg, about 
banditry by such notorious Shähsevan chiefs as Nirullah Beg Qojabeglu, his 
son Bahram Khan, and Muhammad Qulî Alärlu ; the Shah, instead of punishing 
his ‘ errant ’ subjects, pardons or even honours and rewards them for keeping the 
Russians on his frontier sensible of his power. Most tribesmen were presumably 
unaware of the extent to which their banditry not only gave the Russians 
excuses for political pressure on the Persian government and later for the 
introduction of their troops, but was even encouraged by Muhammad ‘Ali for 
the latter purpose. 
In 1903 a Russian observer came to the following conclusions on Shahsevan 
political potential : 
An offensive operation could attract the Shahsevan if they are promised at 
least material gain. Feelings of patriotism towards their common homeland 
are not found among them, nor is faith in the government and administra- 
tion, whose policy of creating disputes among the tribes and destroying 
them, rather than fostering devotion to themselves, they understand very 
well, responding with open or concealed hatred. The possibility of arousing 
religious fanaticism among them is also very remote: they are hardly 
religious, they hate and despise the cowardly and self-interested clergy, who 
have begun to enlarge their estates at the expense not only of [Shahsevan] 
lands but also of [Sháhsevan] peasants. Finally, the respect the Administra- 
tion pays only to the clergy evokes among the Shahsevan [chiefs] hatred and 
powerless fury towards them. One can say with certainty that the Shahsevan 
will serve anybody they please, if he can gain their trust and guarantee them 
some sort of respect and material gain.?® 
This assessment was largely but not wholly validated during the following 
decades. Thus the divisive motive of material gain was indeed a dominant 
influence on Sháhsevan political behaviour in the period, and the tribes remained 
quite unmoved by respect for the administrative officials or the mullahs with 
whom they came into contact. They continued, none the less, to profess duty 
to the ultimate secular power and religious authority: to the Shah and to 
Islam as represented by the chief mujtahids. On a few occasions the call of 
Shah and Islam, uttered by respected leaders, brought a powerful if short-lived 
unity to the tribes. However, these related symbols were rarely enough to 
guide the Shahsevan unambiguously in their attitudes to the complex external 
forces to which this period introduced them. If they were to observe their duty 
to the Qajar dynasty and to Islam, what attitude should they take towards the 
Russians: Christians and aggressive neighbours and yet known supporters of 
Mühammad ‘Ali? To the Constitutionalists, who opposed and then deposed 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah and yet swore allegiance to his successor? To Rahim 
Khan, known supporter of Muhammad ‘Ali, yet with suspect motives and a 
chequered past as a local bandit leader on terms of deadly rivalry with important. 
Sháhsevan tribes ? To Sattar Khan, hero and leader of the Constitution, whose 


a8 0 (1908: 146). Col. L. Tigranov of the Russian General Staff carried out an investi- 
gation of the region in 1903 and published an informative and perceptive account of the economic 
and social conditions of Ardabil province and of the nomad and settled Sh&hsevan tribes. 
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personality and behaviour, when he came to Ardabil, accorded with none of the 
Sh&hsevan values ? Where duty to Shah and duty to Islam were in contra- 
diction, then other values such as material gain would sway the tribes, and 
would sway different tribes in different directions. They would have no com- 
punction about raiding or killing any persons known to have spoken or acted 
against Shah or Islam, but alliance with such persons was conceivable if it 
furthered other aims. 

The reformist movements that led to the Constitutional Revolution of 
1905-6 initially received considerable support from religious leaders (and hence 
from the masses who followed them) who, like the merchants and intellectuals, 
were opposed to the Shah’s policy of ‘selling the country’ to infidels and 
foreigners. The fact that the Shahsevan tribes did not react decisively in the 
first year or two of the Revolution may reflect the contradiction they would have 
seen in the clerical leaders’ support for the Constitution and opposition to the 
Shah. After the Revolution, however, some members of the religious classes 
awoke to the secular implications of the Constitution and Nationalism, and 
defected to the Royalist party. With the prominent part played in the National- 
ist movement by non-Muslims, the Shähsevan by 1909 could see that their duty, 
to both Shah and Islam, lay in opposition to the Constitution, and they were 
able to unite for this purpose even if it meant accepting the Russian support 
offered by Rahim Khan Chalabianli. 

The Royalist cause was soon discredited, however, losing the support of the 
clerics and also of the Russians, whose ulterior motives in Azarbayjan were 
revealed by their military occupation. The Shähsevan, accepting the legitimacy 
of Muhammad ‘Ali’s deposition and the succession of Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
broke into open rebellion against the Russian troops, who, though they could 
still use Shahsevan banditry as an excuse for their presence, now feared that the 
Nationalists might recruit the tribes’ support, and determined to crush them and. 
destroy their military effectiveness. This plan did not fully succeed at first, 
and the War and the Bolshevik Revolution prevented its completion. The 
Shahsevan tribes were left independent within their political environment. 

In the years following the Russian withdrawal (1917) the Shahsevan devoted 
themselves politically to activity within the inter-tribal context, though they 
remained alert to threats and opportunities presented by external political 
forces. Of the Turks, the British, the Nationalists, the Democrats, and the 
Bolsheviks, none offered the combined values of Shah and Islam, so none 
received unequivocal support from the Shàhsevan. When Riza Khün seized 
power, however, and set about gaining control of the country, he made sure at 
first to court the religious leaders and to rebuff charges against him of secular 
intentions, and when he sent his army to pacify the Shahsevan it was not 0 
much by superior force or by an appeal for national security that he persuaded 
most of them to submit without a fight, but rather by advertising his support 
for both Islam and the reigning Shah, Sultan Ahmad Qajar. If the Shähsevan 
disapproved later when he abandoned these symbols by creating a new dynasty 
and a secular state, they could no longer resist, since they had been disarmed and 
subjected to the control of the new, secular National Army. 

Thus, in most situations during the early twentieth century, it was not 
possible for the Shahsevan to act in a fashion at once consistent with both 
loyalty to Shah and fidelity to Islam; but where it was possible so to act, then 
they did so. It is important to establish this consistency, not only because it 
corrects the bad press image the Shahsevan have had but also because they 
claimed at the time to be primarily motivated by these values (Shah and 
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Islam),*° while Shahsevan tribespeople in the 1960s found nothing shameful in 
the actions of their fathers and grandfathers a half-century earlier. 

None the less, if the Shahsevan did not betray their professed ideals, their 
political attitudes and behaviour did also conform throughout the period with 
two other imperatives, namely, material gain and the prosecution of internal 
rivalries. Possibly the main factor influencing Shahsevan political attitudes at 
this period was relations between and within the tribes themselves. Over the 
previous century, as we have seen, the Shahsevan confederations of Mishkin and 
Ardabil had broken down and new patterns of inter-tribal relations had formed, 
based largely on territorial and economic factors. With the restriction and 
redistribution of winter pastures, hostility if not feud became the characteristic 
relationship between neighbouring tribes. The restriction of the pastoral 
economy also forced the tribes to expand their non-pastoral activities, especially 
agriculture (or control of it) and raiding. The administration, ever short of 
resources, not only encouraged raiding but at the same time abandoned attempts 
to control the tribes through the paramount chiefs, in favour of a policy of 
khankhanlikh, in effect divide et impera; a policy which, as its obvious result 
was not order and security but the enrichment (through bribes, fines, and taxes) 
of its officials, served only to diminish further the tribespeople’s respect for the 
&dministration.?! The chiefs meanwhile acquired even greater power, measured 
by their wealth and their success in raiding, while rivalries developed within the 
major chiefly dynasties and split their tribal followings in consequence. The 
hostility of rivals within a tribe was sometimes more bitter than inter-tribal 
hostilities, and a tribe could not be counted on to unite against outsiders. 3? 

The cluster chiefs entered the khankhanltkh period with control of vast 
pastoral and agricultural wealth. They soon increased their armed suites and 
retinues, and acquired further resources which, in the absence of the elbegis, 
became essential to their leadership: in particular, control of information and 
communioation from important centres of government. Each cluster chief had 
spies and representatives ın Ardabil, Tabriz, and Tehran, and contacts through 
whom powerful government officials could be influenced. With the breakdown of 
government control in the region, the major tribes divided the villages between 
them. Settlements of Mishkin, and many near Ahar and Ardabil, were divided 
between the main nomad tribes: Häjjikhojalu, Geyiklu, Qojabeglu, and 
'Is&beglu; settlements of Ungüt, Barzand, and Ujár&d between Qojabeglu and 
Alàrlu; settlements of Ardabil and Khalkhäl between Alärlu, Polatlu, Yortchi, 
and Sbatränlu. The major tribes then set about securing the available centres of 
commercial or strategic importance, market towns or large villages lying near 
or across the main highways, as defensible headquarters. The villages of Barzand 
&nd Langàn commanded the Belasuvar-Ardabil trade route, and the eastern 
migration trail of the Mughän nomads; Zayveh straddled the western 


50 See, for example, the telegrams and the Treaty of 1909, and the message of 1912 mentioned 
by Mirze Firooz Khan. 

3! On the organization of raiding and inter-tribal relations in the first quarter of the century, 
see Tapper (1972: 658—71). 

¥ Such rivalries had presumably caused the distribution of Sháhsevan tribes among Badr 
Khá&n's descendants, first into the bil and Mishkin divisions and then between the various 
noble tribes. After 1884, of the former nobles among the dominant tribes, ‘Isibegiu had already 
separated from Qojabeglu, while Khämislu was in the process of breaking from Polatlu; later, 
Qoysbegla began to divide between Bahrám Kh&n and his cousin Sardar Beg; ‘Isibeglu between 

qà Beg's son Amir Aslán and his half-brother ‘Is& Beg. Meanwhile, rivalries also began to divide 

the dominant commoner tribes: Hájnkhojalu between Hazrat Quli’s sons and his nephew Javat 
Khan; Geyiklu between Faraj’s son Hätam Khan and his nephew ‘Alishän Khän; Alarlu 
between the cousins Najaf Quli Khän and Ghulam. 
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migration trail; Khiau and Lari, important new market centres, commanded 
the Ahar-Ardabil road; Nir lay astride the vital Tabriz-Saräb—Ardabil high- 
way. By the twentieth century many of these were already occupied: the 
Qojabeglu chiefs Babram Khan and Sardar Beg took over Zayveh and Barzand 
respectively ; later Zayveh and Khiau became the focus of struggle between 
Qojabeglu and Geyiklu. Langan was controlled by Al&rlu, Lari by "Isábeglu, 
Nir by Yortehi. The two main prizes, Ardabil and Ahar (Sar&b remained 
dominated by Shaqüqi and neighbouring tribes) were beyond the control of a 
single tribal cluster, and alliances formed in competition for them. After 
Rahim Khan Chalabianlii’s fall from power, Häjjr'alilu and their Qarädäghi 
allies disputed Ahar with a coalition of Hajjikhojalu, Geyiklu, and Chalabianlu. 
Polatiu contracted alliances with Alärlu and Shatranlu to take Ardabil, but was 
successfully opposed, at times by government or Russian troops (in occupation 
1909-17) and later by a counter-alliance of Yortchi, Khamislu and Qojabeglu. 
The latter pursued enmity with their neighbours Hajjikhojalu, Geyiklu, 
"Is&beglu, and Alarlu, though these never allied against the common foe. It was 
rare for the tribes to combine for a single purpose. For a few weeks in 1909 most 
of them were united by Rahim Khan to oppose the Constitution and take 
Ardabil, but the Union was soon defeated piecemeal by Yeprem Khan. Having 
learnt their lesson, the tribes mounted a united and nearly successful resistance 
to the Russians in 1912. External forces sometimes caused a major shift of 
allegiances, as when Chalabianlu, having lost control of Qarädägh in 1910, allied 
themselves with their traditional enemies, Hajjikhojalu, so as to oppose the 
new Qaradaghi power of Hajji‘alilu. Rivalries within chiefly dynasties, and 
consequent shifts of power, meant that wh:le in 1910 Qojabeglu relentlessly 
opposed the Constitution and the Nationalists, to whom Hajjikhojalu, Alarlu, 
and Polatlu were prepared to give their suppcrt, ten years later the former tribe 
fought the others in the name of the Nationalist government.3? 

The main Shahsevan chiefs were certainly politically informed, aware, 
through advisers in their suites and contacts in the cities, of the course and 
implications of the events that were shaking Persia. Their actions were moti- 
vated not merely by short-term gain, but at least in part by consideration of the 
long-term relevance of national issues to their local interests. Probably they 
never assembled more than a few thousand horsemen for a campaign; usually 
bands of a few hundred at most confronted the Russian Cossacks or other 
hostile forces. Contemporary Russian and British agents considered them a 
formidable fighting body, as great a potential military threat to government as 
any other tribal group in the country; they could muster 10-12,000 horsemen 
in their own defence—but not more than half that number for a campaign 
outside their home territory. It is this factor—the comparative vulnerability 
and accessibility of Sh&hsevan pastures and property, both to Russian and to 
Persian government forces—rather than any comparative lack of leadership or 
political commitment, that explains why the Shahsevan never made any 
concerted effort, in whatever cause, to emulate the achievements of the 
Bakhtiari in Tehran. 


33 In later years, before they were disarmed, the coalitions aligned into two blocs: the Alärlu- 
Polatlu-Shatránlu coalition joined that of Hajjikhojalu, Geyiklu and sometimes 'Is&beglu, 
against the alliance of Qojabeglu-Yortehi-Khümislu, which (until Amîr Arshad’s death) had 
common cause with Häjjr'alilu; but allies in each bloo did not send each other material support. 
Chiefly families within each bloc would contract marriages with each other, but affinal ties were 
no guarantee of permanence in an alliance. 
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MAHARASHTRA AS A HOLY LAND: A SECTARIAN 


TRADITION 
By ANNE FELDHAUS 


The first manifestation of the regional cultures of India as we know them 
today was, in most cases, the literature produced by the medieval bhakti 
(devotional) movements. Composed in the regional languages, the bhakti 
literature provides evidence of early forms of these languages. Further, by its 
very existence, it marks the genesis of pride in the languages, of acceptance of 
them as appropriate vehicles for hterary expression. Often addressed to local 
or regional deities (who are sometimes identified as local manifestations of gods 
worshipped throughout India), this literature clearly served to articulate and 
focus regional devotion to such deities. In addition, it is also possible that the 
bhakti literature provides evidence of the process by which people began to 
think of the regions as regions (1.e., their genesis as cognitive regions), began to 
identify themselves as belonging to the regions, and began to take pride, not 
just in the languages or deities of the regions, but in the regions themselves.? 
This is the process which led ultimately, in very recent times, to the formation 
of the states of modern India. 

For Maharashtra, the Marathi language region of western India, ' the growth 
of regional consciousness ' (McDonald, 1968) has been seen by some historians 
as essentially a phenomenon of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
(MeDonald, 1968; Cohn, 1967). But the historian M. G. Ranade, one of the 
late nineteenth/early twentieth-century Maharashtrians held to be responsible 
for this modern regional consciousness, found much earlier roots for his Marathi 
‘nationalism’: the seventeenth-century Maratha hero Sivaji; the ‘ Maha- 
rashtra dharma’ preached by Sivaji’s guru Ramdas; and, ultimately, the 
religious spirit fostered from the thirteenth century on by the Varkari poet- 
saints (Ranade, 1900). These Varkari poet-saints were devotees of the god 
Vithoba of Pandharpur, and authors of the medieval Marathi bhakti literature 
best loved and best known in Maharashtra today. The regular pilgrimage of the 
Varkaris to Pandharpur provides one of the clearest symbolic expressions of the 
unity of Maharashtra, bringing together as it does pilgrims of many different 
castes from all parts of the Marathi-speaking region (Deleury, 1960; Karve, 
1962; Turner, 1973; Turner, 1974, 193-4). 

In the present paper, I plan to trace a tradition of Maharashtrian regional 
consciousness earlier than that of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
distinct from those of Ramdas and the Varkaris. The tradition I plan to discuss 
is that found in the Old Marathi literature of the Mahänubhävas. Like the 
Varkaris, the Mahänubhävas are a Maharashtrian bhaktt sect founded in the 
thirteenth century which has survived to the present 087.3 Unlike the Vàrkaris, 
the Mahänubhävas never became & widely popular movement. They have 
hardly been heard of in many parts of Maharashtra today, and their thoughts 
about Maharashtra cannot be said to have had political consequences. But the 


1 The major exception is the Tamil region, whose literature includes some much earlier than 
that of the bhakti movements of the region. See Zvelebil (1973). 

* An early, clear statement of this possibility is found in Stein (1967, 46): ‘I would certainly 
argue that the '' sense ” of region and the manipulation of symbols, behaviors, and movements in 
most cases goes back to the twelfth century in the activity of bhakty secta where regionalism was 
a genuine issue.’ The literature on the connexions between religion (including bhakti) and regional- 
ism. in other parts of India includes Spencer (1970), Sopher (1988), Stein (1077), Eschmann et al. 
(1978), and Hard; 983, 256-61). 

5 For a gen iption of the Mahänubhävas and their beliefs, see Raeside (1976). 
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large body of Old Marathi literature they produced (Raeside, 1960) provides 
valuable evidence about the social and religious life of medieval Maharashtra, 
as well as about some of the religious meanings of the region. The present paper 
is based on the thirteenth and fourteenth-century Mahänubhäva hagiographical 
literature; on the late thirteenth or early fourteenth-century text of the 
founder's aphorisms, and its later commentaries; and on the religious-geo- 
graphical literature (texts describing and glorifying holy places) produced by 
members of the sect between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 

Initially, the literature of a bhakti movement might seem one of the least 
promising sources of evidence about religious attachment to a region, for one 
of the favourite themes of bhakts literature is that God is everywhere, and that 
hence there is no special sanctity attached to any particular place. For instance, 
Dévara Däsimayya, a tenth-century Viraéaiva saint from Karnataka, 
proclaimed : 


To the utterly at-one with Siva... 

his front yard 

is the true Benaras (Ramanujan (tr.), 1973, 105). 
Lalla, in fourteenth-century Kashmir, wrote, ‘I, Lallà, went out far in search 
of Shiva, the omnipresent Lord; having wandered, I found him in my own 
body, sitting in his house’ (Raghavan, 1966, 144).4 And among the Varkaris 
of Maharashtra, the seventeenth-century poet Tukäräm was perhaps the most 
forceful in his denigration of pilgrimage places and their stone gods : 


Tirthas have but rocks and water ; 
God's really found in good people. 
(Tukaram, 1950, no. 114). 


In keeping with this theme of bhakti literature, as well as with an earlier 
tradition of ascetic renunciation, the first generation of Mahänubhävas were 
encouraged by their founder, Cakradhar, not only to shun holy places, but to 
avoid attachment to any place at all. In the sect’s early literature, Cakradhar is 
reported to have prescribed for his followers a life of constant, solitary 
wandering. 

The very first sutra of the relevant section of the Sütrapätha, the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth-century collection of Cakradhar's sayings 
(Feldhaus, 1983), enjoins, ‘ Renounce your attachment to your own land; 
renounce your attachment to your own village; renounce especially your 
attachment to your relatives’ (XII.1). Instead, says another sura, ‘ Stay in 
places where you know no one and no one knows you’ (XII.22). Other sütras 
command Cakradhar's followers to avoid important places, staying away from 
cities and towns (XIIL20) and places of pilgrimage (XIIL19). Two sutras 
(XII.25 and XIII.134) name particular pilgrimage places to avoid: Matapur 
(Mahiir), Kolhàpur, and Purusottamaksetra (Puri ?). Cakradhar's followers are 
advised to keep, instead, to ‘ miserable little villages’ (X11.36), to stay ‘ on 
hillsides and off the road ’ (XIL.35), and to sleep under a tree or in an abandoned 
temple outside a village (XTII.66). 

The most frequently repeated command, in this connexion, is to stay ‘ at 
the foot of a tree at the end of the land’ (XIL26, 501.72, XIIL219; cf. 
XIIL43). Elaborating this command, one stra specifies that the tree should not 
bear flowers or fruits (X111.206), another sūtra recommends a thorn bush 


4 Cited in Sopher (19805). I am indebted to Professor Sopher’s article for pointing out the 
tension in the Indian tradition between two ' messages of place ', one attaching importance to 
specific places of pilgrimage and the other tending to transcend the importance of place. 
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(XIL.73), and a third reminds the ascetic, whose life of wandering aims at 
eliminating not just attachments but habits (savaya), ‘ Do not get used to any 
one tree; do not get used to any one place ' (XII.87). The point, it seems, is 
to be nowhere in particular—and not to be there very long. 

In striking contrast to this theme of detachment from any place in particular, 
sutra X11.24 commands, ‘ Stay in Maharashtra °, and the subsequent Mahanu- 
bhava tradition gives the region Maharashtra a positive religious value. It is 
this other theme in the Mahänubhäva tradition, that of the religious importance 
of Maharashtra, which I intend to trace in the present paper. Two questions 
will order the discussion: what is Maharashtra, and why is it important to 
stay there ? 


The concept of Maharashtra 

Karmabhumi, which the Sütrapätha (X.210) defines as the 500 yojanas 
between the Himalayas and Setubandhu—that is, the Indian subcontinent— 
is sometimes interpreted in later Mahanubhava tradition as the human body 
(Kolte, 1975, 57-8). But Mahänubhäva literature consistently understands 
Maharashtra to be a place. What is difficult is to tell exactly what place ıt was, 
that is, what actual region Cakradhar or the compilers of his sayings referred to 
as ‘ Maharashtra ’. 

Although the Stitrapatha does not give a complete answer, it does give some 
clues. The sütra enjoining, ‘Stay in Maharashtra ’, follows immediately upon 
one which begins, ‘ Do not go to the Kannada country or the Telugu country ’ 
(X1L.23). This sütra names the lands to the south and south-east of Maharashtra, 
and by naming these regions for the languages spoken in them, implicitly gives 
a linguistic definition to Maharashtra as well. Maharashtra, that is, is the region 
in which Marathi is spoken and Kannada and Telugu are not spoken. A simi- 
larly linguistic definition is implicit in the commentators’ interpretation of the 
recurring phrase ‘the end of the land’ (deááca gevata) as an area in which 
Marathi and another language intermingle (Kolte (ed.), 1982, 92; Acdra Sthala 
Mahabhasya, 1, 133-4).5 


5 One exception is a passage in Visvan&thbüs Bidkar's Süfrapätha commentary Acärabamda 
(Kolte (ed.), 1982, 82-3). The passage presents an outlme of the constituents of Maharashtra : 
How many divisions are there to Maharashtra ? One Maharashtra is insentient; the other 
is sentient. The insentient has five divisions: the land, villages, sohtary places, sleeping places, 
and eating places. And the sentient 18 of two kinds: one stationary and the other moving. 
Among the stationary are the permanent—trees—and the impermanent—the deep-shading 
foliage(?). Next, the divisions of the moving—that means those who go on foot. Those men 
are Maharashtra who make everyone from tiny insects through humans free from fear [1.e., 
who practic ahimsä]. They are of two kinds. There is only one man (?) from enlightenment 
and discipleship to persuasion of sabda[-jñäna—stages ın the path to liberation]; or there are 
many who each have one virtue more than another : all these types together are one kind, and 
the other kind is anyone with a good heart. These two divisions, sentient and insentjent, 
ther are called Maharashtra. 

* As will be seen 1n the modern definitions cited in n. 8, below, it is not uncommon to give a 
linguistic, cultural, or even geometric definition of the south-eastern border of Maharashtra, while 
giving physical boundanes for the north and west. But it is nevertheless curious that, m its 
ae per Imguistio definition of Maharashtra, the Sutrapátha mentions only Maharashtra’s southern 
and not ite northern neighbours. Cakradhar himself ıs said to have been an immigrant to Maha- 
rashtra not from the southern lands where Kannada and Telugu are spoken, but from the north, 
from Gujarat. In the Lildcartira, the early Marathi biography of Cakradhar, he is said to have 
been a Gujarati royal minister’s son, who came to Maharashtra on a pilgrimage and did not return 
home. But nothing is said of his having to learn Marathi, which he spoke, or stop umng Gujarati. 
Possibly his family were Maharashtrians resident in Gujarat; but his father's initial refusal to 
allow him to go on the pilgrimage suggests that they were not: according to S. G. Tulpule's 
edition (1072, ch. 7), Cakradhar's father said, ' That's a foreign land; one shouldn't go there.’ 
According to V. B. Kolte's edition (1978, ' Pürv&rdha ' 20), Ca ar's father's objections were 
that there was a state of war between the Gujara and Y&dava kingdoms, and that the family were 
Ksatriyas (räje) and so should send a Brahman on the pilgrimage instead of going themselves. 
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Another sütra specifies not just a linguistic region but a physical-geographio 
one where Cakradhar’s followers are to stay: sutra XIII.83 commands, ' Stay 
on the banks of the Ganga ’ (gamgätirim asie), i.e., in the valley of the Godavari 
river.” However, neither here nor in any other sutra does the Sitrapatha 
specify whether or not the Godavari valley is to be understood as coterminous 
with ‘ Maharashtra ’. 

It seems that ancient uses of the name ‘ Maharashtra ’ refer to a much smaller 
territory than that referred to in modern uses of the term. R. G. Bhandarkar 
(1957, 10) points out that ‘Maharashtra’ seems ‘ at one time’ to have been 
restricted in reference to ‘ the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krishna,’ as distinguished from Aparante 
(northern Konkan), Vidarbha, and the valleys of the Tapi and Narmada rivers. 
And H. Raychaudhuri (1960, 36) concludes, 


It is obvious that early Hindu geographers used the name Maharashtra 
in a very restricted sense. The only region in the present Maratha country 
which does not seem to be expressly excluded by these authorities is the 
desh or open country behind the Ghats, stretching from the Pravarä or 
perhaps the Junnar-Ahmadnagar hills to the neighbourhood of the Krishna. 


However, as both Bhandarkar’s and Raychaudhuri’s sources predate the 
Sütrapätha by several centuries, they cannot provide strong evidence of the 
reference of ‘ Maharashtra ’ in the Sutrapatha, nor can they answer the specific 
question whether, for the Sutrapátha, the Godavari valley is coterminous with 
Maharashtra. A source more nearly contemporary to the Sütrapátha is the mid 
thirteenth-century Kamasiitra commentary (VI.5.29) cited by Sircar (1971, 
94); this text ‘locates Maharastra between the Narmada and Karnáta ', that 
is, in a larger area than that indicated by Bhandarkar and Raychaudhuri. 
But again, this does not give a conclusive answer to the question of the meaning 
of ‘ Maharashtra ' in the Sütrapátha. 

Commentaries on the Sütrapátha do give answers, but their answers dis- 
agree; and, as one of the commentaries currently in print is undated, and the 
other dates from the mid seventeenth century, it is impossible to tell how 
closely they reflect the usage of the Sütrapatha itself. The undated commentary 
(Acära Malika Mahabhasya, 166) states ın a rather off-hand manner that sūtra 


7 It seems likely that the term ‘ gangdtira’, as used ın Mahänubhäva literature, refers not 
literally to the whole length of the Godavari valley, but only to the upper part—presumably, that 
part lying in the Marathi-speaking rather than the Telugu-speaking territory. If this 18 80, the 
command to stay on the banks of the Godavari (sütra .83) 1s consistent with the command to 
avoid the (Kannada and) Telugu country (sutra X1I.23). 

8 The modern state of Maharashtra dates from only 1960. Modern definitions of ‘ Maha- 
rashtra ’ pre-dating the state include Grant Duff's (‘ Maharashtra ıs that space which is bounded 
on the north by the Sautpoora mountains; and extends from Naundode on the west, along those 
mountams, to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor. The western bank of that river forms a part of 
the eastern boundary until 15 falls into the Wurda. From the junction of these rivers it may be 
traced up to the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and thence westward to Mahoor. From 
this last place a waving line may be extended to Goa, whilst on the west ıt is bounded by the 
ocean,') and Elphinstone’s (the land ‘ between the range of mountains which stretches along the 
south of the Narbadä parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on the sea coast, 
through Bidar to Chanda on the Warda. That river is ite boundary on the east as the sea 18 on the 
west”), both cited in Raychaudhuri (1960, 36); and M. G. Ranade's (1900, 9: ‘ The country... 
forms a sort of a triangle of which the Sahyadri range and the sea, from Daman to Karwar, form 
the base; the Satpura range forms the perpendi side, reaching to the east beyond Nagpur 
as far as the watershed of the Godavari and its tributaries extend, and the hypotenuse which joins 
these two ranges has been determmed not so much by natural features as by the test of language.’). 
Sircar (1971, 82, 93-4) cites a Sanskrit text from perhaps the early eighteenth century, according 
to which ‘ Mahärästra . . . extended from Tryambaka to Karnäta, and comprised Ujjayini, 
Märjäratirtha and Kolapura-nivasin{i [Kolhapur].’ 
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XIII.83, in commanding Cakradhar’s followers to stay in the Godavari valley, 
is referring to Maharashtra; ؟‎ but the other commentary (Kolte (ed.), 1982, 18), 
in a different context, lists the Godavari valley as only one of five sub-regions 
(khanda-mandalas) which together make up Maharashtra : 


(a) the Marathi-spealung region south of Phaltan ; (b) the region north of 
that, up to Baleghat; (c) the Godavari valley ; (d) the region of [ ? from the 
Godavari valley to ?] Meghamkar ghàt ; and (e) Varhad (i.e. Vidarbha). 


Another Mahànubhàva text which explicitly defines Maharashtra is 
Krsnamuni Kavi Dimbh’s Rddhipuramahatmya. This early seventeenth-century 
(Raeside, 1960, 494) text gives two definitions of Maharashtra which are quite 
different from each other. In one passage (1967, verse 306), Krsnamuni identifies 
Maharashtra as the area ‘from Tryambak to Käleévar at Mathani, and from 
the Krtamálà to the Tabraparni.’ 1° The mention of Tryambak, at the source 
of the Godavari river, and of ‘ KaleSvar at Mathani’—probably the Käleévar 
at the confluence of the Godavari and the Pränhitä, near modern Manthani, 
Karimnagar District, Andhra Pradesh (at the farthest eastern border of modern 
Maharashtra with modern Andhra Pradesh)—makes the upper Godavari valley 
the northern limit of Maharashtra. But the rest of the definition extends 
Maharashtra far to the south. The Krtamala—now the Vaigai (Schwartzberg 
(ed.), 1978, 328)—and the Tabraparni (—Tämraparni) rivers are both far 
beyond the Kannada and Telugu lands which the Sutrapátha explicitly dis- 
tinguished from Maharashtra. 

By Krgnamuni’s other definition (1967, vv. 103-4), Maharashtra extends 
less far south, but farther north. By this definition, Maharashtra 18 the region 
south of the Vindhya mountains," north of the Krsna river, and west of the 
‘ jhadi mandala’ to the Konkan. The ' jhadt mandala’ is, literally, ‘ the treeful 
region, the forested region comprising the present-day districts of Canda and 
Bhandärä (Date, Karve, e£ al. 1934/1353). By this definition, then, too, 
Maharashtra extends a good bit beyond the Godävari valley, though not into 
any territory exphcitly excluded by the Sutrapatha. But, again, this definition 
does not give firm evidence about the StWtrapütha's use of the term ' Maha- 
rashtra ’, since the Süfrapätha was composed a full three centuries earlier than 
Krsnamuni's text. 

From Mahänubhäva literature more olosely contemporary with the Sutra- 
patha, it appears that early Mahänubhävas thought of the Godavari valley as 
a region distinct from and in some sense opposed to Vidarbha.” Although 
Cakradhar's activities were centred in the Godävaïï valley, his guru, Gundam 
Raul], lived in Vidarbha (Varhad), and Cakradhar's disciples went to Vidarbha 
to stay with Gundam Räul after Cakradhar's death. In one episode related in 
the late thirteenth-/early fourteenth-century Mahänubhäva hagiographies, 
Gundam Ràu] and one of the immigrant disciples have an amusing misunder- 


° This commentary is primarily concerned, at this point, to contrast the God&vari valley 
(which it calls madhya desa ‘ the middle of the land °) with ‘ the end of the land ' (deéácá sevata). 
In order to reconcile sutra XIII.83’s command to stay in the Godavari valley with the Sitra- 
patha’s more frequent command to stay ‘ at the end of the land ', this commentary says that it 18 
men who are to go to the end of the land, while women are to stay in the Godávari valley. 

19 The base manusoript of Pathan's edition has kijajesvara for kajesvara, which 18 the reading 
of the other four manuscripts used for the edition. I am grateful to Professor S. G. Tulpule for 
first this text with me. 

11 One of the five manuscripts used for Pathan's edition names the Sahy&dris here instead of 
the Vindhyas. 

13 of. M. S. Mate’s identification of these as the two ‘ nuclear areas’ in which Marathi culture 
arose (1975, 79). 
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standing because of differences between their Godavari valley and Varhadi 
dialects of Marathi. Gundam Raul’s petulance about his food in this episode is 
typical of his behaviour toward his servant-devotees : 


One day Mähädäisem asked the Gosävi, ‘ Lord, Gosavi, I'll give you a 
dhidarem [to eat] today. Don’t go out to play, Gosavi.’ 

The Gosävi accepted her offer. He was delighted, and said, ‘ Oh, drop 
dead ! She’ll give me a dhidarem, I tell you!’ He didn’t go out at all to play. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ she'll give me a dhidarem, I tell you. Ishould eat it... 
I shouldn’t eat it, I tell you.’ 

Then Mähädäisem prepared a dhidarem and put it onto a plate. She 
prepared a seat. The Gosávi sat in the seat, and Mahadaisem offered him 
the dhidarem. She poured ghee into a metal cup. 

Then the Gosävi looked at the dhtdarem. And he said, ‘ Hey, this isn't 
a dhidarem, Y tell you. This is an 2852, I tell you. Come on! Bring mea 
dhidarem| Bring me one, I tell you!’ And he acted angry. 

‘ Lord,’ said Mahadaisem, ‘ in the Ganga valley, where I come from, they 
call it a dhidarem. Here in your Varhàd they call it an aha.’ 

‘ Oh, bring me a dhidarem,’ he said. ‘ Bring me one! Bring me one, I tell 
you!’ And he acted angry. 

Mähädäisem began to think, and suddenly she had an idea. So she put 
some fine wheat flour into milk. She mixed it up. She sponged some ghee 
onto the earthen griddle. She poured [the batter] ontio it in a phallic shape. 
(According to some, she poured it in the shape of a conch.) On top she 
sprinkled powdered cardamom, black pepper, and cloves. When one side 
was done, she turned it over and took it off. She put 16 onto his plate. 

It looked different to him, and he said, ‘ This is what I want. Now it’s 
right, I tell you. Oh, it’s good, I tell you.’ So Mähädäisem, delighted, served 
him more. 

In this way, the Gosavi accepted the meal (Kolte (ed.), 1972; Feldhaus 
(tr.), 1984, ch. 88; cf. Kolte (ed.), 1978, ‘ Pürvàrdha ' 585). 


In two other episodes in this same text, residents of Varhad express their 
identification of Gundam Rau] as belonging to their region, and their resentment 
of the immigrant devotees. On one occasion, when Gundam Raul has destroyed 
the arrangements for the Navaratra festival, the residents of his town, Rddhipur, 
hold the immigrants responsible for his misbehaviour (Kolte (ed.), 1972; 
Feldhaus (tr.), 1984, ch. 102). And, on another occasion, when the devotees are 
about to take Gundam Raul! to the Godavari valley (=Sivana, stvanadesa), 
Varhadi bards come to dissuade him from leaving: 


The devotees were taking the Gosavi to the Ganga valley when they met 
some bards on a plain to the west of a village. [The bards] prostrated them- 
selves; then they said, ‘No, Lord, our Varhàd deity must not go to the 
Sivana country. If these people from Sivana take you away, Lord, Varhad 
will be orphaned. The Raü] is our Mother. The Raiil is our Father. Without 
the R&ü], everything is desolate. We're subject to calamities and afflictions, 
Lord. Please turn back, Gosavi.' 

So the Gosàvi agreed to their request. Then the Gosavi said, ‘ Oh, turn it 
around! Turn it around!’ and made the palanquin turn back (Kolte (ed.), 
1972; Feldhaus (tr.), 1984, ch. 235). 


Two other passages in early Mahänubhäva texts contrast Varhad/Vidarbha 
and the Godavari valley in more cryptic fashion. Sütrapátha X1.132, ‘ An old 
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woman on the banks of the Ganga, and a prostitute in Varhad’, is interpreted by 
several commentaries to mean that the people of the Godavari valley are stingy 
and those of Varhaéd generous (Deshpande (ed.), 1961, 203; Prakarnavasa, 
184; Vicara Malika Mahäbhäsya, 206).13 For an ascetic mendicant, that is, 
Varhäd is easier, but not necessarily better, since the ascetic’s life does not aim 
at ease. In Smrtesthala, a text from the early fourteenth (Tulpule, 1979, 320) or 
the early fifteenth century (Raeside, 1960, 499), Cakradhar’s successor Nagdev 
makes a statement which seems to have a similar point: ‘ Varhäd is our mater- 
nal home, and the Godavari valley our in-laws’ house ’ (Deshpande (ed.), 1960, 
ch, 246). This aphorism takes the point of view of a woman in a virilocal society 
like India’s: while she may—and typically does—have a lifelong sentimental 
attachment to the home in which she grew up, and while she may make many 
pleasant visits there, it is in her in-laws’ house that she really lives out her life. 
Thus, the point is once again that, although ascetics may like Vidarbha more, 
they should spend most of their lives in the Godavari valley. 

Some of the passages contrasting the Godavari valley with Vidarbha may 
thus be interpreted, along with Sütrapätha XIII.83, as expressing a preference 
for the Godavari valley from the point of view of the ascetic life. But none of 
the passages identifies the Godavari valley exclusively as Maharashtra. It 
seems more likely that, at the time of the Sütrapätha, ‘ Maharashtra ’ included 
both the Godavari valley and Vidarbha, understood as contrasting parts of a 
larger whole. How much else this whole included is not clear. 


The religious importance of Maharashtra 

Whatever Cakradhar meant by Maharashtra, why did he command his 
followers to stay there? And how is this command to be reconciled with the 
command to be in no place in particular— at the foot of a tree at the end of the 
land’? One important answer is that such geographical restriction is a necessary 
consequence of Cakradhar’s—and his first successor, Nigdev’s—use of and 
insistence on Marathi, the language of Maharashtra. Smritsthala, for instance, 
reports that Nagdev responded angrily to two fellow disciples who asked him 
a question in Sanskrit : 


I don’t understand your ‘asmat’ and ‘kasmat’ [Sanskrit pronouns]. 
Sri Cakradhar taught me in Marathi. That’s what you should use to question 
me (Deshpande (ed.), 1960, ch. 66). 


As with other medieval Indian bhakti movements, the Mahanubhavas’ use of the 
vernacular makes their teachings much more broadly accessible—to all classes 
and to both sexes—than the Sanskrit tradition, while at the same time restrict- 
ing them to a more limited geographical area. Thus Cakradhar’s command to 
stay in Maharashtra must be seen as, at least in part, a case of legislating the 
obvious, once the importance of Marathi is established. 

The Sutrapatha, however, does not give this, or, directly, any other reason 
for the command to stay in Maharashtra. But the stira preceding the command 
to stay there does give a reason for its command to avoid the Kannada and 
Telugu lands: ‘Do not go to the Kannada country or the Telugu country. 


13 Vicdra Malika Mahäbhäsya gives two other interpretations besides the one cited here. 
See also Kolte (ed.) (1978, * Ajñäta Lila ’ 159). 

14 Professor S. G. Tulpule suggests (personal communication, September 29, 1983) that the 
reason for the Mahänubhäves’ pleasant associations with Vidarbha and their unpleasant associa- 
tions with the Godavari valley is that Cakradhar met his guru, Gundam Raul, m Vidarbha, and 
was killed in the Godavari valley. Cf. Keéirl (1962, vv. 268-84). 
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Those regions are full of sense pleasure. There ascetics are honoured ' (XII.23). 
Thus, the Kannada and Telugu lands present a twofold danger to the ascetic 
life: not only the temptations of sense pleasure, but also the more subtle 
temptation of complacence; for there those who avoid sense pleasure are given 
honour. Since this rationale for avoiding the Kannada and Telugu lands is 
followed immediately by the stra enjoining, ‘Stay in Maharashtra’, the implica- 
tion is that Maharashtra is a place where sense pleasures are few and ascetics 
not particularly honoured. The preference for Maharashtra over the Kannada 
and Telugu country would thus be analogous to that for the Godavari valley 
over Vidarbha. 

If this is indeed the reason for the Sütrapatha's command to stay in Maha- 
rashtra, that command is consistent with the command to stay ‘ at the foot of 
a tree at the end of the land’. Maharashtra is not recommended for any positive 
qualities, but because—hke the side of the road, the foot of a tree, the end of the 
land, and so on—it is a good place to practise asceticism. 

Subsequent Mahanubhava literature does not value Maharashtra for its 
insignificance, inconvenience, or lack of comforts, but ascribes positive qualities 
to the region. The two published Sütrapätha commentaries which explain the 
command to stay in Maharashtra do mention the danger, in other lands, of 
being honoured and provided with sense pleasures (Kolte (ed.), 1982, 82-4; 
Acära Sthala Mahäbhäsya, 1, 126-9) ;15 but the commentaries’ overwhelming 
emphasis is on the physical and psychological benefits of living in Maharashtra, 
and the moral superiority of Maharashtra to other places. Both of these com- 
mentaries are actually sub-commentaries on a text whose relevant passage is as 
follows : 

‘Maharashtra’ means ‘ great (mahanta) land (rástra) '. ' Land’ (rasira) 
means ‘country’ (desa), but [this one is] blissful and beneficial. Other 
lands are sorrowful and harmful. ‘ Great’ (mahanta) means ‘ large ' (thora). 
Some countries are large in land ; 15 some countries are large in [numbers of f 
size of ?] men; +? some countries are large in grandeur (atévarya) ; 18 some 
countries are large in power; 1? some countries are large in crookedness 
(witchcraft ? kaujalya) and lust.?° 

In some countries one gets diseases and faults. One becomes sullied. 
One gets the itch. In some countries one is troubled by deities (adhtdatwika 
tépa); in some countries one is troubled by the elements (adhibhautika 
täpa) ; in some countries one gives oneself trouble (adhyatmika tapa). 

In some countries the people poison foreigners (desdntariya). In some 
countries they put foreigners to the sword. They sacrifice them to a deity. 
In some countries they take foreigners prisoner; they sell them; they make 
slaves of them. In some countries they give them honour; they do homage 
to them; they subject them to sense pleasure, 

In some countries the people are räjasic; in some countries they are 
tämastic. The soil of some countries is rájastc ; some countries’ is (ámastc. 
The food and water, fruits, leaf vegetables, trees, temples, houses, orchards(?), 
and all the [holy] places (sthanem) of some countries are ràjasto—everything, 


15 The command is not explained in Niruktasega (Deshpande (ed.), 1061, 4), Prakarnavasa 
(p. 17), or Vicära Acüra Prakarnäcä Vacana Sambamdha Artha (p. 78). 

16 The sub-commentary Acära Sthala Mahabhdsya gives Märväda as an example. 

17 Acdra Sthala Mahäbhäsya gives Gujarit and Panjab as examples. 

18 Äcära Sthala Mahabhasya gives ‘ Arabasthän ' (= Arabia) as an example. 

1° Acära Sthala Mahäbhäsya’s example is the Konkan. 

20 Acära Sthala Mahabhagya gives Qaud Benga) as an example of a land great in kauédlya, 
and the Kannada and Telugu countries as examples of lands great in lust. 
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living and non-living, is rdjastc. In some countries, everything is támastc. 
One’s body and mind are harmed just from proximity to such things; so 
how much worse must it be to make use of them ? 

Maharashtra is sdtivic. The living and non-living things in it are also 
sättuic. No bodily or mental harm comes from being there. Being in Maha- 
rashtra cures bodily and mental afflictions which have arisen in other coun- 
tries. Its food and water are curative. Its herbs are curative. Its wind, 
rainstorms, and showers are also sãttvic and cure all afflictions. 

‘Great’ means faultless and virtuous. Some countries are faultless but 
not virtuous. Maharashtra is faultless and virtuous. It is faultless and 
virtuous itself, and it makes others also faultless and virtuous. It is faultless 
because it does not do harm ; it is virtuous because it does good. When one 
is there one does not think of doing wrong, and if one does think of it one 
doesn’t get to do it. Maharashtra does no wrong itself, and allows no one 
else to do wrong. Maharashtra is [where] dharma gets accomplished. 


To make his point, the commentator uses the traditional methods of ety- 
mology and of classification by means of the three gunas (sattva, ‘ purity ’, 
being the best; tamas, ‘darkness’, the worst; and rajas, ‘passion’, in 
between). He also uses a good bit of hyperbole. But the basic message is simple : 
one should stay in Maharashtra because it is good for one’s health and one’s 
morals. 

Another kind of importance for Maharashtra, one more specifically religious, 
is implicit in Mahanubhava pilgrimage practices. These find a sacrality in 
Maharashtra like that which Christians find in ‘ the Holy Land ' and Krgnaites 
in Braj. Starting in the time of Nagdev (Deshpande (ed.), 1960, ch. 115), 
Mahanubhavas have made of Maharashtra a vast network of pilgrimage places, 
each sanctified by the former presence of Cakradhar, Gundam Raul, or another 
of the human incarnations of God.*! The greatest numbers of these holy places 
are in Vidarbha and along the Godavari river, with several others in between, 
and a scattering elsewhere inside and outside of the present state of Maharashtra. 
Precise information is not available, but my impression is that, for Mahanu- 
bhava monks and nuns, the aimless wandering enjoined by the Sütrapütha 
has by now been replaced in part by peregrination from one to another of these 
holy places. (A majority of Mahanubhava monks and nuns now spend most of 
their time living in monasteries—although the monastic life is not recommended, 
or even referred to, in the Sidrapatha.) Lay Mahanubhavas also (whose way of 
life is likewise not recognized by the Sirapatha) make pilgrimages to these 
places. A good deal of Mahanubhava literature is devoted to the description and 
glorification of such places,?* in terms of the deeds (li/as) the incarnations did 
in them and the power (sakti) they deposited in them, and sometimes also in 
terms of the pre-Mahänubhäva mythological traditions of the places. For these 


31 Mahinubhévas hold that there is a single supreme God, whom they call Parameévara. 
Paramesvara has had a number of incarnations. Of these, five are considered the most important : 
(1) Dattätreya and (2) Krsna, who are gods for other Hindus; (3) Cakradhar, the Mahänubhävas’ 
founder; (4) Cakradhar's guru, Gundam Raul; and (6) Gundam Raul’s guru (and a previous 
incarnation of Cakradhar), Cangdev Raul. For a discussion of the structure of this pantheon, see 
Feldhaus (1983b). The vast majority of the Mahänubhäva pilgrimage places are associated with 
either Cakradhar or Gundam Raul], or both. For a more detailed examination of Mahinubhava 
ideas about their pilgrimage places, and in particular of the types of significance attached to the 
chief such place, Rddhipur, see Feldhaus (forthcoming). 

33 This literature includes. Tirthamähkä, a text ın verse listing places visited by the incarne- 
tions; Sthdnapotht, a prose text giving detailed descriptions of the places; and a number of 
verse texte entitled ‘ X-mdAdtmys ’ or ‘ X-varnana ’, glorifying one or another of the places. 
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texts, and for the pilgrimage tradition which they reflect, Maharashtra is not 
merely beneficial, but holy. It is the playground of God. 

Maharashtra’s holiness as the locus of the activities of the Mahänubhäva 
incarnations is a purely sectarian holiness, one which, although of the greatest 
importance among Mahanubhavas, cannot be expected to carry much weight 
outside the sect. But one of the Mahänubhäva pilgrimage authors, the early 
seventeenth-century Krgnamuni Kavi Dimbh, describes the holiness of Maha- 
rashtra in terms drawn from and relevant to the wider Indian tradition. For 
instance, in a passage in his Rddhipuramahatmya, Krsnamuni explains the 
greatness of Maharashtra as follows : 


307. Brahma said to Narada, ‘ I'll tell you clearly why it is called Maharashtra 
(“ the great land ”). 

308. The Mahatma Sri Datta, at whose lotus feet are all holy places, lives in 
the Saihyädris; and so, in the family of rgis famous from the purdnas, 
it is called Maharashtra. 

309. There are twelve jyotirlingas ; six of them are in Maharashtra. Nine of the 
twelve mahalingas are there. 

310, Pha]asthal destroys the sm of killing a woman; Atmatirtha destroys the 
sin of killing a Brahman; Sarvatirtha provides liberation to one’s ances- 
tors; Vijfiàneávar gives the state of liberation. 

311. And on both banks of the Ganga (Godavari) is a crowd of all holy places. 
This is why Maharashtra is at the crown of all lands.' 


The ‘ crowd ' of holy places in the last verse of this passage could be the nu- 
merous Mahänubhäva holy places along the Godavari; but there are also many 
non-Mahänubhäva holy places there, and these may be included in the ‘ crowd’. 
Similarly, since Dattatreya is one of the Mahanubhava incarnations, places 
touched by his ‘lotus feet’ (v. 308) are holy for Mahanubhavas; but such 
places are also holy for non-Mahänubhävas, since Datta is a god for orthodox 
Hindus as well The places Krsnamuni names in verse 310 are Mahänubhäva 
holy places, but the reasons he gives for their importance are drawn from 
Brähmanical orthodoxy. And, most strikingly, in verse 309 Krgnamuni points 
out that Maharashtrian places predominate in one of the most important sets of 
non-Mahänubhäva pilgrimage places located throughout India and visited by 
pilgrims from all over India: the twelve jyotirhngas, ‘ lingas of light ’. 

Earlier in his work, Krsnamuni provides a more detailed discussion of the 
Jjyottrlingas, as well as of the mahdlungas (! great (sngas °). First, he has the sage 
Devala list for his questioner Asita the twelve jyotirlingas of all of India 
(vv. 123-6): Tryambak, Ghusameévar (-Ghrsneávar) in Yelaur (—Ellora), 
Somanäth in Saurästra, Vaidyanàth in Parali, Näganäth in Amvadhe or 
Amardaka, Bhismeévar (=Bhimaégankar) in Dakini, Vi$vanàth in Kadi, 
Kedar(nath) (near) Badri(nath), KaleSvar at Mathani, Mahäkä] in Ujjain, 
Rameégvar ‘ at Setubandhu in the South ’, and the jyottrlinga at Mandhata (on 
the Narmada).™ Of these, the six that verse 309 refers to as being in Maha- 

33 Some of the Mahinubhava pilgrimage places are reputed to have special power to cure ghost 
| acsi a places are of importance outside the sect as well as within it. See Stanley 
I T have fake amoadhe náganalha nan "عادو ةماقا صلم‎ in vaise 124 to refer to a single place, 
as ‘ Amardaka ' is identified by Kolte (1978, 807) as an older name of Aumdhe, a village in Par- 
bhani District, Maharashtra. The Bharatiya Samskriskoda (Joshi (ed.), 1965, 685) identifies this 
village as the location of the Därukävens (= Tapovana ?) m which the Sivapurüna places 
Näganäth. This list then differs from the Sivapurdna list cited and explicated in the Bharatiya 
Samskriikoáa only in substituting ‘ Käleévar in M&thani' for Mallik&rjun on Sridaila mountain 


(in present-day Andhra Pradesh). Mallikärjun, ıt will be noted, appears as the first of the ‘ great 
iiagas ’ listed in the next three verses of the Rddhipuramahaimya, below. 
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rashtre must be Tryambak, Ghusameévar, Vaidyanath, Näganäth, Bhisme$yar, 
and Käleévar. The others are located outside of Maharashtra.”® 
Devala then proceeds to give another list of twelve lngas, calling these not 
lingas of light (jyotirlingas) but ‘ great ligas" (mahalingas) : 
Another twelve lingas have been established on earth by lordly sages. 
I will tell you about them ; listen carefully in your heart. Know these to be 
the twelve great lingas : 
1. Mallikarjun ; 
2. Mahñbaleévar ; 
3. Bhimaéañkar [= Bhismegvar in Dakini of the previous list] ; 
4. Gangasagar ; 
5. Madhyameévar on the bank of the Ganga (Godavari) [in modern Nasik 
District] ; 
6. Ghatasiddhanâth [also on the Godavari, in modern Ahmadnagar 
District] ; 
three famous lńgas in Pratisthän (Paithan) : 
7. Dhoregvar, 
8. Pimpaleévari, and 
9. Siddhanäth; also 
10. Vijñäneévar, established by Sri Datta ; 
11. Ambanäth in Alarkavati (Amaravati) ; and 
12. Hatakeévar in Rddhipur. 


Ten of these, rather than the nine claimed by verse 309, would belong to 
Maharashtra by either of Krsnamuni's definitions of Maharashtra (see map 2). 
Gañgäsägar is in distant Bengal, and Mallikärjun at Srigaila in less distant 
Andhra Pradesh. 

The set of mahdlingas is by no means as famous, as a set, as the jyotirlingas.*® 
It appears to be a replica of the set of jyotwrlingas, a way of enabling twelve 
more liga temples to share as a set in a religious importance analogous to that 
of the jyottrlingas. That Maharashtra contains almost all of these mahdlingas, 
as well as half of the twelve jyotirlingas, shows Maharashtra’s importance to a 
major pilgrimage tradition of all of India. 

With respect to another very important set of pilgrimage places located 
throughout India and visited by pilgrims from all over India, Krsnamuni 
makes a claim that is similar, but clearer and bolder. The set is that of the 
seven liberation-(moksa-)granting cities (saptapurt), and Krsnamuni's claim is 
that there is a complete replica of this set to be found in Maharashtra. After 
listing (v. 138) the saptapuri of all of India—Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (= Gaya), 
Kanti (—Käñcipuram), Kas! (= Varanasi, Banaras), Dvarka/Dvaravati, and 
Avanti (= Ujjain) *"—Krspamuni claims that the bases or abodes (adhistha- 
nem) of these seven are in Maharashtra (v. 139). Thus, 


35 By the definition of Maharashtra given by Kygnamuni in Rddhipuramahatmya 306, 
Rámeévar too would be included in Maharashtra, which by that definition extends as far south 
as the Tamrapargi river. 

3 I have not been able to locate any other references to the sei of mahdlingas. Sopher (1980a, 
p. 312, n.) refers to another pair of sets of lingas, this time found in distinct, rather t overlap- 
ping, parts of India: ‘ The creation of an artificial symmetry between a mythic North (moluding 

ngal and poe Orissa) and South (inclu Maharashtra) is also found in a listing of a 
dozen northern and a dozen southern loci of jyotirlinga (mo) . . .'. 

27 This list agrees with the standard one given by Eck (1982, 38) and Bharat: (1970, 97), 
except that Maya 1s more usually identified as Hardvär than as Gaya. That Krsnamun: identifies 
it as Gaya is seen from verse 145, below. 
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140. Chinnapäp is called Ayodhya; Alk&pur (—Amarävati) is called Mathura ; 
ee on the bank of the Sina [in modern Ahmadnagar District] is the firtha 

ya. 

141. Phalasthal (=Phaltan) is called Kanti; Pratestän (=Pratisthan, 
Paithan) is called Kadi; 

Rddhipur, Dvaravati; [and] Avanti, Yelaur (—Ellora). 

These identifications are then supported by a series of analogies and mythologi- 

cal connexions between each pair of places: 

143. Because Rima made Daégaratha’s funeral offerings there, 

Chinnapap’s name is Ayodhya [Rama’s capital]. 

144. Krsnan&th went to Alarkävati on his way to Rukmini’s engagement 
ceremony ; 

He made an offering (vida) to Ambin&th; therefore it's known to be 
Mathura [Krgna's home town]. 

145. Gaya is called Maya because the demon Mäyä was burned to ashes there. 
Since the demon Bhasma was burned to ashes (bhasma) at Vanki, the 
frtha Vanki is Maya. 

146. Just as Rukmangada was released through the Ekadasi vow [at Kanti 1], 
Rama was released [at Phalastha] ?] from the sin of kilhng a woman.?? 
Therefore Phalastha] is called Kanti. 

147. The Bhogävati [river ?] 3? came from the underworld to meet the Gautami 
(—Godävarï) at Pratisthän ; 

Therefore [Pratisthän] is said to be a mite better than Kasi [India’s holiest 
city]. 

148. Just as the jyottriinga Mahaka] resides in Ujjain, the jyotirlinga Ghusa- 
meévar is in Yelaur. 

"Therefore Yelaur's name is said to be Avanti. 

149. Descending in the Kali Age, the Lord showed Dvarka to the Brahman 
Lakgmidhar [in Rddhipur].™ 
Therefore Rddhipur is called Dvaravati. 

All seven of the Maharashtrian places are pilgrimage places for Mahanu- 
bhavas because of the places’ connexion with the lives of the Mahänubhäva 
incarnations. But for only one of the seven identifications—Rddhipur 
—Dvàrka/Dvàràvati—does the equivalence rest on an exclusively Mahänu- 
bhava story. The story of Krsna and Rukmini (in connexion with which Alarka- 
vati is here identified with Mathura) is told by both Mahanubhavas and non- 
Mehänubhäva Hindus. The other stories and analogies Krgnamuni uses are 
not, as far as I know, otherwise at all prominent in the Mahanubhava tradition. 
Thus, although the seven Maharashtrian places which Krsnamuni identifies with 
the seven liberating cities are of sectarian importance to Mahanubhávas, the 
reasons he gives for the identifications are overwhelmingly non-Mahanubhiva. 


28 The demon Mayê may be Maya, Namuoi’s brother, a Dänava. Anyone who put his hand on 
the head of the demon Bhasma was turned to ashes. The demon was destroyed when Visnu got 
him to place his own hand on his head (Citrav, 1932). 

39 On Rukmängada's devotion to the Ekadasi vow, see Narada Purdna 2.36 (Venkateévara 
Press edition). By killing Ravana, Rama incurred brahmahatyä (the sin of killing a Brähman), 
not sirihatyā (the sin of killing a woman). Perhaps the reference is to Rama’s having Lakgman 
cut off the nose and ears of Sürpanakhä, R&vana’s sister. 

50 Bhogävati = Sarasvati, accordmg to Godbole (1928, 202). The Gautami Mahdtmya, ch. 41 
(m the Veñkateévara Press edition of the Brahma Puräna), tells of the marriage of a princess 
Bhogavatl to a snake (a creature of the underworld) at Pratisth&n. 

31 This story 18 widely known in Rddhipur today. In Mahänubhäva literature 16 is found in 
Kygnamuni’s Rddhipuramahdimya, vv. 639-94, and it forms the basic story of Maheévarapandit’s 
fourteenth-century(?) Rddhipuramähätmya. Both of these are elaborations of a story found in the 
biography of Gundam Räul, ch. 213 (Kolte (ed.), 1972; Feldhaus (tr.), 1984). 
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The stories, that is, are found in the puränic Hindu tradition, though not 
necessarily in connexion with the places where Krgnamuni locates them. More 
fundamentally, the seven liberating cities, and the twelve jyotirlingas as well, are 
as irrelevant to Mahänubhäva theology as they are important to non-sectarian 
(and, in the case of the yotirlingas, Saiva) Hindu pilgrimage traditions. Accord- 
ing to Mahünubhàva theology, only the one, absolute God (Parameévara) 
grants liberation; no place can grant liberation, nor can any merely relative 
deity (devata) like Siva, the deity worshipped in Hñga temples (Feldhaus, 1980). 

Tt is thus something of a mystery where Krsnamuni got the idea of making 
these identifications, and what audience he intended them for. Were they 
intended to convince non-Mahänubhävas ? It might appear so. But if, like 
other Mahànubh&va texts, Krsnamuni’s Rddhspuramähätmya was copied and 
preserved in manuscripts written in secret codes (Raeside, 1970), it would have 
been available only to Mahanubhavas until the early twentieth century, when 
the codes were revealed outside the sect. Was, then, the exclusivism of Mahanu- 
bhávas less strict in the early seventeenth century than it is in our own time or 
than it was at the beginnings of the sect? Or was Krgnamuni himself just an 
anomalous liberal ? 

In any case, Krsnamuni's work has been preserved—and thereby, implicitly, 
accepted—by the Mahanubhava tradition. And what Krgnamuni has done here 
is to assert that Maharashtra replicates the religious geography of all of India. 
He is able in this way to identify the religious importance of Maharashtra as that 
of all of India, and thus to give the fullest possible rationale for the command to 
stay in Maharashtra. One should stay in Maharashtra because every place 
worth going to is there. Maharashtra is a microcosm of India.?* 

Thus, with the claims of Krsnamuni, the positive valuation of Maharashtra 
is carried far beyond the moral and physical benefits ascribed to it in some 
Sürapätha commentaries, beyond the reverence for it implicit in the Mahanu- 
bhava pilgrimage tradition, and into a whole other realm of values from that of 
Cakradhar’s unexplained or negatively motivated command to stay in Maha- 
rashtra. From having been equivalent (or almost so) to the ' end of the land ’, 
Maharashtra has here become the totality of the world—at least, of all of the 
world that matters. 

Unfortunately, given the incomplete state of our knowledge of the chrono- 
logy of Mahänubhäva literature, it is impossible to be certain that this logical 
progression of ideas culminating in Krgnamuni’s claim corresponds to a chrono- 
logical development of Mahanubhavas’ thinking about Maharashtra. But it 5 
possible to see that the ideas outlined here constitute a consciously articulated 
sense of pride in Maharashtra which was in existence by the early seventeenth 
century. The Mahanubhavas had, that is, a tradition of ‘ regional conscious- 
ness’. This tradition seems never to have had any political significance; it 
seems not even to have been widely known outside the sect; but it undoubtedly 
illustrates the religious significance that a region can have within a bhakti 
sectarian tradition. 


59 Not only is this a claım which assumes the importance of non-Mah&inubhava Hindu pilgrim- 

places ; it is also a typically Hindu sort of claim. Compare, for example, the ubiquitous notion 
of ‘ sarvatirtha هل"‎ tf (holy place, often one at or near water) which includes all tirthas 
within it; and the idea that Kasi (Banäras)— which numerous holy places all over India claim 
to Teplicate—contains within it all the other holy places of India (Kok, 1082, 144 and pasam). 

33 am grateful to Surinder Mohan Bhardwaj, Joel Gereboff, Schlesinger, Shankar Gopal 
pl and Eleanor Zelliot for them careful reading and helpful comments. I am also grateful 
to the National Endowment for the Humanities and to Arizona State University for the grants 
which enabled me to read through the published Mahänubhäva relgious-geographical literature 
during 1982 and 1988. 
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NOTES ON THE NASAL CONSONANTS OF YORUBA 


By Trrizayo Uromata 
Phonetically, the following nasal(ized) consonants occur in Yoruba : 
[m] as in marun [marù] ‘five’ 
[n] as in dnd [an] ‘ yesterday ' 
[n] as in ènid [قدرة]‎ ‘person’? 
[m] as in mbò [bd] ‘is coming’ 
[m] as in fé [f£] ‘wanta’ 
[n] as in Ho [ilo] ‘is going’ 
[n] as in iyi [inf] is laying eggs ' 
[y] as in ngun [gü] ‘is climbing ' 
[im] aa in gbá RES] ' is hearing” 
[Ww] asin won [5] ‘they’ 
[f] asin irin [Tî] ‘iron’ 
[] asin yin Df] [nf] ' to lay eggs’ 


Taking them one by one, it is generally agreed that [¥ fj] are the allophones 
of /w r j/ occurring only before nasal vowels. Ward (1952) noticed the nasaliza- 
tion of these approximants before nasal vowels but was rather confused by their 
orthographic forms. We have observed that all instances of [n] occur when [j] is 
followed by a nasal vowel. This non-syllabic palatal nasal is therefore an allo- 
phone of /j/ and it is different from the syllabic one which is homorganio with 
the following consonant. Examples of this non-syllabic [n] can be seen in the 
following words : 


eina [end] ‘ person’ /ذزة/‎ 

eyin [spi] ‘back’ /eit/ 

iyan [in5] ‘ argument ’ /ij3/ 

yin [pi] ‘to lay eggs’ /ii/ Gf we add the continuous tense, 
becomes, nyin [Jini], the syllabic 
[1] being homorganio with the fol- 
lowing consonant). 


We are now left with [m] and [n] and the syllabic nasals. The question of 
their phonemic status has received different answers from different linguists. 
There are those like K. Courtenay who claim there are no nasal consonante in 
Yoruba. She writes, 


Yoruba is here considered to have no nasal consonants at the systematic 
phonemic level, [n] and [m] being variants of /l/ and /b/ before nasal 
vowels. Syllabic nasals are derived by P-rules from /li/. (1968) 


The reason she gives for this analysis is that it conforms to the patterns 
already observed in related languages. This stance is untenable as far as 
Yoruba is concerned. There are sets such as the following which show a 
contrast between [b] and [m]: 

bu [bu] ‘scoop’ 
bun [bù] ‘to give free of charge ' 
mu [mi] ‘to swim’ 
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Others, like Siertsema, believe that there are three nasal consonants in the 
language : 

In Yoruba only m n and p are ‘ nasal’ in their own right: they occur both 

before nasalized vowels and before oral ones. 


While one can sympathize with her setting up of [n] as a phoneme, it is 
diffieult to accept her reason for doing so. The example she gives in support of 
her claim is what she calls mawo, meaning ‘to spend money '. This is ‘na’ ‘ to 
spend ’ plus owo ‘ money ' giving [nawo]. Siertsema claims that the vowel after 
/n/ is an oral one. In my pronunciation and that of other native speakers, the 
vowel is nasal [5] and not oral. The fact is that in Yoruba, /n/ never occurs 
before oral vowels. Siertsema goes on to claim that the three nasal consonants 
mn y ‘naturally have no “ oral variants ” ". [n] does, however, have the oral 
variant [I]. Which of the two one decides to set up as the underlying form is a 
matter of choice. That they share a common underlying form can be seen from 
the followi morphophonemic alternation which can be derived by rule: 

1. ns ana [ni and] ‘ yesterday ' can be shortened to Pana [l an5] 
2. nt owo [ni dw6] ‘ have money ’ can be shortened to l'owo [lówó] 
In other words, 


+ cor. | V | 
+ant.| —> [+ nasal] — | + nasal 
+ son. 

Once the nasal vowel [i] is deleted [n] changes to [1]. 

Ward (1952) was certain that there were two nasal consonants in Yoruba, 
/m/ and /n/, and that [y] was a variant of a phone which she did not specify. 
She writes : 

m and n require no comment. 

D, the velar nasal, is used as in most African languages whenever a nasal 

precedes k or g or w. 


Some other scholars, notably Awobuluji (1963), Ladefoged (1964), Elizabeth 
Dunstan (1966) claim that Yoruba has only the nasal consonant /m/; and that 
[n] is simply a conditioned variant of /1/. 

The phonemic status of /m/ seems to be under no doubt because it occurs 
both before oral and nasal vowels, as in 

amò /amô/ ‘clay’ 
méta /meta/ ‘three’ 
mo /mo/ ‘I? 

Coming to the syllabic nasals, one must bear in mind that there are not just 
two [m] and [n] but six—m np ym and nm. As examples given above have 
shown, they occur at every point which the language utilizes along the vocal 
tract. [p m and fm] are always syllabic as hey occur only before consonants 
while m n p occur in environments where they are non-syllabic as well as in 
environments where they are : 


omo [omÿ] ‘child? 

nbu [mbù] ‘is scooping out’ 
yn [nf] ‘ to lay eggs" — 
nyin [ini] is laying eggs 
na [n] ° spend ’ 


: nna [ind] ‘is spending’ 
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It appears that none of the existing analyses gives a comprehensive account 
of the nasal consonants in the language. I should like to propose two alternative 


accounts. 


First, we could have /m/ as the only nasal consonant, in which case we would 
require L which gives [I] before oral vowels and [n] before nasal vowels. The 
syllabic nasal would then be just one phonological unit, for example, N, with a 
number of allophones, each homorganic with the following consonant. There is 
one exception, ‘I’ (1 p.s. pronoun with the future tense or past tense) which 


can occur in isolation : 


un ó lo [p ól] ‘Iwill go’ 
un û lo [p òlo] ‘I will not go’ or ‘I did not go’ 


Alternatively, we could have two phonemes /L/ and /M/: 
nm/— [=] 
ai= 0 ves] 
Therefore, ala /aLa/ [até] ‘dream’ 
and ana /aLa/ [and] ‘ yesterday’ 


M — ( [+ cons.] [— cons.] (1) 
+ syll. __ | | + cons. (2) 
B place B place 
[+ syll] elsewhere (3) within a word 

The first line (1) will generate MV, VMV sequences as in 
mo  /Mo/ [mo] ‘I’ 
mo /Mo/ [md] ‘to know’ 
omo /oM5/ [om5] ‘child’ 
omi  /oMi/ [omi] ‘water’ 

The second line (2) will generate MCV sequences as in 
nbu  /Mbu/ [mbu] ‘is scooping’ 
no  /MLo/ [glo] ‘is going’ 

The third line (3) will generate M(V) sequences as in 
m M [pg T 


The prepositional meaning of the word né can have a variant which is 
syllabic when the noun following begins with the vowel /i/. It is a general 
pattern of the language that where a verb and main object construction is found, 
one of the vowels in the sequence is deleted, such that CV + VCV — CVCV. 


nt tbo — nibo [nibo] ~ [mbo] ‘ where : 
ni inu — ninu [ninu] ~ [nu] ‘ inside ' 
ni tle > nile [nile] ~ [nle] ‘at home’ 


ne igbati — nigbati [nigbati] ~ [gbati] ‘ when 


It is impossible, however, to have this alternation when the word n+ means 


‘to have’, as in 
nisle — nie [nile] *[nle] ‘to have a house’ 
nt owo lowo[lowo]  *[nwo] ‘to have money’ 
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Because of the alternative syllabic form for the propositional meaning of ni, 
the homorganic nasal will have two underlying forms depending on the gram- 
matical and lexical meaning. Therefore, when it has the prepositional meaning, 
it would have an underlying /L/; whereas when it marks the continuous tense 
as in nlo ‘is going’ it will have an underlying /M/: 

1. Alé > /MLe/ — [516] ‘ to chase something ' 
2. nílé > nle > /LLe/ — [lé] ‘ at home’ 
3. nt tlé > nile > /Lile/ — [nflé] ° has a house’. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


AN INSCRIPTION FROM AMBÜR FORT 
IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


(PLATE I) 


In the reserve collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum at Battersea is a 
grey granite slab ! bearing three and a half lines of inscription in Persian, with 
thirteen lines of Tamil characters cut rather irregularly on two vacant spaces 
at the bottom (pl. I. Excluding those parts of the stone which are obviously 
intended to be concealed within a wall surface, its dimensions are 38 om. in 
height by 58 om. in length; it is in excellent condition except for a small piece 
of spalling at the top right of the stone, which does not affect the insoription. 

The Persian inscription, with which this communication is primarily con- 
cerned,? is contained within six oblong panels, each about 9 cm. by 28 cm. and 
containing one hemistich (mtsra‘a) of verse, set two by two to form three lines. 
Below these is a single narrower (6-5 cm.) double mshrabi some 36 cm. long. 
The rectangular panels contain a panegyric dating inscription, the mthrabi a 
prose statement containing the Hijri date in figures. The inscription, in a good 
bold Indian nasta'liq script (with a minor calligraphic peculiarity, referred to 
below) is effected in the usual way of Indian Muslim inscriptions by chiselling 
away the ground, leaving the Persian characters themselves standing proud ; 
the Tamil characters, disposed on both sides of the mehrabi, are, however, 
incised. 

The dating panegyric, which appears at first glance to be straightforward 
(and, incidentally, offers a welcome confirmation of a statement in the Nishān-t 
Haydari), bears in its last line a chronogram which poses a problem when it has 
to be reconciled with the date in figures given in the mthräh; the Tamil 
inscription gives no help here, for it bears no relation to the subject-matter of 
the Persian one, recording merely the names of the local artisans who placed it 
in position (and possibly were responsible for its actual carving after its writing 
by a Muslim calligrapher; but if so it is surprising that the fine quality of the 
Persian exemplar did not inspire them to a more elegant Tamil hand); the 
Tamil inscription is thus roughly contemporary with the Persian one. 


1 List No. 525/1872. The Museum’s Accession List bears the note: Given by C. Schmidt, 
Esq.; there 1s no further indication of provenance. 

A letter from Mr John Irwin, then Keeper, Indian Section, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
dated 24 July 1973, kindly gives me permission to publish this document. 

* I most gratefully acknowledge the expert assistance and advice of my colleagues Mr. A. H. 
Morton, Lecturer in Persian at the School of Oriental and African Studies, who has preserved mo 
from some of the grosser errors; and Dr. J. R. Marr, Lecturer in Tamil and South Indian Studies, 
to whom I owe the transcription end translation of the Tamil parte. Their special contributions in 
the footnotes are distinguished by their respective initials. 

3 The Tamil inscription reads: 

Left side: kaltacoa Tâ/täcäri Mutt/äcäri d/tta Timmen/ péniyan T&/cari pér[ilyan/ 

Right side: kämätti car/utivän N&ka/ppa cónda/kàran Tag/maräye có/ndak&rap/ kattinatu . . 
(cóndaküras should more correctly be céntakkdran; Tanmaräya (Tamil Tarumaráyan) 
—Dharmar&ya). 

“This was fashioned oy the mason Tätäcäri Mutt&cari together with the great Timmag [and?] 
the great Disa (or “ devotee”). The labourers (—assistants ?) were provided by the owners 
Nükappan and Tarumarüyag. (J.R.M.) 
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The text of the Persian inscription, pointed exactly as the original, runs as 


follows :‏ 
در زان دولت نواب Jo‏ آنكه شد 
كز نميب و صولتش يكسر دل اعدا حزين 
oboe eld once‏ البو وا 
كوه تمکین وقا ر مواجد فكر هتين 
Fo Sip OS di Ji es‏ كام عداو 
كرد زين” العلابديئن انبور را حصن oem‏ 
followed, in the mshrabi, by:‏ 
AAN‏ 
Transcribed, this runs: 4‏ 


- - - يت = - 


la dat zamàn-i i diwati deb Heydar. an ki shud. 


— m| — Vo = — ve 


1b k ‘nahh 0 o sawlatedh aA dili a'dà hazin, 


"um = su sw 


2& säkht Hae az T i) naw qil‘a-yi Anbür rà 


e - = -| - vos 


2b küh(3) inim [o1] wagiri pue i) fikr-i matin. 


u = - vm 


3a gus Baam. qat karda khud sari) kam(-) ‘adü, 


- v = -v س‎ _ - 


3b js Zaynu ’|-‘Abidin Anbür ra bine) hasin’. 


The metre is ramal. 

1196 
Mihrüb: mutäbiq(-i) migra'a-yi akhir, s a n a Hijri qalami shud. 
which may be translated : 


la In the auspicious time of Nawwab Haydar [‘ Hyder Ali’], it was he 

lb from whose power and strength at once the hearts of his enemies [became] 
downcast, 

2a he established from a new beginning the fort of Ambür, 

2b mountain of virtues and dignity, inspiring weighty consideration. ®(?) 

3a Wisdom said, ‘ Himself cutting off the heads of the enemy’s desire, 

8b Zayn al-‘Abidin made Ambir an impregnable stronghold.’ 

Mthrabi: Corresponding to the last hemistich, the year 1196 Hijri is written. 


It wil be noticed that the diacritical points are used capriciously. For 
example, the jazm occurs over mafin and hasin but not over the rhyming 
hazin; Anbür is written once with the pésh, once without; where the pésh is 
written over خود‎ it might conceivably be intended to distinguish the realization 
khüd/khod ‘helmet’ from the commoner kh¥ud ‘self’, although it is written 
also over unambiguous words; the zabar appears over an alif in kam, sakht, rà 
twice, but also over karda; and the zêr, representing the +zafat, used correctly 
in waqür- miüjtd and fikr4 matin, is omitted in kūh-t tamkin in the same hemi- 
stich, 2b. The zér in hemistich 2a, however, is less felicitous: from its position 


‘ Restoring vocalization, and adding capital letters and punctuation. 

* Line 1b: the syntax would be much easier if kaz 18 taken as an error for az (A. H. M). 

* There is an irregularity in the metre of the msoription here; the epithets perhaps refer 
rather to Zayn al-‘Ab din than to Haydar or to the fort (A. H. M.) A twāw could perhaps have been 
dropped through haplography. 
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it can hardly be intended for the t2dfat in the phrase az sar-$ naw ; it might seem 
to be attached to naw, but no izāfat is required after that word; and so is 
presumably intended to vocalize the first letter of ada, i.e. reading qi a and 50 
reflecting the common, but strictly incorrect, Indian vocalization, One is left 
with the impression that the diacritical points, largely correct but inconsistent, 
are rather serving the interests of calligraphic embellishment. 

The calligraphic peculiarity referred to above is the use of an S-shaped line, 
rather than a straight one, on the initial kaf/gaf of hemistichs 2b, 3a, 3b; 
seven other kaf in the verse are written with the straight line, one of them a 
hemistich-initial in 1b. This peculiarity is by no means unknown, although rare, 
in Indian inscriptions, and is not confined to the Deccan although known 
there." 

The chronogram is obviously expressed in hemistich 3b; but the abjad 
values of krd zyn 'l "bdyn "nbwr r” hsn hsyn total 1225 (224 + 67 + 31 + 137 
-F259 + 201 + 148 + 158), that is to say 29 more than the date given in 
figures in the mihrab. Hence the total phrase after  guft baqir ’ is a ta‘miya, 
and a deduction has to be made, as shown by the words gat‘ karda, ‘ cutting off’ ; 
but what has to be cut off equivalent to the required subtrahend of 29 is not 
clear—always assuming that the chronogram itself leads to the Hijri date. 
The Hijri year 1196 (= 17 December 1781 to 6 December 1782 A.D.) corresponds 
to the solar years 1183 Shuhür san (and the use 80 late of this Deccan era is not 
likely), or to 1192 in the (Deccan) Faali san, a variety of which is known to have 
been in use in Madras; if either of these eras be involved the subtrahends are 
42 and 33 respectively.” 

Cutting off the ‘ head ' of Kam-s ‘ada might be taken in several ways. (The 
literal meaning of the ‘ desires of the enemy ’ of Zayn al-‘Abidin, whoever that 
might be or what his desires may have been, seems too obscure to be worth 

ursuing ; the solution must obviously be sought in the usual way, in the values 
of the letters themselves.) If kaf + alif, the subtrahend becomes 21, too small 
for any system; if kaf + ‘ayn, 90, too great for any system. If any ‘ crests’ 
or ' helmets ’ have to be considered,!? one might take those letters which project 
above the line like the helmets or crests of a marching army : not only kaf + alif, 
but also the final waw of ‘adi, written in the inscription above the line, adding 
another 6 to make the subtrahend 27, still 2 too little to produce a result in the 
Hijri system. Even if the minuend is reduced to 1224 by ignoring the un- 
pronounced alif in the name Zaynu "l-Ábidin (not regularly permitted, but 
nevertheless not unknown), the difference is still one year short; one can easily 
imagine a year’s discrepancy being possible by the inscription having been 


7 of. very similar forms in the naoi ption in the Čashma-i Nir at Aymër (A. A. Tırmizi, ‘ Persian 

grape te at Ajmer’, Ep. Ind. Arabic and Persian ! Suppi., 1957-8, 56 and Plate XIV; idem, 

EIA PS, 1959-60, on the mosque of Sayyid Muhammad in the Dargah Bazar, 43 and Plate IXo. 

Looped variants ocour in inscription on slab in a stepwell at Kallur, near Kurnül, in 

Z. A. Desai, ‘Some unpublished inscriptions from Kurnool’, in EIA PS, 1951-2, 45 and Plate 
XVI, and inscription of 1151/1738-9 in the Lal masjid, ibid., 47 and Plate XIXa, 

These forms are mostly but not exclusively line-initials. Other instances could be cited. 

* Trial calculations demonstrate clearly that only the normal abjad calculation produces 
anything close to the desired result; the Bayyanat or Jamal-i Wasit, the use of which 18 m any 
case rare, and the Jamal.i Kabir, known to the theoreticians but not to my knowledge yet re- 
corded in any inscription, obviously cannot apply here. 

* The discrepancies are even greater if the resultant year to be considered equivalent to the 
Hijri date be taken as Vikram Samvat, or Saka era, both of which must be re) The Mawlidi 
era was introduced some years later by Tipü Sultän, and is equally obviously not in question here. 

10 Hemistich 3a, reading ‘ helmets’ rather than ‘ “himself” * Helmets ', however, should be 
excluded by the metre (A. H. M.) Since we have had one metrical uregularity already, and in 
view of the pésh written over the word as already noticed, this interpretation should at least be 
considered. The imagery of the ‘ cresta of a marching army ’ I owe to Mr, Simon Digby. 
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finally cut and erected in the year after the composition of the chronogram— 
but this case requires that order to be reversed, and is thus most unlikely. The 
remaining possibility is to take those letters presumed to be indicated by sar-+ 
kam ‘ada, i.e. kaf, alif and waw, and subtract these wherever they occur in 
hemistich 3b: one Kaf, four alifs, one waw, 20 + 4 + 6 = 30, thus giving 
1225 — 30 = 1195. This would presume the discrepancy already envisaged, 
that the chronogram was in fact composed in the year before (1195 a.m. 
= 28 December 1780 to 16 December 1781); this would be perfeotly possible in 
view of Haydar’s conquest of Ambir in January 1781, discussed further 
below. 

The ruins of Ambür fort (Ambir drug, or Gid-Amiir) still stand above the 
town of Ambür, 12° 48’ N., 78° 43’ E., in the Vellore valley in the North Arcot 
district, and some 30 miles from the more celebrated Vellore fort. One of a 
chain of fortifications in the Tamil country, it came into prominence with the 
battle of Ambir on 3 August 1749 when the forces of Anwar al-Din, the Nawwab 
of Arkät, were defeated by French mercenaries provided for Mugaffar Jang, 
grandson of the first Nigam of Hyderabad, and Ganda Sahib, a pretender to the 
Arkat throne. The fort itself was left in Ark&t hands, for by the time it next 
appears in history it is held by a garrison under a Lieut. Calvert, an officer of the 
Madras army now supporting the Nawwab of Arkât, in the time of the first 
Anglo-Mysore war: Haydar ‘Ali, having marshalled his forces at Kaveripatta- 
nam, moved towards Madras in November 1767, taking Tirupattur and Veni- 
yambadi easily but held up by Ambir, to which he laid siege. There was heavy 
destruction of the walls by Haydar’s 27 heavy cannon, but the Mysore forces 
were unable to complete their assault up the precipitous approach roads, and 
eventually Ambir capitulated only because of a shortage of provisions. The 
Madras commander, Col. Joseph Smith, wrote to Orme," ‘the Europeans, to 
their utter disgrace and shame as Englishmen, came in a body, begged for 
heaven’s sake he [Calvert] could give up the place. I believe it is the first instance 
known throughout our history of European forces to surrender a town to blacks.’ 
But a relief army arrived from Vellore, and on this occasion Haydar withdrew. 

Haydar had more success with Ambür in the second Anglo-Mysore war. 
He marched from Srirangapattan at the end of May 1780, assembled his forces 
for the next three weeks at Bangalore, and continued his march eastwards ; 
Captain Keatinge from Ambir duly reported to Madras that the Mysore army 
was on the march, but the Madras government ineptly failed to strengthen its 
garrisons. Haydar’s subsequent successes are well known, culminating in the 
siege and eventual surrender of Arkaét by November of that year. Haydar, 


11 But incorrect chronograms are not uncommon. For example, the historian ‘Abd al-Qädir 
Bad&'ônf, in his Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, who delights ın chronograms, gives many with disore- 
cies (often pointing out the error himself) among other most ingenious and felicitous ones. 
hus, for Hum&yün's reconquest of India in 961: nuh sad wa shast wa yaki = 961 in both abjad 
and in translation; for the foundation of Akbar's mosque at Fathpur Sikri in 976 he gives three 
chronograms, but their values are 976, 978, and 979; three mnemosyna for the death of Salim 
Cighti (Shaykh-t-Hindt, Shaykh-i hukamá, Ghaykh- hukkam), all 979; for the taking of Patna, 
FPath-+ bilád-i Patnah = 982; for Mirza. ‘Aziz Koka's pilgrimage in 1001, Mirza Kokah bi-Hajj 
raft = 1002, although Badä’ôni acknowledges the discrepancy. Where he has no love for the 
subject of the chronogram he is leas fussy: for the death of Ibrahim Cighti, zamim al-awsaf, 
‘t blameworthy in attributes ', correctly 999, but also shaykh la'im, ‘ vile shaykh ', 1000, without 
comment; for a pet abomination, the ‘ dog-lover’ Fayzi, gá'idah-s slhdd shikast, ‘ the pedestal of 
heresy 18 broken’, correctly 1004; but also sagt az jahan raftah bi-hal-i gabih, ‘a dog is gone 
from the world in a detestable state ', 1008, 21:4 ft ’Lnär, ‘ perpetually in fire ’, 1007, and even 
bi-Cär mazhab-i nûr, ‘in the four religions of fire’, 1204, 200 years too much; his translator 
Haig wryly comments on this: ‘ Badaoni perhaps thought that any stick was good enough to 
beat a dog with '. Copious further examples could be found of macouracies. 
1 Orme Mss., No. 83. 
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making Arkât his headquarters, attacked and conquered many of the ill- 
defended garrisons (Jinji, Karnatgarh, Karanguli, Cidambaram; and Peram- 
koyil, Vellore and Wandiwash were all besieged), turning his attention to 
Ambir in January 1781. His historian, Husayn ‘Ali Kirmani, writes in his 
Nishan-+ Haydari : 


The hill fort of Amboor, however, had an European officer in command 
with a garrison of brave soldiers, and he did justice to his command until 
the walls were breached, dnd the army of the prince having [,] agreeably to 
his orders, raised batteries on a small hill, to the Northward, and adjoining 
that of the fort, and having with three guns battered the walls down, the 
governor, reduced to extremity, surrendered the fort to the servants of 
Tippoo. Zein ul Abideen Daduni Nayut, who was the son-in-law of Assud 
Khan Muhkuri, the Foujdar of Kishengiri, was appointed by Hydur to the 
command there, and had charge also to repair the walls of this hill fort.18 


Here, then, is the historical information which our inscription confirms. 
The year of the inscription, 1196 (17 December 1781 to 6 December 1782), 
means that the repairs had been effected within a period of between 11 and 
23 months after the surrender of the fort—less than 11 months if the chrono- 
gram was composed in 1195—and that Zayn al-‘Abidin had done what was 
required of him. No more is heard of this Zayn al-‘Abidin until the events after 
the surrender of Haydarnagar (—Nagar, Bidnür) two years later, when he was 
ordered to carry out the sentence of execution on Qasim ‘Ali, the gal'adàr 
of Nagar at the time. He is again identified by his father-in-law’s name and 
rank, but he is now described as ‘ Bakhshi of the Kutcheri of regular infantry °," 
Ambir having been restored to English control at about this time: ‘ an order 
from the presence was issued directing that the country of the Payanghat [i.e. 
the eastern Madras coast, the so-called “ Coromandel "] should be delivered up 
to the English... In obedience to this Firman all the governors of forts... 
were recalled, and some of the strong hill forts ... which had been restored 
and repaired were again dismantled and broken down...'5 There is no firm 
evidence that Ambür was one of those forts; the old (1881) Manual of the 
North Arcot District merely states, s.v. Ambürdrug, that ‘little now remains 
after the destruction by Tipu’s artillery ’, and in the records of the early years 
of the Annual Reports of the Madras Circle, Archaeological Survey of India, I 
can find no record of any expenditure on the conservation of Ambir. Probably 
it had already gone too far, and this inscription was there for the taking. It 
would be pleasant to see this gift of C. Schmidt, Esq., restored to full public 
view. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


13 Col. W. Miles (trans.), The history of Hydur Naik... written by Meer Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirman:, London 1842. (The ms. Persian original 1s in A.S.B. Calcutta, No. 20). 
14 Col. W. Miles (trans.), History of Tipu Sultan, being a continuation of [the above], London 
1864 ; oe reprint, 1958, 10 ff. 
ibid., 21. 


TAMIL AND JAPANESE ? 
Surely no one involved with comparative Dravidian, or Altaic, or Elamite, 
or even simply with historical linguistics in general, would question the 
exhortations to linguistic virtue laid down by K. V. Zvelebil (BSOAS, XLVI, 
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1, 1985, 116-20): every scholar in the world who is interested in these questions 
at all will agree that, touching upon the genetic affiliation of Tamil and Japanese, 
‘hypotheses have emerged that deserve more careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion ' (p. 116), and also that ‘it would be premature, sweepingly to dismiss . . . 
a hypothesis [of non-accidental connexion between Japanese and Tamil 
(Dravidian)] as impossible and fantastic’ (p.117). But over and above these 
unexceptionable generalities, Zvelebil’s note reflects his tacit assumption that 
the Japanese linguistic forms and English glosses in Ono Susumu’s Sound 
correspondences between Tamil and Japanese (Tokyo, 1980) are valid, and 
reliable as evidence for the comparativist. Unfortunately, this is not true. 

If Zvelebil had been in a position to consult the large Japanese-language 
literature on this question, he would have realized what everyone in Japan now 
knows: in his eagerness to discover lexical evidence relating Japanese to Tamil, 
Ono has studded his 1980 book, and indeed all his books and papers, with 
hundreds of alleged Japanese linguistic forms that are entirely imaginary, 
‘words’ that are attested for no known stage of the language, ‘ words’ that 
can neither be cited nor documented—forms that are, most simply put, lexical 
ghosts. 

The scandal of these hundreds of spurious pseudo-forms in Ono’s books and 
papers is now well known in Japan, where even philologically untrained readers 
of his many articles published in daily newspapers are in a position to give the 
lie to his arguments. It has been somewhat easier for him to maintain the 
fiction of his spurious forms in other countries, especially among comparativists 
who are unfamiliar with Japanese, or who cannot use Japanese dictionaries. 
But in a review of Ono’s principal Japanese-language book on ‘ Japanese and 
Tamil ’ (Nihongo to Tamirugo, Tokyo, 1981), published in English in an easily 
available periodical (Language, 59, 1983, 207-11), I pointed out that ‘ [t]he 
student of Japanese will be hard put to identify more than a handful of items, 
among O[no]'s 315 sets of lexical look-alikes, that are not open to serious 
question on grounds of Japanese linguistic history, or Japanese philology, or 
both. A check through O[no]’s entire corpus has convinced me that between 
a third and a half of his sets are seriously flawed on the Japanese side’. This 
allegation is in turn supported by a large number of specific examples from 
Ono’s work. Zvelebil appears not to have seen that review, the only oritical 
evaluation of Ono’s work yet to be published in a European language; or if 
he did, not to have heeded its warning. 

In his note, Zvelebil singles out twelve of Ono’s Japanese-Tamil comparisons 
as particularly important. But a critical glance at the Japanese elements in 
these twelve comparisons shows that, even in this careful winnowing by a 
Dravidianist of Ono’s masses of comparisons, the same fatal ratio of the spurious 
to the genuine that I pointed out in my 1983 review still holds true: only two 
of the twelve Japanese forms that Zvelebil cites from Ono are valid, two more 
might just possibly squeeze by, but all the rest are fabrications. 

Zvelebil cites, from Ono, comparisons involving the following twelve 
Japanese forms, or sets of forms, in the order given: 

(1) ta Fu- ‘ to kill’ (p. 119). (2) sita ‘ red.’ (p. 119). (3) fasu ‘ to run ' (p. 119). 
(4) faru * become large ' (p.119). (5) fist ‘ to grasp, etc.’ (p. 119). (6) kara ‘stone’ 
(p. 119). (7) karu ‘to depart, separate, etc.’ (p. 119). (8) aza > aze ‘ weaver’s 
reed instrument for pressing down the threads’ (p. 120). (9) awo, awi ' blue; 
indigo’ (p.120). (10) kaf-eru ‘be capsized’ (p. 120). (11) kas-ira ‘ spear of 
grass ' (p. 120). (12) str-dfu ' to agitate each other’ (p. 120). 

Of these, (3) and (9) are valid, accurate Japanese lexical forms, but only 
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these two. Something is wrong with all the others, and for at least six of the 
twelve what is wrong is that Japanese words of the forms given and in the 
meanings cited simply do not exist, nor have they ever existed. 

Possibly salvageable are (4) and (10). But here the semantic congruence of 
the forms cited with the proposed Tamil cognates is almost entirely a matter 
of Ono’s having forced his English glosses: Jap. karu (actually, a verb har-) 
means ‘to swell up, distend, erupt (of a boil, etc.) ', not ‘ become large’, and 
Jap. kaer- < kaFer- is properly ‘ to turn over, go upside-down ’, not ‘ capsize ’. 
Semantic divergence this great is frequently encountered in perfectly acceptable 
comparative work, to be sure; but the point here is the deft manner in which 
Ono’s glosses for these forms juggle the evidence to make it appear to be much 
better than it is. 

But even this little cannot be said of the remainder of this list of twelve, 
where (1), (5), (6), (7), (11) and (12) are all sheer inventions. Admittedly, this 
is a strong statement. Those who question it should attempt to document forms 
of this configuration in the meanings given from any Japanese lexical source, 
old or new. They will find that it cannot be done. Most significantly, none of 
these forms may be cited from Ono’s own dictionary, the Kogo Jtten (Tokyo, 
1974), which he helped to write long before he ‘ discovered Dravidian’. His 
Kogo Jiten is a handbook especially designed to register rare, unusual, and 
little-known words and forms from over the entire range of Japanese written 
records. If there ever were a ‘ Jap. ta.Fu- ‘to kill” ', why is it not registered in 
Ono’s own Kogo Jiten ?, ete. 

Sometimes we know a little about Ono’s rationale for thus coining words 
that never existed; elsewhere, for example, he has told us why he now feels 
justified in citing ‘ Old Japanese kara “stone” ', once more, a form totally 
unknown to any Japanese, or to any Japanese dictionary, including Ono’s. 
I discussed and dismissed the entire fiasco of this ‘ kara “ stone ” ' in another 
review, also published in English, though in a Japanese scholarly journal 
(Kyoto Sangyo Daigaku Kokusai Gengo Kagaku Kenkytisho Shoho 2:4, 1981, 
338): if Zvelebil had realized that ' kara “ stone " ' does not, and never did, 
exist, would he still have written that Ono’s comparison of the form with 
Ta. kal ‘id.’ is ‘ striking ' (p. 119) ? 

At other times we can only guess how Ono arrived at some of his ghosts. 
His ‘ Jap. sita “red” ', for example, may possibly reflect his analysis of the 
rare Old Japanese verb stfaF- ‘to turn colour (of foliage, in the autumn) ' ; 
but the language had no -F- deriving denominal verbs; and even if the verb 
is a secondary formation, the underlying *stta cannot be shown ever to have 
meant ‘red’ (which in Old Japanese, as in the modern language, was and 
is aka). 

Zvelebil is particularly impressed by certain ‘ similarities in items of very 
specialized meaning ' in Binds comparisons, citing in this connexion Ta. accu 
‘ weaver’s reed instrument for pressing down the threads of the woof’ against 
Jap. aza > aze ‘ weaver's reed instrument for pressing down the threads’ 
(pp. 119-20). Striking similarities, and very specialized indeed; but when one 
goes about trying to verify Ono’s ‘ Jap. aza > aze’ in this sense, one is struck 
by more than that. Most Japanese dictionaries, including Ono’s Kogo Jiten, 
register no such word. The starting place for Ono’s invention must have been 
the sole lexical source that documents anything even remotely resembling the 
form and meaning that he gives, the Vocabulario da lingoa de Iapam com a 
declaração em Portugues published in Nagasaki in 1603. This important source 
for (late) Middle Japanese registers a word Aje (which in the transcription of 
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the Vocabvlario stands for [aze]), and explains it as that part of a loom that 
holds the warp (see p. 18a in the facsimile of the Bodleian Library copy of the 
Vocabulario published in Tokyo, 1960, by the Iwanami Shoten); but the form 
did not survive in Japanese, nor do we know anything of its earlier history. 
Middle Jap. [Žž] in this position may represent either earlier d or z; Ono has 
arbitrarily chosen to write z to make his form fit his proposed etymology, while 
for its English gloss he has completely departed from what we are told in this, 
the sole lexical citation that we have for the form, to write instead ‘ weaver’s 
reed-instrument for pressing down the threads ’, which is, to be sure, ‘ strikingly 
similar’ to the Tamil gloss, but only because that is what he has fashioned it 
upon: the Vocabvlarto tells us nothing about ' reed instrument ' or ‘ pressing 
down the threads ’, and all these are no more than figments of Ono’s imagination. 

Zvelebil’s description of Ono as ‘by profession an eminent Japanologist ' 
(p. 116) is accurate enough. The obvious, and all-important, question of why 
such a person should have produced so many spurious linguistic forms in what 
is, after all, not only his native language but also his field of academic specializa- 
tion is, fortunately, not one that the historical linguist is required to answer. 
Zvelebil’s note ends with a call for an international ‘ project’ to evaluate 
Ono’s hypothesis: ‘some unprejudiced, close, and rigorous co-operation 
between Japanologists and Dravidianists, possibly also with contributions from 
an Altaist and Elamicist ’. All those will surely be needed. But at the very least, 
the study of these questions will also need the services of someone able, and 
willing, to look up words in a Japanese dictionary, if we are ever really to learn 
anything about Tamil and Japanese. 

ROY ANDREW MILLER 


OBITUARY 
A. L. BASHAM 


Professor A. L. Basham, who died in Calcutta on 27 January 1986, was for 
many years a dominant figure in the study of ancient Indian history, teaching 
first at S.O.A.S., then in Canberra, and finally in various universities in Canada, 
the United States and Latin America. 

Born on 24 June 1914, in Loughton, Arthur Llewellyn Basham was educated 
at Gorleston School, and embarked on a literary career in left-wing circles 
before going to university. He was very reluctant to talk about this period of 
youthful enthusiasm, but he published Proem, a volume of poetry, in 1935, and 
Golden Furrow, a novel, in 1939. At a time when for many a scholarship was an 
essential precondition for a university education, in 1938 he won the Ouseley 
Scholarship in Urdu at 8.0.4.8. At his urgent request he was allowed instead 
to read Indo-Aryan, and he was placed in the First Class in the B.A. examina- 
tions in 1941. He was also awarded a School Diploma in Hindustani. 

A conscientious objector to military service, he spent the rest of the war in 
the Auxiliary Fire Service at Lowestoft, first as a fireman and from 1944 as a 
Lecturer on Current Affairs for the National Fire Service. Soon he became a 
full-time W.E.A. tutor. 

He returned to Indological studies in 1947, and in 1948 was appointed 
Lecturer in Ancient Indian History at 5.0.4.8. In 1953 he was made Reader 
in the History of India, and in 1957 Professor of the History of South Asia in 
the University of London. Meanwhile his research had developed in a manner 
which combined Sanskritio learning with a wide historical perspective. Indeed, 
there were times when some of his colleagues feared that such width might 
have been won at the expense of the caution proper to scholars. In his first 
major published work, The history and doctrines of the Ajivikas : a vanished Indian 
religion (London, 1951), he went so far as to suggest that the rigid determinism 
of that little-known sect might have been particularly acceptable to people 
living under a rigid despotism (although it did not commend itself to the 
multitudes who have subsequently had the misfortune to live in a like situation). 
That book emerged from a successful Ph.D. thesis written under the guidance 
of his revered teacher, L. D. Barnett. His next major work, The wonder that was 
India (London, 1954), was of vaster scope. It was, and remains, a masterpiece 
of synthesis. It also contained many stimulating generalizations. Regrettably, 
it was his last major work. 

He organized an important conference on the date of Kaniska at S.O.A.8. 
in 1960, taking up some of the questions left unresolved by the first conference 
on this problem, which had taken place in 1913 under the auspices of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. On that occasion it had been accepted, with the help of archaeo- 
logical and numismatic evidence, that the first century 8.0. could no longer 
be regarded as a possible time for the Kusäna ruler Kaniska. Thereafter opinion 
varied between the first and second centuries A.D. : the majority favoured 78 A.D. 
as the date of his accession. In 1960 fresh evidence was adduced from Chinese, 
Tranian and Central Asian sources. Chinese and Iranian sources tended to 
suggest a later date, while Central Asian inscriptions tended to support 78 A.D., 
the year which most conveniently fitted the accepted chronological structures 
of ancient Indian history. In short, no agreement was reached, while Basham 
himself still favoured 78 a.D. He edited and published the proceedings under 
the title Papers on the date of Kaniska (Leiden, 1968). The volume was given 
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greater interest by the inclusion of summaries of the discussions prepared by 
two of his own research students, subsequently scholars in their own right. 
Meanwhile, with Mortimer Wheeler, he had revised the first part of Vincent 
Smith’s Oxford history of India (1958). He also published a collection of historical 
essays on South Asia, including Sri Lanka, under the title Studies in Indian 
history and culture (Calcutta, 1964). 

By now he was devoting most of his time to teaching, especially the super- 
vision of research students, and to the guidance and encouragement of younger 
scholars. He left §.0.A.8. in 1965 to become Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Civilizations at the Australian National University, Canberra, 
a post which he held until his retirement in 1979. Thereafter he held visiting 
appointments at different universities. He particularly enjoyed his time at the 
Colegio el Mexico. When the International Congress of Human Sciences in Asia 
and North Africa (formerly the International Congress of Orientalists) met in 
Mexico in 1976, he organized a panel on the general theme of Kingship in Asta 
and Early America: eventually, in 1981, he published the proceedings of that 
panel under the auspices of the Colegio el Mexico. 

Generous to a fault with students, especially with those whose enthusiasm 
for the study of ancient India seemed greater than their linguistic ability, he 
could be ruthless in his disagreements with more senior scholars. But his bluff 
and genial manner usually disarmed his opponents. He became a familiar and 
highly respected figure in India, especially in Calcutta, where he never hesitated 
to express his forthright opinions on public affairs. Such opinions were widely 
reported in the local newspapers, and sometimes distressed those who knew 
him only as an Indologist—for example, when he said that Hindi, as the official 
language of India, should not be overloaded with Sanskrit terms comprehensible 
only to the élite, or that the Roman alphabet should be used because it would 
be easier for the people in general. For many years before his death, he had 
been engaged in a study of the development of Hindu thought, and also in 
editing an encyclopaedia of Hinduism. It is to be hoped that means may be 
found to bring these projects to completion. 

KENNETH BALLHATCHET 


REVIEWS 


J. A. Buaox: Sumenan grammar in 
Babylonian theory. (Studia Pohl. 
Series Maior, 12.) xi, 161 pp., plate. 
Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1984. 
L16,000, US$9. 


Every new contribution to the study of 
Sumerian Grammar 18 a welcome opportunity 
to re-evaluate current theories, and to suggest 
new ones. This volume is an analysis of Old 
Babylonian and Neo-Babylonian grammatical 
lists, and contains in the appendices editions of 
a few new texts, as well as transhterations of 
texts not previously edited (UET VII 97, 98, 
100, and 101), and some collations. Of particu- 
lar interest are the author’s comments on gram- 
matical terminology of the Neo-Babylonian 
grammatical texts. 

The book is, however, extremely controver- 
sial 1n the conclusions derived from the gram- 
matical lista. This reviewer cannot accept the 
following methodological approaches which are 
central to the author’s conclusions. 

First, for the sake of his arguments about 
Sumerian grammar, the author wishes to 
abandon any distinction between Old and Neo- 
Babylonian grammatical texts, since he argues 
that the system expressed in later grammatical 
texts derived from the Old Babylonian period 
(p. 4). Black points to Middle Babylonian 
grammatical texts from Ugarit and Bogazkoy 
as evidence for a continuous tradition of gram- 
matical analysis (pp. 55-6). This position is 
central to Black’s conclusion that a theory of 
Sumerian grammar can be extracted from both 
Old and Neo-Babylonian grammatical texts. 

This approach to the grammatical lists 
obscures an important distinction between the 
Old and Neo-Babylonian grammatical texts, 
namely, that the format and structure of these 
texts are completely different. Old Babylonian 

mmatical texts consist entirely of para- 
igms, while Middle and Neo-Babylonian gram- 
matical texts consist of lista of grammatical 
morphemes, or labels identifying roots as singu- 
lar or plural, or mard or hamiu (see below), 
ete. It is only in the later grammatical texts 
that one can speak of grammatical theory or 
analysis, since these grammatical labels and 
mmatical terms never occur in the Old 
Babylonian grammatical liste. Black suggests 
(p. 5) that a theory of grammar was imphoitly 
known in the Old Babylonian period (even if 
not expressed in the grammatical paradigma), 
but he has not demonstrated that the same 
* theory ' of Sumerian grammar 18 to be found 
in both Old Babylonian paradigms and in later 
tical texts. This question 18 crucial, 

since the Old Babylonian period appears to be 
the last period m which grammatically reliable 
Sumerian was composed, which reflects equally 
upon the reliability of the late grammatical 
texts. There is no evidence of early forerunners 
to the Middle or Neo-Babylonian grammatical 
texts, or that these texts were composed in the 


Old Babylonian period. Moreover, any single 
Neo-Babylonian grammatical text cited by 
Black may represent a first millennium accre- 
tion to the corpus of grammatical texts, having 
little in common with the Old Babyloman 
paradigms. Hence, Black’s indiscriminate use 
of both Old and Neo-Babyloman grammatical 
texts to draft general conclusions about 
Sumerian mmar may be considered a 
serious methodological flaw. 

The second problem 1s the use of grammati- 
cal texte as the main basis for a discussion of 
the terms marú and hamtu, which 18 the mam 
focus of the final section (pp. 102-34). After 
summarizing the current theories identifymg 
the marú (present-future or durative) and 
hamu (preterite or punctive) forms of the 
Sumerian verb, Black argues that the terms 
hamtu and mara should not be equated with 
either tense or aspect, but simply that marú 
forms are more precise in identifying the 
logical subject of the clause. Black’s argument 
18 partially based upon his observation that 
the distribution of verbal forms m the gram- 
matical texts (e.g. lst person optatives are 
hamtu while 3rd person optatives are mari) 
indicates that the terms hamtu and marú have 
‘no Haupibedeulung' (Black’s terminology, 
p. 125). 

The argumentation 1s faulty on several 
counts. First, the fact that Sumerian marü 
stems are translated by Akkadian present- 
future forms, and that Sumerian hamtu stems 
are translated by Akkadian preterites in the 
Grammatical Lists cannot be easily dismissed. 
This correspondence between Sumerian mar 
and hamtu stems and Akkadian present and 
preterite forms occurs regularly in bilingual 
texts as well, in which context can serve as an 
additional basis for comparison. Even 1f there 
is only partial overlap in meaning between a 
Sumerian mart and an Akkadian present tense, 
the compilers accepted without question the 
correspondence between Sumerian and Akka- 
dian forms, and interpreted Sumerian verbal 
forms with tense/aspect distinctions. An 
analogy can be found in Medieval Hebrew, in 
which the participle is used as a present tense, 
resulting in a perfect, present, and future tense 
verbal syatem. If one were to describe Hebrew 
grammar based upon the durative-punctive 
aspect system of Classical Hebrew, the later 
system could not be accommodated. Similarly, 
the paradi of OBGT must be compared with 
Old Babylonian bilingual texts, in which the 
tense/aspeot character of the marü/hamiu is 
clearly established, even if influenced by 
Akkadian. 

Second, a consecutio temporum can be 
demonstrated for Sumerian, as in the use of the 
futurum exactum profix /u/ + hamíu base 
followed by a iad verbal form ın the next 
olauge (Jacobsen, AS 16 77, although excep- 
tions are noted in Forerunners to Udug-hul, 
126). Cf. also examples cited by Jacobsen in 
AS 16 98, such as gaba-r1i-pà-dé gaba-ri m-pad 
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‘he finds the copy, he found the copy’; the 
subject 18 identical for both verbs, but the 
distinction is temporal. A similar example 
occurs in CT 4 8: 11-14: 


*asal-lá-hi igi-n1 im-ma-an-8l a-a-ni den-ki- 

ke, gà mu-un-na-dé-e *marduk 1p-pa-li-fs-su- 

ma a-na a-bi-5u 4d-a 1-5a-ds-8t 

* Asalluhi raised his eyes (Akk.: looked at 
him), calling to his father i 


The pattern of verbs 18 hamju + marú, in 
which the durative marú clause is subordinate 
to the punctive hamiu, although the logical 
subject of both verbs 18 the same. Cf. also 
the examples ın Thomsen, $239, which cannot 
be adequately explained m Blaok's system. 

Sürthiraior lack’s argument that hamiu- 
marû distinctions are intended to identify the 
cause (logical subject) of tho verb is 
partially upon the obligatory association of 
certain profixes with either hamfu or mard. 
The point is based upon a confusion between 
form and meaning, since ga- with hamtu or 
na- with mard are verbal structures with 
specific meanings, but do not themselves rule 
out tense or aspect distinctions in related 
verbal forms. Thus, an infinitive which lacks 
any temporal associations does not preclude 
the existence of preterite or present tense finite 
forms of the same verb. Black’s point, however, 
is that ga- optative profixes are used with a 
hamiu base because the first person orientation 
(or ‘ cause ') is already expressed in ga-, and 
henoe requires no suffix forms to identify the 
subject further. The argument cannot be 
sustained for any other profixes, and there are 
exceptions to the use of ga + hamiw and 
/u/ + hamtu which weaken it further. Cf. the 
following examples : 


Rómer, AOAT 
209/124:8: ga-am-sig-sig-go-en-dé-en 
ibid., 25:14 ga-am-gé-gé-an-dè-en 
PBS V Ti 3-5’ 
(Flood) gs-ba-nr-ib-gi,-g{14] 
(of. Edzard, 
ZA 61 226) gà-ba-ni-ib-gur-ru-dà 
ga-ba-ab-dub-bu 
ZA 61 223 ga-ri-ib-zu-zu 
ge-ba-an-du,,-du, 
UHF 333 ba-da-an-mu,-dè 
506 ù-me-m-hu-lu}h-Iuh-he 
507 [à-me-ni-su-ub-sJu-ub-bé 
Lugale 32 ga-bi-1b-üs-e 


All of these forms represent ga- or à profixes 
+mard, indicating that these profixes are not 
incompatible with marú verbal forms. 
Finally, the use of marú stems to identify 
unambiguously the ‘ cause” (logical subject) 
of the verb ıs questionable, since Sumerian 
scribes often neglected to distinguish between 
Ist, 2nd, or 3rd person singular suffixes, 
ie. -e(n), -e(n), -e, Just as -NE suffix might 
indicate -e(n)de(n) or -ede (1st or 3rd person 
plural). Although the suffixes may have been 
carefully recorded in grammatical texte, the 
distinctions between suffixes are often neglec- 
ted in connected texts, which can lead to 
ambiguity. Moreover, the hamiu form is itself 
not lacking in the means to identify a subject 
or object, if the scribe so intends, nor can 
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Black supply an answer to the difficulty which 
he himself raises, namely, that his system does 
not explain the use of mará forms with an 
unspecified subject/object. Finally, such an 
analysis of hamiu and marú which replaces 
punc-ive/durative with a ‘standard’ and 

seccndary ' construction, distinguished only 
by icentification of the aubject/object, ought 
to b3 supported by extensive reference to 
Sumerian literature. Suoh a conclusion oannot 
be inferred from grammatical texts, in which 
verbal forms are often artificially constructed 
to conform to patterns, nor can the logical 
subject of a verb in a paradigm be established, 
since it has neither subject nor object. 

The following text was kindly corrected by 
M. Civil, and offers another unduphoated 
fragment of an Old Babylonian grammatical 
paradigm; the Akkadian column on the right 
is ertirely mussing, except for two broken 
extracts on the left edge. The tablet was 
brought to my attention by Mr. Christopher 
Walker, and 18 published here with permission 
of ths Trustees of the British Museum : 


UIT UM ie gee Re em es ] 
2. [hlé-e-nfe- O E VERET ] 
8. [h]é-e-neBh- .............. ..,,..,,, ] 
4. hz-ba-ra-x -[. .. ...............,.,.. ] 
5. [hju-mu-un-[x] x [. ..... ...., eee ] 
6. hu-mu-un-dé*". -[zéT-en" [ oh ads .] 
7. ha-mu-na- ab -bé-"en'[. .. .....,.,. ] 
8. [hju-mu-un-ng-aáb -dfug"  .......... ] 
9. h[u]-mu-un-ne--[x]-e' [ ............ X 


bottom: [...] x 47 x'[ 








"jm '-mu-Bi-in-d[ug, 


3 

4, []m-me-#i-dfu,, .... ............... 
5. [-]m-ma-re-an-d(u .. ..... ....... s 
6. [-]m-ma-ra-d[u,, 

7. [1]-mu-e-hi-in-djuj, . ..... ....... 
8. [1jm-mu-e-8i [du .. . .. ....... ... 
9. -9m-mw-e^ne دأ‎ .................,,.. 
0. [zm]-mu-e-nfe- 

1. Bm-mu- e ممع ]دأ‎ cece cece cece tees 
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1. x [z]- z-Eu!-nu-2[i] 
[9 k]u'-nu-58i 








M. J. GELLER 


0. R. GURNEY: The Middle Babylonian 
legal and economic texts from Ur. 
[vi], 203 pp., 4 pp., figs. London: 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 
1983. 


The book under review bere contains com- 
plete editions of all the Middle Babylonian 
texts previously published in copy in UET VII 
(1976) (see my review, JAOS, 98, 1978, 408 f.). 
In addition, a few hitherto unpublished texts 
have been inserted at the end. The book begins 
with a general introduction in which different 
matters, such as the composition of the archive 
(pp. 1-3), the contents and the nature of the 
legal documents (pp. 3-10) and the problem of 
the river ordeal (pp. 10-12) are discussed. 
Added to this section are lists of dates to be 
found in the records (pp. 13-14) and prices paid 
for the various commodities (pp. 14-18). 

The texta are discussed in the same order as 
that followed in VET VII. Each transhtera- 
tion is preceded by a discussion section, which 
refers to the past history of the (legal) docu- 
ment, its character, and possible parallels. A 
comprehensive commentary follows the trans- 
literation and the translation. Texts published 
in other volumes are sometimes given in trans- 
literation and translation 1f their contents help 
to elucidate the texts m UET VII. Thus we 
find a discussion of UET V, 259 on pp. 177 f.; 
BE XIV, 110 is added as an annexe to text 
15 on pp. 184 f. 

The book is well written and its dooumenta- 
tion 18 exemplary. Since most of what can be 
said about the texts can be found in the present 
book or in the various reviews, I will limit 
myself to a few remarks. First, there is the 
proper of the ordeal. Despite Gurney’s 

etailed discussion (pp. 10-12), we are still ın 
doubt about the background of texts no. 11 
and 73 and their rather peculiar headings. I 
will quote these headings in full. 

UET VH, 11, 4-a & ddam-ki-na !a-8-bu fa 
a-be-3a-lim-[ma] Sdinu ğa P4igkur-mu-urh 
‘gir.nita-ku t-di-nu, ‘Ha and Damkina, who 
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dwell in Api&al (??) [following a suggestion of 
F. Wiggerman]. Judgement which Adad-Suma- 
usur, the viceroy, judged ’. 

UET V, 259, 1[d]é-a ù ddam-Mi-na] *[a]-£i-bu 
$a a-be-da-lim-ma ?[d]i-mu ša USkur-mu-urh 
‘gir.nita-ku’-nu i-di-nu (see above). 

CBS 4579 1 ldigna kul-l[a (tentatively to be 
read kul-l[a-as-sa]?) ] *di-nu 4a §a-ga-ra-ak- 
[ti-&urya& ] *gir.níta-Eu-nu 1-di-[nu], ' Tigris... 
Judgement which Sagaraktiuryal, the vice- 
roy, judged ’. 

These headings have several ınterestmg 
peculiarities, (a) a divine power associated with 
terrestrial waters 1s invoked at the beginning, 
and (b) the judgement 1s made by the king, 
who is identified by a special title, fakkanakku. 
(See p. 54 to obv. 4. The title does not seem to 
have religious connotations.) Moreover, each 
record contains two possible outcomes of the 
ordeal, which suggests for dinu a meaning 
broader than ‘ verdict”. It may be possible to 
connect these three headings with & passage in 
a kudurru of Melisipak, BBSt. 3, V : 7-28. (See 
also IV:36-V:4. Compare lines 12-18: 
144i Pdenlil.sum- mu" dumu.a.m ga PÉek- 
da-ri-1 “tup-pa a-na hur-Ja-an 15a-na "™bara- 
dumuk! 1L [t}t-ra-d5-fu-um-ma 1i na! jur - 
&-an i-na "T? bára-dumu !5Pdgmar.utu-nl.gub- 
urù iz-kam-ma, ‘ With Ilhl-nadin-Éumi son of 
Abu-dart he wrote for him a tablet for the 
ordeal at Parak-märi and in the ordeal in 
Parak-m&ri Marduk-kudurri-ugur was cleared ’. 
(The text has been discussed by T. S. Frymer- 
Kensky, The judicial ordeal in the Ancient Near 
East, 1977, 378 f. For UET VII, 11, geo ibid., 
386 ff.) 

From this passage we learn that in the case 
of a judgement by ordeal the king wrote & 
tablet exphoitly referring to this ordeal. Un- 
fortunately, the contents of this tablet are 
obscure. One would, however, e t instruc- 
tions for the priest(s) monitoring the ceremony 
and some sort of description of the offence. 
With all due caution I would like to regard 
UET VII 11, UET V 9 and CBS 4570 as 
examples of the kind of tablet mentioned in 
BBSt. 3. Not only is the king attested as the 
judge in every case, but also do we find m these 
three texts the royal instructions to be expec- 
ted on the tablet referred to in BBSt. 3. 

As to the other texts, I can only add a few 
suggestions. 

l obv. 7, ki ..., preferably to be translated 
as direct Bpeeoh ; 20, commentary, see no. 22 
obv. 6’. 

2 obv. 18-19, perhaps 18i-[n]a Au] 1Pd[utu- 
kjar-ir t-ki-im-ma ; ın that case, read [id-bu-bu] 
at the end of line 20. 

3 obv. 5, perhaps Pi-na-qa-I[1]-tuk-me; 
rev. 7, i-na umi u,l4 kam is probably an 
error for ina u,.14.kam. 

7 obv. 3’, read in PBS 11/2, 89:10’ i-na 
qi-ib'/bit' PN. In line 4’ of no. 7 one can also 
read s[k-Ia-£fu] (cf. 15 obv. 4, 16 obv. 9’ f., ete.) 
or 1[d-di-na-a5-&u] (of. 40 obv. 18 £.). 


l'The text is to be published by J. A. 
Brinkman in a forthcoming volume o? MSKH. 
I thank both Professor Brinkman and Pro- 
fessor Sjoberg for their permission to quote this 
text. 
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10 obv. 7, i-na qa-t[t-F}é-[n]e [1]s-bat!-ma. 

13 obv. 3’, Pbag-qa-ii. 

14 obv. 7, ibly Pmud-[fd]-lim; rev. 7’, 
ka-dás-man-sah. 

15 rev. 6, the copy has áb.gal-ka*. 

16 obv. 2’, possible re-e’-]i. 

19 obv. 2, Pdutu-kar-ir; obv. 5, probably 
im- (hu)-ru-nim-ma. 

20 obv. 13, the copy has ig-be. 

21/22, note that of the two versions of the 
contract no. 22 bears the finger nail marks 

24 obv. 4, the traces suggest [i]t-[t]i. 

25 rev. 12, CAD Q 127b, 2 reads t-q[ar-ra-ru], 
and see the parallels there cited. 

27 obv. 18, also possible 18 [t-pag-ga-ru ki-i 
ri-kil-t& lugal i] p-pu-[4u-du], cf. no. 25 rev. 7 £ 

36 obv. 4, copy: 1a-a}-nu-um-ma, compare 
EA 9:34; A’ for AH 18 attested in BE 15, 
188 I: 25’ and II : 12’. 

38 obv. 9, CAD 8 323a reads at-ask'-t1-5u 
(collation J. A. Brinkman). 

42 obv. 1 f. Pd30-bür-ra is to be read Sin- 
ippeërs according to Borger, AfO 23, 1970, 23a 
and 26a; obv. 9f. (and 5f.), possibly ki 
40GILI[ ]...s[m-bur]. 

44 obv. 3, end, perhaps . . .i-na qa-t]i-Fü-nu. 

49 obv. 6, copy: +t-ta-DI-il-ma and possibly 
of. CT 61, 81:1-2, 6(G) Be bin gal i-na 
i-DI-il-ti. 

56 rev. 15, probably i£-]ta-di-nu] (cf. obv. 3). 

72 obv. 12, despite the laok of -ma in line 11 
probably [a-n]a Pkab-i[1]. 

73 obv. 11, abüku with animals 18 also 
attested in Peiser 96 : 6. 

Unfortunately, the volume shows a con- 
siderable number of printing errors; compare 
the following selection. Mistakes in aocente 
and index numbers: kara! (2 obv, 1 and elge- 
where) -&! (rev. 19); -úl (29 obv. 7); 
ùi (31 rev. 7 and 33 rev. 3); bur! (42 obv. 
1f); thqu-el (48 obv. 14£); th-bu-f{u! 
(47 obv. 8). Omussions occur for example in 
Pgum-in !-du.gur (1 obv. 19), Pd30-el-ri-man-ni 
(8 obv. 9) and da! &-iz-bi (50 obv. 7^). 

These, however, are only minor points. 
Professor Gurney 18 to be thanked for an exem- 
plary edition, which will be used for many 
years to come. 

W. H. VAN SOLDT 


MARKHAM J. GELLER: Forerunners to 
Udug-hul: Sumerian exorcistic incan- 
tations. [vii], 172 pp. 20 plates. 
(Freiburger altorientalische Studien, 
Bd. 12.) Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1985. DM 56. 


This book contains an edition of the mainly 
Old Babylonian Sumerian texts which appear 
to be forerunners to tablets 111-7111 of the 
Udug-hul series, also known as Utukkü 
lemnütu ‘evil spirits’. This series of mcanta- 
tions is well known from R. Campbell Thomp- 
son's editions now somewhat outdated—of 
the late Assyrian and Babylonian bilingual 
sources. Some of the tablets presented here 
have previously been used by A. Falkenstein, 
Die Hauptiypen der sumerischen Beschworung 
(Leipzig, 1931) on the basis of photographs. 
This edition is based on a very careful study of 
the original tablete, with new copies and colla- 
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tions of previously published tablets, some of 
which have been jomed, as well as copies of new 
tablets. The book 18 to be seen as a first step 
towards a most welcome complete re-edition of 
the whole Udug-hul series. 

Apart from transliterations, translations 
and commentary, the book includes two 
chapters which point forward toward the study 
of the interesting problems regarding the rela- 
tions between the forerunners—which, as the 
author states, are not just ‘ forerunners’, but 
genuine Sumerian compositions to be evaluated 
on their own terms—and the late ‘ canonical ’ 
series, namely, one on grammatical variants, 
and one on the role of Asarlulu, the incantation 
god traditionally identified with Marduk. 

The author justly rejects the theory that 
Ku'ar, Asarluhi's city, was the home of the 
non-Sumerian incantations (p. 13)—although 
there exists one text which clearly tells that 
there were non-Sumerian speakers in Ku'ar 
(ISET I, 120/178, Ni 9605, rev. 8): ku,-&-akl- 
gun eme-gi, nu-me-en-na, ‘like (one from) 
Kuara, you are a non-Sumerian (speaker) ’. 

He further challenges the prevailing opimon 
that Asarluhi and Marduk were identical gods 
in the Old Babylonian period. He seeks to find 
some special characteristics of Asarluhi m 
the Old Babylonian period 1n that in the fore- 
runners, the incantation priest identifles his 
own role with that of Asarluhi, whereas in ‘ the 
late Series the incantation priest claims to be 
the representative of Enki, Damgalnunna, and 
Asarluhi” (p. 14). The argument is mainly 
based on 1. 60, where the late text has gá-e 
lá kin-gi,-a ¢asal-ld-hi-me-en, ' I am Asarluhi’s 
messenger’, whereas the forerunner in M. 
Geller’s reconstruction reads: [gá-e Iû(?) 
dagjal-li-hi-me-en, '[I am the man of{??)] 
Asalluhi' (of. pp. 14, 23, 90-91). One may 
question this reconstruction, but it seems 
reasonable in view of the spacing in A II 25 
(pl. 1), and the parallel hne 160: lú “asal’. 
lá-hi dumu eridu*!-ga mo-en, which he trans- 
lates *I am the man (of) Asalluhi, son of 
Endu ' (p. 28-29, cf. p. 95). As further mdica- 
tions of Asarluhi’s subordinate role he quotes 
some occasions where Asarluhi’s name is 
included in the late texts, but not in the fore- 
runners, namely, ll. 4-6, 36-37, and 102. (In 
1. 6, the reconstruotion given on p. 20, on the 
basis of 1. 39, is to be bol to the one given 
on p. 14.) These examples are very strong 
reminders of the fact that one should never 
treat Mesopotamien religion as a statio system. 
However, I am not fully convinced that one 
should go so far as to assume that, apart from 
the meantations texts, Asarluh: was not asso- 
ciated with incantations at all m the Old 
Babylonian period. The collection of the 
Sumerian Temple Hymns (p. 13) is so laconic 
that ıt 18 difficult to use as evidence at all. As 
to the hymn UET VI/1 69, I actually take rev. 
1: tugtu, mu-e-RU-eë, as a reference to his 
incantations. (I dare not translate this line. 
An interesting feature in this text is the men- 
tion of the ordeal river, and the phraseology 
which links it together with the Nungal hymn.) 

The forerunners give evidence that incanta- 
tions were compiled m the Old Babylonian 
period, but not in the fixed order known from 
the ‘ canonical ’ series. This poses some prob- 
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lems as to the editorial technique of presenting 
the sources, The system chosen here is an arbi- 
hc sig na which as far as possible follows 
the later Udug-hul series. The line counting 18 
a mere artificial device, running from 1 to 883, 
irrespective of lacunae and such parallels as can 
be used to fill m gaps (e.g. after 1. 12). With a 
few exceptions such parallels are cited in the 
commentary only. e could have chosen a 
system in which the line counting had taken 
account of gaps, and which had done more 
justice to the tablets by indicating those cases 
in which & new incantation starts ın a lacuna 
covered by & parallel quoted in the commen- 
tary. Such a system would have been easier to 
work with in the case of the discovery of new 
duplicates. However, the system used here 1s 
perfectly suitable for its purpose, and has the 
great advantage of making references to 
individual lines easy. 

The incantations leave the reader with 
the most versatile and complex problems. 
Who are the priests, what kind of spirits do 
we encounter here, and in which situation 
were the texts used ? There can hardly be any 
doubt that in some cases the texts are to be 
read as literary creations rather than as text- 
books for rituals performed in real life. From 
live situations we recognize an expert incan- 
tation priest who entered the house of a sick 
man, investigated his disease, and expelled 
the spirits mainly by means of verbal art, 
referrmg to the. gods who assisted him. He 
also used magical tools, such as a wand, and 
water, but he could also make noise or beat 
the sick man’s cheek, etc. However, with line 
158 starts a sequence which I understand as 
intended for a man who travels alone at night. 
(In 1. 176: ?utu nu gub, I translate ‘ Utu did 
not stand ', scl. in the sky (an-na), 1.6. it was 
dark.) This man is probably to utter the incan- 
tation himself. 

It is characteristic of the spirits that the 
come from the desert, or from the underworld. 
They can represent diseases, but they can 
also appear in the shape of the wind or possibly 
as hail (ll. 253-42). There is some evidence 
that they may be spirits of human beings 
whose lives have not been fulfilled, or who have 
not been properly buried. They have no body, 
and no name, and they are unable to respond 
to human relations. 

In I. 296 we find a rather sophisticated 
example of a literary quotation from the myth 
‘Inanna’s Descent to the Nether World’. 
M. Geller, undoubtedly correctly, interprets 
the spirits as analogous to the goddeas herself 
returning to hfe, and dangerous to mankind 
because she had to provide a substitute for 
herself to the underworld. I know of two other 
cases in Sumerian literature where the goddess 
Inanna is associated with demons. First the 
myth ' Inanna and Shukalletuda ’, where she 
harasses the city by means of storm winds and 
spirits entering through the windows (ll. 186 
and 198: ab-ba šú-šú ınım-kûr dug,-dug, ad 
gi,-gi,) (ISET II, 10, Ni 9721, rev. T. 36, 48). 
Secondly, the hymn 'Inanne-Ninegalla ', 
where, if I understand the text correctly, 
Inanna is herself possessed by the evil spuite. 
(BE 31.12 rev. 11: dmgir gıdım ab-b[a-3ú]-šú 
ka-zu (ma)-ra-nrin-ku,-ku,-dè-en, var. SEM 
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87 rev. 1: [dingir gidim ab-ba-šú]-šú ma-ra- 
ku,-k[u,-...], ‘god, you let the abašušu- 
spirits enter your mouth '.) 

The book under review 18 the first step 
toward an up-to-date edition of the Sumerian 
and bilin, incantation series, and wo are 
grateful to the author for this excellent piece 
of scholarship, and look forward to seemg its 
continuation. 

BENDT ALSTER 


tBricas Bucuanan: Catalogue of 
anctent Near Eastern seals in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Vol. u: The 


prehistoric stamp seals Edited by 
P. R. S. Moorey. xx, [43], 16 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984. £90. 


Buchanan, to whom is owed the well-known 
and much-used oylinder-seal volume of this 
set, was actively working on a full publication 
of the stamp seals when he died in 1976. He 
had completed a rough firat draft of the 
entries for each object, but these were not 
ready for printing, nor had he begun to compile 
the introductory sections for each group. 
Fortunately P. R. S. Moorey of the regular staff 
of the Ashmolean was able and willing to assist 
in the completion of the MS, and full acknow- 
ledgements must be made to him for his careful, 
painstaking work which has resulted in an im- 
pra publication as near as could be hoped 
or to what ite author might have achieved 
had he lived long enough. 

The major regret about this volume is that 
it does not embrace the 1200 (out of the total 
of more than 1300) that Buchanan aimed to 
inolude in his volume, but only the 246 pre- 
historic. The reasons are partly financial (the 
photography in this volume was paid for by a 
subvention from the author’s family), partly 
to get the best prepared portion out without 
excessive delay. Moorey plans to proceed next 
to the about 500 stamp seals of the first millen- 
nium, and for the present the ‘ Anatolian 
(“ Hittite”) ', about 150 in number, and 
Sasanian will not be proceeded with, while the 

tian button seals will be left for eventual 
pu lication with other Egyptian seals. The 
ecisions over the last two groups are entirely 
understandable, but the reviewer regrets the 
plan not to include the ‘Anatolian 
(“ Hittite”) ’. It ıs said that they are already 
Pes and require knowledge of Hittite 
ieroglyphs. But Hogarth's Hittite seals of 
1920 is rare even 1n libraries, and expertise in 
Luwian can be obtained. In any case Hogarth’s 
treatment is in need of substantial betterment, 
and a gap is left in the development of ancient 
Near Eastern seals if these ‘ Hittite’ are left 
out. 

The term ‘prehistorio’ is of course am- 
biguous. History begins in Sumer early in the 
third millennium 8.0., but somewhat later in 
other regions of the ancient Near East. As 
used in this work the term covers stamps from 
the earliest to about the beginning of the third 
millennium, but as a matter of convenience all 
third millennium from southern Mesopotamia 
and Susiana and also the few of Gulf and Indus 
Valley type are included. The Ashmolean 
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collection 18 a relatively large one in that 
museums generally have not systematically 
collected them, as they have cylinder seals. 
However, the variety and quality in this 
volume must be pronounced ordinary. The 
Borowski collection (at present in Toronto), 
though smaller (of 817 ancient Near Eastern 
stamp seals) has both greater variety of types 
and much more choice and outstanding pieces. 
Of the 246, only the 49 stamp seals and 13 
impressions from Brak (the only :mpressions in 
the volume) have a provenance, though no 
very real stratification. The rest have no 
pedigree except occasionally the places where 
they were bought. The vast majority are 
Anatolian, Syrian or Mesopotamian. Very few 
indeed are certainly and distinctively Iranian, 
though in many periods Anatolian and western 
Iranian cannot be distinguished. 

The classification used 18 basically that deve- 
loped by the author m two articles, in JAOS, 
87, 1967, 266 ff. and 525 ff. A chronology based 
on excavated and stratified examples supplies 
the following groups: (1) ‘ the earliest ' (Amuq 
À and B, Hassuna and Yarım Tepe), which are 
linear patterns, and from the sixth millen- 
nium; (11) ‘later prehistoric’ of Syria, north 
Mesopotamia and west Iran (mainly based on 
Gawra) being typically depictions of animals, 
especially horned quadrupeds, and the gable 
beng a dominant shape, over the fifth and 
fourth millennia; (iii) ‘late prehistoric’ from 
southern Mesopotamia and Susiana, mostly 
' Jemdet Nasr ' drilled style, from the end of 
the fourth and the beginning of the third 
millennia. 

This classification 18 tidy, but perhaps over- 
schematic. The linear designs of ‘ the earliest ' 
are also found in later periods, but need not be 
survivals of old seals. As the editor notes on 
p. 2, they may easily be more recent examples 
of old designs. A study of shapes, for which the 
author in the Preface supplies a proposed 
terminology, may be used to settle this matter. 
The evidence of sealings 18 also to be taken with 
caution, especially in the prehistoric periods. 
No doubt the seals of high officials predomi- 
nate, and these may have been of limited 
stylistic range when compared with the tota- 
hty of then currently owned seals. In the case 
of firs& millennium Mesopotamia one looks in 
vain among impressions on tablets for the 
ubiquitous faience types. However, until there 
18 much more stratified evidence and much 
more study has taken place, Buchanan’s 
scheme must remain the basis of future work. 
The present Catalogue is a big advance. Each 
object is shown from top or side and its ım- 
pression, in photographs at actual size, and 
the descriptions and introductory sections are 
much better documented than in the Ashmo- 
lean cylinder seal catalogue. Of course odd 
omissions can always be noted. On p. 1 the 
Yarım Tepe seals given ın Sumer, 32, 1976, 
pl. XV, 1-3, are not listed with the others from 
the mte, and throughout there 18 almost no 
attempt to list closely comparable pieces in 
other collections. Use of the volume would 
have been helped by the addition of running 
headings on the plates. The author had 
consulted geologists about the stones, but it 1s 
not known exactly which persons nor the 
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extent to which they are responsible for the 
identafications given in Buchanan’s MS. Thus, 
unfortunately, these identifications cannot be 
used as scientifically established. 

W. Q. LAMBERT 


MicHagL Newron: The concept of 
purity at Qumran and in the letters of 
Paul. (Society for New Testament 
Studies. Monograph Series, 53.) ix, 
171 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1985. 


The influence of anthropology 18 causing 
Biblical scholars to look afresh at the laws for 
cleanness, which, 1f considered at all, were 
often rded only as the primitive foi for 
jewels of moral and spiritual progress. Jacob 
Neusner, Mary Douglas and others have shown 
how zhe laws of physical purity contribute to a 
comnunity’s identity and its harmony with 
the order it perceives in creation. Michael 
Newton follows on from this positive approach 
and applies 15 to the Qumran sect (taken to be 
Essenes) and the early Christians as represen- 
ted ty Paul. 

For Qumran he examines the terminology of 
purity and rules of admission and discipline. 
He finds here no distinction of ' ritual’ and 
‘moral’ requrements. The preoccupation 
with purity arises from the belief that the 
Qumran community has replaced the Jerusa- 
lem Temple as the bearer of the divine 
Presence. The members must therefore adopt 
the ssvere standards of the priests ministering 
in the innermost sanctuary. 

For Paul also Newton sees a transference of 
concepts from the Temple to the new commu- 
nity: the divine Presence now resides in the 
gathering of those who are in Christ. The 
behevers serve as priests and also present them- 
selves as offerings. Again, therefore, there must 
be strict conditions to preserve a fitting stan- 
dard of purity in harmony with the holy 
Presence. In the continuing life of the church, 
questions of purity arose over table-fellowship 
and food, sex and marriage, the veiling of 
women at worship, contact with corpses, 
'mixing' with unbelievers. In some respects, 
as with the food laws, Paul is opposed to 
Jewish tradition, while in others, as with 
sexusl morality, he expresses himself in keep- 
ing with that tradition. 

Concern with purity is not found to be as 
central for him as it 18 for Qumran, and he 
would have his scattered communities relate 
more positively to non-believers. Entry to the 
community is by faith, which, however, is to 
result in a life that can be described in terms of 
purity. At Qumran entrance itself is dominated 
by requirements of purity. Life there 18 syste- 
matically conformed. to the theory of priestly 
holinsss with detailed prescriptions. Such a 
system is not found in Paul, but it 18 neverthe- 
less concluded that ‘the concept of purity 
plays & significant part in the elucidation of 
his thought’. 

Newton's book 18 clear and orderly, and he 
has certamly found an interesting angle from 
which to look at the two communities. He is 
quite right m suggesting that much scholarship 
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has underestimated the significance of purity 
laws and that something can be gained by 
using the insights of anthropology. Once again 
we are brought back to the body and the com- 
munity, the trees on which the fruits of the 
spirit must grow. This was an enquiry worth 
pursuing. Yet in the end we have to differen- 
tiate clearly within purity. To use a concept 
is one thing, to make it a law 1s another. The 
conflicts between Jesus and his scrupulous 
opponents herald a radical departure which 
Paul continues. We shall still need terms to 
distinguish the purity of the good Samaritan 
from that of the priest and the Levite who, 
for purity’s sake, gave a wide berth to the 
battered body. 
J. H. EATON 


YITZHAK AvisHuR: Stylistic studies of 
word-pairs in Biblical and Ancient 
Sematic literatures. (Alter Orient und 
Altes Testament, Bd. 210.) xii, 
804 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon und 
Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1984. 


The analysis of ancient Semitic literature 
proceeds erratically through a minefield of 

hilology and theology. Though now more or 
ess firmly established, the application of con- 
ventional techniques of hterary criticism waa 
alow and arduous, culminating in the admission 
that scripture was also patient of standard and 
secular operations. Yitzhaq Avishur’s com- 
pendious monograph illustrates nicely what 
can be done with one particular feature lon; 
since recognized but never subjected to suo 
sorutiny as here. His theme 18 lexical colloca- 
tion, its incidence m Biblical Hebrew, and the 
problems of calque, adaptation and poly- 
pus in cognate literatures. In the course of 

is investigation a good deal of hitherto 
impressionistio treatment is replaced by sound 
statistical date. 

After an introduotion dealing with pre- 
vious scholarship and with his sourcee, there 
follows an intricate diseussion of modalities 
(pp. 53-338), collation of the data between 
Hebrew, Phoemcian, Aramaio, Ugaritio, and 
Akkadian (pp. 339-633), and the application of 
these to problems of textual transmission 
(pp. 634—730). Of the sumplistio equivalence 
formulaic == oral composition, Avishur dis- 
poses deftly (pp. 26-32), as also of the viciously 
circular logic involved in interpreting Ugaritic 
via Hebrew and Hebrew via Ugantio 
(pp. 32-43; here notice might have been 
teken of de Moor and Van der Lugt, BO, 31, 
1974, 3-26). Now, words may be paired in 
many different contexte (e.g. parallelism, 
construct, and hendiadys) and for many 
different reasons (e.g. sound, shape, and 
significance), Even the initial ascertainment 
of these demands a most vigilant perusal of 
the literature, and a synoptic view of Avishur’s 
harvest is avauable in the indices (pp. 753-86). 
Their structural (= Tkiotorioal/ postio) function 
18 for the most part persuasively argued, with 
the possible exception of the stanzaic/strophio 
evidence, which is anyway elusive (pp. 78-90; 
add to this the studies of de Moor, Margalit, 
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and Pardee, apud ‘ Metra Ugaritica’, BSOAS 
XLVI, 2, 1983, nn. 2, 9, 14, 15). We are here of 
course confronted with a general linguistic 
(not just literary) phenomenon, namely, that 
the use of words invokes not merely themselves 
but also their opposites, not only their denota- 
tion but also their connotations. In other 
words, ‘ parallelism’ covers a multitude of 
heterogeneous data, semantic and syntactic, 
but also, and significantly, phonetic, and that 
is the very stuff of poetry and Kunstprosa. 
There 18 probably a point beyond which calcu- 
lation of these data 18 either tautological or 
unproductive. Suoh anoillary aids as rhyme, 
accentual or quantitative metre, even refrain, 
are seldom available in sufficiency, so that the 
material investigated here 18 crucial to the 
detection of pattern. Its distribution and, 
indeed, frequency, will be contingent upon 

enre; it 18 acknowledged that among the 

nguages here treated, maic and Phoeni- 
cian, especially the latter, exhibit a different 
register from the others. It may also be 
recalled that the Biblical corpus 1s itself com- 
paratively limited, and Ugaritio in its fragmen- 
tary state even more go. 

All this might suggest that efforts to distin- 
gush between diffusion and polygeneais on the 
basis of distribution can have but qualified 
success. By means of a neat process of elimina- 
tion (pp. 523-606) Avishur 18 able to isolate 
perennial pairs and even to indicate which of 
these exhibit inter-linguistio transfer (what 
he calls ‘ literary affinity °). But the next step: 
to decide the direction of transfer, must be 
fraught with hazard. While, for example, there 
is & kind of seduotive logic in the argument for 
a Phoenician origin of the expression tht 
(h)#mé : bhym (447-8), 1t& documentation seems 
to me too adventitious to inspire confidence. 
On the other hand, this catalogue raisonné 
of word-pairs, the fruit of enormous industry 
and icacity, will put every Semutist in 
debt to its author. It represents lexicography 
m the most sophisticated sense of that art, 
by granting primacy to the contextual function 
of words. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


M. M. Sanex. The Arabic Materia 
medica of Dioscomndes. [xv], 229 pp. 
Québec: Éditions du Sphinx, 1983. 


Dioscorides is one of the great names in the 
history of medicine. Romantic history has 
attached him to Anthony and Cleopatra, but 
the popularity of his Materia medtca, amongst 
the Arabs as well as in Europe, owes nothing 
to adventitious circumstance, but rests on the 
merits of the work itself. These have been 
recognized by scholarship and ın particular the 
six volume work by Dubler and Teres and the 
important study by Grube, in his ‘ Materialen 
zum Dioskurides Arabicus ’ have set a standard 
against which other investigations of Diosco- 
rides must be measured. 

In the book under review, M. M. Sadek 
appears to accept this challenge. He writes in 
his Prologue, ‘ I have tried m this work to focus 
on various aspects of Islamic history, science, 
art, and languages especially as these applied to 
an area frequently overlooked by researchers— 
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that of the Transoxiana region’. As a state. 
ment of mtent this is admirable, but it is 
difficult to see how it is thought to be carried 
through. The book contains a selection of the 
attractive and valuable illustrations that are 
a feature of the Dioscorides manuscripts and a 
53-page concordance of names taken from two 
Greek and one Arabic manuscript, and 
attached to their English versions as given by 
Goodyer in The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides. 
A number of observations are added to the 
illustrations, but before it can be accepted 
that they, or the work as a whole, illumine 
areas ' frequently overlooked ' by scholarship, 
the author's own academic credentials have to 
be examined. 

It 18 obvious that in such a field any new 
contribution must base itself on an aocurate 
handhng of the text. Here Sadek 18 to be 
thanked for allowing his readers to make their 
own judgemente from the photographs of the 
manusoripts that he adds to his transcriptions 
and translations, The results of a check, how- 
ever, are depressing, as can be seen, by way of 
example, in the introduction to the Leiden 
manuscript (pp. 24-25). Printers may perhaps 
be blamed for the break in what they have 
assumed to be the title, between J sa and pll 
(24.4) for a>) in place of رحمة‎ (24.11), for the 
otiose full-stop at the end of 24.16 and for the 
madda replacing hamza in 25.18. But this 
covers only a small group of errors. Others 
can be seen in the following table: 


MS Sadek 
24.3 (& 25.16) 
ديسةور يدوس دياسقور یدوس‎ 
24.13 
(EL عكسات‎ cU Sil 
من بين‎ 
24.14 
يكون تكون‎ 
24.15 
le من شر وقها وغر و‎ (f) و نحصل‎ — 
الايام اليالى‎ als 
24.17 
إيضا بضياء‎ 
24.18 
ترق بشرق‎ 
24.21 
24.22 
الاشرار‎ Co» E [ 
24.23 
28.1 
بدوام‎ en 
25.3 
Ogee 24 
25.4.5 
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26.6 
Je 09 جل‎ 

25.1 
pu pel 

25.8 
be der 

25.17 
lasts sl اوتارها‎ 
عن‎ o* 


On page 26 where the colophon of this manu- 
script is transcribed, mistakes are made both 
in the title of the book itself and in the name 
of the translator: 


MS‏ انقضت JUL‏ السابعة من كتاب اخشائش 
لدياسقور يدوس وتم بها الكتاب باسره 

Sadek‏ انقضت المقالة السابعة من كتاب 
ديسةو ردوس e‏ بها الكتاب بامره 

MS‏ المسين بن أبرهيم بن الحسين بن خرضيد 

Sadek‏ الحسين بن ابراهين بن خرشيد 


Names are of the first importance to students 
of this field, but even those with which Sadek 
can be shown to be familiar (cf. p. 3) are dis- 
torted in his Arabic (p. 43): 


MS Sadek 
الطاره طبى الطارنطينى‎ 
فطر ونیبوس فطر ونیوس‎ 
ile الو‎ uia 
فيرذوطرس ذيوذوطوس‎ 


The translations are equally erratic. A 
scholar who claims ‘the obvious linguistic 
advantage’ of having Arabic as his mother 
tongus should not translate المقالة الخامسة‎ (p.47) 
as ‘ the five maqalat'. ‘ By His power I seek 
help’ (p. 36) 18 not the same as ‘I seek His 
help’. God is not the ‘Lord of the two 
Worlcs' (p. 29) but of the worlds (Qur’än 
1:1). The Arabic gives: ‘He created 
disease, mediome, wholesomeness and cure’, 
whereas the translation inserts a theological 
twist by claiming (p. 36): ‘ Where there were 
diseases he ' (sic) ° introduced also the medicme 
to eure them’. Sadek mistranslates (p. 29), 
‘The Arabic (translation) had fallen into 
disuse, but it was wanted in Persian’ as ‘ the 
Arabı» has fallen into disuse and Persian has 
become the most desirable language’ (p. 29) 
and tien comments on this (p. 59/204) that 
Arabic (itself) was falling mto disuse The fact 
that there 1s a measure of truth in the state- 
ment does not excuse linguistic misrepresen- 
tation. 

G. A. Henty once listed the qualities of the 
ideal war correspondent and then remarked 
that tais paragon had never existed. The same 
18 true of the ideal editor and translator. The 
lapse of concentration and the moment of 
blhndress are always there to testify against us. 
But at least the task must be taken seriously 
and before any proper assessment can be made 
of the real contributions of Islamic orvilization, 
interpretative scholarship must be able to rely 
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on its textual basis. Sadek himself promises 
an edition and translation of Dioscorides in 
‘the near future’. Obviously he has know- 
ledge and skill to contribute to this field. But 
a far harsher academic discipline is needed 
before we can hope for something that can 
allow the present work to rest forgotten. 
M. O. LYONS 


Fer KLEIN-FRANKE : latromathema- 
tics in Islam: a study on Yühanna Ibn 
ag-Salt’s book on astrological medicine, 
edited for the first time. (Texte und 
Studien zur Orientalistik, Bd. 3.) 
161 pp., Hildesheim, Zurich and New 
York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1984. 
DM 24.80. 


Never in the history of medicine properly so- 
called has there been & period free of what is 
known as ‘ fringe medioine”, , which has at one 
time or other been condemned as quackery. 
One finds oneself in an immense folkloric 
jungle, extending from the most primitive 
forms of magic to the pseudo-sophisticated 
cults of the present day. 

The Greeks, for all their intellectual genius, 
were not able to extricate themselves entirely 
from the stranglehold of ancient magic. The 
priest-phyaician of the pre- pe aaa era 
lived exclusively on the votive offerings which 
the sick brought mto the temple. After the 
separation, by Hippocrates, of medicine as a 
liberal profession from priest-craft, there 
appea writers like  Oribasius,  Aeties, 
Alexander of Tralles, and Paul of Aegina, 
who contented themselves in t measure 
with compilation. They tried to rationalize 
medicine but they nevertheless left a legacy of 
unnatural union Between medicine proper and 
the popular studies of astrology 

In his excellent introduction, the author 
deals fully with the Muslme’ approach to 
astrology-—a subject which, according to 
Islam, should be avoided. The Prophet forbade 
the Mushms to associate themselves with 
astrologers and rebuked those who put their 
trust in birds and omens. Yet, 1n Bpite of such 
restrictions and warnings, & predilection for 
the mysterious led the Muslims to cultivate 
with front assiduity the art of astrology whioh 
went hand in hand with the respectable science 
of astronomy. The Caliphs regarded astrology 
with some favour; then with the infiltration of 
Mithraio, Gnostic, Neo-Platonio, and other 
outside religions and philosophies, astrology in 
the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. flourished in 
Hermitio books, and later thrived on the gross 
superstitions of that period. Indeed, in no 
period of medical history has the influence of 
astrology been than the Middle Ages. 
That medicme did not wholly escape infection 
from that quarter a oursory glance at the 
profusion “à astrological material in most 
Arabic medical treatises will testify. But, 
happily, astrology did not make inroads into 
the medicine of Avicenna or Maimonides. 
Although both were court-physicians, neither 
introduced astrology into his work, nor even 
countenanced it. Both were aware of the 
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ancient and im fantasies of astrology as 
distinct from s rational approach of Hippo- 
crates to the subject of meteorology. The 
charlatans and quacks who mushroomed in the 
cities were publicly ridiculed for their incompe- 
tent and foppish way of life. 

The author, who has carried out his task 
with great skill, discusses in-depth the impact 
of astrology on Islam and the medical profes- 
sion. The influence of Stoic philosophy is 
illustrated by the Arab acceptance of astrology, 
and the fact that astrology had become one of 
the tools of trade of the Muslim physician, It 
was also shown that the cycle of man's hfe 
was exhibited and oontrolled by the reourring 
phenomena of the spheres, and that man 
dwelt in & finite universe which 1s bounded by 
& definite frontier—the sphere of the fixed 
stars. 

These astrologer-physicians considered that 
Galen, in his tract Critical days, gave astrology 
a material hft; but in general terms, one oan- 
not regard Galen as propagating or even enter- 
taıning suoh pseudo-science. The author aptly 
describes astrology ın Islamio thinkıng and 
practice as ‘ coalescence of Greek philosophy 
and Muslim piety ' (p. 49) ; that is, the Muslim 
philosopher was trying to explain natural 
phenomena in theological terms. 

The author is here justified in noting that 
al-Kindi considered astrology to be in full 
harmony with Islam (p. 50), and saw m such 
a view no conflict with his religious convictions 
as a Muslim (p. 47), for al-Kindi was an eclectio 
philosopher in the neo-Platome tradition. He 
was, however, in fact a neo-Pythagorean, in 
mathematics, considering the discipline basic 
to all sciences. Also celebrated as an astrologer, 
he was above all, a natural philosopher and 
applied astrology to the preparation of reme- 
dies and treatment of diseases. Our author 
notes (p. 49): ‘In order to strengthen the 
healing power of the plants, al-Kindi reports 
that in antiquity the physicians, while gathor- 
ing the plants, used to sing certain melodies and 
to wear certain amulets.’ More detailed sum- 
maries of views concerning different sects, such 
as those Ash‘arites, Mu'tazilah, the Bretheren 
of Purity, are discussed. 

Having dealt with different views of astro- 
logy, drawn from an impressive range of 
material, the author devotes part of the intro- 
duction to the concept of disease and contagion 
in Islam. He also takes up such matters as the 
doctrine of Divine Decree (qada’) (p. 26), the 
Islamic notion of the appointed time of death 
(aj oting al-Qazwini, and the timeless 

thical di ilemma which confronts the medical 
profession—one that is a burning issue today, 
namely, may a doctor seek to lengthen the life 
of a moribund patient? For Maimonides, he 
notes, there was no such dilemma and therefore 
no grounds for scruples in the matter. It is also 
thought that duration of life is fixed by God 
and, therefore, death never untimely. The 
present reviewer, it is worth noting in this 
connexion, spent nine years of his medical 
career among the Muslims in Iraq and never 
came to know of a single case of litigation 
against doctors, nor of a doctor being sued for 
the death of a patient as a result of malpractice, 

Part of the introduction (pp. 52-73) deals 
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with  Abü-Ma'shar's work on  astrolo, 
al Mudkhal al-kabir. The text is fully studied, 
its variants mentioned and some excerpts 
discussed. Its Hebrew in manuscript form, 
which is preserved in Paria, 1s grven at the end 
of the book. The Latin ‘ Introductonum ’, 
cited at p. 136, has been used by the author for 
collation purposes in preparing the translation 
from the original Arabic. 

In his translation the author has, for the 
most part, remained consistent in the matter of 
terminology, but has mtroduced variations 
when necessary. On the whole the translation 
is good, but certain medical terms have been 
used which the reviewer feels are too modern. 
For example, awräm pl. of waram (p. 110, 
1. 4) 18 ‘swelling’, equivalent to the Latin 
‘tumor’. The rendering ‘tumour’ (p. 124, 
1. 4) su * growth ’ in the modern medical 
sense. It should also be noted that salim and 
ghayr salim (p. 110, 1. 6) refer to the disease, 
and not to ‘the diseased person’ (p. 124, 
ll. 7-8). By salim hore is meant salim al-‘agibah, 
which should be rendered ‘ benign ' as bearing 
on & good sign with safe sequelae. 

The Arabic portion of the book reproduces 
the texts of two MSS; Ibn al-Salt’s Kitab 
al-hbb al-nujiimt and Abi-Ma‘shar’s work 
noted above. They are, unfortunately, neither 
printed nor , but transoribed in the 
author's own hand, and they contain some 
errors e.g. the metathesis yat‘all (p. 122, 1. 5) 
for ya Some letters have been dropped 
in the course of transoription. Thus, at 
(p. 90, 1. 6) the letter wit 18 missing from the 
word qülanj, and in 1. 15 of the same page the 
letter rä is missing from al-ratibah. Some 
diacritical points are faint, musplaced, or 
missing. This sadly compounds the difficulty 
in reading the author’s hand. 

As this book may appeal only to a few, it is 
especially incumbent on them to acknowledge 
ite merits. It is the outcome of much labour on 
& not serious, yet very alluring, subject. We 
may still find, even today, sceptiosm and 
superstition, both rationalism and empiricism ; 
but perhaps the most impressive pomt is the 
vagin which superstition pretends or attempts 
to be scientific. 

HESKELL D. ISAAOS 


Mosse Git: Palestine during the first 
Muslim period (634-1099). [In 
Hebrew]. 3 vols. Part I: Studtes. 
Part Il: Cairo Gentza documents. 
Part III. Cairo Gentza documents : 
indexes. (Publications of the Diaspora 
Research Institute, Vols. 56-58.) [vi] 
688 pp.; 762 pp.; 742 pp. Tel 
Aviv: Tel Aviv University and the 
Ministry of Defence Publishing House, 
1983. 


Prior to the discovery of the Cairo Geniza— 
that famous cache of manuscripte discarded by 
Jews for centuries in a room in a medieval 
synagogue in Fustat (Old Catro}—very little 
was known about Jewish life in Palestine durmg 
the early Islamic period. In 1920-22 Jacob 
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Mann published a major work, based almost 
entire y on Geniza manuscripts, entitled The 
Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the 
Fatimid caliphs. Wisely, he combined the 
history of the Jewish communities of those two 
adjacent lands since, durmg the period of 
Fatimid rule (969-1171), they both belonged to 
the same empire centred 1n Cairo. By way of 

und, Mann offered. brief summaries of 
general historical developments, drawn princi- 
pally from the secondary works of such his- 
torians as Wuestenfeld. 

Sinoe Mann's time much progress has been 
made in flling out and refining the historical 
picture of Jewish life in both Egypt and 
Palestine. Regarding the latter, scores of new 
texts have been published and interpreted. 
The biographies of notable Palestinian Jews 
have been enlarged, and critical episodes in the 
history of its main institution, the yeshiva of 
Jerusalem, have been described in detail. As 
in every other area of Geniza research, the 
work of the late S. D. Goitein on this subject 
has been seminal: his many articles on 
Palestine from the Islamic conquest to the 
thirteenth century, recently reprinted in a 
single volume by Yad Ben Zvi (Jerusalem, 
1980) with revisions and some new studies, 
summarize his enormous contribution in this 
domain. 

Like other disciples of Goitein, Gil, in this 
new three-volume work, concentrates on a topic 
taken up by his master. Yet, despite its parti- 
cular geographic foous, the work is monu- 
mental in scope. In terms of Geniza texta 
alone, which ocoupy the second and third 
volumes, 15 constitutes the largest and most 
comprehensive corpus of Geniza documents 
(numbering 619) on one subject ever published. 
Here is the product of years of painstaking 
labour searching for material in the many 
different Libraries housing Geniza collections 
and ogrefully rereading texts previously edited 
by others. As in all Geniza research on docu- 
mente, historical reconstruction depends, to a 
large extent, on establishing an accurate 
chronology for the letters. These were rarely 
dated, and the determination of their time, aa 
well often as their place and authorship, must 
be based on circumstantial evidence: referen- 
ces to known people, allusions to datable 
events, and, where possible, handwriting com- 

ison. The methodology, especially in the 
tter case, 18 delicate, and anyone who has 
worked on these manuscripts knows the 
pitfalls. Gil has undertaken a Herculean task 
trying to establish a proper chronology for the 
hundreds of documents he has examined, and if 
he has failed to dispel the doubt of this reader 
in certain cases, this should in no way be taken 
as detracting from the solid superstructure of 
the historical narrative. 

The first part of the narrative volume 
(Vol. 1) contains a detailed review of the general 
history of the region, based largely on Gil’s own 
perusal of an enormous variety of non-Jewish 
primary sources in Arabic (both Mushm and 
Christian Arabic), Syriac, Latin, and Greek. 
This is meant not only to provide a context for 
the Jewish developments, but also to create a 
new, comprehensive history of ‘ Palestine 
during the Firat Muslim Period’, which is, 
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after all, the title of the book. This portion of 
the study needs to be evaluated by specialists 
in early Islamic history, who be able to 
determine how much new has been recovered 
by the author in his aifting through the Islamic 
sources relevant to the history of Islamic 
Palestine and decide whether the work should 
be translated into a language accessible to the 
non-Hebrew reading public. 

One asi of the discussion that is certainly 
new is the integration of mformation in the 
Jewish (Geniza) sources relating to or reflectin 
general political and multary events ani 
natural disasters ın Palestine. Another, even 
more important original contribution to 
Islamic history relates to the economic history 
of the region. Here the Geniza documents, 
which reflect the general as much as the speci- 
fically Jewish picture, compensate for the 
dearth of information about economic hfe in 
the Islamic sources. Also valuable is the chap- 
ter on the Christians, which supplements the 
all too meagre secondary literature on the 
history of the Oriental Christian communities 
in general. 

e main part of the study, dealing with the 
Jews—the portion backed up by the two 
volumes of Geni documents—completel 
supersedes anything previously published. 
Among the topics encompassed are: the 
topography of Jewish life in Palestine; the 
economic activities of the Jews; aspects of 
religious practice specifically associated with 
the Holy Land ; oonnexions between Palestine 
and the Jewish diaspora; the Karaite and 
Samaritan communities; and, most promi- 
nently, the institution of Jewish self-govern- 
ment represented by the yeshiva of Jerusalem, 
which, dunng the first half of the Fatimid 
period, maintained the leadership of the entire 
Jewish community of the empire. 

The story of the yeshiva of Palestine, with 
ite relations with other Jewish communities 
and its internal political rivalries, which 
enveloped Jewish settlements well beyond the 
borders of the Holy Land, comprises the most 
fascinating chapters of the book. Gil correctly 
emphasizes the political-cum-administrative 
role of the eehiva—the most surprising 
feature that the Geniza has revealed to us 
about tlus institution. One wonders, however, 
about the yeshiva's status as a centre of 
learning and religious-l authority. One 
may aE for instance, whether, alongside the 
political and military upheavals and natural 
disasters of the eleventh century, which Gil 
describes in such convinci detail, the 
mediocre level of indigenous rabbinic learning 
in Palestine daring the period also was a factor 
in the deoline of the Palestinian yeshiva. 

This decline coincided with the rise of the 

tian office of Head of the Jews in the last 
third of the eleventh century and the first third 
of the twelfth, a process that I have described 
in my book, Jewish self-government in medieval 
Egypt (Princeton, 1980). As the reader will gee 
from Gil's notes, he differs with me on the 
interpretation of several important details 

arding the development of tian Jewish 
political independence from Palestinian ad- 
ministrative leadership; in some instances he 
seems to overlook the line of my argument 
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with the result that his own conclusions turn 
out to be quite similar to my own. 

Nevertheless, with its comprehensive picture 
of Jewish مكنا‎ m Islamic Palestine dumng the 
pre-Crusade era the study makes a major con- 
tribution to Jewish historiography. Ita 
sweeping synthesis of a vast array of disparate 
data, culled from often intractable texts, 
constitutes an impressive achievement. And 
its corpus of Geniza documenta provides a 
reservoir of primary material that illustrates 
the generalizations put forward m the book 
and can be exploited by scholars engaged in 
other research projects for which these texts 
contain such fasomating information. 

MARK R. COHEN 


ELIYAHU ASHTOR: Levant trade on the 
later middle ages. xxii, 599 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, [1984]. £51.70. 


Idem: The Jews and the Mediterranean 
economy, 10-15th centuries. [x], 
[306] pp. London : Variorum Reprints, 
1983. £26. 


Students of medieval economic history are, 
and have been for many years, in the debt of 
the late Professor Ashtor, whose paimstaking 
analysis of tho mechanics of trade has brought 
Levantine commerce to the plane of mtellg- 
bility Jong sinop enjoyed by the Hansa trade. 
His remarkable monograph, Levant trade sn the 
later middle ages, rests upon the extensive use 
of statistics (58 tables calculating 1n various 
ways the volume of trade) and prosopography 
(extrapolated from notarial acts and the 
records of fanuly firms, in particular those of 
Francesco Datini of Prato for the years 
ca 1370-1411). The period analysed, 1291~ 
1498, happens also to coincide with the mse 
and decline of the Baltic Hansa, and may 
thus be read as illustrating a process comple- 
mentary to the North European phenomenon, 
While the foous of Ashtor's scrutiny is the 
Eastern Mediterranean, its pivot is Venice, 
from which communication with Nurnberg 
required only a third of the time it took to 
reach Alexandria. A crucial date is 1348, which 
marks the ravages of the Black Death, the 
relaxing of the Papal ban on traffic with the 
Muslim Levant, and the first oommercial treaty 
between Venice and Nurnberg. 

I draw attention to this particular syndrome 
not merely because ıt appears to signal a 
notable expansion in the volume and area of 
medieval commerce, but because 16 would 
seem, at least for the economic historian, to 
depict a set of circumstances characteristio 
of the European economy just prior to the 
onset of mercantilism, imperialism, and 
colonialism. The prevalence of a market 
economy, of supply and demand naturally 
exp: of free enterprise illustrated not 
only by the Datim firm but by such audacious 
figures as Jacques Coeur (fl. 1435-51), must be 
thought to exhibit & phenomenon quite diffe- 
rent from the regalian manipulation of econo- 
mio activity introduced in the late sixteenth 
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century by the English, Habsburg, and Otto- 
man regimes. The concept of a palace economy 
with its autocratio control and. unilateral con- 
cessions presupposes à set of priorities and 
(hardly incidentally) motives altogether other 
than those obtaining in the earlier period. It 
would of course be simplistic to argue a case 
of diametrical opposites: the Mamluk sultans 
of Egypt and Syria operated monopolies and 
other commodity restrictions, while the 
Republic of Venice could exploit at least a 
partial colomalism (Morea, Crete, rus), 
but these were the expression of political 
designs, seldom and then usually too late seen 
to be at odds with economic interests. Sumi- 
larly, the antithesis Crusade : Trade was not 
always perceived by Venice, despite the saw 
devised (t) b adovan lawyers ‘Siamo 
Veneziani poi tiani’ (see now, E. Zacha- 
riadou, Trade and Crusade: Venetian Crete 
and the Emsrates of Menteshe and Aydin 
(1300-1415), Venice, 1983). 

Ashtor was naturally not concerned, at least 
not here, with that extraordinary period during 
which ' Mare nostrum ' emerged as the basic 
component of imperial Realpolitik. But he 
did, and I think not madvertantly, plot what 
seems today to have been the ineluotable path 
to a ‘Third World Syndrome’. Save in the 
most primitive conditions, and then perhaps 
even not (consider the prestigious ‘ exchange of 
gifts’), commerce can hardly be defined in 
terms of commodities alone. Modes of produc- 
tion and distribution are not only calculable 
but have got to be caloulated: the use of 
hydraulic power in European but not Oriental 
textile production (202 ff), visionary tech- 
niques m shipbuilding (382 ff.) and minmg/ 
metallurgy (440 ff.), as well as the now pro- 
verbial introduction of marine insurance 
(373 ff.), bills of exchange (376 ff.), and double- 
entry bookkeeping (382 ff.) could not but 
diminish the cost of time, and hence of pro- 
duct, influencing not merely price but also 
the direction of supply and demand. A simpler 
version could be found in crop substitution : 
cotton for cereals after 1291 (24, 174 ff.) may 
have been a market necessity but made of a 
local export a long-distance commodity, 
politically determined 15 is true, but none the 
less economically significant. The balance of 
trade came gradually to be calculated in terms 
of ‘raw materials’ vs ‘manufactures’, a 
component also (ıt ought be added) in the 
contemporary demise of the Hansa in the face 
of Dutch and English competition, admittedly 
aided by the technological advance in ship- 
building, adopted (e.g. in the ‘ cog’) into the 
Mediterranean trade. 

A further dimension to this activity 18 evi- 
dent in the reprinting of Ashtor’s essays, T'he 
Jews and the Mediterranean economy, in which 
the nature of Jewish commercial activity and 
communal organization is assimilated to local 
paradigms. As reaction to a nineteenth- 
century emphasis upon the unique contribu- 
tion of Jews to the history of their Wsrisvdlker, 
this exegesis 18 now standard fare, but some- 
how inadequate to evaluation of their re- 
markably cosmopolitan role in the materia of 
international relations. Ashtor’s concern 18 
with the Mediterranean distribution of Jewish 
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communities: Egypt, Venice, Ancona, 
Palermo (for the last named, see my study: 
‘Diplomatica Sıcilıana ’, BSOAS, xiva, 1, 
1984, 10-21), from which it must appear that 
members of these communities did in faot (as 
interpreters, envoys, and members of families 
spread from Agadir to Aleppo to Aden) serve 
even unwittingly as catalysts in the establish- 
ment of diplomatic and commercial links. The 
phenomenon is hardly unique: in the annala 
of the Hansa such names as Mulich, Castorp, 
Veckinchusen, Limberg, and Wittenborg attest 
to a network of corporate families without 
which the trade could never have come into 
bemg. Without either this additive or that 
of regalian mtervention, commerce could 
hardly prosper: conmder the case of one 
Robert Sturmey of Bristol (pp. 366, 444): 
deterred in 1446 by shipwreck and in 1457 by 
piracy, his mercantile ventures came to 
nothing. A century later, under the aegis of 
Elizabethan mandate that ordeal would have 
been survived. Now, this is important because 
it defines the limits of ‘ medieval’ commerce, 
and without that dimension Ashtor’s studies 
are in danger of just missing the point. 

Three matters of detail: (1) I can still not 
(after 20 years!) agree with the author's 
definition of 'monopoly' (p. 250, n. 334: 
of. p. 251 n. 840, pp. 276-83, 297, 304, 307, 
347, 460, eto.) ; (2) May I please, for those 
‘Georgians’ (pp. 287, 302, 365), refer to 
BSOAS, xxvm, 3, 1965, p. 516, n. 80 (ad 
Arabic jurjan) and suggest that we have not 
to dc with a gentiio but an appellative 
= ° pilgrims ' ? ; (3) And finally, might not the 
celebrated epithet Karimi (pp. 53f, 73f, 
270-8)) be interpreted as a reflex of Akkadian 
bit karim (kürum = quay) ? For this audacious 
proposal I have set out the data in a forth- 
coming publication. 

Ashtor’s material reflects, not unexpectedly, 
an earlier set of circumstances: Bronze Age 
Ugaritt exhibits a commerce generated by a 
market economy; Iron Age Phoenicia 1llus- 
trates the dimensions of Neo-Assyrian 1m- 
perialism. 

J, WANSBROUGE 


Jose?2u H. Escovrrz: The office of Qadî 
al-Qudat in Cairo under the Bahri 
Mamlüks. (Islamkundlche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 100. v, 280 pp. 
Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1984. 


Dr. Escovitz’s study treats of the office of 
the chief judgeship from 1265 to 1882, that 12, 
until the end of the Bahri Mamlük regime. 
The szarting year, 1265, however, 18 not that 
of the beginning of the Bahri Mamlük regime, 
but the year in which the Hanafi, MAlk!, and 
Hanbali madhhabs, or schools of law, were 
given chief judgeships. This broke the tradi- 
tional monopoly that the Shüfitite madhhab 
in Egypt had enjoyed over the office since 
Saladin’s time. Escovitr argues that a mixture 
of motives led to the establishment of four 
chief judgeships. These included a desire to 
spread the work load and speed the judicial 
processes as well as tensions between the 
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Mamlük élite and the Shafitte chief gadi of 
the time. Even so ıt 18 clear that the Sháfi'ite 
chief güdi retained a primacy over the other 
gadis after 1265. 

Escovitz begins with a survey of chronicles 
and biographical dictionaries, from which it 
emerges that the best sources for the lives of 
the judges are Ibn Hajar’s biographical dio- 
tionaries, al. Durar al-kämina and Raf’ alter. 
The survey of sources here does not support 
the conclusion tentatively reached by Donald 
Little in An introduction to Mamluk historio- 
graphy that the biographical dictionary and 
the annals were two clearly distinct genres in 
this period. The next chapter identifies the 
succession of chief judges 1n the four madhhabs. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the socal and 
geographic origins of the judges, their activities 
as judges, what other officea they held and how 
and why they lost office and what they did out 
of office. 

The office of Qadt al-Qudt’s value is enhanced 
by the fact that it is not an isolated sounding 
into the career patterns of the civilian élite 
m the Mamlik period. Fruitful comparisons 
can be made with Carl Petry’s The civilian 
elite of Cairo in the later middle ages (1981), 
Jon Mandaville’s (unpublished) research on 
Damascene judges in the late Mamlük period, 
Jorgen Nielsen's ‘Sultan al-Zälur Baybars 
and the appointment of four Chief Qüdis, 
8663/1285’, Studia Islamica, 60, 1984, and 
Escovitz’s own ‘Vocational patterns of the 
scribes of the Mamlük chancery’ Arabica, 23, 
1976. 

Though it 18 not explicit, on the whole the 
book seems to confirm the conclusion reached 
by Petry that, while there were cases of career 
overlap, the civilian élte was not really a 
homogeneous body. Rather there were three 
civilian élites, firat, a religious élite, second, 
a bureaucratio and fiscal élite, and third, a 
Judicial and teaching élite. Most of the 
gadis 1n the Bahri period were heavily involved 
in teaching at the madrasas. Indeed the 
distinction between judioial-academic and 
religious office holders 1s enhanced in Escovitz’s 
account in that, unlike Petry, he does not 
believe that tenure of the position of Shaykh 
of a Sufi kAdngah indicates a spiritual affiliation 
to a 511 order. Rather he argues, surely 
correctly, that these posts were essentially 
administrative and given to judges and others 
favoured by the regime as additional sources of 
revenue and prestige. 

Escovitz sonidos that aspirants to high 
office in the judiciary were dependent on 

tronage and their chances were improved 
if they had had previous experience as deputy 
judges. The gädts’ role as ‘ advocates of the 
people’ does not emerge very strongly from 
the sources for Bahri Mamlük Egypt. There is 
little to suggest that they mediated between 
the mighty and the humble. Rather, friends at 
court and willingness to serve the needs of the 
mighty eased the way into high office. But 
perhaps things were different in Damascus. 

Escovitz's study is exceptionally clear and 
cautious. It does away with some misconcep- 
tions, such as Ashtor’s belief that trials for 
heresy were normally presided over by Maliki 
judges. On quite a different point, dus 
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has a two-tier hierarchy of qüdi al-qudät and 
naib qüdi. Petry on the other hand has three 
tiers, qddi al-quddt, qädi and na’tb qadî. There 
can be little doubt that the middle tier in 
Petry's hierarchy did not exist, but 18 an 
extrapolation from loose use of entitulature. 
The gadis ın question were surely either chief 
qadis or deputy gadis, who were occasionally 
and casually referred to as gadis. On the 
Princess Bint al-Ashraf case in A.D. 1287, 
Escovitz's account shows that this was a 
normal case that came before the gadis and was 
Judged by shari‘a law rather than an instance of 
the mazdlim jurisdiction of the state. On a 
related subject, he finds no evidence of any 
encroachment of the Mongol yäsä upon Islamic 
law, as was to be alleged by historians of the 
Circassian period such es al-Magrizi and Ibn 
Taghribirdi. 

Clanty is all more commendable and neces- 
sary in & period when affiliation and office 
holding were so fluid. Several aspiring judges 
seem to have changed their madhhab to 
advance their career. Litigants were able to 
shop around for judges, and shop around again 
if the flrst verdict was unfavourable to them. 
The names given to the overseerships and 
other posts that judges were awarded as addi- 
tional emoluments seem to have ohanged 
almost from year to year. They do not always 
correspond to the titles given in chancery 
manuals, Because Escovitz’s account 18 80 
clear, we can be much more certain about what 
the sources do and do not tell us. What the 
tell us 18 disconcertingly little. Very few tria 
are narrated in any detail, and those that are 
are of a certain type. Heresy and financial 
disputes on such issues as inheritanoes and 
debts were chronicled. But Mamlük emurs do 
not seem to have brought their internal 
disputes to the qädis. We cannot assume that 

Gdis handled all criminal cases. The qgadi's 
powers to sentence and to enforce sentences as 
well as the precise nature of their jurisdiction 
(1f any) over the muhtasib, or market inspector, 
remain subjects for further research. 

The account is thoroughly dispassionate, but 
it does not seem to this reviewer that the 
güdis emerge with credit from the survey. 
When one considers the Princess Bint al-Ashraf 
swindle, or the gädt Ibn Bint al-A‘azz’s con- 
tention that victims of the fraudulent sale of 
wagf property by & previous 0845 could have no 
redress, or Jalal al-Din Qarwini’s partiality to 
extravagant bribes which helped maintain a 
string of race-horses for his son, one ia not 
surprised to find that the judges had many 
friends among the emirs and financiers. 
Though there is not much evidence, high living 
is more in evidence than high thinking. The 
Bahri regime seems to have been as corrupt 
and scandal-ridden as its Circassian successor. 
Only the Shafi'ite chief gadis Badr al-Din Ibn 
Jama‘a and Taqi al-Din Ibn Daqiq al.'ld 
appear to have been men of real distinction. 

ROBERT IRWIN 


CHRISTIANE VILLAIN-GANDOgsgr: La 
Méditerranée aux 211-7716 siècles: 
relations maritimes, diplomatiques et 
commerciales. (Collected Studies 
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Series, 177.) [xv], [801] pp. London: 
Variorum Reprints, 1983. £28. 


This collection of essays and studies, dating 
for the most part from 10-15 years ago, 
already bears a slightly old-fashioned air, at 
least insofar as it pertains to Ottoman history. 
Hiwslowe méditerranisant; storre ottomano- 
trophe, perhapa, but not histoire ottoman au sens 
strict du mot. Viewed from the vantage-point 
of sixteenth-century Istanbul, the locus of the 
most significant and the lengthiest of the 
contributions gathered here, Dr. Villam- 
Gandossi, comet-like, enters the gravitational 
field of her subject from the depths of historical 
space in the shape of two studies (1968) on the 
salt-trade of Languedoc in the fourteenth 
century. She approaches 16 most nearly in a 
study and partial text of the first, still un- 
pe recension (University of Montpellier, 

valiant 389: 1513-9) of Teodoro Spandu- 
gino, Del origine de princpi de Turchi (It 
Veliro, 1979) ; 1n the well-known and lengthy 
regest of sixteenth-oentury Ottoman firmans 
concerning relations with Venice, deriving 
from a Turkish and Italian manuscript in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale (Sudost- Forschungen, 
1967-70); and ın two further pieces of Veneto- 
Ottomanica: a study on the balyosluk 
(Receuils Bodin, 1972), and an edition of the 
encyphered despatches of the late-sixteenth 
century bailo Vettore Br in (T'urcica, 1978). 
Finally, the author from our gaze in a 
series of studies on nautical terminology 
inspired by (and, in part, offering a revision 
of) Jal’s Ghost nautique. 

The problem which confronts the author in 
these works 18, of course, a technical and a 
linguistic one: storia ottomana senza lingua 
turca The valuable extract from Spandugino, 
which at least allows us to realize the extent 
to which the Urtext was expanded in the later 
printed editions (e.g. that published in Florence 
in 1561, where ff. 8-17 of the Montpellier 
manuscript are expanded to a hundred olosely 
printed pages) 18 vitiated by the feebleness of 
the apparatus, which is wrong as often as it 18 
silent. To give many examples would be tedious 
(‘ Izaga’ [p. 164] هد‎ not 1(1aqa. but $e ağası; 
* Chipter ' fioc. cit.] is probably not oe same 
as Iacopo de Promontoriis’s (and Babinger’s) 
Atchipiterbassi [1 = rikdbdar ağa], but must 
be, from the context, sbrikdar : ‘,..laltro che 

rta un fiasco dı cuoio in mano sı domanda 

ipter, & il fiasco che si chiama Chipter [se] 
è een d'acqua, per lavargli le mani. 
of 1661, p. 105); ‘ Cisnairbassi ' should not 
DM metamorphosed into the splendid but 
illegitimate Italo-Turcism 016507160106 +١ with- 
out due warning being given). 

Similar criticism might be made of the regest 
of Turkish documents in BN fonds turc ancien 
83, an interesting and so far unpublished col- 
lection of copies of firmans and other docu- 
menta issued by Suleymün I and his two succes- 
sors on matters Venetian. The manuscript in 
question 18 clearly—although the author fails 
to notice i1t—a register from the Venetian 
embassy chancery in Istanbul, with the 
Turkish documents copied on one, and an 
Italian translation (for the most part) on the 
facing page. Similar volumes can be found in 
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the English and Dutch legation-archives, at 
least for the seventeenth century, and the 
Turkish texts repay study, but Dr. Villain- 
Gandossi has preferred to compile her regest 
from the Italian translations. Had she been 
aware of its provenance ıt would have been 
superluous to pomt out (p. 25) that ‘les 
documents du début du xvr¢ siècle se trouvent 
à la fin du receuil’: of course, they do not: 
such volumes were compiled (m the frst place) 
by a Turkish Kath in the employ of the 
embassy in question. Like any good Muslim 
writing in Arabic sorıpt, he began at the ‘ rear ' 
of the blank register-book with which he had 
been supplied ; the interpolated Italien trans- . 
lations, together with the ‘ reversed ' foliations 
supplied by dim-witted European archivists, 
wore subsequent additions. 

O. J. HEYWOOD 


AHMED ABDESSELEX : Ibn Khaldun et 
ses lecteurs. (Essais et Conférences, 
Collège de France.) 128 pp. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1983. 
Fr. 76. 


Bruce B. LAWRENCE (ed.): Ibn Khal- 
dun and Islamic ideology. (Interna- 
tional Studies in Sociology and Social 
Anthropology, xi. [v], 136 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984. Guilders 44. 


Both these short books have their origin in 
the widespread celebration of Ibn Khaldün i 
the late seventies and early eighties, in con- 
ferences and lectures on the occasion of sundry 
Khaldunian anniversaries. Between them they 
represent what can and what should definitely 
not be done to survey the influence of Ibn 
Khaldün upon subsequent generations, and 
to assess the drift of Khaidunian scholarship 
today. Ahmed Abdesselem writes from long 
familiarity with Arabio historiography, and in 
this course of lectures delivered in 1981 deals 
clearly and evenly, though necessarily briefly, 
with the 'readers' of Ibn Khaldün in the 
Middle East and Europe down (almost) to 
today. ‘Almost’, because Al-Azmeh’s work 
(reviewed BSOAS, XLVI, 2, 1983) was published 
too late for his consideration. This 18 a pity, 
since as he says, a major preoccupation of 
today's lecteurs is to locate Ibn Khaldin 
firmly m his 1ntellectual context as the proper 
way to understand his thought. Abdesselem 
points to Muhsin Mahdi as the author who 
has most comprehensively treated the Aristote- 
lin element in Ibn Khaldün's philosophy ; 
but Al-Azmeh takes issue with Mahdi in ways 
upon which 15 would be good to have Abdes- 
selem's opinion. Meanwhile, however, he has 
introduced his own readers to the fifteenth- 
century Andalusian Ibn al-Azraq, the author 
of a political tract which borrows heavily from 
the Mugaddimah, without itself rising above 
the conventional. Abdesselem has httle better 
opinion of the Ottoman writers who in the 
severteenth and eighteenth centuries took up 
Ibn Khaldin for ther own limited purpose, 
reflection upon the decadence of the Ottoman 
empire. Thereby he does, perhaps, less than 
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justice to these Turkish readers of the great 
work: the ohief merit of Lawrence's collection 
of essays is to draw attention to their school 
with a description by Cornell Fleischer of the 
views of the earliest amongst them, the 
sixteenth-century Mustafa ‘AU. These serve 
on the one hand to place Ibn Khaldün himself 
more firmly within the Islamio tradition of 
pohtical philosophy, and on the other to anti- 
cipate his influence upon the Arabic writers of 
the nineteenth century, with whom Abdesselem 
is particularly at home. 

Where the Ottomans had found in Ibn 
Khaldün a theory of justice and balance to 
correspond to günün rather than shar' as the 
principle of good government in a post- 
Ero hetio era, the men of the Liberal Age saw 

e Mugaddimah an explanation for progress 
or of religion, and now happily 
liberated from the peat edi of decline and fall 
inevitable in the circumstances of Ibn Khal- 
diin’s own pre-modern age Abdesselem 
concentrates upon the two Tee Khéred- 
dine (Khayr al-Din) and Ibn Abi 'l-Diyüf, to 
illustrate the point. It is well made, m contrast 
to Bruce Lawrence’s own essay on the subject, 

which attempts far too much, and loses itself 
in olu argon, doubtful metaphor, and 
Pei سح‎ Ibn Khaldün, es are told, 
eres ie used, again and again, as a beacon of 
AE for fearless explorers of the future”. 
Abdesselem gives a lucid little résumé of 
European orientalism on the subject, and sur- 
veys the present state of the art East and 
West, Lawrence's editorial mtroduction, touch- 
on ‘ facets of the insightful and evocative 
legacy of the 14th Century Maghribi genius’, 
is hardly a cogent reason ` to begin the meta- 
sty of Ibn Khaldun’. It contrives to be 
polemical without being precise, or even, Y 
think, accurate. Has he actually read El- 
Azmeh'e‘ grandiose revisionist interpretation ’, 
which cannot be said (with ridiculous am- 
biguity) to ‘ suspend Ibn Khaldun from the 
mental universe which he inherited e 
pue from his immediate Muslim past’ ? 
El-Azmeh looms Gellner with his 
ponderous interpretation * — Conj with 

Khaldun ’, as the title of Jon W. Ander- 
son's piece in Lawrence's collection has it. 
But whatever the validity of Anderson’s 
criticism, it is bogged down in stil more 
dreadful prose: ‘ For all the collegial (adjective 
from colleague, I think) regard in addressing 
additional material to Ibn Khaldun’s ideas, 
Gellner's adumbration (?) with modern ethno- 
graphy updates him (?) to the analytical 
standards of 18th century rationalism’. And 
now that we no longer, I hope, * miti 3 
against”, must we invariably ‘sup 
us Rosenthal, at least, writes well, if o 

est that Ibn Khaldün was always ab ony 
e world; we may look forward to the 

T pletion of Corn Fleisoher’s thesis. 
pan Fusfeld, on Naqshbandi Süflsm in 
India, is at first sight irrelevant, but in fact 
raises the highly pertinent question of how 
Ibn Khaldin aa have regarded Safi Islam 
in its subsequent manifestations, and even 
more intriguingly, of where could Süfi Islam 
have been in his own day, that its social 
and political aspects seem not to have con- 
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cerned him greatly ? Gordon D. Newby pee 

& very dubious parallel between Ibn Khaldün 

North Africa and the North American fröntior. 

He has, however, read his proofs; the editor 

quite obviously did not. A derisory list of six 

corrigenda only contrives yet another misprint. 
MICHAEL BRETT 


Tarr KngaLrDI (ed): Land tenure and 
social transformation n the Middle 
East. xviii, 531 pp. Beirut: American 
University of Beirut, 1984. $70. 


This volume, dedicated to the late Malcolm 
Kerr, President of the American University of 
Beirut 1982-84, consists of 32 papers, written 
by scholars of different disciplines, which were 
read at a conference in the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut 1n 1983. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to provide ‘a fairly comprehen- 
sive statement of current knowledge on the 
social and economic aspects of land tenure in 
the Middle East as > perceived across a wide span 
of time’ (p. vu). The book is divided into four 
parts, ancient, medieval, early modern 
(sixtoenth-nineteenth century) and modern; 
of these the last is the thinnest. In such an 
ambitious—one might say over-ambitious— 
projeot there are inevitably gaps, notably in 
the period of late antiquity and in the late 
medieval period. The writers have not con- 
fined themselves strictly to matters of land 
tenure and range over various aspects of social, 
economio, military, and legal history. Many 
of the pa are based on archival material ; 
& few on field-work. There 18 much in the book 
which will be of interest to scholars of the 
eoonomio and social history of the Middle East. 
A comprehensive introduction setting out the 
social and political background and a discus- 
sion of both the mutual assimilation brought 
about by the mixture of peoples and cultures 
and of regional and local erences would 
have added to the interest of the book and 
enabled the reader to place the various contri- 
butions in & historical framework. 

In a short review it 18 impossible to angle 
out all the papers. Mario Fales examines the 
information on the rural geography and 
topography of Ass syria yielded by the texts of 
Neo-Assyrian land sales surviving from the 
ninth to the seventh century 2.0. Henry Innes 
MacAdam re-examines the evidence concerning 
certain aspects of land tenure and social deve- 
lopment in the Roman Near East in Arabia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria in the hght of new docu- 
ments which have become available. William 
A. Ward discusses the question of the title to 
land in Pharaonio Egypt and reaches the con- 
clusion that ns of all social strata could 
hold agricultural land. Carlo Zaccagnini, in a 
closely argued paper, focuses on some typical 
features of land tenure and land transfer 
revealed in the Nuzi archives (fifteenth— 
fourteenth century B.O.). 

Michael G. Morony, in an outstanding article, 
considers the interrelationship between agra- 
rian economy, political power, control over 
resources, and social status m Lower ‘Iräq in 
the early Islamic period. Albrecht Noth 
discusses gulhan/‘anwatan traditions and pute 
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forward the thesis that 1t was only after the 
first conquests when the Muslims were begin- 
ning to be interested in the establishment of a 
regular administration for the districts they 
had conquered and in their legal status that 
the antithesis between these traditions became 
relevant. He maintains that these traditions, 
whether relating to the Sawüd or Egypt, orgi- 
nated between the end of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century and that they 
reflect a clash between the older rights to the 
conquered lands of their conquerors (or their 
descendants) and the more recent claims of the 
Umayyad government. Gernot Rotter, in a 
estive paper, draws attention to the 
effecta of pestilence, famine, and climatic 
peculiarities on the restoration of authority 
after the Second Crvil War. Ulrich Haarmann 
digouases the decline of the kalga and the 
awläd al-näs in Mamlük Egypt ın the eighth- 
ninth/fourteenth-flfteonth centuries and the 
partial transformation of 1008“ land mto 
allodial land (mulk) and wagf.  Wilford 
Madelung in & paper on land ownership and 
land taxes in Northern Yemen and Najrän 
in the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries 
shows that the social and political conditions 
prevailing in those regions were radically 
ifferent from those in the conquered terri- 
tories outaide Arabia. 

Abd al-Rahım A. Abd al-Rahım gives a 
detailed account of land tenure m Egypt ın the 
years 1798-1818 and the social and economic 
effeote of the Wizdém system. Abdul-Rahim 
Abu-Husayn contributes a case-study of the 
slizam of Mansür b. ‘Umar Furaykh in 
sixteenth century Syria and shows that the 
primary aspect of the system was political, in 
contrast to Egypt where it was economic. 
Muhammad Adnan al-Bakhit’s paper on the 
role of the Hanash family in the countryside of 
Dimashq al-Shim in the years 790-076/ 
1388-1568 is another interesting case-study. 
Jean-Paul Pascual’s paper is based mainly on 
seventeenth-century registers of the gassam 
'askari of Damasous. He examines the pene- 
tration of the countryeide by the Janıssaries, 
their methods of exploitmg the land and the 
condition of those living on the land. Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, ın a carefully researched paper 
based on local records, sheds much light on 
rural institutions, categories of land-holding, 
taxation, and land tenure in the period between 
the end of Egyptian rule in Syria in 1840 and 
the announcement of the Ottoman Land Code 
in 1868. Albertine Jwaideh examines the 
effects of the introduction of that code on tribal 
society in the Middle Euphrates and Muntafik 
regions of Lower ‘Iraq in the period 1869-1914. 
She emphasizes the conflict between the 
Ottoman Land Code and tribal custom and the 
social and economic changes resulting from the 
ra di to impose that code in Lower ‘Iraq. 
She has much of interest to say on the 
transformation of the role of the sarkäls 
(headmen or minor chiefs) and the position of 
the falláhin. Peter Sluglett and Marion Farouk 
Sluglett undertake in their paper a preliminary 
examination of the application of the Ottoman 
Land Code of 1858 in Greater Syria. Françoise 
Métral ın a paper on land tenure and irrigation 
projecta in modern Syria concentrates on the 
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link between the irrigation system and texa- 
tion and the role of the state in the regulation 
of ascess to land and water, with special 
reference to the Gh&b project between 1952 
and 1969. 

ANN KE. 8. LAMBTON 


Jan Retsé: The finite passive voice in 
modern Arabic dtalecis. (Orientalia 
Gothoburgensia, 7.) 215 pp., map. 


Góteborg: Acta Universitatis Gotho- 
burgensis, [1983]. SKr. 86. 


The book under review consists of four parte : 
I, introduction; ll, a general survey of the 
passive in Classical and the dialects; III, a 
morphological treatment by region; and IV, 
an investigation of the expression of the Agent 
with passive verbs. Section III (pp. 58-168) 
represente the core of the contribution. 

In essence the approach is a morphological 
classification by area, in some cases algo divid- 
ing areas on the basis of morphologically 
different dialects. Throughout, the term 
passive is taken to inolude passives with the 
prefix in- (nG forms) ingatal, passives with the 
infix -t- (Gt forms) :qtatal, ives with the 
prefix t- added to the basio stem (tG forms) 
igatai, and passives where the prefix t- is added 
to derived stems, i.e. (tD forms) tgattal, (tL 
forms) tagdtal or tasdlaf, (tQ forms) tatarjam 
and (tR forms) fanamnam and finally, ves 
formed by internal vocalio change (G! forms) 
ksir also referred to as (AP forms) apophonio 

ive. A further, less common form (nGt 
orms) ingtatal occurs as in inhiamal ‘ ertra- 
en’, inhtarag ' verbrannt verden’ (p. 72, 
alestinian). The author treats the date ares 
by area, deahng with the ocourrence of the 
various of passive marker (PM) in each 
area, starting with the G stem, the basic un- 
augmented stem and then going on to the 
various derived stems. Notes on frequency of 
ocourrence and. on lexical specialization of the 
various are also included, ao that, for 
instance, in the section on the dialects of Syria 
and Palestine (pp. 60-78), the description 
begins with an account of the majonty nG 
type, also noting lexical items of the form nG 
which are not passive in meaning, the ratio 
bemg 327 ive, 132 ambiguous, 101 non- 
passive. orms of the type Gt are then 
examined in which it 1s shown that out of 265 
items, only 61 have passive meaning and the 
rest are specific lexicalizations of the stem like 
Air ‘to wait’, niss ‘to disappear’. The 
apophonie passive is then treated, i.e. verbs 
with perfective stem vowel -t- and an imperfeo- 
tive stem vowel -a-. Notes are also given on 
where these actually contrast with & corres- 
ponding active stem with the vowel -a- in the 
perfective and where they do not. Finally, 
under the unaugmented stem, he notes the 
occurrence of two tQ forms óhwüedn ‘être 
pesé' and dtnaze’ ‘se gåter’ (p. 72) from 
Palmyra which he considers as probably form- 
ing part of the northern tongue of the Hijaz 
area. The irregular forms inhiamal and inhiarag 
mentioned above are also noted, and also the 
use of the active partaciple for passive in däreb 
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‘blighted’ and the adjective zalgün ‘ born’. 

Retso then examines the use of passive 
markers with derived stems and grves details 
of the spread between passive function and 
lexicalization showing that of the tQ/tR type, 
Le. fataryam, tanamnan, 96 out of a total of 278 
have passive function and of the tL type, 1.6. 
tagätal, tasülaf, 23 out of a total of 247 have 
passive function. An examination follows of 
the occurrence of the passive form with weak 
verb stems and the morphological processes 
involved therein. 

By this method the writer 18 able to give a 
picture of the morphological treatment of 
passivity in the various dialect groups isolated, 
which are in order of description: (1) Syria — 
Palestine; (11) Mesopotamia Qaltu; (iu) 
Mesopotamia Gilit; (iv) Central Asia; (v) 
Egypt : Cairo; (vi) Egypt: The Delta and Nile 
Valley; (vii) Chad; (viii) North African sed- 
entary dialects, (x) North African Hiláh- 
dialecta; (x) The Arabian Peninsula, sub- 
divided into: Urban Higäzi; Yemen; 
Southern Arabia; Oman; and Northern 
Arabia. Groups (viii) and (ix) are further sub- 
divided respectively in a mixed morphological- 
regional manner into Eastern t-Dialects, 
Western t-Dialects, n-Dialects, nt-Dialects, 
for the north African sedentary group and 
Sulaymi dialects, Central Hil&h dialects, 
Ma’qil n-dialeote of Western Algeria, Ma’qil 
t dialects of Morocco and Hassānıya for the 
North African Hilàli group. 

The map on p. 216 shows the areas from 
which material has actually been gathered. 
This includes an extensive continuous area in 
North, Central and Eastern Arabia, the Fertile 
Crescent, Smai, parts of Yemen, South Arabia 
and Oman, parts of the northern and southern 
Nile valley, the Chad region and parts of North 
Africa mainly contiguous to the coast. The 
main gaps are in parts of South Arabia and the 
Empty Quarter, the Northern Hijaz and large 
areas of the Sahara, and reflect the inaccessi- 
bility of these areas. 

The material هد‎ drawn from a wide range of 
published sources, 106 in number, which are 
both a testumony to the writer’s industry and 
an indication of how much work has been pro- 
duced on the spoken dialects of Arabic. 

Particularly informative is the data gathered 
on the apophonic passive (G!), ie. that in 
which internal vowel change marks the passive. 
This occurs as a productive system in the 
dialects of Central Arabia, Oman, Yemen, and 
South Arabia and in the Hassaniyya dialect of 
Mauretania. It occurs as a residual system 1n a 
limited number of lexical items ın the Chad 
dialect: zihg ‘être né’, zilib ‘être épuisé” 
(p. 97), two cases in Tunisian: yetfi ‘il a 
éteint ' vs. yof fa ' ıl s'est étemt’ and yarlı ‘ila 
dévasté ' vs. yarla * 11 a été dévasté’ (p. 104); 
and there are some restricted occurrences in 
Fez Judeo-Arabic (p. 118), the mna group 
(pp. 181-2), and the Central ali group 
(pp. 135-6) The Hassäniyya dialect of 
Mauretania has a unique formation of the 
apophonic passive with derived stems where a 
vowel pattern u-a-a ocours in both perfective 
and imperfective, as in ubaxzar/ r ‘al 
a été parfumé ’ ugdbol/yugäbol ‘ to be confron- 
ted’ pp. 141-2 uéakraf/yusakräf ‘il a été 
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ligoté ', usdgbal/yusdgbal ‘he has been guided 
toward the south '. 

Incidentally, internal] passive forms have 
boen noticed also for Eastern Libyan Arabic by 
J. Owens ın his Short reference grammar of 
Eastern Libyan Arabic (Weibaden, 1384). 
He gives the forms rig ‘it was stolen’, 
"fi ‘it was given’, ‘und ‘he was taken’. This 
indicates that the forms are probably wide- 
spread in the North African desert area. 

Retso mentions that these apophonio forms 
in the Najdi dialects are more common in 
poetry and formal discourse than in everyday 
speech (p. 160). Obviously, metrical considera- 
tions might prompt the use of these shorter 
more com forms in poetry. He further 
observes that ‘the fact that the forms are 
easily elicited from an informant does not 
necessarily mean that it is the normal form used 
in everyday speech '. However, this runs con- 

to my own experience of the use of these 
forms which 18 that, especially in the 3rd 
person perfective, they are absolutely normal 
everyday speech among many Najdi dialect 
speakers, both Bedouin and settled, educated 
and formally uneducated, members of 
shaykhly families and others. I would, 
however, agree with his comment (p. 159) on 
Abboud’s proposed semantic distinction be- 
tween the nd and Gi forms, namely: (1) 
inkisar = it got broken by some outaide un- 
specified force; (2) ksir == ıt was broken by 
an outaide agency known but not indicated, or 
unknown. 

It 18 very difficult to see any such distinction 
in the use of these forms. It seems that nG 1s 
often lexically specialized for particular forms, 
while G! is generally productive for all. The 
nG forms are also often used without a corres- 
ponding G form as in tngahar ‘ to be overcome 
with anger’, ndaha ‘to be astonished’, 
inzalag ‘ to slide’. Also, as Retao himself points 
out (p. 157), the nG is used ın the imperfective 
to mean ' to be... able’ as ın md yin£idir ‘he 
cannot be outdone’, yindal ‘ 16 18 liftable ’. 

In his conclusions on pp. 164-8 Reteo is able 
to draw an interesting areal soheme of the 
formation of the 1ve in these dialeots by an 
examination of the productive passive of the 
unaugmented stem (G stem). The groups he 
isolates are: 

(a) nG-dialects. The Fertile Crescent and 
Jarge parte of the peninsula, most of the Nile 
Delta, Sudan, adjacent Chad, the old hadari 
dialects of Western Maghreb and Central and 
Eastern Saharan Bedouin dialects. 

(b) tG-dialects. Some of the Hijaz, most of 
the Nile valley, hadari dialects of Western and 
Eastern Maghreb and most Bedouin dialects of 
the Western Sahara. 

(c) Gt-dialeots. Yemen and the Hadhramaut. 

Disregarding the occurrence of apophonio 
passives, Retso shows interestingly that a 
general areal configuration of Semitic langua- 
ges can be discerned (p. 165). In the north 
nG-dialects 1.6. Hebrew, Akkadian and possibly 
Ugaritic, to the South West tG dialects 1.0. 
Aramaic and Ethiopio. Classical Arabic, being 
an nG-dialect would therefore have an Eastern 
ongun. The Hijaz would be part of the 
tG-dialect area lying between Aramaic in Syria 
and the Ethiopic tG-dialects. This would 
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explain the preponderance of tG-forms in the 
Qur’in and also the occurrence of them in 
Hijazi dialects. The far South 18 a Gt-area as 
shown by both the modern dialects and Ancient 
South Arabian. 

Having shown that these consonantal affix 
forms are basic, he concludes that the apopho- 
nio passive forms are a later development which 
seems to be clear and generally accepted among 
Semitists. However, I find ıt difficult to follow 
his next step, namely, that since only in certain 
areas of the Peninsula and in Mauretania are 
pasaives formed from derived stems by internal 
vowel change ‘ the evidence suggests that these 
latter colloquial forms [1.e. presumably only the 
internal vowel change in derived stems] are not 

enetieally related to the ones found in HA 
Classical Arabic], but represent an innovative 
parallel development’. On p. 163 he makes an 
even stronger statement: ‘The existence of 
an apophonio PM system in e.g. Central Nagdi, 
si to the one found m HA, does not auto- 
matically imply that the two systems are the 
same or even genetically related ’. 

I cannot see any reason for taking this posi- 
tion, especially since the author has already 

inted out that Arabio 18 part of a sort of 

emitic dialect continuum in which passive 
forms quite easily cross lan, boundaries. 
It seems to me easier to conclude that the 
modern peninsular Arabian internal passives 
are directly related to the Classical ones by 
common descent from pre-Arabie or by diffu- 
sion withm the peninsula, and that the North 
African forms are a relatively recent offshoot 
from there. 

Again, on p. 167 he develops the same argu- 
ment, ‘It may be argued that most Arabio 
dialeote, if any, never, percer a PM system 
like the one found in and that the syatem in 
most dialects 18 indigenous and in fact inherited 
from a common Semitic background, while the 
HA m 18 an innovation and a secondary 
development. If the morphological complexity 
ofthe BM system in the dialects 18 com to 
the more simple one found in HA, there are 
reasons to suppose that the former 18 the more 
original one.’ 

Here both the argumentation and the inten- 
ton of the writer are somewhat unolear. The 
intention seems to be that outside the penin- 
sula, the dialects formed their passive on the 
pattern of the pre-Arabic substratum, while the 

cal system is & later innovation, but how 
much later ? I do not think that Retso means 
that the mternal ve was mtroduced after 
the initial Islamio expansion, so surely the 
original Arab conquerors must have had this 
form in their speech. Presumably then, he 
means that they exchanged this form for one 
which mapped itself onto the pre-Arabio 
substratum of the people of the lands they 
settled. It is very difficult when talking about 
population and language mixture of great 
antiquity to make unambiguous statements 
about ‘ dialects’ as units. If 1 read Reteo oor- 
rectly he argues that the early Arab con- 
querors did have the internal passive form 
while the conquered people did not and the 
resultant Arabic dialect lost this form and 
came to resemble morphologically the earlier 
Semitio language of the area. But this is 
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slightly different from the statement that 
t most Arabic dialects, if any, never possessed 
a PM system like the one found in HA’. 

I hope I have followed the writer's intention 
correctly here and have not misre ted 
hun. Whatever the case, however, this whole 
concluding section with its comprehensive 
reference to other Semitic and its 
detailed historical treatment of the forms 18 
fascinating, very informative and shows a high 
degree of linguistic sleuthship in ite attempts 
to unearth what might have been the earher 
type of system from the implications of the 
various present forms. 

The book throughout 1s very scholarly and 

stematic. It deals with complex data in a 

ear and succinct manner and the author has 
found ways of ignoring surface phonetic detail 
so as to be able to make equations on the 
morphological level which make the book much 
&unpler and more pleasant to read. The 
production also is excellent and there are 
almost no printing errors. 

BRUOB INGHAM 


Stic T. Rasmussen: Arabisk-Dansk 
ordbog over Catrodtalekten, under med- 
virken af Motie Ibrahim Hassan. 
xxxv, [196] pp. Kobenhavn: Aka- 
demisk Forlag, 1984. 

CmanLES Vian: L'égyptien tel qu'on 
l'éorit: glossaire établi d’après un 
choix d'œuvres littéraires égyptvennes 
contemporaines. (Textes Arabes et 
Études Islamiques, Tom. xvn.) xxiii, 
382 pp. Le Caire: Institut Français 
d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
1983. 


Pending the appearance of the long-awaited 
comprehensive Hinds-Badawi dictionary of 
Egyptian colloquial (see BSOAS, xrvmn, 2, 
1984, 360) a welcome will be extended to any 
lexicographical researches that help alleviate 
the laok of an adequate replacement for Spiro, 
which has performed sterling service since its 
first appearance in 1895, 18 in many respects 
still useful, but is inevitably becoming mn- 
creasingly out of date. Such 18 not to imply, of 
course, that the nt works are in any sense 
stopgaps: each a particular and. separate 
purpose, one to serve as a basio dictionary 
covering a core vocabulary, while the other, 
despite ite glo format, 18 concerned 
primarily to reflect the degree to which modern 
written Arabic is permeable to the colloquial, 

Rasmussen (working ın collaboration with 
M. I. Hassan) derives his vocabulary, modestly 
defined as ‘det almindeligt forekommende 
ordforrid’, principally from two teaching 
texts devised by M. I. Hassan and a play by 
Mahmüd Taymir: the total yield is some 
4,500 lexical items. It might be thought that a 
more objective method of arriving at a core 
vocabulary would be through a word-count of 
2 much larger body of data, but the danger of 
occasional rare items being included and com- 
mon ones omitted is largely obviated by the 
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fact that the texts by Hassan were expressly 
designed to cover in a systematio way most 
areas of everyday experience and the basic 
forms of expression associated with them. The 
main body of the text 18 preceded by a useful 
general introduction; a one-page table of 
phonology (from which the vowel /oo/ is 
inexplicably absent); and a compressed but 
thorough survey of morphology. The system of 
transcription 18 clear and efficient, the only 
defect in its employment here bemg the 
potentially misleading retention of the long 
vowel sign in contexts where an original long 
vowel ıs reduced. We thus have e.g. (harämi/) 
harümiwya rather than haramiyya and (sd’s‘/) 
sà''a/5a" in rather than aa''a/sa'"'in. 

Particular virtuea of the work include ade- 
quate contextualization, especially of the more 
idiomatio usages, and detailed information on 
such matters as register and the functions of 
plural forms. Considerable care has been given 
to differentiating the various affective uses (and 
associated shades of intonation and vowel 
length) of exclamatory particles, and standard 
collocations (e.g. bass + la'a) may be noted. 
There are, inevitably, one or two minor in- 
consistencies (thus the allomorphs fi/fi/f 
senaibly appear as one composite entry, while 
the analogous b/b and wie are separated, 
with the second element of each being desig- 
nated a ' kortform ’), but the general standard 
of accuracy seems extremely high (one may 
note merely the omission of one possessive, 
karawiyya l-ard instead of karawiyyit ilard, 
and the inappropriate inclusion of another, 
siggüdit ‘aganu instead of siggäda ‘agami). 
The mam problem, if such 1t may be called, 
resides not in the quality of the scholarship, 
but in the limitations imposed by the size of 
the sample from which the work draws. Thus 
even within the vocabulary found certain 
common usages will be absent (under Adal, for 
example, wo find fi Lhal, but not fi hàlu or bi 
hälu), and one may also encounter a relatively 
rare derivation (e.g. karawiyya) from a more 
common word (kura) that has slipped through 
the net. Nevertheless, there oan be little doubt 
that it will serve admirably both as a teaching 
tool designed for a particular context and as a 
general basio dictionary. 

Although considerably bulkier, Vial’s glos- 
sary contains rather fewer entries—some 3,300 
at a rough estimate—but with each one fully 
contextualized. There are m theory no entries 
from the broad area of common ground 
(naturally utilized by Rasmussen) between 
colloquial and standard language, since the 
major purpose is to detect uniquely colloquial 
elements {° [Ce travail] vise principalement à 
donner le sens des mots “ égyptiens ”, c'est-à- 
dire qui ne sont pas du tout arabes ou ont un 
sens s’écartant de l'acceptation classique, qui 
n'est pas attesté par les dictionnaires habt- 
tuels’). Crucial to such an enterprise 18 the 
choice of material to be investigated, and here 
the author's approach seems methodologically 
problematic. To scrutinize a number of repre- 
sentative (mainly literary) texts m order to 
ascertain the extent to which Egyptian writers 
ostensibly employing the stan lan 
have recourse to items of vocabulary drawn 
from the colloquial and similarly use turns of 
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phrase identifiable as calques could be ex- 
tremely illuminatmg, but the value of the 
enterprise is inevitably called into question 
when the corpus 18 enriched, or rather, from 
this particular point of view, adulterated by 
the admixture of a further selection of texta 
couched wholly in the dialect. On the one 
hand, the procees of penetration (whioh in any 
case cries ont for diachronic analysis aa well as 
simple display) is rendered less visible: and 
on the other, the number of colloquial texts 
selected is olearly insufficient to provide 
adequate coverage of the rich lexical resources 
of this literature. 

There 1s of course no clear line of demarca- 
tion between colloquial and standard language : 
neither is a lexically closed corpus, and seepage 
ocours in both directions. But whatever the 
difficulties of definition there must be legiti- 
mate doubts about the inolusion of a large 
number of entries. We encounter, for example, 
many loanwords which are just as much at 
home in the modern standard language as they 
are in the colloquial, e.g. afyün, asmant, balé, 
istüdiyo, kamira, kawadsr, kawalis, mir, 
tamdiim: and an equal number of words 
attested in standard dictionaries in the mean- 
ings given here. The following are a few 
obvious examples to be found in e.g. Wehr: 
akrat, dabbüs, shüsha, kahh/kuhha, tarha, 
while there are others, even if the meaning 18 
post-classical, that figure in Lane, e.g. atrash, 
sammäk, sant and tähüna. Transoription i8 
generally avoided, pronunciation being (ap- 
proximately) mdicated by vocalization. How- 
ever, this 18 by no means always accurate: we 
are given, for example, badal for bidal, tstahal 
for tstühil, nabi for mbit, mrfiz for narfiz, and 
even, extraordinarily, kada ior kida and nafs 
for nifs. The quite extensive corpus from whioh 
the glossary is drawn was sifted selectively 
rather than exhaustively, so that there are 
puzzling omissions: thus a check through a 
‘ew randomly chosen pages in one of the texts 
consulted, al-Farûfir, yields several words 
deserving entry but not included (including 
such a basic as tstarayyah), while the omission 
of tshms‘na ıs particularly hard to fathom as ıt 
may be detected on p. 26 within the entry for 
ikminn. This is a fascinating work to browse 
through, and the translations are both apt 
and colourful: but as a dictionary it can only 
be of limited usefulness, and it is difficult to see 
what other scholarly need it might effectively 
serve. 

OWEN WRIGHT 


Amnon COHEN and GABRIEL BAER (ed.): 
Egypt and Palestine: a millennium of 
association (868-1948). 390 pp. Jerusa- 
lem: Ben Zvi Institute; New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1984. 


The establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Egypt and Israel gave rise to an mter- 
national conference in 1981, which in its turn 
furnished the papers selected for this volume, 
and ıt must be a matter of deep regret to all 
who knew him that one of the two editors, 
Gabriel Baer, did not live to see its publication. 
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The contributors are drawn from Israel, the 
United States, Canada, and England. 

Their articles cover almost the whole 
chronological span of Islamic history. An 
introductory survey by David Ayalon, ‘ Egypt 
as & dominant factor in Syria and Palestine 
during the Islamic period ’, seta the scene, and 
18 followed by aix articles on the pre-Ottoman 
period, nme on the Ottoman period itself, and 
seven on the twentieth century. An initial 
difficulty which confronted the writers 18 stated 
explicitly by Jere L. Bacharach (p. 51) and 
Boaz Shoshan (pp. 94-5), viz. the disparity 
between Egypt, a geographically separate 
region, often politically autonomous or mde- 
pendent, and Palestine, a part of Greater Syria 
or the western Fertile Crescent, rarely having 
administrative or political distinctiveness from 
adjacent terntory. While admitti the 
problem of defining Palestine, Shimon Shamir 
(pp. 216-6) asserts that ‘a geographically 

efined Ottoman Palestine would nonethelees 
seem to be a legitimate unit for historical 
research and analyais.” Most of the contribu- 
tors, however, ae the question by dealing 
in effect more widely with Syria or more 
narrowly with Jerusalem. ; 

Among articles of particular interest to the 
present reviewer, Ayalon’s introduction, men- 
tioned earlier, lays appropriate stress on the 
role of the Mamlüks m the history of the 
Muslim Near East. One may query, however, 
the assertion (p. 35) that ‘no Mamluk revolt 
in Syra...was ever conducted with the 
mtention, or under the slogan, of Syria seceding 
from Egypt, even temporarily.’ Both Sanjar 
al-Halabi and Sunqur al-Ashqar as Mamlük 
leaders of revolts in Syria assumed royal titles, 
and were regarded by al-Zähir Baybars and 
Qaläwün ectively as separatists, while the 
idea of an independent Syna, allegedly held by 
Sungar al-Ashgar, 18 denounced by Qaläwün's 
encomiast, Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali (Bodl. MS Marsh 424, 
al-Fadl ai-ma'thür, f. 36b). Bacharach m 
‘Palestine m the policies of Tulunid and 
Ikhshidid governors of Egypt (a.m. 254-358/ 
868-969 A.D.)' mdicates an important diffe- 
rence between the policies of the two guberna- 
torial dynasties, Ahmad b. Tülün being 
primarily interested in al-Thughiir, the frontier 
territory with Byzantium around Tarsus, the 
Ikhshid by contrast holding tenaciously to 
Palestine as the protection of the approach to 
Egypt from the Fertile Crescent. An article by 
Donald P. Little, ‘ Relations between Jerusa- 
lem and Egypt durmg the Mamluk period 
according to literary and documentary 
sources ’, 1s especially important for the acoount 
it gives of a corpus of some 900 documents from 
the years 793—7/1390—6 in the Islamic Museum 
of al-Haram al-Sharif, which constitute the 
private archive of a Shafil qüdt. Details of 
these documents are now available in Donald 
P. Little, A catalogue of the Islamic documents 
from al-Haram af-Sarif «n Jerusalem, Beirut, 
1984. Earler in this artiole there is a confused 
&nd defective misprint on lmes 3-5 of the 
second paragraph on p. 78. Another article 
based on an archive 18 that by Butrus Abu- 
Manneh, ‘ The Georgians in Jerusalem in the 
Mamluk period’, which utilizes 18 ediots 
and letters of Mamluk sultans from al-Nüsir 
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Muhammad im the early eighth/fourteenth 
century to Qansth al-Ghuri at the end of the 
period. 

Michael Winter’s article, ‘ Military connec- 
tions between Egypt and Syria (including 
Palessme) in the early Ottoman period * 
describes inter alia the friction that tended to 
arise when officers and troops from the 
Egyptian establishment were serving in Syria/ 
Paine: In this connexion he cites a firman 
to ‘ Qünsah, the sanjaq beyi of ‘Ajlin,’ which 
on further investigation adds another dimen- 
gion to the picture. ' Qänsah ' (not here identi- 
fied) was in fact Qángüh al-Ghazüw!, a powerful 
Arab notable of 'Ajlün, whose status was 
ottomanized by his appointment as sanjag 
beyi: cf. Abdul-Rahim Abu-Husayn, Provin- 
cial leaderships in Syria 1575-1650, Beirut, 
1985, 164—71. An interesting contribution by 
Thomas Philipp, ‘ Jews and Arab Christians: 
their changing positions in politics and eco- 
nomy m eighteenth century Syria and Egypt ', 
18 essentially a short monograph on the origins, 
rise, and decline of the Greek Catholic commu- 
nity. The Palestinian ‘ulama’ of the Ottoman 
period are studied ın two artıcles by Baer and 

ri M. Kupferschmidt respectively. Miriam 
Hoexter’s article, ‘Egyptian involvement in the 

hties of notables in Palestine: Ibrahim 

asha in Jabal Nablus’, unwittingly provides 
a sequel to Abu-Husayn’s book mentioned 
above, dealing as it does with relations 
between the administration of Tbrähim Pasha 
in Syria and the four leading families of the 
Nablus ion. In respect of mter-family 
politics dea rivales and of relations with an 
alien overlord, little had changed in the politi- 
cal pattern between the early seventeenth 
and the early nineteenth century. A general 
and perceptive survey of the significance of the 
Egyptian occupation for Syrian/Palestinian 
history 18 given in Shamir’s article, ‘ Egyptian 
tule (1832-1840) and the beginning of the 
modern period in the history of Palestine’. 
The unidentified ‘ T&hir ’ (pp. 217, 218, 228) is 
correctly, Zahir, colloquially Dahir [al-‘Umar], 
and on p. 223, n. 27, ' Tibagi' should be 
Tibawi. 

In the final section of the volume, J. C. 
Hurewitz, ' Egypt's eastern boundary: the 
diplomatie background of the 1906 demarca- 
tion’, 18 a valuable contribution to the diplo- 
matic history of the region; and Thomas 
Mayer, ‘ Dreamers and opportunists: ‘ Abbäs 
Hilm*’s peace mitiative in Palestine, 1930— 
1931 ', which uses among other sources the 
‘Abbis Hilmi Papers in the University of 
Durham, presenta yet another facet of the 
protean personality of the ex-khedive. Other 
articlas in all three sections are specifically of 
interest to students of Jewish history. 

P. M. HOLT 


JEAN LETHIELLEUX : Ouargla, cité saha- 
nenne: des origines au début du xx* 
siècle. (Documents d'Histoire Magh- 
rebienne, Tom. rv.) x, 298 pp., map, 
16 plates. Pars: Librairie Oriental- 
iste Paul Geuthner, 1983. Fr. 150. 

If one thinks of the orientalists who have 
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written about the great Algerian oasis of 
Ouargla, more especially ita medieval history 
as a major 15501686 commercial centre, then 
one’s thoughts turn to the numerous articles 
and translations from the Arabic sources by 
the Polish orientalist, Tadeusz Lewicki. The 
latter's name, ın fact, does not figure at all 
e ed in this book, nor does the name of 
J. Schacht, who was the author of pioneer 
studies on the diffusion of Saharan architecture 
via Ouargla to Nigeria and whose exploration 
of the Arabic archives of the region revealed 
the richness of Ouargla’s Islamic literary 
heritage. 

In general, it is clear that the author lacked 
access to a number of important Arabio texts 
written by geographers and historians about 
Ouargla durmg different phases of its history 
after ite foundation in the eighth century. This 

not made, it must also be said that this richly 

ed. work has its own contribution to make to 
our knowledge of Ouargla. The author has 
other equally valid reasons for writing 8 
history. His book should certainly be read by 
all those whose interests relate in any way to 


Saharan trade and caravan commerce. a 
number of respects the history of Ouargla 
typifies the story of the rise, decline and lively 


economic and agricultural rebirth of the great 
Saharan cities. Ouargla ranks with Sıplmāsa, 
Ghadames, Timbuctoo, and Agades. 

Lethielleux has already published studies on 
the history of the Fezzan, the pre-history of the 
Algerian Sahara, and the life, language, and 
oral literature of the nomads, He 18 one of the 
White Fathers and has known Ouargla region 
for a large portion of his life. What he says in 
the book has a personal authority. His desorip- 
tions of archaeological sites, his plans of oases, 
towns, and domestio architecture accompany- 
mg the text reflect his intimate knowledge, not 
only of Ouargla, but also of the Adrar, Tuwat, 
and the Maghreb in general. Occasionally he 
cites passages from local sources which are not 
otherwise available. In this respect his book 
is in the tradition of the classical reference 
works of Marty, Martin, and Urvoy. 

This study interrelates the history of 
Ouargla with that of the Saharan empires of 
Morocco and Tunisia. Both played a significant 
part in the city’s cultural and social develop- 
ment. After a short geographical introduction, 
the study commences with a detailed survey 
of the Berber peoples of the Ouargla region, 
the prehistory of the region and the ethnio 
ties of its people with Egypt, the Fezzan, 
Roman Africa, and with the peoples of Black 
Africa who were linked to Ouargla by key 
Saharan routes. Much of the first half of the 
book is concerned with the importance of the 
Ibüdiyya Khariites, the founders who came 
from Arabia and others from amongst the 
converted Berbers, as the first developers of 
the now rumed and buried city of Sedrata. 
There are two photographs of it, one an aerial 
view covered by sand dunes, the other a 
colonnade of pillars and arches. Chapter جد‎ 18 
given up to a description of this city from the 
evidence, especially the irrigation system 
which ensured ite life. There are interesting 
parallels with Arabia, especially Southern 
Arabia here. After the destruction which befell 
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15 in the eleventh century—not only at the 
hands of the Hilalis who make their familiar 
entry on the scene—the new city of Ouargla 
as we know it, together with its satellites, 
totally replaced it. The commerce of the 
Sahara and the Sudan, especially in gold, 
sustained and enriched it. 

Lethielleux quotes (p. 104, n.) a poem by 
Abi Ya‘qub Yüsuf ibn Ibrahim ibn Manüd, 
extolling the links between Ouargla and 
Ghana well after the supposed ‘ fall of Ghana’ 
to the Almoravids. 

‘May Allāh add further to the prosperity of 
Wärjalän. It 18 the paradise of the world, the 
open door facing towards Mecca and the 
mine of the gold dust of Ghana. Legitimate 
riches will never be earned, save by him, that 
intrepid one, who traverses the stretches 
which extend towards Ghana and who fears 
neither the trackless deserts, nor fatigue, nor 
the sun, nor the shadowy and gloomy hurri- 
canes of sand. 

Later chapters of the book are concerned. 
with the establishment of Sultanates in 
Ouargla and the bone of contention which the 
oasis city became in the later Middle Ages, 
Chapters xii to xiv examine the important 
part played by the Hafsids, the Moroccans and 
the Ottomans in its history. Chapter xv, 
which concludes the book, is specifically 
devoted to the French occupation. Skilfully 
interwoven into all this historical material are 
other aspects of life m Ouargla: the planting 
and the cultivation of immense palm groves, 
the organization of caravan commerce, the 
role of scholars and religious leaders, particu- 
larly the role of the Shurafa’. Many pages are 
concerned with the leading nomadio people— 
Arab/Berber—the Sha‘äniba (Chaamba) whose 
way of life, wars, alliances, and caravan activi- 
ties can be com with the Ma‘qil further 
west, especially with the Bar&bish at the gates 
of Timbuctoo. 

The book has a short bibliography but no 

lossary. There are a few misprinta and a few 
Eiotual errors which are immediately obvious. 
For example, in the interesting ch. x, ‘ Ouargla 
Porte du Soudan ’, n. 6, Takedda is identified 
with es-Souk in Mali, instead of Tadmekka, 
‘ hkeness of Mecca ’ of scholarly fancy—Mecca 
may have a double meaning in the poem cited 
eariier—the subject of n. 3 immediately above 
on the same page The major role of al-Maghili 
is nowhere assessed adequately. There are 
many geographical references which need 
further elucidation and 15 18 a pity that there 18 
no transliteration of any kind of unfamiliar 
Arabic and Berber names. Such omissions, 
not to mention the hideous cover, give an 1m- 
pression of vulgarisation which the book does 


not at all deserve. 
H. T. NORRIS 


Lurer FusEeLLa, SALVATORE TEDESCHI 
and JosgPH TuBrANA: Trois essais 
sur la littérature éthiomenne, xii, 
221 pp. Antibes: Ares, 1984. Fr. 60. 
This small work contains three papers read 

at & series of four conferences on Ethiopian 


literature organized in 1983 by the Institut 
Nationale des Langues et Civilisations Orien- 
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tales in collaboration with the Laboratoire 
Peiresc of the Centre Nationale de Recherche 
Scientifique. À fourth paper read at these 
conferences will be published later. 

The first paper ‘Le premier romancier 
éthiopien ” Afa-Wárq Gabra-yasus’, by Luigi 
Fusella, gives a brief biography of the 
Ethiopian author followed by an annotated 
bibliography of his works from which only the 
minor ones have been omitted. 

The main part of this paper deals with Afa- 
warq’s novel, the famous Labb wallad tarik. 
Professor Fusella ably analyses this work, 
pointing out the beauty of the prose and the 
charm of Afa-warq's style. He also indicates 
some of the grammatical peculiarities of the 
author and his ingenuity m fashioning new 
words entirely from Amharic for the vocabulary 
of his novel. For the reader who is not con- 
versant with Amharic, Fusella appends pas- 
sages translated into Italian (taken from an 
earlier translation published in the Rassegna di 
studi eitopyci). He also compares selected 
phrases of his translation with an English 
translation by Taddese Tamrat (published in 
Ethiopia Observer) to show the difference 
between a literary translation and an analytical 
one. 

The second paper, ‘ La carrière et les idées de 
Horuy Waldä sellase ', by Salvatore Tedeschi, 
acknowledges Horuy's literary contributions to 
the development of Amharic literature but 18 
limited to an analysis of Haruy’s career and 
ideas, 

For his ‘ psychological profile’ of Haruy, 
Tedeschi has drawn on various biographies of 
Horuy—none very lengthy—and the published 
accounts of all those who had contact with 
him: the British businessman C. W. Rey, the 
American naturalist H. Frank Baum, the 
British journalist George Steer and the Italian 
doctor E. Borra. There 18 no equivalent infor- 
mation from any Ethiopian source. Even Haile 
Selaseio's autohiegtap y contains only one 
brief, uninformative reference to Haruy, sur- 
prising in view of the fact that he was one of 
the Emperor’s principal collaborators for many 
years. 

Tedeschi has also searched the available 
documents relating to the various high offices 
held by Haruy to discover what contributions 
might be ascribed to him. There seems to be 
nothing. Tedeschi shows that even the doou- 
ments from the foreign mmistry which bear 
Heruy's signature were drafted by the Em- 
peror’s foreign advisors. A rather negative im- 
pression is left of Horuy even though it is con- 
ceded that the Emperor concentrated all power 
in bis own hands, thus leaving little opportu- 
nity for Haruy to take any initiative. 

Heruy's reputation as a reformer largely 
rests on his Addis Alam (New World) but 
Tedeschi makes a convincing case that the ideas 
of reform put forward in this work are the 
Emperor's which Heruy has merely put into 
written form. In place of the reformer, 
Tedeschi reveals only the dutiful collaborator 
of a reform-minded politician. 

The third paper, Joseph Tubiana’s ‘ Les 
formes courtes dans la littérature amharique', 
attempts to provide & better basis for under- 
standing Amhario literature by analysing 
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its ‘ahort forma’: the short story (which 
comprises the bulk of published fictional 
litera;ure), the tale, the fable, poetry, and 
proverbs. 

In developing his theme, Tubiana has many 
interesting observations to make among which 
is the fact that the small format (12 x 17 om., 
40-100 pp.) in which the vast majority of 
Ethicpian works is printed is known as the 
‘Indian format’ ence it was first attested in 
that country. He also notes that novel-length 
fictional works are rare, even translations of 
foreign novels are abridged. 

Tho origins of Amharic literature are shown 
to le in tales, oral poetry, and proverbs. 
Tubiena maintams that Amharic literature 18 
still separate from Western literature as none 
of the innovative Ethiopian authors has com- 
pletely broken with the indigenous literary 
tradition. 

Th:s book also contains a short section 
marksd ‘documents’ which consista of a 
lengthy obituary of Haruy in Amharic acoom- 

nied by a French translation. An annotated 

iblicgraphy of all the works mentioned in the 
three papers and which includes all the works 
published by Heruy concludes this work. 

These excellent papers may be regarded as a 
step in the process of re-evaluation of impor- 
tant facets of Amharic literature. Salvatore 
Tedecchi’s assessment has made an important 
point with regard to Haruy but further exam- 
inaticn of his career seems required. Interviews 
with Cornelius Van H. Engert, John Spencer, 
and Sirak Haruy could have provided & 
personal dimension. Sirak Horuy and Corne- 
lius Van H. Engert both died in 1984 or 1986. 
Spencer’s rather negative opinion of Horuy ia 
to be found in his Ethiopia at bay, Algonac, 
Michigan, 1984. Surely there is much material 
in th» British, French, and Italian archives 
whick might shed more light on Haruy’s rise 
and make clearer his importance to Haie 
Selassie. 

Luigi Fusella’s masterful analysis of Afa- 
warq's literary production will be greatl 
oe by those who have to grapple with 
the complexities of Amharic grammar. His 
brief siography reminds us that Afa-warq was 
a real reformer and 15 18 to be hoped that his 
career may be analysed in the same way that 
Həruy’s was. 

Joseph Tubiana has briefly touched on 
Amharic poetry in his wide-ranging article. 
This :mportant and complex subject merits a 
more detailed investigation, one that draws on 
the essays on poetry written by Madngastu 
Lamma and Alamayyahu Mogas. 

Readers will be grateful for these papers 
which were written by outstanding acholars in 
the field of Ethiopian studies. Students of 
Amharic literature will be especially pleased 
by the extensive bibliography. 

THOMAS L. KANE 


Marc ABÉLÈS: Le lieu du politique. 
(Histoire et Civilisations de l'Afrique 
Orientale, 4.) 240 pp., 8 plates. 
Paris: Société d’ethnographie, [1984]. 
This book is a meticulous analysis of the 
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politico-ritual system in a village in the Gamo 
mountains of south-western Éthiopie. The 
author's main concern 18 to show how the 
political and ritual sub-systems interrelate and 
prevent the arrogation of power by a sing'e 
individual or group. Abélès who, with his wife, 
Anne Cadoret, a fellow anthropologist, did his 
fieldwork in 1974-5, illustrates the intricate 
workings of this complex society which is 
composed of a ‘hierarchy of mterdependent 
statuses’,  Dignitaries and saerificers, both 
identified by J. Bureau, Les Gamo d' Ethiopie 
(Paris, 1981) as common to Gamo societies, 
form a dual élite. 

At the bottom of the pyramid, potters and 
tanners are excluded from the political process, 
but are involved in ritua!. The most distinctive 
feature which Ochollo shares with other Gamo 
societies is a system of assemblies which pro- 
vide a decision-making mechanism and ensure 
a measure of democracy. Once a consensus is 
reached, dignitaries implement it and saori- 
ficers sanctify it. There is thus a duality of 
fanctions which are not simply complementary 
aince dignitaries and sacrificers are inter- 
dependent. Moreover, a latent rivalry between 
them creates tension which is ' manipulated by 
the system ’ to curb individual ambitions and 
minimize venality. 

Abélés organizes his material around three 
recurring themes. As the title suggests, the 
theme of space is of crucial importance. 
Ochollo is a village of 8,000 people perched on 
a hill-top but exploiting the surrounding irri- 
gated lowlands. The village 1s divided into 
four quarters cach with sub-quarters. Assem- 
blies, exclusively male, are held at all three 
levels, while households form neighbourhoods 
of mutual assistance where women socialize. 
Abélès argues that the use of space—for 
example, the placing of various functionaries 
ın ceremonies—serves to demarcate the social 
hierarchy as well as to isolate the loc: of poli- 
tics, i.e. assemblies, from that of ritual, e.g. 
sacrifices, 

A second theme relates to feast-givmg by 
means of which wealth is transformed into 
prestige and political influence. Traditionally, 
feasting as a redistributive mechanism 
which limited accumulation by individuals. 
However, Abélés suggests, the system under- 
went a transformation with the advent of a 
market economy and increased reliance on 
cotton. À widening emerged between two 
types of dignitary : the ritual elder, who repre- 
sente the traditional system, and the ' grand 
dignitary ', a sort of ‘man of the market’, 
with an individualistic and mercantile outlook. 
The latter has a higher status, less onorous 
duties, and ‘ ter symbolic density’. 
Aspirmg ‘grand dignitaries’ must expend 
greater resources to acoede to their position, 
but the process is no longer redistributive 
because of reciprocal gift-giving. Individuals 
oan thus speculate in a ‘jeu du don’ by 
sponsoring their friends’ accession feasts and 
receiving in return larger gifts for their own 
ceremonies. Dignitanes, however, never 
formed a class; they could be demoted, and 
their privileges were symbolic rather than 
economic. Abélés concludes that the changes 
brought about by the market economy were 
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integrated by Ochollo society in accordance 
with their scale of values, whereby wealth is 
transformed into prestige by means of feasta. 

The third theme deals with the central role of 
sacrifice which is perceived to be clearly related 
to the exploitation of territory. Abélés sug- 
gests that the 'saorificer's circuit’ is more 
significant as a symbolic expression of the 
relationship between people and land than for 
the actuel sacrifices performed en route. 
Sacrificers do not have any say in political 
decision-making; they only attend assemblies 
to ratify decisions or are called upon in cases of 
disorder. They are the symbolic guarantors of 
continuity because of the hereditary nature of 
their title, according to which only members of 
certain lineages and clans may become sacri- 
ficers. However, this principle 18 counter- 
balanced by the fact that about half the saor- 
ficers, including the most important, may be 
demoted. ‘They are elders because they are 
sacrificers', not vice versa. Moreover their 
privileges are ponen honorifio. There are 

8 saorifloers responsible for different areas, 
and speoiahzing in various types of sacrifice, 
thereby ensunng a ‘division of labour' 
which prevents a ‘monopoly of the sacred’. 
The chief sacrificer owes his predominance 
purely to the occasional additional sacrifices 

e performs in the village forum in cases of 
severe famine. Moreover, he must be ‘en- 
throned' by a sacrificer who is recognized to 
be his ritual inferior. 

Two questions arise from a reading of this 
book, the first concerned with the internal 
functioning of the system, the second with its 
relation to external factors. In the bipolar 
opposition between dignitaries and sacrificers, 
Abélés seems to neglect the role of diviners 
who, by examining the intestines of animals, 
oan diagnose tranagressions of taboos by digni- 
taries or sacrificers, who should therefore be 
demoted. Another unexplored element in the 
equation seems to be the ' hereditary peace- 
makers ' who, in times of severe drought, cross 
Lake Abbaya to consult a famous diviner. 

Abélés chooses to treat the system as closed. 
External influences, suoh as the Ethiopian 

overnment and the Orthodox Church, and the 
and reforms of 1967 and 1975, receive scant 
attention, as do relations with other highland 
Gamo peoples, such as the neighbouring Dorze, 
(though Abélès promises us further work on 
this subject) or lowlanders, e.g. the Walamo. 
We shall not be able to form a complete picture 
of Ochollo society until we learn about such 
external factors, for it does not, and perha: 
never did, form a discrete entity. One of the 
elders, much to the anthropoligist’s surprise, 
instead of using the customary formula 
‘ Ochollo is Ochollo ', expressing the village's 
identity, declared, ' Ochollo is no longer 
Ochollo; Ochollo ıs Ethiopia ’. 

ALULA PANKHURST 


SARAH Moment ATis: Semantic struc- 
turing in the modern Turkish short 

: an analysis of ‘ The dreams of 
Abdullah Efendi’ and other short 
stories by Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinar. 
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(Social, Economic and Political Stu- 
dies of the Middle East, Vol. xxxiv.) 
ix, 205 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983. 
Guilders 52. 


The short story has been, and still 18, a much 
favoured genre in Turkey, ever broadening in 
scope and seeking new forms of expression to 
give voice to new sensibilities. It 18 also the 
genre most widely representative of the range 
of what might be called the ‘ modern Turkish 
experience ', individual and social, urban and 
rural. Within the very large corpus of Turkish 
short stories, Tanpinar’s overall output of two 
collections 18 small; Hence the generic desig- 
nation that figures so prommently in the title 
of the present study, which is in fact devoted to 
a structural analysis of a single collection of 
Tanpinar's stories, 18 somewhat rising, 1f 
not misleading. On the other hand, A.’s choice 
of this particular author and set of stories for 
the type of analysis she has ın mind 18 judicious, 
for the stories 1n question, besides holding a 
place of some significance (as yet unrecognized) 
in the history of the Turkish short story, form 
an exceptionally coherent collection, governed 
by the well-defined aesthetic prinoiple of ita 
author. As such, 16 is moreover a collection that 
lends itself well to an analysis of structural 
features 1n short fiction. 

A.’s study, which includes an excellent trans- 

lation of the title story and 18 to be praised for 
the accuracy of all references (to Turkish 
sources) in paraphrase and translation, 
deserves attention in two major respects. 
First, from a literary-historical point of view, 
it provides sound groundwork for a general 
‘re-evaluation’ of Tanpınar (1901-62), who 
has received more recognition for his poetry 
and output in literary history and criticism 
than for his short stories and novels. In 
calling attention to Tanpinar’s earliest (1943) 
published fiction, A. fills a longstanding need 
or a critical assessment of this author’s prose 
fiction which, on account of its poetic, intro- 
spective, and uncommitted nature, has a 
unique place in modern Turkish letters, but 
has ered neglect, mainly because it lies 
outside the mainstream of the 'hiéraiure 
engagée', popular in Turkey since the early 
decades of the republic. Accordingly, A.’s 
first chapter consists of a ptive and well- 
documented appraisal of sas place in 
the development of modern Turkish literature. 
It also emphasizes his postion as an intellectual 
attempting to reconcile two confhoting pres- 
sures: on the one hand, from the experience 
of Weaternization, officially adopted by the 
republican reforms of Ataturk, and on the 
other, from the older values inherited from 
Ottoman-Islamio oulture. 

Secondly, A.'s iun Lors not only provides 
insight into the special structurmg devices in 
Tanpinar’s narratives, it also appears to have 
implications for narrative theory. However, A. 
does not make the most of these implications. 
In fact, it 1s made clear at the end of ch. i that 
her study is intended to be ‘a practical 
analysis? (inspired by Gernot L. Windfuhr's 
seminars in literary theory and analysis in the 
University of Michigan) rather than ‘a theo- 
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retical exercise in methodology’. Conse- 
quently, the study falls short of setting up the 
expected theoretical context in relation to 
which her contribution to theory might be 
properly evaluated; ıt also fails to take into 
account such considerations in recent narrative 
theory which seem to be of some relevance to 
her work: e.g. Genette's analysis of temporal 
order or Barthes’s and Ferrara’s views on the 
predominance of character over action with its 
implications for the chological narrative. 
Since the author claims that, excepting 
Todorov’s study of The Decameron, the present 
study ‘ represents a first attempt to undertake 
a structural analysis of a series of sophisticated 
and rather lengthy prose works,’ useful ‘in 
dealirg even with... complex psychological 
works’ and ‘leading to certain observations 
which would seem to be of significance for the 
development of literary theory,’ there does 
appear to be a need for a theoretical basis more 
substantial than the one provided. Neverthe- 
lees, Zor those interested in narrative proce- 
dures in the type of fiction where fantasy and. 
reality in the form of 'altered states of 
consc:ousness’ overlap, A.’s perceptive and 
systematic analysis will indeed provide many 
illuminating observations. 

Fiction, 16 has been said, ‘ can be as digjunc- 
tive, vet as emotionally compelling, as a weird 
dream’ (Ian Reid, The short story, London, 
1977, 7). This statement may also serve to 
describe the fundamental characteristic of the 
stories in ‘ The dreams of Abdullah Efend:’, 
in which, in Tanpinar's own words (as trans- 
lated by A.), ‘the order of dream prevails ’. 
And is is precisely to the questions arising from 
the subtly ‘ disjunctive’ nature of Tanpinar’s 
narrative discourse, ‘ the specific problem of 
linkages,’ that A. addresses herself. 

A. begins her structural analyms of each of 
the five stories ın the collection by establishing 
a set of relationships between paradigms of 
' primary criteria ’ involving the text (i.e. time, 
location, action, characters and their state of 
mind/eondition) and those of ‘secondary 
criteria ’ involving narration: namely, seman- 
tically parallel, deecriptive sentences whioh 
funotion as units opening and closing various 
sections of the narrative. The results at this 
stage demonstrate the importance of the 
‘secondary criteria ' by means of which 16 has 
been possible for the author not only to con- 
firm the ence of a foregrounded four-part 
structural division m each story but also to 
observe the function of this basic division m 
relation to the content. 

Consequently, A.’s attempt to explore the 
relationship between structural reourrence and 
meaning leads to & content analysis of the four 
sections in each story on the basis of their 
ا‎ and igmatio relationship. 

xamining the psychological state of the main 
chara2ters in terms of their inner experience 
and actions, all of which exhibit a spiritual 
duality and conflict of desires that remain 
unfulfilled, A. concludes that there 18 an 
identical relationship between the correspond- 
ing sections of the stories which reveal a 
fundamental thematic pattern. This she sums 
upas'...the plight of a man who is unable to 
function successfully because of his awareness 
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of a basic contradiction inherent m his own 
Y or m that of the world surrounding 
am.” 

Analyses producing such neat corresponden- 
ces and identical patterns sometimes arouse 
suspicions as to whether these are genuine or 
forced. In this case, however, A.’s conclusions 
are convinoing. Indeed, the author must be 
given credit for her choice of analytical method 
which, "e ا‎ the fact that ıt sets out initially 
only ‘to demonstrate by conscious analysis 
the validity of an intuitive feeling that all five 
stories... have a basic structure in common’, 
ia m fact exploited to the full, especially in the 
case of ‘ Old-fashioned clothes’, obviously 
with the intention of establishing a basis for a 
broader critical evaluation. 

A. is also unusually fortunate in her choice 
of author in that she has been able to find first- 
hand evidence to corroborate her arguments 
in Tanpinar’s essays on cultural change and on 
aesthetics, A. has put these to excellent use, 
especially in her chapter where the results 
of the analysis are surveyed and interpreted in 
relation to Tanpmar’s psycho-sociological 
views on the Westernization process, and to 
his metaphysical attitudes. A. concludes that 
‘Tan '8 modes of apprehending the reali- 
tres of the Turlash experience of Westernisation 
are directly linked to his manner of con- 
fronting metaphysical problems by a powerful 
conceptual structure manifest in the semantio 
patterning implicit in the five stories analysed ' 
and that the fundamental theme emerging from 
five stories might be considered ‘ autobio- 
graphical’ in that it reflects ‘not so much 
each character’s awareness of a paradoxical 
contradition inherent in his own nature or 
in that of the world surrounding him as it 
does an unconscious desire and failure on 
the part of the author to escape the very 
pattern of his own thinking.’ Whether or 
not one entirely agrees with the ‘ autobio- 
graphical’ or ‘ metaphysical’ aspect of this 
interpretation, the final analysis succeeds in 
bringing to light the striking parallelism 
between the structuring of thought apparent 
m Tanpinar’s fiction and ite non-fictional 
counte in his articles. Thus A.’s evalua- 
tion of the short stories is ensured a place in the 
same line of critical scholarship as, for instance, 
Berna Moran’s study of two of Tanpinar's 
major novels (Turk romanına elegtirel bir Bakış, 
Istanbul, 1988, 227-4). There 18 no doubt that 
both in methodology and content, A.’s careful, 
sensitive and highly readable analysis is an 
important contribution to modern Turkish 
literary studies, and in particular, to the recent 
revival of oritical interest in the works of 


Tanpinar. 
SALIHA PAKER 


Joun Curtis: Nush-+ Jan III: the 
small finds. vii, TI pp. 23 figs, 
14 plates. London: British Institute 
of Persian Studies, 1984. £12. 

The prompt publication of the small finds 
from the Niish-1 Jaén excavations inaugurates 
this series of Final Reports. The site, located 
in Iran 100 km. south of Hamadän (the 
ancient Ekbatana), offered, besides important 
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temple architeoture, the first real exposure of 
artifacts from the Median Period (seventh- 
sixth centuries B.0.). As the introduction by 
David Stronach makes clear, the appearance of 
these reports does not imply that the site 18 
fully explored. Yet the moment 18 no doubt 
timely for a stock-taking of the considerable 
knowledge won from the excavations. 

The monograph fells mto three chapters. 
The first deals with the now well-known Nüsh-i 
Jan silver hoard, the second with the Median 
small finds, and the third with the sparser 
material from later layers, ascribed to the 
Parthian period. So far as the first is con- 
cerned, there 18 & careful discussion of the 
double and quadruple spiral beads which form 
one portion. Generally similar beads in gold 
and silver (as 18 well shown) have a notably 
wide ocourrence in Near Eastern archaeology. 
They range from the late third millennium s.c. 
(Troy, Alaça Huyuk and Poliochini on Lem- 
nos), through early second millennium (Tel 
Brak and Kültepe—1840 3.0.) down to 
c. 1350-1050 2.0. at Hasanlu, Babylon, Talish, 
Marlik, and so on. Since the earlier groups are 
oloser in construction to the present examples, 
the author is inclined to the think that the 
latter may be ancient survivals in their 
seventh-century 8.0. context. Though not 
fully endorsed in Stronach's introduction, this 
theory may find some support if the silver ring 
money accompanyıng it in the treasure could 
itself include surviving specimens from third 
or early second millennium Babylonia, a propo- 
sition not entirely to be ruled out, 

The remaining silver rings, torques, bar- 
ingots and cut-silver which make up the hoard 
are now recognized as representing a type of 
ingot-currency typical of ancient Mesopotamia 
and its borderlands. In the years since the 
Nüsh-1 Jan find came to light, new finds in some 
number have appeared, and the earlier instan- 
ces have been re-examined. Especially impor- 
tant too have been the studies of realtor 
records by M. A. Powell, which mdependentl 
describe a system clearly resembling that whel: 
can be deduced from the finds. Curtis now 

ves a thorough review of the literature to 

te, which will help future editors to be aware 
of work in adjomung fields, and will bring 
understanding of this currenoy to a new level. 

Most important in the second ohapter are 
perhaps the seals and seal-impressions, espe- 
cially the clay impresmon of a late Assyrian 
oylinder showing an archer confronting a ser- 
pent, and the more perfunctory stamp-seal 
illustrating a cow with her calf. There are no 
lees than twelve bronze ‘elbow fibulae’, 
besides one of similar form in iron, a miniature 
bronze head of the demon Pazuzu, and numer- 
ous clay, bone, and stone spindle-whorls and 
loom-weights. The finds of Parthian date are 
rather modest, but a cubical bone die presents 
some interest since the arrangement of its 
markings and positioning of the faces differs 
from later examples. Amongst the surface 
finds it could be noted that the bronze coin of 
Antiochus VII Sidetes from Antioch must 
surely recall the ‘fatal sprung’ of 129 BO., 
when the last great Seleucid army attempted 
to regain Iran, and was destroyed with its king 
in Media. 
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The material, including indeed some routine 
items, is mea and concisely docu- 
mented, most helpfully for future workers. 
The bibliography is particularly full and 
valuable, providing & good survey of recent 
Near Eastern finds, and indicating links 
between the material cultures of Iran, Meso- 
potamia, and adjoming regions. Mention 
should be made of the analyses of the silver 
pieces by M. J. Hughes (together with some for 
Achaemenid specimens), which show that both 
groups fall within the expected range of 
90-97 per cent silver. Amongst the trace 
metals interest would have attached if figures 
for bismuth, meroury, and arsenic could also 
have been given. À second appendix by W. A. 
Oddy shows that in this period, silver wire was 
made by hammering, not by drawing. The 
fascicule is fully and excellently illustrated, 
and provides an exemplary presentation of the 
finds 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


J. HARMATTA (ed.): From Hecataeus to 
al-Huwärizmi. Bactrian, Pahlau, 
Sogdian, Persian, Sanskrit, Syrvac, 
Arabic, Chinese, Greek and Latin 
sources for the his of Pre-Islamic 
Central Asta. (Collection of the sources 
for the history of Pre-Islamic Central 
Asia. Series 1. Vol. 3) [iv], 353 pp. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1984. 


Like the two previous volumes ın this series 
(both reviewed in BSOAS, xriv, 1, 1981, 
217-18), the present work consists chiefly of 
the proceedings of & conference organized by 
Professor Harmatta in Budapest, this time m 
1980. The papers, which include several not 
delivered on that occasion, are in English, 
French, or German. 

In reviewing Studies in the sources on the 
history of Pre-Islamsc Central Asia, the second 
volume of the series, I felt bound to protest at 
the fact that almost the whole of its contents 
had appeared also as a number of the Acta 
Anhqua Academiae Scsentarum Hungaricae, 
without either publication contaming the 
slightest reference to the other. This complaint 
must be repeated, since the volume under 
review proves to be identical with AAH, 
xxvii, 1980 [publ. 1984]. On this occasion at 
least the page-numbers are the same in both 
versions, which reduces the bibliographio in- 
convenience of the double publication; but 
any subscriber to AAH who unwittingly pur- 
chases the present book in addition will have 
reason to feel aggrieved. 

That, however, is this reviewers only 
grouse. The contents of the book are very 
substantial, probably more so than those of 
either of the preceding volumes. The detailed 
and well-illustrated articles on the Soviet 
excavations at Takht-i Sangin (B. A. Litvinskiy 
and I. R. Pichikyan, ‘ Monumenta of art from 
the sanctuary of Oxus (North Bactria)’, 
PR: 25-83) and at Kara-tepe (B. Staviskiy, 

ara tepe in Old Termez', pp. 95-135) are 
particularly useful, making available in con- 
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venient form important results previously 
published only in Russian. Equally weloome 18 
the long-awarted publication of three impor- 
tant documents in Iranian languages: the 
two Manichean Sogdian letters, known to 
scholarship since 1936 from W. B. Henning’s 
account of them in ZDMG, xo, 14-18, and 
origmally intended to be included in his book 
Sogdica, are now finally edited with learned 
commentary by W. Sundermann (pp. 289-316), 
while I. Gershevitch’s two articles on 
pp. 273-88 include significant extraota from the 
Manichean Bactrian fragment M 1224, which 
was discovered by M. Boyce ın 1958 and which 
was to have been published by her m collabora- 
tion with Henning. 

Our limited knowledge of the Baotrian 
language 18 considerably extended by the 
Manichean fragment. One feature which could 
not be ascertained from the materials 1n Greek 
script is the existence of a distinotion between 
the stops b, g, and the fricatives B, y. Unfortu- 
natelv, most of Gershevitch’s excerpts are 

ven in the context of an account of the 

scovery and decipherment of the text and are 
therefore oited from Boyce’s preliminary trans- 
literation, which did not distinguish y from g. 
Consequently, the words myydyg ‘fruit’, 
‘sprymyyg ° flower’, cywwng ‘aa’, yw ‘cow’, 
and rwyn ‘ butter’ are all cited (on p. 273) in 
spellings which are known to be inaccurate. 
From the correct spellings given here it can be 
seen that Old Iranian g becomes y both in 
initial and in post-vocalic position. 

Although the general sense of the two 
Manichean Sogdian letters emerges furly 
plainly from Sundermann’s care: study, 
many details remain unclear, largely as à result 
of their poor state of preservation. A few sug- 
gesticns towards their elucidation may not be 
out of place here. In Letter I, line 18, a more 
likely restoration is zw’|(ry)s# ° sisters’. The 
genuineness of this form (on which see BSOAS, 
XLI, 2, 1979, 346) 18 now confirmed by two 
occurrences in Christian Sogdian (C6 = TiiB 
6b, R9, and especially C3 = TiiB 57, V5: a't 
awgbr'& xwryšiy). The unclear letters preced- 
ing rwe in Letter II, line 6, should form part of 
the name of a day of the month, since rwe 18 not 
known to be used in any other context in 
Sogdian. For the meaning of ‘yw p’zky’ 
(II, 16, misprinted 'yw in the text) bilingual 
evidence 18 now avaiable. In the Giunta i 
griw zindag, Sogd. ‘ywp'z-yt (13401, R17) 
translates MPers. bzmg’n’n (M 85, VO), 
probably ‘ guests’ from bzm ‘ banquet, Gast- 
mah] ’, while two pages of C3 provide the trans- 
latiors nwystytw (mo) yw[p]zyt for Syr. zinyn' 
'jnvized (guests)' and wymn'fc ywp'zyt for 
'ksny' ‘stranger, guest’. This evidence sug- 
gests that pr ‘yw p'zky' may mean ' on a visit, 
as guests ', which would confirm Sundermann’s 
understanding of the context (of. ‘die 
syrischen Gaste ', p. 299). 

NICHOLAS SIMS- WILLIAMS 


Roxane Haac-Hiaucni: Untersuch- 
ungen zu einer Sammlung persischer 
Erzählungen (Cihil wa-šiš hikāyat ya 
Gams‘ al-hikäyät). — (Islamkundliche 
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Untersuchungen, Bd. 92.) [ix], analogues, but her references rarely venture 
229 pp. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz beyond Littmann's studies of the Thousand 


Verlag, 1984. 


It 15 difficult to know how to deal with folk- 
tales. Fasoinating as it is to recognize and 
chart correspondences of motif or type, peou- 
harities of style or structure, or the symboliza- 
tion of cultural and chological verities, 
where does one go from there? Like dreams 
and myths, folktales continue to elude the 
embrace of a general interpretive theory or 
even a satisfying taxonomy. This 18 especially 
true of folktales in the Islamic cultural area, 
which have often been elaborated, con- 
catenated and framed d la Arabian Nights, and 
incorporated into ‘higher’ literary genres, 
while remaining at large in the oral repertory 
too. 
Haag-Higuchi proposes here to analyse a 
Persian manuscript colleotion of such tales 
(dating from the eleventh/seventeenth century 
or later, and perhaps of Indian provenance) 
as a literary unit, paying attention not only to 
the logy and sources of individual tales but 
to their contribution to the fabric of the whole 
collection. She explicitly declines to use either 
a com ivist or a atructuralist framework, 
claiming that the hybrid nature of the work 
calls for & flexible, literary-critical approach, 
as advocated by her predecessors in the field, 
Hamori and Gerhardt (pp. 8-9). 

The three main sections of the study com- 
prise an introduction, a ‘thematic analysis’ 
of the 46 tales in the collection, and a com- 
mentary which groups the tales under six 
thematic rubrics: ‘Love stories’; ‘Tales of 
adventure’; ' Didactic tales’; ‘ (Sorrptural) 
legends’; ‘Tales of magic’; ‘ Crime stories 
and comic tales’. A brief conclusion, a bibho- 
graphy, and three mdexes (motifs, proper 
names and terms, and literary citations) com- 
plete the study. In the thematio analysis, the 
longest and most detailed section (pp. 23-116), 
Haag-Higuohi summarizes each story in 
Ra rek | episodes; cites ite sources in the 
Üfhil wa HS hkäyat and, where identified, in 
other oriental works such as ‘Attär’s Khusraw- 
nämeh, the Bakhtiyär-nämeh, and the Tat- 
namek; and notes variante in the sources and 
occasional analogues elsewhere. In the com- 
mentary (pp. 117-86) the six themes noted 
above are further subdivided into, eg. 
* Constancy proved ' (Oft bewiesene Treue): im 
these five tales, the heroine (usually a slave) is 
the protagonist, who finds and sometimes even 
rescues her beloved against the odds. The eight 
t Wiles of women’ tales from the T'étf-námeh 
are treated together as a subcategory of 
‘Didactic tales’; their thrust 18, as Haag- 
Higuohi plausibly maintains, similar to the 
largely amoral, Sa'di-esque exercises in 
re that comprise the four other tales 
in thus class. 

Haag-Higuchi’s systematic study of the 
contents and sources of this collection will 
certainly be valuable for future research into 
Islamic popular literature. But it lacks a 
systematic attempt to relate either the whole 
or the parts to other folktale traditions of 
either East or West. Despite her initial 
disclamer, the author does occasionally note 


and One Nighis and the Aarne-Thompson 
folktale types. Stith Thompson’s Molif-index 
18 not at all, though in several of the 
cases noted—and in many more that have gone 
unnoticed—this reference scheme would have 
been much more to the pomt. Thus for the 
episode in which Shaykh Mahmüd 18 tied up 
in a fresh hide in order to be carned aloft by a 
bird (pp. 34-5)—apart from references to 
Sindbad’s second adventure—the reader 18 
referred to Aarne-Thompson Tale Type 936, 
in which this motif happens to ocour. But what 
should concern us is the motsf (Thompson 
K 1861.1), which in identical form may yet 
perform different functions in tales of quite 
different types: it provides Shaykh Mahmüd 
with a magic gift, it enables Sindbad to escape 
from an island, and in another widespread 
folktale of the Aladdin type (e.g., The mountain 
of gems in a Turkoman version) the hero 
re-uses the device to outwit the wicked mer- 
chant and win the treasure for himself. Other 
well-known motifs unnoted—though their 
form may have a bearing on the provenance or 
typology of the tale—are that of the faithful 
animal unjustly killed through musunder- 
standing (B 331.2), here (p. 114) in a form close 
to that of the Indian analogue, and that of 
magio gifts used to facilitate a quest (D 1521; 
pp. 23-4) and to hinder pursmt (D 672; 
pp. 52-8); the latter two are referred to 
indirectly by means of Aarne tale types. 
Other striking similarities with oriental motifs 
that ht have been noted include p. 101 
(heart’s blood of pet monkey prescribed as a 
cure for a loved one's sickness—of. Kalila and 
Dmna). 

Admittedly Haag-Higuchi declares ın her 
introduction (pp. 9-10) that she does not intend. 
to wolate and identify motifs (in Luthi’s useful 
definition as ‘das kleinste Element einer 
Erzihlung...das die Kraft hat, sich in der 
Überlieferung zu erhalten’), though she does 
not explain why. Nor does she either apply or 
cogently reject any other system of folktale 
analysis (such as Propp's ‘ morphology n 
even though this appears in her bibliography). 
Her own Motivindex is a list of annotated 
objects, animals, names, kinship terms, pro- 
feasions, eto., with a minority of the sort of 
dynamic Shchwôrter (e.g., Dream, Task, 
Revenge, Usurpation . . .) that indicate motifs 
as distinct from topics. In the bibliography, 
she does not indicate that Paul Ernst's 
Tausendundein Tag 1s an abridged translation 
of Pétis de la Croix's Mille et un jours, which 
purports to be a translation of a lost seven- 
teenth-century collection of Persian tales. 
Thus even the signs of a literary-critical 
approach such as the author espouses appear 
haphazardly rather than systematically. 

n balance this is a disappointing work. 
The summary and source attribution of the 
contents of collection refer to an original 
manuscript which is not readily available for 
those wishing to follow up the signposts; a 

revious scholarly generation—espeoally in 
Shay would surely have demanded a 
published edition of the original as a prerequi- 
aite to any discursive study. The value of the 
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commentary is mitigated, for this reader at 
least, by its lack of framework and focus. 
J. B. PERRY 


WILLIAM J. Orson: Anglo-Irantan rela- 
tions during World War 1. xii, 305 pp. 
London: Frank Cass, 1984. £22.50. 


Dr. Olson's book provides the first published 
general account of British policy towards Persia 
during the First World War which is also based 
upon British archival sources. Although these 
sources have been available for some years and 
considerable use has been made of them by 
several writers to describe particular features of 
British relations with Iran, few of the results of 
that research have been published; the most 
notable publications are Ulmch Gehrke, 
Persien sn der deutschen Orrentpolisk wahrend 
des ersten Weltkriegs, 2 parte, Stuttgart, n.d. 
[19060], for which German archival materials 
were also used; and Frederick Stanwood, 
War, revolution and British imperialism sn 
Central Asia, London, 1983. 

The period studied may be divided into two 
parte with the point of separation occurring 
around the end of 1916 and the early months 
of 1817. During the first part of the war Britain 
and Russia sought to maintain the predomi- 
nant position in Persia which they had to- 
gether possessed for many years, which they 
had formalzed in the 1907 Anglo-Russian 
agreement, and which they had confirmed by 
the introduction of their troops into Persia 
some years before the outbreak of war. The 
influence of the two powers was quite unequal, 
however. It was Russia which provided the 
coercive force upon which the influence of the 
Entente powers ultimately rested and it was 
Britain which was obliged to accommodate 
her policies to those of her ally. ‘ We have a 
mighty weight to carry here in our Russian 
ally,’ wrote the British Minister, Sir Walter 
Townley (quoted p. 46) and Townley’s un- 
happiness on this score seems to have contri- 
buted to his replacement by Charles Marling 
in April 1915. 

The refusal of Russia to withdraw her troops 
from Persia made 1t difficult for that country 
to sustam the neutrality she had chosen in 
1914. The Entente toyed with the idea of 
persuading Persia to join them and Russia 
suggested an offer of Najaf and Karbala’ as an 
inducement to Persia. For fear of the effect on 
Muslim feeling, Britain refused, and the 
Entente settled for neutrality, a status only 
narrowly preserved in the autumn of 1915 
when Persia seemed on the verge of signing an 
agreement with Germany, an event which 
might have been followed by the adhesion of 
Afghanistan to the ranks of the Central powers. 
The balance was tipped in favour of the 
Entente by the advance of Russian forces from 
Qazwin on 7 November when supporters of the 
Central powers fled to Kirmänshäh to set up a 
rival government. The Shiraz uprising of 10 
November may be associated, at least in part, 
with the same episode, although Olson some- 
what obscures this possibility by describing the 
Shiraz émeute earlier than the Russian advance 
in his account of the transactions. 

The autumn crus safely surmounted, 
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Marling revived the prospect of an alliance with 
Perma. Olson raises the interesting question 
whether Marling was really pe ed. of the 
utility of such an alliance or whether he was 
merely trying to give himself a greater impor- 
tance in what was an unimportant backwater 
of the war. Olson evidently favours the latter 
interpretation and 18 as unimpressed by 
Marling's performance as were many of the 
Munister's contemporaries. Like Herman 
Norman in 1921, Marling had a difficult, oven 
supe task but the erratio quality of the 
judgement of both diplomatists may reinforce 
Olsor's general proposition that Persia was 
relatively unimportant in the calculations of 
London. A more serious policy must have 
required better men. 

In his account of the Anglo-Persian alliance 
discussions in 1916 Olson opens one of the 
main themes of his book for he shows the con- 
tinuity between the 1916 discussions and the 
eventual 1919 Anglo-Persian agreement, 
although the latter project was mtended to 
fulfil aims which were totally different from 
the 1916 plan. The 1916 plan was to meet 
wartime needs: the 1919 agreement was to 
establish long-term Bntish control; neverthe- 
less, ;here was marked amilarity between the 
terms submitted by Persia in 1916 and those 
put forward by Vusiiq and his colleagues in 
1919. Olson argues that the difference is ın the 
British nse ; proposals which were deemed 
unacceptable when advanced by a government 
Britain disliked were accepted as a basis of 
negotiation when their proposers were thought 
to be pro-British. The argument 18 an ex- 
tremely interesting one but further study is 
required before it can be entirely accepted; 
Olson may go too far in his assertion that the 
Persian proposals were essentially sunilar, The 
terms originally submitted by Mustawfi 
al-Mamühnk were ridiculous: those put for- 
ward subsequently were more modest although 
Olson claims that they went beyond those of 
Mustawfi. Olson complains that Britan 
offered Persia ‘ amazingly little’ in return for 
an alliance: basically money, an army under 
British and Russian control, and promises 
(p. 141). But that alliance proposal foundered 
because of Persian delays. 

The waning of Russian power, the entry of 
the USA into the war, the decline of Ottoman 
military power and the advent of the Lloyd 
George coalition in Brita, which brought 
Lord Curzon into a prominent policy-making 
role in relation to Persia, mark the dividing 
line between the two periods. From early in 
1917 Britam was lookmg towards a post-war 
situation in which she would have the oppor- 
tunity, untrammelled by Russian mter- 
ference, to impose on Persia whatever arrange- 
ment would best serve British interests. But 
the eclipse of Russia also had its disadvant- 
ages. 1f Russian influence had gone, 80 too had 
Russian troops, and Britain had to find some 
device to supply the influence they had once 
provided. 

There were two possible policies for Britain : 
to work with some Persian group or to impose 
a solution by force. Marling, characteristically, 
wavered between the two notions; others pre- 
ferred the first of them. But with which 
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Persian group should Bntain work and what 
inducement should be offered ? In a striking 
and still unexplamed volte face the Indian 
Government strongly advocated a deal with 
what it identified as the national democratic 
forces m Persia; Curzon preferred the tradi- 
tional pro-British politicians. What the 
difference was between the two groups in 
Persian terms is still unclear. 

Curzon both won and lost. He won the 
policy debate and secured the 1919 agreement 

ut he could not get it ratified and in his final 
chapters Olson rehearses this familiar story, 
adding some useful details concerning the 
negotiations conducted by Sir Percy Cox, who 
had replaced Marling, and the role of Sir Eyre 
Crowe in support of Curzon's policies in 
London. 

Much work remains to be done on the large 
topics which are considered m this book but 
Olson has performed a valuable service in 
chartmg the course of British policy in Persia 
and in setting out some thoughtful general 
hypotheses about that pohcy which may be 
tested by future writers. A few mistakes 
require correction: Lord Robert Cecil was 
never Secretary of State for India; that 
formidable figure, Heinrich XXXI Prince 
Reuss, who reminded Werner Otto von Hentig 
of Cruickshank’s illustration of Mr. 
Tupman in Pickwick Papers, did not spell his 
name ‘ Ruess’; and some of the works listed 
in the extensive bibhography are incorrectly 
described. 

M, B. YAPP 


VALENTINA STACHE-ROSEN (tr.), Upäl- 
poriprcchüsutra: ein Text sur bud- 
dhtsttschen Ordensdisziplin. Aus dem 
Chinesischen übersetzt und den Pāli- 
Parallelen gegenubergestell. (Abh. der 
Ak. der Wiss. in Gottingen. Phil.-hist. 
Kl. Dritte Folge, Nr. 140.) 120 pp. 
Gôttingen. Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1984. 


Valentina Stache-Rosen died in 1980 before 
she was able to complete her study of the 
Upälhpariprechäsütra. A summary of her pa 
on this text was published in 1978 (Buddhism 
in Ceylon and studies on relupous syncretism in 
Buddhist couniriés, Gottingen, 1978, 57-60; 
see also pp. 16-17). Professor Heinz Bechert 
has edited her manuscript, which consists of 
an introduction (pp. 17-31), a concordance 
2 32-7), the translation (pp. 38-111) and a 

otocopy of the Chinese text, Taishé no. 1466 
(pp. 113-20). In his own introduction Bechert 

refers to the manuscript of a paper which the 
author contributed to an Indian felicitation 
volume: ‘ The Upälipariprochäsütre, a Vmaya 
text m Chinese’. This paper was published in 
the following publication: Dr. Harish Chandra 
Das, Professor Chittaranjan Das, Shri Satya 
Ranjan Pal (ed.), Buddhism and Jasnism 
(Cuttack: Institute of Oriental and Orissan 
Studies, 1976), 24-30. 

The Upälipariprechästtra exists only m a 
Chinese translation. The name of the translator 
is not known. In the Taishó edition the trans- 
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lation is wrongly attributed to Gunavarman, 
whose biography has been studied by Valentina 
Stache-Rosen ('Gunavarman (367-481) A 
comparative analysis of the pio phies found 
in the Chinese Tripitaka ’, sn of Tibeto- 
logy, x, 1, 1973, 6-54). m Upalspariprecha- 
süira begins with five questions put by Upäli 
to the Buddha. The first three questions are 
found also in the Parivära (Vinaya Prtakam, 
ed. Hermann Oldenberg, v, London, 1879, 
180). The text iteelf contains the Pratimoksa 
rules, the penalties prescribed and the croum- 
stances in which the breach of the rule 18 not 
to be counted as an offence (the andpatti rules). 
The author has found parallel passages for 
most of the rules in the Pal Vinaya. In her 
above mentioned paper she writes: ‘ With the 
exception of the Sekhiya section, each and 
every rule of the Chinese Upülipariprechüsütra 
is found m the Parivaéra, and the andpatt 
clauses are found in the Vibhanga, although 
the order is different. Päräjika 1—4, Samgha- 
disesa 1-10 and Nissaggiya 1-23 and Püfide- 
Baniya 1-4 correspond to each other. Among 
the 92 Pacittuya veil the order 18 different, 
and among the 73 Sekhi rules eight have no 
correspondence in the Püh text. One may 
therefore say that the Upälipariprech& corres- 
ponds to the whole of the Vibhanga, not only 
to the P&timokkha ' (art cs., 27). 

According to the author there 18 no doubt 
that not only the Upalipariprechistitra agrees 
with the Pali canon as to content, but also that 
the text was translated from a Pali text and 
not from a Sanskrit text. However, the 
examples quoted by her on p. 25 of the intro- 
duction do not at all prove that the text was 
translated from a Pah orginal. The first 
example concerns Pacittiya 44 (Pali 43) where 
the Pali rule has: andpatt: mahallake ghare 


pitthasamghatassa hatthapäsam avyahitvd nisi- 
dati (Vinaya IV, p. 95). In the Chinese text 
one finds ‘hand and foot’. The author 


remarks that this mistake 18 easier to under- 
stand when one assumes that the original text 
had Pali hatthapäsa and not Sanskrit hasta- 
püréva. The word hastaparéva is based 
exclusively on the translation of hatthapdsa 
by ‘the side of the hand, vicinity’ in the 
dictionary of the Pah Text Society. In a note 
to her translation the author points out that 
hastapasa occurs as a measure of distance ın the 
Bhikguni-Vinaya of the Mahasimghikas (p. 75, 
n. 71}. That Pal hatthapadsa indicates a 
measure of distance was already known to 
Childers! (4 dichonary of the Pals language, 
London, 1872-75, 158). The second example 
is the following. In Pacittiya 54 (Pali 56) the 
Chinese text has ‘ a serpent hole’ but the Pali 
text has jantäghare. Valentma Stache-Rosen 
remarks: ‘ Wahrscheinlioh hat der Übersetzer 
jantughare verstanden. jantaghare und jantu- 
ghare lassen sich leichter verwechseln als 
kaühgrha und jantugrha im Sanskrit.’ It is 
difficult to understand this reasoning. In the 
first place the word jantughara ‘ serpent hole’ 
is totally unknown. It is also unclear where the 
author has tonna iex word ksätigrha ' bath- 
room’. E inted out that jentaka 
occurs both m go it end m Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit (cf. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
dictionary, s.v. jenta). In a text which was 
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probably translated ın the fifth century (cf. 
p. 27) ıt 18 not easy to find indications as to the 
language of the original because the translator 
(or the revisor) used in most cases the standard 
equivalents for technical terms. In one 
instance the translation seems to be based 
rather upon a Sanskrit text than upon a Pål 
text. In Sekhiya 35 (Pali 41) the Pali text has: 
anddariyam paticca andhate kabale mukhadva- 
ram vivaranto ekam äpaitim dpajjati dukkatam 
(Vinaya V, p. 45). The Chinese text, which 18 
rather freely rendered by Valentina Stache- 
Rosen, corresponds exactly to andgate matead 
of andhate. The Pratimobsa of the Sarvästi- 
vadins has nànágaie ülope mukhadvaram vivar- 
+8yäma sit, the Prátimoksa of the Mahüs&m- 
ghikas nünágate kavade mukhadwäram vivari- 
ayümiti (cf. B. Pauly, ‘ ents sanskrits de 
Haute Asie’, JA, 1966, 282; Pratwnoksa- 
süiram of the Lokotiaravädimahäsänghika 
School, ed. Nathmal Tatia, Patna, 1976, 32). 
However, 1t is not possible to attach too much 
weight to this single case because one finds 
often in Pali texts the varia lectio ägata for 
Ghata (of. CPD, s.v. ähata). 

The author has rightly pointed out that the 
order of the Pacittrya rules ın the Upaliparipre- 
chäsütra 18 different from that in the Pali 
canon, but she has failed to point out that there 
18 a much greater agreement in this respect 
between the Updalipariprechasiitra and the 
Prätimoksütra of several other schools (espe- 
cially the Sarvästiväda and the Milasarvasti- 
vida) than between the Upälipariprechäsütra 
and the Pali Vinaya (see the concordance m 
W. Pachow, A comparative study of the Prüti- 
moksa, Santiniketan, 1955, Appendix IV). 
Moreover, several of the Sekhiya rules whic 
have no correspondence in the Pali text are 
found, for instance, in the Pratimoksa of the 
Sarvüstivüdins. Sekhiya 46 of the Sarvasti- 
vadins is translated by Pachow as follows: ‘To 
sit in the layman’s house without letting the 
robe fall down—that should be observed’ 
(op. olte 191). This corresponds exactly to 

ya 16 of the Upalipari: û : ‘To 

Bit in a house while letting (one's robes) fall 
down is a dukkata. Valentina Stache-Rosen 
has misunderstood the Chinese text which she 
renders as follows: ° Wenn em Monch sich in 
ein Haus setzt, indem er sich fallen lasst, ist es 
ein Dukkata-Vergehen. Pachow remarks that 
Bekhiya 46 of the Prdtsmokga of the Sarvästi- 
vüdins is not found in other texts except in 
Upahpariprechasttra 10, but ıt 18 Sekhrya 46 
which corresponds to it. It is mteresting to 
note that this rule is found only in these two 
texts. It would take too much space to discuss 
in detail the other Sekhiya rules which have 
no correspondence in the Pal text but have a 
parallel in the Prdtsmokgastiras of other 
schools. Without comparmg the Upäliparipre- 
chdsilira with all other available Vinaya texts 
it is not possible to make any definite state- 
ment as to the la of the original text 
and the school to which it belonged. One oer- 
tainly hesttates to accept the conclusion which 
Valentina Stache-Rosen has drawn for the 
following reasons. In the first place there is no 
ogitive indication whatsoever that the 
hinese translator has used a Pali text. 
Secondly, although the Upalipariprechäsütra 
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agrees to a large degree with Pali passages, 
there are also important differences (for 
instance, the arrangement of the Pâcittiya 
rules; the absence of eight Sekhiya rules in 
the Pal canon). 

Valentina Stache-Rosen was a very careful 
and meticulous scholar. According to Bechert’s 
introduction she was able to reviee her trans- 
lation before her death. However, when 
reading it one has the impression that ıt was 
not subjected to a final revision which would 
certainly have removed a number of slips, such 
as omission of words and passages. It 1s also 
rather surprising to see that the two Chinese 
characters which correspond to Pali dpaddsu 
are rendered in four different ways (wenn es 
wichtige Angelegenheiten gibt, p. 59; wenn 
es eilige Angelegenheiten gibt, p. 66; wenn es 
Gefahr gibt, p. 68, wenn es Unfalle gibt, p. 96). 
The Chinese translator has added several 
interesting notes which have not always been 
rendered carefully by Valentina Stache-Rosen. 
For instance, in note 66 (p. 72) she made one 
note of two separate notes m tho Chinese text. 
In note 108 (p. 110) she writes: Anmerkung 
des chinesischen Übersetzers: ‘Im mdischen 
Origmal steht nicht ‘“ Waffe", sondern 
“ Schwierigkeiten abwehren ".' The translator 
wrote: ‘In the Indian text there 18 not the 
wore. “ weapon " but there is a word which ıs 
difficult to translate.’ Another strange mistake 
18 her translation ‘ der die Lehre nicht kennt’ 
(p. 85, last hne). The Chinese text has ‘ who 
does not act properly’, cf. Pal sammávai- 
tantam. 

It is a pity that the last work by this excel- 
lent scholar 18 not in all respects satisfactory, 
but it is ni to take into account the 
oiroumstances, alentina Stache-Rosen de- 
serves full praise for having drawn attention to 
an important Vinaya text which until now has 
received little attention from scholars. 

J. W. DE JONG 


R. L. Turner: A comparative dictionary 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. Addenda 
and corrigenda. Edited by J.C. Wright. 
xi, 168 pp. London: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, 1985. £16. 


Sir Ralph Turner’s Comparative Dictionary 
of the Indo-Aryan Lan es was completed 
in 1966, and it was followed by two supplemen- 

volumes, namely, Indexes compiled by his 
wife, Dorothy Rivers Turner (1969), and 
Phonetic analysis (1971; compiled with the 
help of the Computer Centre, Umversity 
College, London. From 1975 onward Sir Ralph 
took up the task of collecting material for a 
volume of addenda and corrigenda to the 
dictionary based partly on material which had 
escaped attention when the originel work was 
compiled, but mainly on material gathered 
from publioations which had appeared since 
its completion. The languages from which thia 
additional material is drawn are West Pahari, 
Garhwali, Kacchi, Old Marwari, Brajbhäsä, 
and Maldivian. The sources for these as well 
as other publications, articles and reviews, 
are listed ın the bibliography. 
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Sir Ralph Turner’s original plan was to leave 
the material to be deposited in the Library of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
where ıt would be available for consultation. 
However, when the possibility arose that funds 
would be avaiable for publication of the 
Addenda, he began at the ago of 94, although 
his eyesight was already failing, to prepare the 
material for publication, and he worked on 
this until shortly before his death on 23 April, 
1983. After Turner's death the work of seeing 
the publication through the press was under- 
taken by Professor J. C. Wright. 

The amount of new material presented in 
this volume 18 considerable, extending to 113 
pages with double columns, and including 400 
new headwords indicated by obelisks. In 
addition some further material from recent 
publicationg has been incorporated by the 
editor. Indexes of the individual languages are 
provided ag in the original publication, and 
the new headwords are processed in the 
phonetic analysis. A supplementary lst of 
Kacchi words 18 provided ın an appendix. 

A few comments can be made on some of the 
items treated in this supplement : 

169 añgati (anakti). The Sanskrit verb has 
the general meaning ° to anoint, smear’, and 
it ia represented by Garh. dynu ' to smear ’, eto. 
On the other hand in the special sense of 
anointing the eyes with collyrium, 1t 18 always 
nee | with the prefix à (ünkte). Conse- 
quently where the meaning is ‘anomt the 
eyes”, as in Hi. djnà, the origin is strictly 
speaking this combination. The resultant form 
in modern IA cannot of course distinguish 
añj- from añj-. 

252 adhikarani. The meanmg ‘ anvil’ of this 
Sanskrit word, which was given with an 
asterisk in the maim dictionary, actually 
occurs in Arthadastra 4.4.20. 

295a andmukia-. The meaning ıs not ' un- 
clothed’ but ‘not put on’ of an ornament 
(anämukiam ratnam Sak.). 

dcamati. The alternative forms in the‏ ه1064 
modern languages indicating original -cc- are‏ 
interesting since the original Proto-Iranian‏ 
form of this root, according to Iranian evi-‏ 
dence, was cyam-; see H. W. Bailey, Dic-‏ 
tionary of Khotan Saka, 146.‏ 

3535 kolika-. The derivation of the English 
word coolie from this item (in particular from 
the name of the Kolis, a primitive tribe of 
western India) which Turner adopts from 
Hobson-Jobson, which is preferred by the OE D, 
and the only one to be found in the sixth 
edition of the COD, is mistaken, The English 
word is derived from South Dravidian kül ‘a 
labourer’s wage ' (whence Ta. kühyan, pl. -ar, 
külsy-dl ‘labourer ’, eto.). 

8671 ksäma-. Ass. chads ‘ ashes’ has a more 
precise original in Buddh. Skt. chäyikä, of 
which the root is ultimately the same as that 
of ksama-. 

3784 khadaka-. This word 18 cited (in the 
main dictionary) from Katy$rS. In fact the 
word comes in the commentary on that Sütra 
where it is given as the meaning of sthanu-. 
It is therefore only of late attestation, with the 
possibility that it has been adapted from 
modern LA. Turner also quotes the DhaiuP. 
verb £hadat ‘is firm’. Assuming spontaneous 
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retrofleotion, this does provide a plausible 
origin for this set of words in the modem 
languages. 

6198 dardura- ‘ frog’. The suggestion that 
the alternative meaning ' biceps’ قد‎ derived 
from the meaning ‘ frog’ 1s supported by the 
fact that m Dravidian words for frog fre- 

uently develop this secondary meaning: see 

ED, 1224 and DE DR 3955. 

6344a Correct dhégdhi to dégdlu. 

8583 The headword dola- should have an 
asterisk, as in the main dictionary. 

6623 drava- ' hair’ should be entered as a 
separate item with the Iranian words listed by 
Barley in Khotanese dictionary, 170 quoted as 
the words related to the Kafir: and Dardio 
forms. 

6036 druna-. This is another instance of a 
vocabulary item shared between Iranian and 
Kafiri-Dardic. This 18 recognized in the 
Supplement, but a reference to  Bailey's 
Khotanese dictionary, 162, s.y. durna could 
have been helpful. 

6690 dvi rdaya-. There has been argument as 
to whether this word for ‘ pregnant longing ' 
has the numeral two as its first member or the 

refix dus. This uncertainty is reflected in the 
Sanskrit forms dvaihrdayya- and dtihidayä 
on the one hand and daurhida- on the other. 
The first alternative depends on the interpre- 
tation of the muddle Indo-Aryan forms 
dohada-/dohala- (also borrowed into Sanskrit) 
where do- could represent the numeral two. 
This 18 the most commonly accepted view, and 
it was adopted by Turner in his dictonary. 
The alternative view that the prefix dus is 
involved is supported by the fact that the 
earliest form of this term is to be found in the 
Jaiminiya Brühmana 2.28: lasmäd u stri 
durhrdini viva gläyati. As this attestation 
precedes all the others by many centuries tt 
shows that the other theory, that the prefix 
dus 18 original, is the correct one. The two 
heart theory arose from a misinterpretation of 
the middle Indian forms, which occurred in 
ancient times, and has wrongly been adopted 
by many modern scholars. 

7432 Garh. nisün ‘symbol’ 18 a loanword 
from Pers. ntsän. 

8532 The Md. words are better connected 
with Skt. phanita-. 

9407 Correct bhaluka- to bhaluha-. 

9578 Ass. phind should be put with 9076 
phingaka- ‘ fork-tailed shrike ’. 

11099 Mf. nagili ‘anchor’ should be con- 
nected with Skt. nagara-, Pkt. namgara-, Ta, 
nanküram, etc. for which see M. Mayrhofer, 
EWA, Ir, 745 and 807. 

10798 Turner’s partial reconstruction of the 
original form of the modern IA words for 
‘carded cotton’, namely, rü-a-, leaves uncer- 
tain the nature of the medial consonant. The 
actual form was rüta-. For this term see D. 
Sehlingloff's article ‘Cotton manufactwe in 
ancient India’ (Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, vol. 17, pp. 81-90), 
where this and other technical terms dealing 
with cotton manufacture are cited from Jaina 
texts. The form rüía- هد‎ a past participle 
describing the process by which the cotton is 
separated from the seeds. The word has a good 
IE etymology, being connected with Vedic 
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ru- ‘to break up, treat roughly ' Lat. ruo ‘ to 
rake up, grub up’, and the other items listed 
by J. Pokorny, JEW, 868 (reu-, reuo-). 

11826 Kho. vingada ‘ distinct ' is unconnec- 
ted with the other items 1n this entry, but 18 & 
loanword from Dravidian: Ka. vingada, Te. 
vingadamu. These are themselves loanwords 
from Indo-Aryan, being derrved ultimately 
from Skt. vighat- ‘ to separate’. 

129588 In this entry there 1s confusion 
between two different roots badh- ‘ to oppress’ 
and wih- ‘to press, shampoo’. These two 
roots are quite separate, and are normally 
treated as such in our Sanskrit dictionaries, as 
also by Turner in his main dictionary qe 
9204 and 11609). An erroneous spe 
bähate for vahate was adopted by Uhlénbedk in 
his etymo logioal dictionary, and hıs example 
was followed by Mayrhofer in registering these 
forms under an uncertain bähate, and not 
treating vähate and 1ts derivatives in its proper 
place. 

In view of the extent of the material included 
in this supplement the corrections and addi- 
tions which have to be made are very few, and 
on the whole the supplement, like the original 
dictionary is notable for its great accuracy and 
completeness. This accuracy is also charac- 
teristic of proof-reading which has been done 
with such care that hardly a misprint 18 to be 
found. The publication 18 a fitting conclusion 
to Sir Ralph Turner’s lifework. 

T7. BURROW 


WINTHROP SARGEANT (tr.). The Bhaga- 
vad Gita. Revised edition. Edited by 
Christopher Chapple. (SUNY series in 
Cultural Perspectives.) xxiv, 739 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.:, State University of 
New York Press, 1984. $39.50 (paper 
$10.95). 


As early as 1028 W. Douglas P. Hill, one of 
the better known translators of the Bhagavad- 
gità (BhG.), rather ied observed that 
it had become ‘the yground of western 
pseudo-mystics ’. Hi remark was at least 
partly intended to account for the prodigious 
quantity of comparatively worthless transla- 
tions of the Bhagavadgitd that already ‘ en- 
oumbered the reluctant shelves ' of orientalist 
libraries. 

Not surprisingly, in his preface (p. 1) the 
present translator himself asks: ' Why add 
one more to the numerous translations 
of the Bhagavadgitä ?’ Rather surprisingly, 
however, he answers: 'My exouse is that, 
though many fine translations exist, none that 
I know of presente the original Sanskrit with 
an interlinear word-for-word arrangement that 
permits the reader to learn the sound as well 
as the meaning of each word...to see the 
metrical formation of the poem’s stanzas, and 
their grammatical structure.’ This claim is 
reiterated in the blurb’s quotation from ه‎ 
eulogistio review in Philosophy East and West. 
In fact there is no dearth of ish transla- 
tions of the 8 which embody inter- 
linear word-for-word rendering (dating from 
1905 onward and emanating mainly from 
India). In addition there exists as a study-tool, 
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Rao Bahadur Prahlad 0. Divanji's Critical 
word-index to the Bhagavadgita (Bombay, 
194€), providing «nter aha à thorough gramma- 
tical analysis of each word. 

Not only 18 the translation under review less 
than pleasing in its hterary quality but it is 
only too often downright retrogressive as far 
as tae understanding of the original is con- 
cernəd. These shortcomings are shown up 
clearly by two other recent translations of the 
Bhagavadgitd: the eminently readable one by 
Kees W. Bolle, published by the University of 
Califorma Press, 1979 (m free verse); and the 
ingemious and perceptive one by Johannes 
Adrianus Bernardus van Buitenen, post- 
humously pubhshed by the University of 
Chicago, 1981 (in prose). Both of these works, 
incidentally, incorporate the original text 
transliterated and interleaved. 

The following points may illustrate Sar- 
geant’s manner of translating. On p. 182 
(v. 3.25) the pair of correlatives yatha . . . tatha 
(^ ın the same way ag’) is rendered ‘ While... 
$0...'. On p. 230 (v. 4.80) the familar term 

ana ('exhalation") is perversely rendered 

inhalation ’. On p. 602 ocours the compound 
rasälmaka, apparently an epithet of the 
inebnating Soma drink of ummortality. For 
this Radhakrishnan has ‘juicy’; Bolle ‘ the 
very sap of life’; van Butenen ‘endowed 
with all tastes’. Sargeant, however, offers the 
grotesque rendering ‘the jwoy-selved’! The 
idiomatic expression Gimaväan (v. 2.46; cf. 
4.41) amply means ‘ self-possessed, composed, 
master of himself’ (of. Manu l. 108), and is 
rightly glossed by tll philosopher-commenta- 

r Sankara regularly as apramatiah (‘ alert, 
vigilant’). Yet here (p. 130) atmavan is 
rendered as ‘ possessed. of the self, full of the 
self ’—which is usly misleading through 
being over bteral. The term budd} is rendered 
passim by Sargeant as ' intelligence ' (no doubt 
an improvement on R. C. Zaehner's rendermg 
as ‘ soul '). Van Buitenen's rendering ‘ spirit of 
p veness ' 18 far more intelligible, since in 
the Bhagavadgitä, and generally in the 
Alahübhüraia—the epic im which it 18 em- 
bedded—the term frequently seems to refer 
to & faculty involving will and determination. 

In v. 8.26 the Sanskrit text reads: na 


buddhi-bhedam janayet (Van Buitenen: ' One 
shoud not sow dissension...’). This is 
rendered by Sargeant (p. 183): ‘not mtelli- 


gence-fragmentation one should produce — 
salis verborum | Some fifteen centuries ago 
Indian philosophers of the Mim&ms& school 
cautioned against over-reliance on interpreta- 
tion based on etymology (yoga). They taught 
the doctrine that the latter is over-ruled by 
inter rotation based on the conventionally 
e of words (riidh:). Yet, 
ie hun of translations to whioh 
song tho ino has been subjected since Sir 
Charen Wilkins’s firat in 1785, ‘ word-for- 
word’ rendering has often been just as per- 
nioious as grandiloquence. 

The sparse footnotes in the book under 
review are not always illuminating. In the 
note on p. 604 the expression veddnia (in verse 
15.18) must in the context mean simply ' the 
upanigads’—and not the later system of 
philosophy based on them, as the translator 
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would have us believe. In the note on p. 676 
neither the reader (who may have survived the 


pele ence- entation’ on p. 183) nor 
the profundity of the Bhagavadgità is served 
by the platitude: ‘ Again, in the Gita psycho- 


logy the mind acts, and so does the speech ’. 
e book is luxuriously produced, only one 
verse per page, leaving ample blank space— 
quite enough for entermg corrections or even & 
completely revised translation. 

TUVIA GELBLUM 


Davro PINGREE (comp.): A descriptive 
catalogue of the Sanskrit and other 
Indian manuscripts of the Chandra 
Shum Shere collection in the Bodleian 
Library goes editor Jonathan Kaiz). 


Pt. 1. Jyothéüsira. xx, 172 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984. 
T. C. H. RAPER (ed.): Catalogue of the 


Pali printed books in the India Office 
Library. Revised by M. J. C. O’ Keefe. 
[vi], 80 pp. London: British Library, 
1988. 


These two contributions to the bibliography 
of Tndologieal books and manuscripts are wel- 
come evidence of progress in the struggle to 
cope with Europe's massive legacy of light 
from the orent. Libraries have had to conduct 
the struggle without funding commensurate 
with the need to recruit and to retain specialist 
staff of the highest academio calibre. The 
admirable German VOHD has produced no 
spark of envy in the bosom of adjacent govern- 
ments. Fortunately, Jonathan Katz, for the 
Bodleian Library, as general editor and Michael 
O'Keofe, for the former India Office Library, 
as revisor have been able to bring to fruition 
long-awaited catalogues of important segments 
of two major collections. 

The Chandra Shum Shere collection of some 
6,330 mainly Sanskrit manuscripts had been 
one of the est collections in private hands 
in India, until purchased by & prime minister 
of Nepal from an anonymous vendor in 
Benares and presented to Oxford in 1908. The 
Bodleian catalogue rests on the bibliographio 
efforts of Haraprasad Shastris assistant 
Asutosh (presumably drawn from the vendor's 
own notes), then of T. R. Gambier-Parry 
(1909-35) and V. Raghavan (c. 1954), now 
coupled with David Pingree’s expert desorip- 
tions and assessments of 575 astrology-related 
manuscripts. Although the astrological 
material proves to be rather comprehensive 
than startlingly original, and predictably 
strong in the field of Odê Mughal-influenced 
divination, P is able to attest its general 
importance and to point to several instances of 
unknown or relatively rare older works. He 
* hopes to be able m the not too distant future 
to edit many of the texts” of both standard 
and rare works. 

The British Library's card-catalogue of Pali 
printed books in the IOLR collection was 
edited for publication by the late Timothy 
Raper (1963-70) and Michael O Kesfe. These 
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constitute an unrivalled collection of basic text 
editions and translations from Pali, especially 
from the period 1836-1948; after this, the 
India Office’s power to requisition any title 
printed in India or Burma had lapsed. The 
presentation of the catalogue, however, is far 
from convenient for rapid perusal: ıt must be 
hoped that libraries will note that the typo- 
graphical format of the catalogue cards does 
not lend itself to reproduction by cheap print- 
ing methods without justification at the margin 
and without spacings between entries. 

Cataloguing at these levels calls for expertise 
and dedication that money alone cannot buy. 
Nevertheless, it ought to be possible to make 
both would-be orientalists and grant-giving 
bodies more alive to the scope that specialist 
cataloguing provides for making a vital contri- 
bution to knowledge and to research—a con- 
tribution of more real and lasting value than 
many a doctoral dissertation. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


SUKUMARI BHATTAOHARJI: Laterature 
in the Vedic age. Vol.1: TheSamhitäs. 
(Bagchi Indological Series, 3.) xxxii, 
335 pp. Calcutta: K. P. Bagchi, 
1984. Rs. 160. 


This volume is the first of two planned to 
cover all Vedic literature from the Samhitás 
to the Vedängas. It 18 intended to provide an 
up-to-date account of the subject for Indian 
students, while the author has aimed also to 
incorporate the results of researches published 
in French and German in order to make them 
more accessible. ‘ Another aim was to dwell at 

ve Be h on the literary aspects of the 
er than on the religious aspeots, 
Ms ra she has sought to introduce a com- 
tive element. The work is not, therefore, 
intended as original research but as a survey 
of current interpretations; indeed, several 
pages of the introduction are devoted to a 
survey of Western contributions to Vedio 
studies from Abraham Roger ın 1661 to Jan 
Gonda’s Vedic literature in 1975, with whioh it 
perhaps inevitably invites comparison, despite 
a certain difference in intended audience. 
Within its own terms of reference, however, 
it is to a large extent successful. For European 
students Gonda's greater comprehensrvenees 
is probably a decisive advantage, but Bhatta- 
charji’s work does have the merit of a more 
straightforward narrative and might well be 
more attactive to someone wanting to gam a 
general impression of the Vedas. 

The book is simply divided into four chap- 
ters, one for each Samhita, but that on the 
Rgveda is naturally and properly much larger, 
forming almost half the book. Sach simplicity 
is not achieved, however, without & degree of 
repetition, so that, for example, the Soma oult 
and the identity of Soma are disoussed in each 
of the first three chapters in much the same 
way. Inoidentally, one example of a tendenoy 
to & certain divorce between text and footnotes 
ig seen in the first allusion to the identity of 
Soma, which is merely declared to be ‘ still 
shrouded in as great mystery as ever’ (p. 41), 
whereas the footnote to this statement consists 
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of & full bibliography—without further com- 
ment—of the debate over Wasson’s hypo- 
thesis. Another example is the م‎ on 
the frog hymn, RV 7.103, on pp. 52-3, where 
she notes that interpretations vary but gives 
no references, although for example Gonda’s 
‘The so-called secular, humorous and satirical 
hymns of the Rgveda’ is cited on p. 59. 
There are also some a parent gaps; for 
example, her treatment of Varuna reveals no 
acquaintance with the studies of either Luders 
or Kuiper. Yet, i discussing the Vrityas 
(pp. 305-8), she quotes in a footnote from 
Bollée’s article on sodalities, published as 
recently as 1981. 

Though aiming at greater coverage of the 
literary aspects, the author in fact ds most 
time on description of contents. Indeed, at one 
point she declares of the Rgveda that ‘ over 
three quarters of it is unpoetic in content’ 
(p. 121). This seems a somewhat harsh judge- 
ment but 1t does illustrate her relatively 
detached attitude to the material. This basi- 
cally descriptive approach works reasonably 
well for her purposes, but occasionally views 
which require some justification are presented 
without adequate supporting argument. In 
particular, problems of dating are presented 
too briefly. Suggestions that the first part of 
book 1 and book 10 of the Rgveda ‘are 
possibly coterminous with the Mahabharata 
war’ (p. xu) or that inclusion of the Atharva- 
veda in the canon 18 a reaction to the rise of 
Buddhism ın the fifth century 8.0. (pp. 283-5) 
will not command automatio acceptance, any 
more than the view (umplirt in the first claim 
and amplified on pp. 6-7) that RV 1.1-50 
18 as late as RV 10 and separated chrono- 
logically by XV 9 from the other Kanva 
hymns of RV 8. Her broadly descriptive 
approach includes & far proportion of trans- 
lation of paraphrase of the relevant hymns; 
this is & generally helpful feature for the type 
of audience at which 15 18 aimed, but a degree 
of repetition 18 found between the sections on 
content and on stylistic aspects. 

Her comparative material is somewhat hap- 
hazard and uneven, but probably helpful to an 
Indian student. One definite area of error here 
is that she states that Greek had a strees, not & 
pitch accent, ignoring the historic develop- 
ment, and 120660 her whole account of accent 
on pp. 74-6 is less than clear. However, these 
are matters which are perrpheral to her basic 
subject and on the Vedic literature she provides 
a generally clear and helpful guide to her 
intended readership. 

J. L. BROCKINGTON 


RoszRr P. GOLDMAN (ed.): The Räma- 
yana of Valmikt: an epic of ancient 
India. Vol. 1: Bàlakanda. xx, 
429 pp., front. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1984. 
£53.80. 

A plan to produce a complete English 
translation of the Baroda edition of the Rämä- 
yana, to parallel J. A. B. van Buitenen’s—alas 


incomplete—translation of the Poona edition 
of the Mahabharata, is greatly to be welcomed. 
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This first volume is a fairly sumptuous produc- 
tion, with an introduction (written by Goldman 
but containing sections by Sheldon I. Pollock 
and Leonard E. Nathan) of 118 pages, and 
dere the same quantity of notes 
(Goldman and Sally J. Sutherland), ın addition 
to the translation itself (Goldman). There are 
to be six further parallel volumes, one for each 
kanda of Valmiki’s epic, and it 18 hoped that 
these will be followed by ‘ a future volume of 
Ramayana studies planned as a companion 
volume to the translation ’ (p. 115). 

Unhke van Buitenen’s solo attempt, this 
translation was conceived from the beginning 
as a joint project. No fewer than five separate 
translators are involved, a fact which must 
obviously raise problems of stylistic and mter- 
pretative consistency. These problems have 
been recognized, and an honest attempt to face 
them has been made through the employment 
of an editorial consultant (Nathan) and 
through the translators’ ‘ constant access to 
the informed opinion of a body of Ramayana 
scholars within the consortium ' (p. xiv). For 
the present, we may note with pleasure that no 
toeing of lines is to be enforced: a ' provoca- 
tive and dissenting discussion of the divinity of 
Rama in Valmiki’ is promised as forthcoming 
in Pollock’s introduction to his translation of 
the Aranyakanda (p. 44, n. 82). 

The overall wisdom or otherwise of dividing 
the work among members of a ‘ consortium 
is a matter on which judgement must clearly be 
reserved until further volumes have appeared. 
In the meantime, this first volume can be 
assessed on its merits. Goldman notes that the 
translation’s ‘principal concerns should be 
accuracy and readability’ (p. 87); how well 
does his rendering of the Balakanda fulfil these 
two criteria ? 

As far as readability goes, Goldman has 
found himself rather constramed by his 
material, ‘ Valmiki ıs diffuse and repetitive ’ 
(p. 102); and the Bälakända in icular, 
together with the Uttarakánda, ers addi- 
tionally from a * general stylistic inferrority ... 


to the other [books] ’ (p. 18). Under these 
circumstances we are not to © t too much 
from a translation. There are few stanzas in 


this volume where 1t 18 not obvious that the 
language of the original text was Sanskrit: 
‘° Steadfast in his vows, Räghava, son of the 
best of men, heard the sage's manly speech. 
Then, cuppmg his hands m reverence, he 
spoke ' (25.1, p. 173) 18 a fairly typical random 
example. It 18 perhaps a pity that every stanza 
(or, where necessary, group of stanzas) 18 
printed as an individual numbered unit, 
separated by blank lines from ite neighbours: 
adopting van Buitenen’s convention of con- 
tinuonsly-printed ue (with partial marginal 
numeration) would have had the advantage of 
avoiding the highlighting of sentences which 
are sometimes only just ‘within the limits 
of... contemporary readabihty * (p. 100). 

As regards a ; Goldman’s problem is 
that ' although the style, diction, and lexicon 
of the poem are for the most part ample, the 
exact sense of a particular word, phrase, or 
verse is frequently quite difficult to ascertain ’ 
(pp. 113-14). In such cases he sets great store 


by the opmions of the commentators; ‘in- 
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deed, ıt would be rash to attempt any serious 
reading of the poem without reading at least 
five of the more extensive commentaries ' 
(p. 115). Now there is no doubt that the com- 
mentaries, though uniformly very much later 
than Valmiki (pp. 115-16), can often be of 
assistance in the interpretation of difficult 
passages; but there 18 perhaps a risk of 
relying on them too trustingly. Examination 
of a short sample passage may illustrate the 
point. Chapters 60-61 of the Balakünda 
consist of a 49-stanza version of the story of 
Sunaháepa, generally very straightforward but 
containing & few minor problems. 60.3 begins 
pascimayam visdlayim puskaresu ‘ at Pushkar 
in the wide west'; Goldman translates not 
this phrase but Mahesvaratirtha's gloss on 1t: 

at Puskara in the sparsely peopled west’. 
60.7 runs pasur adya hito rûjan pranastas tava 
durnayät/araksuäram räjänam ghnani dosä 
nareévara, which reads naturally as ‘The 
sacrificial victim has been taken away today, 
O king; it 18 lost thanks to your misconduct. 
Lord of men, evils assail the king who does not 
protect (his people) '. Nà and Madhava in 
fact take it in this way, but Goldman prefera 
the more strained mterpretation of Govinda- 
raja and Maheévaratirtha: ‘ Your majesty, 
today, through your carelessness [= com- 
mentarial anavadhadnat, tvatpramadat], the 
sacrificial victim has been stolen. Lord of men, 
such lapses destroy a king who does not guard 
against them’. (This interpretation of 
araksitäram räjänam is particularly uncon- 
vinoing, and appears to have no support even 
among the commentators. Note that the 
phrase occurs twice in the Mahābhārata in a 
formulaic list of people to be avoided (5.33.68, 
12.57.46).) 60.8 contains an awkward và: 
priyascittam mahad dhy ean naram và purusar- 
sabha/ünayasva pañum Sighram yävat karma 
pravartale. Here three of the commentaries 
available to me treat the stanza as if ıt con- 
tained a second vd, and Goldman accordingly 
translates ‘ Bull among mon, there 18 only one 
way to expiate this lapse, and it 18 a very 
serious one indeed. Quickly, while the rite is 
still in progress, you must either recover the 
victim, or replace it [= commentarial pasupra- 
tinidhitvena, tatpratsnidhsivena] with a man’. 
But recovering the vietim (from Indra) is not a 
likely possibility, and the sequence 18 naram 
vd... pasum, not pasum va... naram (và); 
better surely to translate ‘ This (will require) 
a major rite of expiation; or else you must 
quickly fetch a man as the victim while the 
ritual is still ın progress, O bull-like man [of. 
Pänmi 2.1.56]’ Madhava assents to this 
interpretation. | naram  paíum Gna. 
Finally, at 61.22 atandritah ‘ tireless, alert’ 18 
translated ‘carefully’, which again has the 
appearance of a commentarial gloss; however 
no commentary available to me deals with this 
stanza. 

This exercise could be repeated for other 
passages of the Baälakända, with similar 
results. The issue is not whether Goldman 
relies heavily on the commentators: he speci- 
fically says that he does (p. 117). What 18 
questionable is whether that reliance 18 alto- 
gether well-advised, and whether 1t 18 always 
exercised as oritically as he maintams. 
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The commentators make further frequent 
appearances in the very copious notes to the 
translation. These provide background infor- 
mation and discuss textual and interpretative 
issues, often citing commentarial opimon. 
Naturally they contain much of interest, and 
will be of considerable assistance to anyone 
wishing to study the Ramayana in detail. 

There remains the introduction. This con- 
tains in turn: a summary of the narrative; 
discussions of the date of the text’s composi- 
tion, 1ta historicity, and its relationship with 
other early versions of the story; a note on 
‘the fate of the Rama story in India and 
beyond ' (which one has regretfully to say 18 80 
brief and so inadequate that 15 would have been 
better omitted); discussions of the meaning 
of the Ramayana and the nature of ite hero; 
an introduction to the Bälakända itself; 
Pollock’s comments on the critical edition, a 
note by Nathan on the aims of the translation ; 
and finally a description of the ways in which 
the translators have sought to realise those 
aims, and of the purpose of the annotation. 

As befits the introduction to a translation, 
much of what 1s said 1s elementary and needs 
no comment; but ıt is somewhat disconcerting 
to find Jacobi’s dating of the text bemg 
reaurrected. According to Goldman, ‘the 
probable date of the composition of the 
Valmiki Ramayana [18] sometime between 
750 and 500 8.0.’ (p. 23). Alternative sugges- 
tions are dismi in & footnote: ‘ Jacobi's 
arguments put to rest the issue of a post- 
Buddhistic date for the Ram raised by scholars 
such as Wheeler...and Weber... For this 
reason, we shall not discuss the theses that they 
put forward. Moreover, the critical edition 
has shown the epio's one explicit reference to 
Buddhism to be an interpolation’ (p. 20, 
n. 18; would Goldman argue that Tulsidüs's 
failure to refer to Islam places him in the pre- 
Muslim period ?). Thus Hopkine's painstaking 
separation of the different chronological layers 
of Sanskrit epio composition goes unremarked ; 
&nd his demonstration that the metres of the 
Ramayana coincide with those used during the 
central and later periods of development of 
the Mahabharata is peed in favour of a 
theory that—on purely negative evidence— 
gives Valmiki’s epic a sportimg chance of 

redating the Satapathabrahmana. Let us 
fions for a future ‘ provocative and dissenting 
discussion ’ of the topic. 
JOHN D. SMITH 


Lucrano Perron: Mediaeval history 


of Nepal (c. 750-1482). Second, 
thoroughly revised edition. (Serie 
Orientale Roma, Liv.) xi, 254 pp. 


Roma: Istituto per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1984. L.40,000. 


As stated on the title page, this book repre- 
sents a revised edition of a work with the same 
title published in 1958. It will therefore not be 
out of place 1f I repeat some of the general 
observations made in my review (BSOAS, 
xxn, 2, 1959, 378) of the first edition. Now, 
as previously, Professor Petech has achieved 
his main purpose, namely, that of placing on 
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a more secure footing the chronological and 
pobtical framework of Nepalese medieval 
history. His chief sources have been the 
colophons of a large number of manuscripts 
(appreciably more than he had avaiable for 
the first edition), and a few relevant inscrip- 
tions, by means of which he has controlled and 
often corrected the information given in the 
royal genealogies (baméävali). The colophons 
with their precise dates and usually unam- 
biguous references to the ruling king or kings 
have enabled him to reinterpret and even 
sometimes reject altogether the traditional 
accounts given in the genealogies. It has been 
e panstaking and masterly piece of scholar- 
ship, now brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
for the second time. 

In both editions the author warns his readers 
that ‘it is rather old-fashioned  history- 
writing which 18 offered in the following pages: 
dynasties, kings, war, chronological problems, 
etc.’ Of such subject-matter the identity of 
kings and chronological problems relating to 
their reigns سد‎ predominates, and the 
main impression that many readers will gain 
from this book 18 one of sadness at the thought 
of the almost continuous sufferings of the 
people of this small kingdom, involved as they 
were bound to be in the internecine struggles 
of their rulers and would-be rulers. As is 
well known, the kingdom of Nepal until the 
Gorkha conquest of 1768 consisted only of 
what is known now as the Nepal Valley or the 
Kathmandu Valley (some 20 miles west to east 
and some 12 miles north to south) and a few 
close-lying dependencies. It is within this small 
area of little political interest to surrounding 
countries, that this bald story of human folly 
and private ambition is told. Commenting on 
events after 1600, which are outside the scope 
of his work, Professor Petech observes that 
‘ for more than a century and a half the history 
of Nepal was that of an unprofitable and barren 
struggle among the three kingdoms, whose 
capitals lay at an average of 7-8 miles from 
each other. This so weakened the Nepal of 
the Newars that it fell a prey to the Gorkha 
conquerors in 1768-9. Thus because of their 
own fault the Newars ceased for ever to be 
masters in the fertile and happy valley of 
Nepal.’ 

While the Newars were incomparably worse 
off after the Gorkha conquest, there appear to 
have been few earlier periods when Nepal 
can be fairly described as a ' happy valley’, 
and this despite the fact that ıt rarely suffered 
foreign invasions. These rare attacks came 
mainly from the south from the direction of 
Tirhut (ancient Mithil&) at the beginning of the 


twelfth century, agam in the mid thirteenth 
and then in the year 1300 (see Petech, 56, 
86-7, 102 ff.). One may note that mtrigues 


within Nepal were to a large extent responsible 
for bringing in (by invitation) the foreign 
mvader. However, the most disastrous inva- 
sion, universally rumous in its effects, was that 
of Sultan Shams al-din from Bengal in 1349. 
This is the only occasion on which Nepal was 
subjected to the full fury of Muslim iconoclasm, 
and thereafter practically every temple and 
shrine throughout the valley had to be rebuilt. 
Other invaders arrived occasionally from the 
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west, namely, the rulers of tho kingdom of 
Jumla in the upper Bura Gandhaki valley 
(Petech, 102, 118, 117-18), but since they 
arrived as believing Hindus, such destruotion 
a8 they caused was incidental rather than 
deliberato. 

The main changes justifying an improved 
second edition of this work are the following. 
Throughout the work many more documents, 
mainly colophons, are quoted, e.g. for the 
reign of Anandadeva (p. 61), 23 instead of the 
previcus 16, for Amrtadeva (pp. 70-71), 6 
instead of 3, for Arımalla (pp. 80-82), 15 
instead of the previous 11, for 5 ayajyotirmalla 
(pp. 161-7), 36 instead of the previous 20, and 
for Jayayaksamalla (pp. 168-76), 50 instead of 
the previous 24. In the earlier edition Pro- 
fessor Petech deals with the Malla dynasties in 
a &ngle unified chapter, noting that this 
dynastic name is used by all dynasties from 
1200 until 1768, and adding that ‘ we must not 
conceal from ourselves that thia is hardly more 
than a useful convention '. In the new edition 
he clearly distinguishes in separate chapters 
three main dynasties, namely, the early Mallas, 
the Tipura and Bhonta Families (based on 
capitals in es ges and Banepa), and 
Jayasthitamalla and the Karnäta-Alallas. This 
helps greatly in clarifying the arrangement of 
materials which by their nature are often 
bewilderingly complicated. He has also intro- 
duced. a new chapter (iii) on the late Licchavi 
period which serves as a useful introduction to 
the main period under consideration. He also 
rightly disposes of the name Thakuri as a 
dynastic title, his new oh. 1v being entitled 
now ‘ The transitional period '. Some omissions 
and rearrangements are made m the final 
chapter on ‘ Social and administrative condi- 
tions `, to which Professor Petech refers in his 
preface. Usually after a period of twenty years 
or more one might © to be able to draw 
upon the labours of fellow-scholars when one 
seeks to improve one’s own work. In the pre- 
sent case, however, the author has received 
very little such help, with the implication that 
this work becomes an even greater personal 
achievement. 

The present reviewer, claiming no great com- 
petence as an historian, seeks more readily for 
matter of direotly religious implication. "Thus, 
following John K. Locke's admirable book, 
Karunamaya, the cult of Avalokitesvara- 
Matsyendrandth in the Valley of Nepal, he 
rejects the suggestion that Buhga-dyo is an 
old Newar divinity, assimilated in ita turn to 
the bodhisattva Avalokiteévara (p. 204). This 
divinity 18 from the start Avalokitesvara, for 
which there are so many images in the valley 
that they are distinguished often by local place- 
names. Thus Bunga-dyo means the Avaloki- 
teévara image at Bungamati, a very famous 
one indeed. Likewise the Jana-baha-dyo of 
Kathmandu refers to the almost equally 
famous Avalokitésvara image in that particu- 
lar vih&ra. As will be seen from the index a 
variety of spellings for Bunga are scattered 
throughout the book, due presumably to 
Tibetan spellings. The earliest Tibetan refe- 
rence to Bunga-dyo as Avalokiteévara known 
to me occurs in the rGyal-rabs gsal-ba'i me-long 
(Kuznetsov’s edition, p. 70) where we learn 
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that thanks to the zeal of King Srong-brtsan 
sgam-po the image of the so-called holy 
dBu-gang (sic) appeared at Yambu Ya-'gal 
(? Patan). 

Finally, one may note that this book 18 
produced to the normally high typographical 
standards of the Rome Oriental Series, and 
there are 80 few errors that they are scarcely 
worth mentioning. Professor Petech’s com- 
mand of English 1s well known to be almost 
impeccable. I may therefore presume to correct 
him on one recurring ‘ Italianism ’, namely, the 
use of English 'ignore' as though it meant 
Italian 'ignorare'. Two examples are easily 
found in the first lines of pp. 121 and 124. 

DAVID L. SNELLGROVE 


Rowan» Sruart McGrecor: Hindi 
literature from ts beginnings to the 
mineteenth century. (A history of 
Indian literature, Vol. vin, Fasc. 6.) 
vii, 239 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1984. DM 98. 


This 18 the third fascicle of the Harrassowitz 
series to deal with Hindi literature: R. S. 
MeGregor's own Hinds literature of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries and P. 
Gaeffke's Hindi literature in the twentieth cen- 
tury are already published. No satisfactory 
survey of the pre-nineteenth century period 
has previously bent available in English, and 
to find a monograph at once so comprehensive 
and so sensitively written as this new fascicle is 
a delight indeed. 

McGregor rejects the unhelpful genre- -based 
divisions which have traditionally segmented 
treatment of the literature under such labels 
as bhakti kal, riti kûl and so forth. Good 
riddance to them, and welcome in their stead 
to the scheme followed here which adopts a 
chronology free from the straightjacket of 
theme and genre. The main headings are: 
‘The rise ofn new tradıtıons in lıterature and 
religion: 1200-c. 1450’, ‘The years of 
maturity: the 15th and 16th centuries’; 
and ‘ The waning of an era: from the 17th to 
the 19th centuries °. These chapters are pro- 
ceded by an introductory discussion on ‘ The 
emergence of New Indo-Aryan speech in 

in North India’, which sets the scene 
istorically as well as linguistically and 
demonstrates the transitional stage in which 
NIA becomes discernible as a distinct entity. 
The main chapters of the book then follow a 
uniform procedure: an mtroductory section 
maps out the chief distinguishing features of 
the ground to be covered, after which indivi- 
dual sections deal with authors according to 
genre. Discussions of individual poets or works 
are necessarily brief in a book of little more 
than 200 pages, but McGregor brings to this 
problem an extreme economy of expression— 
of which this 18 not the first published 
example—which allows him to encapsulate in 
a single sentence an exposition which might 
otherwise have covered several lines. Thus in 
the discussion of the agtachap poets (p. 87): 
‘Songs listing names of Krgna (& common 
type) have the effect, because of the force of 
the names, of meritorious rohearsals of the 
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god’s deeds’; or, less aphoristically but with 
equal economy, ‘Radās probably never 
travelled far from Banaras; but with his fame 
it was otherwise’ (p. 61). McGregor allows 
himeelf only the smallest sampling of translated 
extracts, and roading those few which are 
admitted into the exegesis makes one wish that 
here too 16 were ‘ otherwise’, since even such 
notoriously untranslatable poets as Bihäriläl 
are here rendered in a style which gives more 
than a mere glimpse of their poetic genius. 
Texts ın which & narrative plot is of central 
importance, such as the Süfi romances, are 
summarized. À careful balance 18 mamtained 
between, on the one hand, discussion of 
linguistic style and literary form and on the 
other, the wider cultural context from which & 
text derives. À perhaps unavoidable casualty 
of the restraints of space is detailed annotation 
of the many observations which alert the 
reader's interest: such is the moisiveness of 
the author's insights that the reader 1nevitably 
craves further information or textual citations. 
Examples are on p. 67 where we are told simply 
that ‘some echoes of phraseology used b 
Qutban may be found in the Rümcarit-mànas ', 
and on p. 201 where we read conversely that 
' some influence of the phraseology of Tulstdis 
18 discernible m them [verses of Dindayäl]. 
Newcomers to the field may wish that space 
had been found to gloss a technical term such 
as ullabdmst (p. 22 eto.: more commonly 
ulatbämsi 1). 

The comprehensiveness of the survey is truly 
impressive: assessment of a very wide range 
of major figures is given, while basic biographi- 
cal and bibliographical information is forth- 
coming for an even larger number of lesser 
lights. The precise apportionment of space to 
individual authors is of course to some extent 
dependent on a subjective view of their impor- 
tance: readers will not be surprised to find 
Nanddäs generously served, but Haridis of 
Vrindaban, an influential sectarian poet, does 
rather less well and is the subject of a single 
rather meagre paragraph. There 18 no reference 
to the short text Hanuman cälisd, popularly if 
optimistically attributed to Tulsidàs, which 
perhaps deserves inclusion if only on the 
grounds of ita enormous popularity as a devo- 
tional manual. Treatment of such historically 
uncertain figures as Sürdäs necessarily concen- 
trates to a large extent on the complex prob- 
lems of textual h history, whose waters are much 
muddied by the interferenci of hagiographic 
traditions; but what i rhaps the most 
valuable of MoGregor's 8 is lus faculty for 
distilling the essential alice of a poet's 
style into a bref but brillant expositional 

ph. The analysis of Harivamé ‘ Hit’ 
o 89) or of Biharilal (pp. 173-4) gives a more 
perspicacious insight into the genius of these 
poete than can be had through much bulkier 
tomes elsewhere; tho masterful treatment ok 
the eclecticism of the early sant poets mı 
usefully serve as a model for more dai 
studies; and the observation that the portrayal 
of Sudäm& and his wife in the Suddmd carit of 
Narottamdās is a forerunner of the charac- 
terization of Hori and Dhaniyü in Premcand's 
novel Godan is as perspicacious and appealing 
as it is une . (Yet it 1s symptomatic of 
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the uncertamty of many early Hindi texts that 
Narottamdis’s Sudámà ıs reported as receiving 
lus reward of earthly prosperity m a dream 
only (p. 100): in the version available to 
this reviewer the reference to dreams is 
rhetorical and does not suggest that the ‘ rags 
to riches ' story 18 to be taken as anything less 
than literal.) 

As in the publication of the ‘ Indrajit' study 
in 1968, McGregor has once again established a 
new bridgehead in the history of early Hindi 
literature. Its high price will unfortunately 
keep this book beyond the reach of most 
studenta (except of course those who can re- 
create Sudima’s extremes of devotion '), and 
will also mean that it can expect only à very 
limited circulation in India: but even so 1t 18 
clearly destined to remain the classio standard 
survey work for many decades to come. 

RUPERT SNELL 


B. N. Goswamy and A. L. DarLapic- 
COLA: A place apart: painting in 
Kutch, 1720-1820. xi, 95 pp. 30 col. 
plates, 37 figs. Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. Rs. 400. 


Some years ago a Heidelberg art dealer 
acquired a large, homogeneous group of Indian 
royal portraits and durbar and procession 
scenes, as well as of eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean prints and Indian copies of some of these 
prints, Before its duet mainly to German 
collections, this material was studied by Pro- 
fessor Goswamy and Dr. Dallapiccola, and was 
published by them in two articles in Artibus 
Asiae (XL, 1978) with an attribution to the 
western seaboard region of Kutch, little known 
hitherto as a centre of court pantmg. In 
A place apart the authors reconsider the same 
material at greater length, with the welcome 
inclusion of thirty colour plates of umperfect 
but adequate quality. The book gives a co- 
herent account of the development of painting 
for the eighteenth-century Raos of Kutch and 
explores some of the diverse cultural influences 
that shaped ıt, initially from Rajasthan and 
later from Europe. 

It seems that in the absence of any earlier 
local tradition of manuscript illustration, court 
panting was mtroduced quite abruptly into 

utch, possibly by the innovative Rao 
Lakhpatj (1741-60) as a complement to the 
formal durbars and court ceremonial which he 
had instituted, following Rajasthan: models. 
The durbar paintings in particular reveal a 
debt to the Jodhpur school, and the procession 
scenes to Mewar. One of the pictures discussed 
(fig. 12) is in fact a Mewar painting with later 
Kutch additions to the sky ; ıt depicts not one 
of the Maharanas, as 18 suggested, but probably 
Nathji, brother of Maharana Jagat Singh IL, 
who ı8 shown with a similar upturned 
moustache in some contemporary Da 
portraits. A scene of four princes in royal 
barges on & lake is, as the authors note, also 
apparently based on a mid eighteenth century 

darpur view of the Pichola fake, though the 
topography of the Kutch version is only very 
approximately accurate. The authors’ identi- 
fication of the subjecta as the sons of Maharana 
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Sangram Singh is hard to ascertain from the 
reproduction provided. 

Because of its maritime activity Kutch was 
more open to European influences in the 
eighteenth century than other, inland kmg- 
doms. The Raos’ taste for Western artefacts 
and styles was due in large part to the legendary 
Ram Singh Malam, ‘the Navigator’, who 18 
said to have thrice visited Europe, where he 
learned a wide range of crafts, including glass- 
blowing, enamelling, tile-making, gun-casting, 
and watch and clock-making. Returning to 
Bhuj, he trained apprentices in these skills and 
undertook a number of architectural projects 
for Rao Lakhpatji, including the Aina Mahal 
apartments (now the Bhuj Palace Museum), 
which are filled with a strikmg mélange of 
European and European-style artefacts and 
pictures ranging from local Kutch portraits to 
printe of the European nobility and scenes by 

ogarth. Some of these portrait prints were 
copied by local artists but, as this book shows, 
therr unfamiliar technical conventions were 
less readily assimilable than those of Western 
topographical and architectural views. The 
Kutch artists apphed the skills learned from 
copying the latter to a new genre of landscape 
painting, achieving effects of quirkish charm 
and occasional eerie splendour. 

This proliferation of copies and reinterpreta- 
tions of European architectural views in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
leads one to suspect that Kutch in its turn may 
well have influenced at least one of the courts 
of Rajasthan in this respect. Two unusual 
early nineteenth century Mewar paintings of 
Chinese ladies m quasi-European architectural 
settings (published by this writer in Oriental 
Art, Winter 1984, 364) both have narrow black 
borders not normally found in Mewar but 
typical of Kutch-mounted European prints 
and Kutch artists’ versions of the same. It 18 
likely that not only some of the imagery in 
these two exotic pictures but also some of the 
other farangi images in Udaipur court painting 
and palace decoration may well derive from 
Kutch antecedents gomg back as far as Ram 
Smgh Malam and his characteristic motif of 
‘the figures of the jolly Dutch ’prentice-lads, 
roistering with wine-bottle and cup, from 
whom he had learnt his craft in Holland’ 
(L. F. Rushbrooke Williams, The Black Hills, 
1958, 140). 

As the authors admit, their account of Kutch 
painting 18 based on a restricted range of 
material and will require modification as more 
pictures come to light. It is a pity, however, 
that they did not take the opportunity of 
discussing those Kutch paintings still displayed 
on the walls of the Aina Mahal, which include 
a number of individual and equestrian por- 
traits, durbar scenes, European prints and their 
Kutch copies, and reverse paintings on glass. 
Among them is another version of a Rao 
(Lakhpatj: ?} on an elephant with a hugqa- 
bearer and his assistant in the foreground (ef. 
PL. IV, figa. 8, 12) and also a possible source for 
the European figure at Pl. X (if one assumes 
the conflation of two adjacently hung Euro- 
pean prints of princes). Some of the Ama 
Mahal portraits and durbar scenes also show 
strong  nineteenth-century European m- 
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fluences, including that of photography, which 

suggesta that the pictorial tradition continued 

at Bhuj until the fier part of the century. 
ANDREW TOPSFIELD 


C. J. FULLER: Servants of the goddess : 
the priests of a South Indian Temple. 
(Cambridge Studies in Social Anthro- 
pology, 47.) xxvi, 229 pp., 4 plates. 
Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £22.50. 


As its title indicates, this book is about the 
priests who worship at the shrines within the 
great Temple of Minaksi at Madurai. Members 
of the bh sub-caste of Brahmans, and 58 
m number, they have held the right to conduct 
these Agamic rituala for the past six centuries, 
Dr. Fuller outlines the content of the public 
and private rituals which they perform, as well 
as the system by which individual priests are 
assigned specific periods in which to conduct 
them. He also provides a brief account of the 
ritual calendar, as well as of the beliefs under- 
lying the sacredness of the Temple and the 

evotion of the people who come to worship 
there. 

Recent decades have seen a change in the 
priests’ position. Traditionally viewed as 
lower m status than the non-priestly Brahmans 
both inside and outside the temple, by whom 
they are seen as ‘ritual technicians’ (p. 61) 
rather than as spiritual guides or teachers, 
whatever status they did enjoy has been under- 
mined by several factors. One 18 the abolition 
in 1949 of their income from endowed Jands, 
rendering them almost entirely dependent on 
the income from private worshippers in the 
Temple, whom they dislike and for whom they 
therefore work as little as possible. 

Thie disaffection 18 also partly due to the 
second factor, namely, the enhanced govern- 
mental control of the Temple. Starting under 
the British, the government’s power over the 
Temple’s organization has become increasingly 
comprehensive and centralized, including not 
only financial but ecclemastical matters. The 
priests have claimed that the latter are beyond 
the government's purview, since legitimate 
control lapsed with the death in 1736 of the 
last ruler of Madurai whose traditional duty it 
was to protect the Temple and ite priests. But 
when they attempted to establish themselves 
as the authoritative custodians of Temple tra- 
dition by opposing the admission of low castes 
in 1939, the result was disastrous. For six 
years they took ‘ industrial action ’ whilst their 
case went through the courts: but eventually 
they had to return, with the government 
unmoved and their status diminished. Their 
morale was further lowered when, as part of 
the more general climate of reformed 
Hinduism, the proposal was made that the 
priesthood should be thrown open to qualified 
specialists of all castes—the implication being 
that the priests were themselves ignorant of 
the philosophy and meaning underlying what 
they were saying and doing in their worship. 

Dr. Fuller examines this charge, in terms of 
the nature of the Agamic texts and rituals. 
He shows that, though both reformers and 
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priests argue that the Agamio texts are essen- 
tial for worship and must therefore be the basis 
for reform, both are ignorant of the fact that 
the Agamas do not lend themselves to clear-cut 
interpretation and ritual prescription, and 
hence to the sort of traiming programme and 
later quality control that the government 
seeks. The argument is therefore based on a 
‘chimerical reformism’ (p. 161), which has 
nevertheless further demoralized the priests 
because there is little if anything that they 
can do to put things right. It هد‎ just as well 
that the public for whom the rituals are per- 
formed are too taken up with their devotion to 
Minaksi to notice the demeanour of the priests 
or to enquire more closely into what is being 
said and done on their behalf. In fact, con- 
cludes Fuller—rather reversing the trend of 
his previous discusston—the priests are still 
proud of their profession and have considerable 
self-esteem, as well as being conscious of their 
lack of qualification and their weak position 
in the Temple and in local society as a whole. 

This 18 a well-written book, which is closely 
organized around its main theme. The reader 
might perhaps wish to learn rather more about 
the priests themselves, both about their social 
organization and inter-personal relations, as 
well as about their individual views: but 
Fuller indicates that he 18 constrained by the 
lack of anonymity that naming the Minaksi 
temple implıes, and we must accept that this 
has limited the material that he can publish. 
Nevertheless, the account skilfully weaves 
historical, Indological, and ethnographical data 
into a valuable and interesting account of the 
Temple, and also raises some more general 
questions, such as the relative status of diffe- 
rent occupational groups of Brahmans, and 
the role of the ruler in the maintenance of 
temples, which will be of interest to Indianista 
from a number of disciplines. 

ADRIAN O. MAYER 


E. VALENTINE Dante: Fluid signs: 
being a person the Tamil way. xi, 
320 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, [1984]. £27.50. 


The village which Daniel calls ‘ Kalappur’ 
lies near Tiruchirapalli in South India. He 
gives little systematic information about the 
caste composition of Kalappur. Indeed, he 
eriticizes the ‘artificially enclosed analytic 
system called caste’ (p. 2), because the sup- 
posed Indian equivalent, jah, applies not 
merely to humans, but to all organto and 
inorganic substances. 

In South Asia, Daniel maintains, substances 
are not merely ranked, as in caste DIRTY 
but can also mix, separate, and mutually 
transform. They can be compatible or in- 
compatible, in equilibrium or disequilibrium, 
and ‘ possess variable degrees of fluidity and 
combinability ’ (p. 3). 

After a long theoretical chapter (see below), 
ch. n deals with informants’ ideas about 
Kalappur itself, their sonda ur (‘native 
place ’). Unlike the terms tecam (‘ place ’) and 
kiramam (‘ village’), ‘ur’ refers to a person- 
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centred nuclear region, not a fixed geographical 
area with a boundary. There 18 a reciprocal 
res between the kunam (‘ quality ’) of 

se i and the kunam of the local soil, 
which affects the pulti (‘intellect’) of the 
imhabitants. Some Kalappurans say the soil 
itself has a characteristic putts. 

This chapter typifies Daniel's methods. 
Local opmions are examined, taking account of 
disagreements or inconsistencies. Daniel 18 a 
native speaker of both Tamil and Enghsh: as 
he acknowledges, this 1s relevant to any assess- 
ment of the book. His grasp of the complex 
allusions of Tamil speech far outstrips that of 
most other anthropologists (including this 
reviewer), and he makes excellent use of that 
asset by reporting verbatim conversations 
about key issues. These amusing and mstruc- 
tive dislogues display the idiosyncrasies and 
doubts of real people, not the monomaniac 
clones of ethno-sociological orthodoxy. 

Chapters 1i: and جد‎ discuss dwelling houses 
(vitu) and sexuality. Houses are thought to be 
conceived, born, to age, eto., just like human 
beings. This 18 not merely psychological pro- 
jection or a symbolic homology between house 
and human body, though both elements are 
present. They key point 18 that ‘ house and 
inhabitants are constituted of similar sub- 
stances, which they share and exchange’ 
(p. 161). Sexual mtercourse and conception, 
to be successful, also require a suitable blending 
of substances, in this case sexual fluids. 

Chapter v (previously published) analyses a 
divination ritual. Packets containing red or 
white flowers are opened at random by a priest, 
and the sequences of colours obtained are 
interpreted to answer cliente’ questions. 

Beck (Man, N.S., 4, 1969, 553-72) saw the 
red and white flowers as signifying ‘ heat and 
* cold ' orient À Daniel shows that this 
18 only partly valid, In his view, the first 
flower provides information about the un- 
changeable ‘kunam complex’ of the person 
concerned; the second refers to the ‘ karmam 
(action) complex’, namely, the kinds of 
effort needed to bring about desirable future 
states. 

Daniel makes somewhat enigmatio reference 
to a paper (Man, N.S., 17, 1982, 23-41) in 
which I criticize the use of an indigenous term 


(jajmans) to label the purely analytic concep- 
tion of ‘ jajmani system’. He falls into that 
very trap here, and ends up analysing his own 


notions of ‘kunam complex’ and ‘ karmam 
complex °’, not the indigenous terms ‘ kunam ' 
and ‘karmam’. Discussion then slithers 
between these analytic and ethnographic 
levels. The same might even be said of his 
use of the central notion, ‘ substance ’, itself. 

The ethnography/analysis and informant/ 
analyst distinctions are always problematic. 
That is even more true here, because Daniel 
speaks both the indigenous and the analytical 
language ‘ like a native’, and 18 able to act as 
his own informant concernmg Tamil cultural 
concepts His strength 18 also his weakness, 
because it 18 peculiarly difficult for him to 
keep anthropologist and Tamilian apart. For 
a conventional socio-structural analysis this 
would not matter: here itis crucial. 

The rest of the book seems over-written and 
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over-analysed. (I confess my awe of anyone 
whose field notebook contains phrases such as 

‘ A reticulate of fluid signs '(p. 301).) After a 
‘Theoretical Interlude’, ch. vi da a 
pilgrimage to the celebrated shrine of Ayyap- 
pan in Kerala. The burgeoning Ayyappan cult 
certairly merits detailed study, but the treat- 
ment here 18 disapponting. Daniel emphasizes 
his own experiences as a pilgrim, but these 
consist mainly of an obsession with the omni- 
present excreta of fellow pilgrims. 

The final chapter returns to the theoretical 
framework in which the book is set. I have 
said little about this so far, mainly because 
I found ıt umpenetrable, and an o le to 
understanding the Kalappuran notions under 
investigation. First, 1t leads to jargon of rare 
obsounity : 

* In tropological terms, while it 18 tempting 

to suggest that the person-house relation- 

ship is only a metaphoric one, in which 

resemblances are analogously perceived, it 18 

culturally more veritable to say instead, that 

the person-house relationship is as a union 

of a ‘ demdividuated ” metonym and a 

“ desymbohzed ” synecdoche, wherein some 

significant uality of the one mheres in the 

totality of the other, a quality that suffuses 
and constitutes the essential nature of both 

relata ’ (pp. 161-2). 

The smple statement of the same point in 
Daniel's previous sentence (cited earlier), 18 
far clearer than this portentous gobbledegook. 
When discussing such subtle and complex 
matters, plain speaking 18 not merely & virtue 
but a neceasity. 

Second, the most valuable sections of this 
book, chs. iv, can be followed perfectly even 
if one completely ignores the Peircean semoio- 
ties of the first and last chapters. Only in 
ch. vii does the model seriously obscure the 
ethnography, when Daniel introduces the 
notions of Firstness, Secondness, and Third- 
ness. I make no claim to pass overall judge- 
ment on Peirce’s ideas, but Daniel's use of them 
told me absolutely nothing about the Ayyap- 
pan pilgrimage. 

In ehort, one should read Daniel's work for 
its excellent ethnography, not for its grandiose 
theoretical bookends, 

ANTHONY GOOD 


K. N. CHAUDHURI: Trade and civilisa- 
tron in the Indian Ocean: an economic 
history from the rise of Islam to 1750. 
xiv, 269 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. £25 (paper 
£7.95). 


This very rich book offers a great deal with 
exemplary economy of space. In the first place, 
16 contains an outline of trends im trade cover- 
ing a vast area between Egypt and China over 
more than a thousand years. At the beginning 
of the period the Islamio unification of the 
Middle East and the growth of the Chmese 
economy established the two great poles 
between which trade oscillated from west to 
east and from east to west. Between these 
poles two interlinked networks of ports 
emerged. To the west Aden and Hurmuz hoed 
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Cambay and Calicut across the Arabian Sea. 
Malacca was the central point of an eastern 
network, linking China and the Indonesian 
Archipelago with one another and with the 
west. The Portuguese, combining trade and 
force in & way that was entirely new to Asia, 
created some initial disruption, but ultimately 
neither they nor the East India Companies of 
England or the Netherlands had before the 
later eighteenth century produced more than & 
limited rearrangement of existing patterns. 
Earlier port cities declined, but others took 
their place. These included Surat, outlet for 
Mughal India, and Canton, outlet for Ming 
China, as well as the bases of the Europeans. 

Long continuities are also brought out in 
Chaudhuri's discussion of the basis on which 
seaborne trade rested throughout his millen- 
mum: the imperatives of the monsoon, men's 
capacity to build and navigate ships, the 
availability of commodities and the demand 
for them in distant markets. Here Europeans 
again brought some modifications in ship 
design and m pading د‎ but httle that 
was radically new. Men traded, as they had 
immemorially done, both in ‘the great pro- 
ducts of civilisation’, such as porcelain and 
high-quahty textiles, and m food stuffs and 
basic raw materials. Trade ultimately depen- 
ded on ‘ the ability of a local economy to create 
a surplus over and above the subsistence 
demand and to maimtain this level of produc- 
tivity over a sufficiently long period of time’. 
If the peasant or the artisan ceased to produce, 
trade ceased. The main flows remained con- 
stant over a long period. The Middle Eastern 
region consistently imported more from further 
east than it exported. India exported more to 
both west and east than she imported. The 
essentially self-sufficient Chinese economy still 
attracted much trade. The Cape route after 
1498 was only an addition to the existing 
pattern, even if 1t became a powerful one by 
the seventeenth century. 

The world which Chaudhun: describes 18 one 
in which for the most part ‘ economic relation- 
ships were “ market transactions " '. It 18 one 
dominated by the ‘ commercial oapitaliam ’ of 
the merchant. ‘This historical study has 
demonstrated, ıt is hoped, the strength of com- 
mercial capitalism 1n Asia’, The total quantity 
of trade might be a relatively small amount m 
relation to the overall capacity of the economy, 
but ' the capitalism of trade... was a fact of 
daily Lfe for the Asian artisan and farmer 
alike’. * Coastal areas of India, Indonesia, and 
parts of China had become highly commercial- 
ised by the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury’. Thus Chaudhur: takes issue in an un- 
dogmatic way at a number of points with those 
who have postulated a distinctive and separate 
pattern of economie development for Asia. 
The Indian Ocean region of course has its own 
characteristics. But markets in Asia worked 
like marketa eleewhere. ‘The Indian Ocean 
empora in our period were markets in every 
sense and fulfilled multifarious functions.’ 
The attitude of Asian rulers towards trade was 
not necessarily very different to the attitude of 
contemporary European rulers. They might 
not actively seek commercial wealth for the 
state by the creation of navies or by trying to 
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acquire overseas colonies as part of a state 
empire, but they were very much aware of the 
value of merchants and their activities. Any 
idea of predatory Asiatic despotisms stultifying 
commercial growth gets short shrift from 
Chaudhuri. In general Asian rulers tried to 
maintain conditions favourable to trade in their 
ports. ‘The Asian merchant’ not a special 
category to be treated differently to other 
merchants. Their position in society might 
differ in some important respects from that of 
some European merchants, but their operations 
were essentially similar. The great bulk of 
Asian seaborne trade was transaoted by very 
substantial merchants, not by so-called 
° pedlars ’. 

If economic similamties are brought out 
throughout the book, so are cultural differen- 
ces. In Chaudhurrs view the Indian Ocean 
gives the vast region an underlying unity, but 
1618 a unity made up of separate seas and of a 
great diversity of lands and peoples. ' Cultural 
values and contrasting social habits contribu- 
ted as much to premodern economie exchange 
as did purely economic factors”. This book 8 
beautifully illustrated to give its readers a 
vivid sense of the diversity of cultures through- 
out Asia. Chaudhuri’s writing 18 also 1llumi- 
nated by a very strong sense of place. He 
enables readers to share with him the experi- 
ence which he gained on a journey through 
northern India and Iran of the ' simultaneous 
existence of the harsh realities of the old 
civilization, the ancien régime, and ita finest 
achievemente’, the urban refinement and 
grinding rural poverty that marked pre- 
modern Asia. 

P. J. MARSHALL 


Ian Sronz: Canal irrigation in British 
India: perspectives on technological 
change in a peasant economy. (South 
Asian Studies, 29.) xiv, 374 pp., front. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £30. 


As the Government in India today continues 
to emphasize the development of large scale 
urigation schemes, Ian Stone's re-assessment 
of the extension of canal irrigation under 
British rule in the late nineteenth century has 
both topical relevance as well as historical 
significance. Indeed, a vip ipea TeABBOSS- 
ment of the impact of the canal irrigation 
schemes is overdue, for it is now fourteen years 
since Elizabeth Whitoombe's influential work, 
Agrarian condtiions in northern India, waa 
published. The emphasis she placed on the 
apparently negative results of the canal irrga- 
tion schemes of late nmeteenth century Uttar 
Pradesh has gone largely unexamined if not 
unchallenged. Given the importance of a 
development which, as Ian Stone points out, 
brought canal water to an extra 50,000 acres 
a year from 1860 to 1920, a comprehensive 
analysis of its development and effects 1s indeed 
welcome. 

That there should have been such a long 
delay in undertaking such research is perhaps 
not surprising. Successful analysis depends on 
a detailed appreciation not only of the political 
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history of the period and of the specific context 
im which irrigation development took place ; 1t 
also demands a full appreciation of the geo- 
graphical, economio, hs pee systems which 
provided the context of that development. 

It is a measure of his success that Ian Stone 
has come to terms with this complexity with 
an assured touch and a clarity of style that 
elucidates argument without resort to jargon, 
and with an ability to handle detail without 
prejudicing or obscuring the main thrust of 
his argument. It 18 an argument that with 
impressive weight of documentation runs 
directly counter to the main hypotheses sug- 
gested by Elizabeth Whitcombe’s earlier work. 
Her view that, although there may have been 
some improvomente in productivity, they were 
achieved at the cost of a damaged environment 
and an apo verinhed peasantry, 18 challenged 
by detailed empirical evidence drawn from an 
impressively wide range of sources. 

Although he takes Elizabeth Whitcombe’s 
hypotheses as a starting point, Stone rapid! 
moves on to discuss the complex system whioh 
was developed from the early imtiatives 
extending canal irrigation into the Uttar 
Pradesh donbs. After & fascinating brief dis- 
cussion of the engineers responsible for the 
canal works and the changes in policy which 
guided their work in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, lan Stone proceeds to 
discuss the role of canal irrigation as an ‘ appro- 
priate technology ' and its impact on agricul- 
tural production and organization. He con- 
cludes that the adverse effects of the canals 
have been greatly overstated. In coming to 
this conclusion he analyses a wealth of detailed 
information on crops, cropping patterns and 
crop yields, balancing contemporary judge- 
ments effectively with subsequent evidence. 
He pays particular attention to the effects of 
‘negative externalities "—waterlogging, flood- 
ing, and salinity. Apart from granting the 
importance of malaria as a side-product of the 
extension of canals, he concludes that even the 
negative effects widely associated with canal 
irrigation were of very variable severity and 
permanence 

Both the physical effects of irrigation and 
the economic results reflect interaction with 
other official policies and with the existing 
social systems. In the succeeding two chapters 
the role of pricing policy, with ite emphasis on 
maintaining very low water charges, and of the 
management, control and distribution of water 
are shown to have been substantially decen- 
tralized. In Stone’s words ‘ institutional con- 
trol over the allocation of canal water thus 
meant that the input was “ absorbed ” into the 
local economic, social and political environ- 
ment’, a fact which had implications not only 
for the objective of famine control whioh was 
consistently & major second objective of canal 
Irrigation, but also for the general impact of 
the canals on wider patterns of economic 
change. These two themes are the subject of 
the closing two chapters. 

It 1s in the last chapter that the major 
weaknesses of Elizabeth Whitcombe’s hypo- 
theses are most tellingly exposed, for through 
the latter part of the nmeteenth and earl 
twentieth centuries western Uttar Pradesh 
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experienced quite dramatic economie develop- 
ment. The spread of canal irrigation created 
labour shortages which m Stone’s view led to 
the adoption of a chain of labour saving devices 
and which gave the highest posable returns to 
direct cultivation making use of family labour 
on relatively large holdmgs. A competitive 
marketmg system was prevalent ın which 
peasanta were strong enough to exercise choice, 
the whole creating an environment in the 
canal districts which were the envy of the 
unirngated traots. 

Ian Stone’s book is a most valuable contri- 
bution to a theme of vital contemporary rele- 
vance, As such 15 deserves to be widely read. 

ROBERT W. BRADNOOK 


STEPHEN Net: À story of Chris- 
hanily in. India: the beginnings to 
A.D. 1707. xxi, 583 pp. Cambridge, 
etc.: Cambridge University Press, 
1984. £45. 


Given the circumstances to whioh most of 
the modern Christian communities of the 
Indian subcontinent owe their origin, it is 
hardly surprising that the Western literature 
on Indian Christianity should be of an abun- 
dance which 18 out of all proportion to those 
dealing with the other religions of South Asia, 
whether indigenous or imported. The great 
virtue of this book 18 that it brings together 
into an integrated narrative, albeit at a price 
unfortunately certain to diminish its appeal 
and great potential usefulness, & mass of 
material to be found only in a vast quantity of 
primary and secondary sources often difficult 
of access to the non-specialist. 

The first of this long book's three parts is 
perhaps inevitably the least satisfactory. The 
evidence for the Thomas traditions, including 
that which links the Apostle with the North, 18 
carefully sifted, and such sources as are avail- 
able are drawn upon for Indian Christianity in 
the Middle Ages. These chapters are inter- 
spersed by others written rather too obviously 
at second hand, which describe in summar 
fashion the indigenous religious backgroun 
The well-explored paths which seek common 
Hales between Christiani and Hindu- 

erived traditions are trodden once more, 
and—as usual—the coming of Islam proves all 
too intractable. The tone of later references to 
the most successful of the missionary religions 
is well caught early on by the sentence, ‘ then, 
as now, the presence of Muslims proved one of 
the greatest obstacles to the penetration and 
extension of the Christian faith ’ (p. 67). 

Three-quarters of the book are, however, 
naturally preoccupied with the Portuguese 
connexion and with the Jesuits. Here the 
documentary evidence is massive, but for- 
midably well-mastered and clearly presented 
The continual conflicts over the interpretation 
of the rights conferred by the padroado, the 
role of the Jesuits including the Akbar mission 
and the radical experiment of Nobili (ulti- 
mately surely so much more interesting), and 
the splitting of the Thomas Christians before 
and after the Synod of Diamper, all recerve 
judicious treatment ın & angle strand of narra- 
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tive, whose carefully balanced Anglican tone 
commands respect. The author's long aoquain- 
tance with South India, which culminated ın 
hy aad الام‎ as Bishop of Tinnevelly, is 

out apparent, and often serves to give 
lifo ps the treatment of old disputes recorded 
1n the dustier corners of the Vatican archives. 
In the final century of his narrative, when the 
Dutch displacement of Portuguese supremacy 
becomes a dominant theme, the English natu- 
rally receive perhaps more than their fair share 
of coverage, though the details are often 
fascinating, as in the description of the baptism 
of a young Indian boy, named Peter by King 
James I, on 22 December 1616 at St. Dionis 
Backchurch, Fenchurch Street. 

Bishop Neil's book is full of incidental 
delights of this kind, and readers who have 
completed the text may be advised that they 
will find many more ın the copious appendices, 
and in the following notes to the text and to the 
appendices, These are followed by some fifty 
pages of select bibliographies, accompanied by 
helpful annotations. 

& Bense, of course, the termination of the 
narrative at the death of Aurangzeb means 
that much of that which makes South Asian 
Christianity what it is today finds no mention 
in these pages. Readers in search of a general 
pig ies which ht serve as a supplement 

e present ee can hardly do. better 
than consult the author’s earher history of 
Christian misaions, which when published in 
1964 as the sixth volume of The Pehcan 
history of the Church cost this reviewer half a 
guinea, 

O. SHAOKLE 


JACQUELINE Ver EEOKE: Le Sihala- 
vatthuppakarana: texte püls et traduc- 
tion. (Pubhcations de l'École Fran- 
çaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. cxxm.) 
xxxv, 198 pp. Paris: École Française 
d’Extréme-Orient, [1980]. 


In 1959, the Ven. A. P. Buddhadatta (B.) 
published editions m Sinhalese characters of 
two virtually unknown Pal: works, Sahassa- 
vallhuppakarana and Sihajavatthuppakarana. 
a resent work consists of a transcription of 

adatta’s text of Sthalavatthu, with a 
re into French. 

It 18 certainly commendable to make such a 
text—mostly concerned with Ceylon, but 
with seven of its stories set in Saurüstra— 
available to a wider public. The editor (V. E.) 
says clearly (p. 1) that she is giving ‘la tran- 
scription de l'édition singhalaise ’. B.’s edition, 
locally produced, no doubt shows various 
shortcomings, but V. E.'s transcription here is 
in general less acourate than her origmal, and 
does not noticeably improve upon it. For 
instance, the Sinhalese edition has certam 
obsourities which are here left unexplamed. 
Whereas B. specifies three manuscripts in 
Ceylon as the for his edition, his notes 
seem to quote four (A, B, H, and K); this 
problem remains unsolved. (The reviewer has 
not found any places where À and B are quoted 

iving different readings from each other, 
and has wondered whether ‘ A.B.’ are a single 
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manuscript, that from  Ámbarukkhür&ma, 
Balapitiya. Against this, however, 1s the men- 
tion of ‘A.B.potthakesu’ in the notes on 
pp. 135, 139.) The list of stories the udüna- 
gatha or mgamanagatha—on p. 135 of B.’s 
edition is stated by him to be in all three of his 
MSS, but ıt is here (p. 1v) made to seem as if ıt 
were an index compiled by B. himself, who 18 
accused of following a ‘numérotation inco- 
hérente'; ın fact it seems to be only stories 
11-12 and stones 30-32 which B. numbers 
incorrectly in his Pah text (probably, in fact, 
an editorial slip, as his num ring of“ 22° as 
“23° certainly 18). Likewise B.’a ‘ seconde 
table des matières ' on p. 170 is there stated to 
be found in MSS other than K. 

Where B. has not given in his text the refe- 
rence for a footnote, V. E.'s edition omits the 
footnote rather than guess where it belongs; 
for instance, in story 7 it would seem likely that 
B.'s alternative readings janakayd and tittha- 
dandaka apply to verses 27 and 30 respectively. 
Sometimes a reading 18 attributed to B. which 
18 not found in the reviewer's Sinhalese text 
(was there ever a second edition published m 
Ceylon !), such as atthasi m story 3, page 8, 
vuddim and silasampanno in story 11, p. 34. 
In story 14, verse 2 (henceforward expressed as 
* 14.2’), B's reading is actually maggamiijho, 
which is clearly correct. No explanation 18 
ventured for ‘ lokappa ', which is reproduced in 
the footnotes as 15 stands—several times in 
story 11, for example. (It would seem to refer 
to a twelfth-century work by Udumbaragiri 
Medhankara called Loka imkasära, pub- 
lished in Ceylon in 1928, ed. H. Piyaratana.) 
The transcription of niggahita by simple m in 
verse seoms to rest on a misunderstanding of the 
conventions of Sinhalese script, where a final 
miggahita always implies a heavy syllable. 
Some of B.’s notes are omitted; on p. 20 two 
notes are thus omitted, though the reference 
for them appears in the text; in other places 
what are clearly printing errors are carefully 
eran (note on 34.17) ; in 40, p. 100, B. 18 

acoused of omitting a note (* manque la 
variante annoncée"), but 16 is in fact given 
(‘t A.B.kumpiyassa ’). Sometimes B.'s text 18 
emended for no very obvious reason, e.g. 
balivaddä pubba for balyvaddapubbá in story 6, 

18. 

E The system of punctuation adopted 1s also 
surprising. B.’s edition divides the sentences 
according to Western syntactic practice, thus 
making ıt easy for Westerners to read and 
understand. V. E. has abandoned B.’s punctua- 
tion, but on what princrples 18 not olear, since 
none of the actual manuscripts appear to have 
been consulted. Even the variant readings in 
the footnotes are not always very clearly 
expressed, by reason of the punctuation marks 
adopted, e.g. note 4 on p. 6 which reads ' 4. sic. 
K. metri causa. Ce. gujasamyuttam’ (where 
actually B.’s text ia gulasamyutam), or note 3 
in story 22. The omission of hyphens from the 
alternative readings can also be mial 
as ın story 20 note 1, or a note such as ‘1.Ce. 
par on p. 18. So can the omission of apostro- 
es in the mam text (1.2 and 11, natthiko). 
Where B. gives two signs applying to the same 
note, to mark the beginning and end of a 
suspect section, V. E. usually marks only one 
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of these, e.g. story 59, where note 1 1s unintel- 
ligible as printed. So also in story 62 (where 
the fault is also in B.). As printed, note 1 on 
p. 22 (1. tath&. (sabbesu) 2 18 most unolear. 

The text itself is, nevertheless, m general 
satisfactorily transliterated, though there 18 the 
occasional oversight such as the omission of 
sabbam in 5.12, of addhäne ın 43, line 1; the 
substitution of -ratanam for -ratam in 1.2 
(curiously, this also appears in the Conspectus 
Metrorum, 10), of haritvana for karitvana ın 
7.18, pasüti for pasilns in 24.0, disva for devasd 
in 34.17, tham and pasatanatam for nifiham, 
pasatamatiam in 59, lines 3-4, and of kaññutam 
for katañnñutam in 4, line 23 (here the fault is 
also in B.}-and various smaller details. In 
11.5, a mistake in B. ıs duly reproduced by 
V. E. (hathiassarüthüdihi) without correction ; 
in 38.23, B.'s reading mamanukampako 18 
quietly altered to mahänukampako. But it is 
usually the footnotes where greater inaccura- 
cies are to be found—sometimes they are made 
nonsensical, as by the word uttam (for ünam) 
in story 48 note 4, or titthaya- for tiddhaya- 
in story 42 note 2, p. 108. 

On the credit side should be mentioned the 
provision of a translation, the metrical clasafi- 
cation and the Cambodian manuscripts quoted 
on p. 10. The translation (it 18 a pity that the 
page numbering starts again from 1 here; 
why could not the pages have been numbered 
serially throughout ?) seoms to the reviewer 
to be doubtful in certain places, such as 38.31, 
47.18; somewhat perverse in others (3. 22 
(based. on a different reading from B.’s) and 
3.27; 11.6; 38, last line, and 40, last para- 

aph); and sometimes to be based on a 
different reading from that given ın this text 
(20.8, where the translation surely assumes 
mano rather than mama). In 3.6, Ratthassut- 
thäna 18 reproduced with a capital letter, but 
no explanation 18 ventured—B. appears to 
translate ‘ at a time when the countryside was 
abandoned’, which 18 certainly obscure but 
perhaps deserves a mention. In 5.16, agäriya- 
nagdrinam surely means ‘of laymen and 
monks’. In 6.17 mikkhamilvüna seems to be 
treated as a causative, as does dippali in 38.22. 
The translation of 35.21 is mysterioualy 
obscure. The second note to the translation 
of story 63 seems to be misconcerved, B. is 
saying that bhägineyya here must be inierpreted 
in & different sense from the normal. In story 
71, maddipabbe bhariyam adüsi surely means 
‘At the telling of the section about Madri 
(wife of Vessantara), he gave away his wife’. 
The footnote to the translation of story 19 18 
incorrect. 

While, therefore, 1t 18 useful to have a trans- 
literation of this text, and to have a translation 
of it in a Western language, those who can read 
the Sinhalese script will do better to continue 
to consult Buddhadatta’s edition—of which, 
though it 1s probably, indeed, ‘ épuisée ot 
oubliée aujourd’hui’, the reviewer did see a 
whole pile of copies in a bookshop m Maliga- 
kanda Road, Colombo, in 1978. 

O. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Hua E. RIOHARDSON: Tibet and tts 
history. Second edition, revised and 
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updated. [vii], 327 pp., 16 plates, map 
[on endpapers]. Boulder and London : 
Skambhala, 1984. 


The ongina inal edition of this book appeared ın 
1962. e second edition is presented as 
' revised and updated’; this statement, how- 
ever, 18 mial a The whole of the volume, 
with the sole exception of a fifteen-pages 

* Epilogue’, is simply an offset reprint of the 
or edition, with the same pagmation; no 
portion of it, however slight, was revised or 
modified. The plates too are those of 1962, 
but cn a less good technical level. 

Of course it would be preposterous to review 
in 1886 a book which appeared 24 years ago 
and was repestedly noticed wıth high approval 
in its time. Tibet and tts history 18 à clearly 
dated piece of work ; 16 was written on the spur 
of ths tragic events of 1959 and of the debate 
on Tibet at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations 1n October of that year. This explains, 
at least ın part, ite rather unbalanced structure, 
with 27 pages dedicated to culture and institu- 
tions, 45 pages dealing with Tibetan history 
down to c. 1900, and the bulk of the volume 
narrating the developments till 1961. 

Such as it was, the book supplied a much-felt 
need of the moment. Its unique characteristic 
was, and still 18, due to the positions held by its 
author. As the last British and the first Indian 
representative in Lhasa, Mr. Richardson was an 
eye-witness to the eventa of those fateful years 
and had a first-hand knowledge of things 
Tibetan and of the inner and outer doings of 
the Lhasa government. Thus hie account of the 
years between 1934 and 1951 still maintains its 
value as a first-hand source. Besides, bemg a 
leading authority in the field of history and 
epigraphy of the monarchical period (c. 620- 
842 A.D.) he was able to condense in a few 
(alas, too few) pages a sober and clear outline of 
ancient Tibetan . 

We oan only regret that after 22 years it 
was not possible for the author to subject his 
text to a real revision and updating in the light 
of rezent research, perhaps also redressing in 
the process قار‎ excessive emphasis on the con- 
temporary period. This would have greatly 
enhanced the value of a work which none the 
leas still remains a sound and fascinating piece 
of scholarship. This lack of updating 1s most 
painfully felt in the Bibliography, where no 
volume or article later than 1961 15 listed. No 
exception is made even for Mr. Richardson’s 
own scholarly output; for instance, his volume 
Ch'ing dynasty inscriptions at Lhasa, which 
appenred at Rome in 1974, 18 still vaguely 
alluded to (p. 315) as & promise for the future. 

The short Epilogue, the only new portion 
of ths volume, gives a well-balanced sketch of 
events in Tibet during these last years. Much 
of the information here offered was only partly 
known in the West. The most heartrending 
portion of the picture 18 the terrible havoo 
wrought by the so-called Cultural Revolution, 
which caused irretrievable damage to the 
Tibetan temples, monasteries, and works of 
art, end indeed to the whole of Tibetan tradi- 
tional culture. The last of the Epilogue 
present an overall view of the Tibetans in exile 
and their adaptation to unaccustomed en- 
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vironments, although still trying to keep their 
cultural individuality. 
LUCIANO PETECH 


ROBERT M. GmELLO and PETER N. 
GREGORY (ed.): Studies in Ch'an and 
Hua-yen. (The Kuroda Institute for 
the Study of Buddhism and Human 
Values. Studies in East Asian 
Buddhism, No. 1) xiv, 389 pp. Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawai Press, 
[1984]. $14.95. 


This collection covers much the same ground 
as Vol. v of the Berkeley Buddhist Studies 
Series, published in 1983, and even shares 
several contributors in common. But whereas 
the Berkeley volume involved the work of over 
twenty contributors and translators, here there 
are but five scholars involved, alumni of the 
graduate schools of Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Together this much smaller group 
have avoided the many qualitative and quanti- 
tative limitations imposed by authorial over- 
crowding and have produced a work of much 
more consistent value to researchers into 
eighth- and ninth-century Chinese Buddhism. 

The firet two papers deal with a rapidly deve- 
loping but highly intractable field of study: 
the unravelling of the connexions between 
Chinese Ch‘an and early Tibetan Buddhism, 
especially as reflected in the Tibetan and 
Chinese sources recovered from Tun-huang. 
Jeffrey Broughton essays a survey of this 
interaction, followmg on earlier summaries in 
Japanese and French—though he overlooks a 
Chinese contribution by Chang Kuang-ta in 
Hsueh-lin man-lu 3 (1981), 36-58—and suo- 
ceeds for the first tume in rendering the whole 
story (in provisional form, at least) mtelligible 
in Enghsh. Equally provisional, but just as 
useful, 18 the reconstruction and translation 
from various fragments by Luis O. Gómez of 
the surviving writings in Tibetan of Mo-ho-yen, 
the most famous Chinese Ch'an master to 
preach in Tibet. The inclusion of a glossary 
on pp. 138-42 which lists Chinese equivalents 
where these may be discovered m parallel 
Chinese accounts of his doctrines will doubtless 
prove of value to scholars 1n this field, even if 
features of this reconstruction are invalidated 
by future research. 

The central easay of the book, and the one of 
greatest personal interest to this reviewer, is a 
engthy study of the eighth-century Ox-head 
school of Ch‘an by John R. McRae. This draws 
to great effeot on the work of Yanagida Sezan 
and, in particular, presents to an English 
readership Y ida’s ument that the 
Platform sutra of the Sixth Patriarch was com- 
posed by a member of this long forgotten but 
once highly influential school. Although the 
evidence brought forward by Yanagida and 
amplified by McRae is entirely circumstantial, 
the received attribution to a disciple of the 
Sixth Patriarch certamly depends on passages 
which do not appear to belong to the earliest 
part of the text. If the second copy of this 
work recovered from Tun-huang, long un- 
available, 18 eventually published, MoRae's 
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study will prove indispensable to any recon- 
sideration of the origins of the Platform sutra, 

uite apart from his stated aim of uncovering 
the beginnings of the Golden Age of Ch‘an in 
the late T'ang. 

Peter Gregory’s essay concerns one aspect 
of the doctrinal classification scheme pro- 
pounded by Tsung-mi (780-841), an umportant 
figure in the history of Ch‘an, but here treated 
as a Hua-yen scholar. Gregory’s approach, 
however, 18 not narrowly doctrinal, since he 
outlines the intellectual context of Tsung-m1's 
Yuanjen lun, in which his olassification 
scheme may be found, and aleo the social 
context of Hua-yen belief behind the doctrinal 
formulations. Appended 18 a fully annotated 
translation of the relevant section of the 
Yuan-jen lun, drawing both on traditional 
Japanese scholarship, such as the 1901 edition 
of Kishigami Kairyó, and on the more recent 
work of Kamata Shigeo, though the French 
rendering by Paul Masson-Oursel (in Journal 
Asiatique série ll, vol. v) is passed over 
unremarked. 

Robert Gimello also deals with a Hua-yen 
thinker not unconneoted with the Ch'an tradi- 
tion, the layman Li T‘ung-hsuan (035—730), 
and devotes particular attention to Lis 
influence in later ages in China and Japan. 
Here again, the work of Kamata Shigeo 18 
drawn upon: his more recent publications, the 
bibliography Kegon-gaku kenkyü shiryo shüsei 
(Tokyo, 1983) and Zen tenseki-naï Kegon 
Shiryo shüsei (Tokyo, 1984) may also be used 
to supplement Gimello’s remarks on recent 
Japanese scholarship in n. 7, p. 377, and to 
extend his Sons P mto Lis popularity 
with later Ch'an masters—see respectively 
pp. 558-9 and (e.g.) 103 of these two volumes. 

All the contributions in this collection repre- 
sent portions of work in progress, and all 
promise further publications. The lack of an 
index, the occasional typographical errors, 
wrong references and misstatements (Li Tan, 
on p. 244, was Li Chou's brother: of. Hsin 
T'ang Shu, 72A, p. 2458 in the Chunghwa edi- 
tion) are all redeemed by the picture this book 
affords of the best current scholarship in this 
fleld in the United States. A series of volumes 
along the lines of this initial effort would be 
welcome indeed. 

T. H. BARRETT 


Rare DE CRESPIGNY : Northern frontier : 
the policies and strategy of the Later 
Han Empwe. (Faculty of Asian 
Studies Monograph NS. No. 4.) 
630 pp. Canberra’ Faculty of Asian 
Studies, Australian National Univer- 
sity, 1984. 

The problem of the Northern Frontier, that 
between the north China plain and the Mongo- 
lian steppe—the Desert and Sown—was a 
pe danger for all Chinese imperial 

overnments since the unification of the 
mpire in the early second century 8.0. The 
steppes were useless to the agricultural 

Chinese: they could not be planted with food 

cropa, and the Chinese had no skill or inclina- 

tion to the pastoral economy. But the steppe, 
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left to the nomads, would become very quokly 
a reservoir of fierce and hostile tribes who 
sought to obtain by plunder the neceasities and 
luxuries which the steppe could not provide. 
The Chinese imperial governments found them- 
selves with three alternative policies, all of 
which had major drawbacks. The essential 
economic and social background to the question 
is carefully explained and documented in the 
book under review here. 

The ‘ forward’, or aggressive policy postu- 
lated a great military effort to conquer the 
whole region, what 18 now Inner and Outer 
Mongolia. This, indeed proved the ultimate 
solution, achieved by the Qmg (Manchu) 
dynasty ın the eighteenth century. But by 
then the population of China was huge, that 
of the nomads more or less what ıt may have 
been a thousand and more years earlier. Such 
a final solution was not within the power of 
earher dynasties, when China’s population did 
not exceed some sixty millions. There were 
other difficulties; the Mongolian steppe 18 
vast, to provide garrisons to supervise the 
conquered tribes would require the permanent 
presence of large armies, which must be sup- 
pled from distant China, at great cost—for 
which no useful return could be e 7 

The second possible policy was that of static 
defence of the frontier were possible with 
long fortified walls running on mountain tops— 
the system which comprised the Great Wall. 
This had been tried, and was still maintained, 
ever since the union of the Chinese empire by 
Qi Shi Huang Dı. 

It was very costly, and also required large 
mulitary forces to guard the Wall and garrison 
passes. Moreover it inhibited the nomads from 
obtaining either by trade or plunder, what they 
needed; metal for weapons, textiles, food in 
hard seasons. They therefore gathered strength 
to break through whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

The third policy dealt with here was what 
the Indian Empires’ British rulers called 
‘half forward’: break up powerful nomad 
confederations, and then protect the weaker 
part, living close to the frontier, as a screen 

inst the more formidable foes further off. 
This policy often worked well enough when the 
Chinese empire was strong, but ıt was expen- 
sive. A ble military force had still to man 
the Great Wall—otherwise the ‘ protected’ 
tribes would cast off allegiance. To keep them 
loyal they had to be ished with lavish 
subsidies, luxuries, food, and other oostl 
goods, It was also uncertain; tribal chie 
changed; a successor might not be as manage- 
able as his predecessor. Court policy m China 
also changed, with the rise and fall of contest- 
ing factions round the Throne. 

The Later Han inherited from the former 
Han the situation which had been created by 
the conquests of the Emperor Han Wu D1. 
This that a powerful army be sta- 
tioned even beyond the Wall. But the Later 
Han faced a complication; within the Wall, 
under Chinese administration, were a number 
of tribes, mainly of the Qiang people, who 
found Chinese rule harsh and oppressive. They 
shared a territory in which Chinese settlers 
tried to win crops from an ungrateful soil with 
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only & hght rainfall. The tribes were by them 
excluded from the most fertile land. They 
revolted: were suppressed, and within & few 
years rebelled again. The movements of armies, 
whether friendly or hostile, did t harm to 
farmers. Finding life too hard, they tended in 
increasing numbers to migrate south to the 
safer and far more fertile lands in. Sichuan 
province and the Han valley. Chia could at 
that period absorb and nourish & much larger 
population than actually occupied the land. 
Thus the Chinese population of the frontier 
zone steadily decreased, which made the 
defence more difficult, and proportionately 
increased the power of rebels and external foes. 

In face of these problems, as the author 
makes clear, the Chinese Court changed policy 
more than once, and tried outright conquest, 
whick succeeded briefly, but could not be 
maintamed. The result of breaking up the 

werful Xiong Nu tribal confederation, 

therto the main enemy, was to open Mon- 
golia to a new and ferocious tribe, the Xian Bi, 
who remamed in possession, and constant 
aggression, for many years to come. The Later 
Han finally fell from an internal political crisis, 
complicated by massive rebellions. But the 
drain of the frontier war, which was continual 
undoubtedly weakened the dynasty. 

This study of the northern frontier 18 a very 
welcome and well researched work by a 
scholar who has an outstanding reputation in 
Han history. It is lucid, well written, unbiased, 
objective. The geographical aspects of the 
front-er are clearly indicated and the excellent 
maps aid comprehension of the feature of a 
region unfamiliar to most readers. The book is 
an important contribution to the study of a 
very significant aspect of the early history of 
the Chinese Empire. 

C. P. FITZGERALD 


Liane S8U-OH'ENG: A pictorial history 
of Chinese architecture: a study of the 


development of tts structural system and 
the evolution of its types. Edited by 
Wilena Fairbank [xxv], 201 pp. 
Cembridge, Mass. and London: MIT 
Press, 1984. £27.45. 1 


Stimulated by the reprint of the Song 
overnment architecture manual, Liang 
icheng turned from contemporary architec- 

ture studies in America to become the most 
important in the development of 
research into a's architectural history. In 
the Bulletin of the Inshiuie for Research in 
Chinese Architecture (founded by Zhu Qiqian 
who had rediscovered the Ying zao fa shi), 
his meticulous surveys of long-forgotten 
buildings and his thoughtful essays on topica 
ranging from a classification of the decorated 
shop-fronts of Beijing to analyses of the Ying 
zao fa sh and ite Qing successor, remain evi- 
dence of his inspired interest. In many cases, 
his surveys and photographs are all that remain 
of grand buildings which have mnce disap- 


Liang wanted to introduce the work of the 
Institute to Western readers and this book 18 
the fnal result, published over a decade after 
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his death and then only after forty years of 
delays. Though much of the work exists in 
Chinese ın the Institute's Bulletins, this 
Pictorial history represents a valuable supple- 
ment, for the beautifully reproduced photo- 
graphs on fine paper are far easier to use than 
the grey, grainy tons to the Bulletin. 
The sections in the History are uneven and, 
as the editor admits, some could have benefited 
from the inclusion of new material, unearthed 
since Liang first wrote the text durmg the war. 
She has chosen not to enlarge Liang’s text, a 
decision to be ted since his personal 
contribution 18 so splendid, and his personal 
views are very apparent in the text as 16 stands, 
his excitement over the discovery of the Fo 
guang si on Wu tai shan, still the most splendid 
of the existing T buildings, and his reluo- 


tant catalo of Ming and Qing pagodas 
which he often found ‘ distasteful in appear- 
ance’. 


Liang’s most successful chapters are those on 
the structural system, and on monumental 
timber-frame buildings. That on Buddhist 
pagodas is a fine, rounded essay but ıt lacks the 
enthusiasm that 18 so apparent when he 
describes timber-frame buildings; he seems to 
have loved timber and monumentality above 
all, and the beautiful photographs and metiou- 
lous drawings and descriptions justify his 
passion. 

It may be that his love of timber construc- 
tions grew from his pioneering work on the 
Song official building manual, a text which is 
still very difficult to understand in parts and 
virtually impossible to translate. Liang learnt 
a great deal from building workers in the Gv 
gong who were familiar with the complexities 
of the timber frame with its bracketing system 
and, through them, he was able to re-draw the 
structures depicted in the Ying zao fa shi, in 
drawings which are now familiar to any student 
of Chinese architecture. They provided the 
basis for his understanding of the timber- 
frame buildings which he sought throughout 
China, with most success in the north. The 
very different southern tradition 18, alas, hardly 
explored, the Japanese invasion having forced 
Liang westwards, away from further research 
in those regions. 

The descriptions of buildings form a guide- 
book for architectural historians, whether 
Chinese or Western, and Liang’s students now 
work on the repair and restoration of the early 
buildings which he first identified and 
described. Some have since been destroyed, 
others are inaccessible. Still the most excititing 
case 18 that of the Fo guang si; Liang and his 
wife discovered a Tang date (857) amongst the 
inscriptions on the beams in the and, 
though a smaller and earlier Tang hall has 
since been discovered on Wu tai shan, the 
Fo guang & remains the finest Tang building 
still standing in China. A military installation 
erected nearby has been dismantled, opening 
Wu iai shan to visitors. 

It is to be that some of the later 
additions to the book are not as rigorous as one 
would have hoped; the glossary is selective, 
and it would have been helpful to add the 
Chinese characters to the illustration of roof 
forms on page ii (although a similar set of 
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drawings, with characters can be found in 
Zhong guo gu das pan zhu shy (1980), pl. 8-I, 
p. 16). The translation of Chinese architectural 
terms into English 1s unrealistic, owing to the 
very nature of the Chinese structural system 
which Liang explored. In his own drawings, 
he goes as far as 18 possible, using English 
where an equivalent exists but frequently 
retaining the Chinese for elements which have 
no direct counterpart and which can only be 
explained, not translated. Thus while a 
glossary could not but be selective, ıt would 

ave been useful ıf that provided had been ın 
an English-Chinese version. 

FRANOES WOOD 


Na CHIN-KEONG: Trade and society: 
the Amoy network on the China Coast 
1683-1735. xxiv, 318 pp. Singapore 
Singapore University Press, National 
University of Singapore, 1983. 


This book examines trade and society in 
south Fukien over a period of some fifty years 
between 1683-1735, although in fact the in- 
vestigation and disoussion are set within a 
wider time scale. The book 18 in three parts. 
The first surveys South Fukienese society in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
describes the socio-economic forces that contri- 
buted to the continuity of commercialization 
and the seafaring tradition. This 18 followed 
by the core of the study, depicting Fukienese 
efforts to expand their e and how they 
established a trading network on the China 
coast during the period 1683-1735. The final 
section examines the socio-political environ- 
ment within which the enese operated 
their trade. 

The factors which contributed to Fukien's 
commercial cum seafaring endeavours have 
been the subject of much argument, centring 
on the ‘push-pull’ theories. The ‘ push’ 
argument emphasizes rural poverty as the 
main factor responsible for overseas activities 
and emigration, and the people’s eagerness to 
undertake extra-village activities. The ‘ pull’ 
argument challenges this view, asserting that 
the people’s expectation of deriving a better 
income from non-traditional economic activi- 
ties is a more convincing explanation for 
increasing commercialization. Dr. Ng believes 
that neither provides a true picture of an 
economic phenomenon, nor do external factors 
like the growing trade on the China coast 
present a more convincing answer. As he 
states in his introduction, ' over-emphasis on 
one factor or another tends to draw us away 
from the more crucial question of their mterre- 
lation and the interplay among these different 
elements’. Instead, the author concentrates 
on the internal life of Fukien which prompted 
the growth of its trade. He looks for the origins 
of dynamism and creativeness in the indigenous 
settmg, and investigates how the participants 
expanded their activities within the presoribed 
state framework. 

Professor Wang Gungwu provides a preface 
which places the study within a yet wider 
context. He too emphasizes the contradictions 
ın the different pressures and constraints 
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affecting emigration and business, and states 
that we are still m need of a better under- 
standing of socio-economic developments in the 
two southern provinces of Fukien and Kwang- 
tung, and of the people’s activities within this 
framework. He rightly adds that Ng’s work 18 
a major effort in improving this understanding, 
This 18 indeed a very sound book. Only a 
review article could do full justice to ite qua- 
lity. It results from years of study of related 
documents, and ıs a reasoned and well re- 
searched work. Particularly impresaive 18 the 
presentation and assessment of the socio- 
economic conditions that underlay the increase 
in trade which characterizes the period. It us 
hardly surprising that Ng’s research in depth 
should uncover the mass of contradictory fact 
and opmion typical of the local scene. Condi- 
tions in any province most likely exhibit such 
variations from place to place and time to time. 
This makes 1t inappropriate to force theories 
upon the facts, at least until they are better 
known. It is far better to recognize, frankly, as 
Ng has done, the various complexities, contra- 
dictions and opposing forces which emerge 
from the ener à and to accept that the one 
acene could and did contain them all. His study 
of the social and economic background brings 
out the need for this kind of mature reconoilia- 
tion, which saorifices nothing in the process. 
The book 18 the richer and more valuable for 1t. 
The usefulness and depth of this excellent 
book becomes ever more apparent as one 
reads on. Among the items of interest to this 
reviewer are the acoounts and discussions on 
the Chinese lineage in Fukien; the sound 
administration and capacity of two great 
emperors, K‘ang-hs: and Ch'ien.lung; the 
administrative history of Amoy with its socio- 
olitical organization; the nature of the 
h'ing administration ın Fukien; and the 
great amount of material on social organization 
and local history. The chapter on Amoy 
rightly draws attention to the factors making 
for political and social unity in the new centre: 
the place of shrines and temples 18 specially 
noted. There is also a perceptive aside on how 
merchants’ benevolent and charitable activities 
brought them closer to scholar gentry and 
officials, which 1n return resulted in & greater 
understanding by the latter of the problems 
and requirements of the merchants. The 
description of the network of Fukien merchants 
18 also helpful; but although Macau 18 men- 
tioned, Ng may not realize how strong the 
Fukienese element there was by the early 
seventeenth century. Judging by the tablets 
inside its walls, the large Kuan-yin temple 
there was largely built with Fukienese mer- 
ohant backing. g, 16 is interesting to 
note that trade developments took place in & 
mutually antagonistic framework. In early 
Hong Kong, Governor Sir John Davis noted 
the no doubt longstanding mutual dislike be- 
tween Kwangtung and Fukienese merchants 
and mentioned how they were kept at opposite 
ends of the new town of Victoria for this 
reason. This is a minor point that 18 perhaps 
not fully addressed in the book under review. 
All in all, Dr. Ng's conscientious erudition 
&nd his masterly control of sources make this & 
work which gives endless pleasure. Althongh a 
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paperback, the book has been finely produced 
and printed by the Singapore University Preas. 
JAMES HAYES 


Roxazp C. EGAN: The literary works of 
Ou-yang Hsvu (1007-72). (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Literature 
and Institutions.) vi, 269 pp. Cam- 
bridge, ete.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984. £30. 

This is a stimulating analysis of the entire 
legacy of Ou-yang Hsiu. The author pursues 
an in-depth study of four major literary 
genres Ou-yang Haru excelled in, and explains 
each genre’s position historically. Each chapter 
bears close reading. 

In the field of prose, Ou-yang Hsiu’s position 
as the leader of the Sun, wen movement 18 
elucidated. His work 18 divided into three cate- 
gories: casual or informal writings, tomb 
inscr.ptions, and formal memorials and essays. 
For each category, the style and technique are 
analysed and compared with those of the 
T'ang prose-masters, Han Yu and Liu Tsung- 
yuan. The continuity and contraste brought 
out by the author provide many new msights 
into this material. 

In the realm of poetry Egan acknowledges a 
debt to Yoshikawa Kojiro’s thesis that 
eleventh-century poets were moving ‘away 
from the predommantly melancholy tone of 
earlier verse, cultivating instead a more serene 
view of the world and a large-mmded or 
cheerful acceptance of its conditions’ (p. 84). 
This thesis is expanded and modified, and the 
author concludes with an analysis of Ou-yang 
Haiu's two mam styles, p'ing-tan (plain, 
subdued, pristine) and ch (extraordinary). 
He argues that they are distinct but comple- 
mentary, both ‘linked by an implicit aversion 
to the ornate and embellished ' (p. 106). 

For the third genre, the fu rhapsody, the 
treatment 18 the shortest, simply because 
Ou-yang Hsiu only selected five for inclusion 
in his literary collection. Nevertheless, Egan 
demanstrates convincingly their creative de- 
parture from past works, their ‘dynamic 
movement through a succession of levels or 
topics not typical 1n rhapsodies ’ (p. 130). This 
new type of prose rhapsody (wen-fu) was to be 
brought into full bloom later by Su Shih. 

Foz the last genre, songs (tzu, the author 
follows his general line of analysis of style and 
technique through & st ae with the songs 
of Yen Shu. The second part of the chapter 
preseats an exciting argument for Ou-yang 
Haiu's authorship of 66 songs characterized by 
their bold handling of romance and sex, and 
thus restores the joyful human dimension 
which later Confucians tried to excise from his 
collected works. 

In the concluding chapter, the author sums 
up the affinities between the v&rious genres 
discussed. This is a major theme of the study, 
which stresses the lightness of tone that 
heralded the pleasure in amateurism of the 
Sung The work is generously provided with 
trangations of Ou-yang Haıu’s writings, and 
1ncludes an appendix of additional prose trans- 
latiors. These are generally of very high 
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quality, although in a few cases, I would offer 
& different reading. For example, p. 14, 1. 30 
erh ku chi s wei hsia hsueh should be translated 
‘and I saw that I too did not have the time to 
study him’. P. 107, ll. 27, 28, for lao chi tsus 
chao ying, wer i fan ch'i ch'ang read ‘ The old 
cock’s beak and claws are hard, it’s not easy to 
transgress its territory’. P. 107, 1. 80, for eui 
pen wei kan hsiang read ‘ although I fled I was 
unwilling to surrender’. P. 170, 1. 24, for ns ju 
chin hau ho, read ‘don’t scold me now’. 
On p. 19, two lines are missing after ‘ No’ on 
L 10, and on p. 22, five lines are missing after 
the second paragraph translated. 
ANDREW LO 


JOHN E. Wiis Jnr.: Embassies and 
illusions: Dutch and Portuguese en- 
voys to K'ang-hsi, 1666-1687. (Har- 
vard East Asian Monographs, 113.) 
xii, 303 pp. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. and London: 
Council on East Asian Studies, 
Harvard University, 1984. £17.50. 


It can be stated at the outset that this book 
18 & most informative and welcome addition to 
the literature on China's diplomatic relations 
with the Western maritime powers. Illusions 
were indeed the stock m trade of European 
relations with China for centuries, from 
Bt. Francis Xavier's dream of converting the 
Ming Emperor at Peking, to those of American 
Protestant missionaries and diplomats who 
hoped ‘ to plant a sh cross on every hill’ 
m nimeteenth-century China. On the other 
hand, successive occupants of the n 
Throne and their advisers had no wish for close 
contacts with Western Barbarian marmers and 
merchants. The land-based Manchu ‘ rulers on 
horseback’ had an instinctive dislike and 
distrust of all who ‘ went down to the sea in 
ships '. 

As Professor Wills observes, the Dutch 
embassy of Pieter van Hoorn, 1666-68, is the 
best dooumented of all the four embassies 
which are studied here. It ıs also the best non- 
Chinese source for the details on embassy pro- 
cedure and protocol which were elaborated by 
the government at Peking. The systematic 
reoord-keeping, the thorough planning and 
generous financing, the presents assembled 
from all over Europe and Asia, the thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence of the ambassador and 
his seoond-in-command, Constantijn Nobel, 
all reflect great credit on those concerned. By 
the time that the Governor-General, Johan 
Maetsuyker, and his Council at Batavia, sent 
their embassy, they had spent four years and 
much blood and treasure in helping the Ch'ing 
rulers in their war against the adherents of the 
Cheng (Koxinga) régime in Tarwan. They had 
reaped little but frustration for these efforts, 
for the reasons explained in Professor Wills's 

revious book, Pepper, guns, and parleys: the 
Dutch East-India Company and China 1662— 
1681 (Cambridge, Mass., 1974). 

The government at Peking had stipulated 
previously that the Dutch should send not more 
than three ships with an embassy to Canton 
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in 1666; but the Vereenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie [V O.C.] sent five to Foochow. 
The ships sailed from Batavia early m July 
and arrived off Foochow on 5 August, carrying 
merchandise valued at Dfl. 486,038 (the highest 
total of Dutch imports into China in any one 
year between 1662 and 1690), as well as pre- 
sente valued at about DA. 100,000, mostly 
intended for the young emperor. 

The gifts that were to make the most 1m- 
pression at Peking were four Persian horses and 
two small oxen from Bengal. The ambassador 
and his suite finally left Fooohow for Peking 
on 21 January 1667, reaching the capital on 
20 June. The Dutch had a purely formal 
audience of the teenage K'ang-hsi Emperor on 
26 June; but Nobel had an unofficial inter- 
view with the young monarch a few days 
previously, when he came to inspect the horses. 
This 18 probably the earliest eyewitness descrip- 
tion in a Western language of the famous 
emperor. The Dutch envoys returned to 
Batavia on 9 January 1668 with documents 
given to them at Peking apparently authorizing 
them to send an embassy once in every sight 
years and to trade every two years, but this 
rendering seems to have been the bad mistrana- 
lation of a phrase to the effeot that ‘ permission 
to trade every two years should be permanently 


stopped, 7 

he V.O.C. derived no direct advantage 
from this embassy, but the gain for European 
knowledge of China was considerable. The 
great compendium of Olfert Dapper, Gedenk- 
waerdig Bedryf der Nederlandsche Oost-Indische 
Maetschappye op de kuste en in het Keizerrijk 
van Tatsing of Sina, was published at Amater- 
dam in a lavishly illustrated and sumptuous 
folio edition in 1670. English, French, and 
German editions quickly followed. This work 
included much material from Jesuit and other 
non-Dutch sources, and most of the ilustra- 
tions were based on sketches made by members 
of the embassy. It remained an authoritative 
work on China for many years. 

The Portuguese embassy of 1667 was a very 
makeshift affair, cobbled together in Goa 
without reference to Lisbon. It was organized. 
1n response to frantic pleas from Macao, which 
had been reduced to the last extremity by the 
Ch‘ing policy of forcibly evacuating the popu- 
lation of the south-eastern coastal areas and 
forbidding all maritime trade with the Ming 
loyalists on Taiwan, 1661-83. Nor was it easy 
to find a suitable envoy for such a delicate and 
difficult mission; but finally an exiled fidalgo, 
Manuel de Saldanha, volunteered for the task. 
He had been governor of the border-town of 
Olivengs in Portugal, which he had surrendered 
to the Spamards after a feeble resistance in 
1657, for which he was banished in disgrace to 
Goa. He had no knowledge of the Far East 
and no diplomatic oe Moreover, he 
was in very poor health. 

In addition, the Chinese bureaucracy and 
the need for repeated references to Peking 
ensured that the action proceeded at a snail’s 
pace. Saldanha left Goa on 14 May 1667 and 
reached Macao in August. On 21 November he 
set out for Canton, where he remained for over 
two years, while more or less suitable presents 
were scraped together and the ambassador's 
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rather bogus credentiale were verified. This 
awkward situation took a dramatic turn for the 
better after June 1669, when the fifteen-year- 
old emperor assumed power himself and the 
Padres da Corte came into high favour. Orders 
were sent to Canton to expedite Saldanhn's 
departure, and he left on 10 January 1670, 
taking almost sıx months to reach Peking. We 
have a detailed account of his progress by the 
Jesuit Father Francisco Pimentel, first pub- 
lished at Macao in 1942, and reproduced in full 
here in an English translation. Unlike many 
of his coll es, Father Pimentel was no great 
admirer of the Chinese and of their civilization. 

The ailing ambassador was kindly treated at 
Peking, and received several personal favours 
from the young Emperor. Saldanha made no 
formal complaint about the difficulties ex- 
penenced by Macao; but he mentioned the 
matter in one of his informal mterviews with 
the Emperor, who did eventually intervene. 
Saldanha died on the return journey at Huai-an 
on 21 October 1070. The em under 
Saldanha's successor, Bento Pereira de Faria, 
arrived in Goa in April 1672, bearing the 
Emperor's letter, a copy of which was for- 
warded to the Prince-Regent of Portugal in 
Lisbon, and the presente, which were turned 
over to representatives of the Princess. 

The Viceroy of Goa was informed by the 
party from Macao that the Emperor would like 
to receive & lion and that the gratification of 
this request would do much to facilitate the 
revival of Macao’s commerce. The Viceroy 
responded with unusual promptitude, ordering 
the governor of Mozambique to send a lion to 
Goa, The beast finally reached Macao b 
September 1676 where a long delay ensued, 
occasioned by the Rebelion of the Three 
Feudatories. Pereira de Faria and the lion did 
not reach Peking until September of 1678. The 
lion died after a few weeks, but this misfortune 
did not detract from the credit which Macao 
and the Padres da Corte had derived from its 
presentation, which was celebrated m various 
hte effusions produced at Peking. Wills is 
doubtful as to what extent the precarious posi- 
tion of Macao was improved thereby in the long 
term. At any rate, the crisis occasioned by the 
coastal evacuation ediot, whioh was repealed 
after the Manchu conquest of Tarwan in 1688, 
was successfully surmounted. As he observes 
(p. 138): 

‘The Jesuits proved themselves capable 

hands, capable even of oum a olear-out 

decision out of the Peking bureaucracy. 

Eventually the Ambassador's request for 

formal legalization of Macao’s trade with 

Canton and ita maritime trade was granted. 

From 1681 to 1684, Macao’s maritime trade 

was the only formally legal maritime trade 

to and from the coast of China, and Macao 
and its allies occasionally could use this legal 
advantage to interfere with the trade of 
formally illegal competitors, suoh as the 

Dutoh and the English. 

The embassy of Vincent Paata to Peking in 
1686 was the subject of an erudite monograph 
by the Dutch Sinologue, J. Vixseboxse, Een 
Hollandsch Gezantschap naar China in de 
Zeveniiende euw, 1685-1687 (Leiden, 1948), 
but Wills has some new insights and material 
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to add. It found a more relaxed attitude to 
forexgners and to foreign trade; but requests 
for freedom from tolls and permission to open 
permarent trading-agencies in five Chinese 
ports were rejected. Foreigners might come to 
trade, but their trade would be taxed, and their 
personnel would not be allowed to stay the year 
round at Canton or elsewhere, but must move 
to Macao when the t -Beason Was Over. 
The bamo principles of this order lasted until 
the Opium War. 

W. io an extraordinary ‘ translation’ 
of part of the ‘ tribute memorial of the Holland 
Kung ', which had nothing to do with the real 
letter sent by the Governor-General at Batevia 
to the Emperor, but demonstrated better than 
anything else the continumg victory of illusion 
over reality in the tribute question: ' Every 
ball of mud and foot of earth for foreign coun- 
tries 18 but a particle of dust flown from the 
Middle Kingdom. Every spoonful of water, 
every hoofprint filled with water in strange 
lands has it origin in the falling dew of the 
Celestial Household. 0. B. BOXER 


WILLIAM HUENEMAN: The‏ #عتدظ 

Dragon and the Iron Horse: the econo- 

mics of railroads in China 1876-1937. 

(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 

109.) xii, 347 pp., map [on end papers]. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Council on East 

Asien Studies, Harvard University, 

1984. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. £17.) 

Depuis la première ligne construite par les 
étrangers entre Shanghaï et Woosung en 1876, 
et détruite par les Chinois l'année suivante, 
Jusqu'à la bataille des concessions ferroviaires 
qui a &2compagné le ' break up ’ de la Chine à 
la fin du xix? gıèole, on a souvent décrit lea 
réticences d’une population superstitieuse et 
les inquiétudes des mandarins devant lintro- 
duction d’un nouveau moyen de transport, 
ainsi que les appétite des financiers étrangers 
et les ambitions territoriales de leurs gouverne- 
ments. 

L'étude de R. Hueneman est à la fois plus 
limitée et plus ambitieuse. Elle cherche à 
répondre à Ia question: la construction du 
réseau ferroviaire a-t-elle été bénéfique pour 
l'économie chinoise ? Ou bien ne représente-t- 
elle qu'un autre exemple d'exploitation d'un 
pays pauvre par le capitalisme financier 
international ? 

Cette dernière opinion est sans doute la plus 
répandue. C'est celle qu'expriment les his- 
toriens de la Chine populaire: Hu Bheng ou 
Wu Cheng-ming par exemple, suivis par cer- 
tams de leurs collègues d'Occident E-Tu 
Zen Sun ou Joseph erick. Mais Hueneman 
s'inscrit dans la ‘ligne révisionniste * qu'illus- 
trent les travaux de Hou Chi-ming ou de John 
Shrecker. 

Comme ces derniers, Hueneman pense qu'en 
dépit ds la domination 1mpérialiste comme des 
troubles entretenus par lee seigneurs de la 
oe l'économie chinoise a plutôt bénéficié 

l'établissement d'un réseau ferroviaire. 
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La démarche de Hueneman dans cet ouvrage 
est celle d’un économiste plus que celle d’un 
historien. Inutile dono d s'appesantir sur 
l'historique qu'il présente de la construction 
des diverses lignes, retraçant les manœuvres 
diplomatiques et les bouleversements politiques 
dont elle s'est accompagnée (pp. 37-98). Précis 
et clair, le récit comporte cependant de petites 
inexactitudes (par exemple, p. 81, n. 159, la 
rédaction de l'International development of 
China par Sun Yat-sen est datée de l’époque 
où celui-ci était directeur des chemins de fer, 
alors que l'ouvrage n’a été écrit que plusieurs 
années plus tard, en 1919-1920). D'une façon 
générale l'auteur semble s'étre appuyé ioi sur 
une bibliographie un peu vieillie (Li Chien- 
nung, Conrad Brandt). 

L'apport original de la recherche est présenté 
dans les ohapitres suivants, consacrés aux 
thèmes de l'exploitation économique (oh. 3), 
de la structure des coûts (ch. 4), de la rentabi- 
lité finanoiére (ch. 5) et de l'utilité économique 
(ch. 6). 

Dans l'analyse des effets de l'impérialisme, 
nous rappelle Hueneman, il est absolument 
indispensable de distinguer entre domination 
politique et exploitation économique. Partant 
d'une définition néo-classique de l'exploitation 
(selon laquelle celle-co apparaît lorsque les 
prix S'écartent de ce qu'ils devraient être 

ans un marché parfaitement compétitif), 
Hueneman s'efforce de démontrer qu'on ne 
peut trouver trace d'un tel phónoméne au 
niveau dee taux d'emprunts étrangers, pas 
plus qu'au niveau des ventes d'équipements. 

n revanche les commissions prises par les 
institutions financières étrangères, qui assu- 
raient le placement des emprunts, étaient sans 
doute supérieures à la vérité des prix. Si bien 
que les Chinois ont dû rembourser leurs em- 
prunts à un taux de 6,9%, au lieu de celui de 
5,895 qui aurait été plus normal, selon les 
calouls de l'auteur. Pour lui cet écart est la 
conséquence de l'oligopole bancaire des ports 
ouverts. Mais ce taux de 6,095 demeurait très 
inférieur à celui qui prévalait alors sur le 
marché chinois, d'où la réticence des capital- 
istes nationaux à financer la construction du 
róeeau ferroviaire. 

Malgré une argumentation parfois un peu 
rapide (par exemple pp. 126—7, sur l'existence 
et l'importance du surplus dans le revenu 
national chinois), Hueneman se montre le plus 
souvent convaincant et aussi précis qu'on peut 
l'être dans de tels domaines. 

Dans son étude sur la structure des coûts, 
Hueneman cherche à démontrer, par traite- 
ment approprié des données concernant le fret 
et les passagers transportés que les chemins de 
fer, en tant qu’entreprise, sont capables de 
dégager des économies d’échelle et que par 
conséquent leur défioit ne devrait pas être 
exclusivement imputé à un mauvais choix 
d'nvestissement ou aux défaillances de 
gestion, mais pourrait apparaître comme la 
conséquence logique d’une politique de type 
libéral fixant les prix au niveau du coût 
marginal de production. Quand on songe aux 
conditions chaotiques dans lesquelles fut 
poursuivie l'exploitation du réseau ferré 
pendant les années 1920-1940, la démonstra- 
tion semble relever du domaine de la théorie 
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plutôt que du domaine de la réalité historique | 

Toujours est-il que la rentabilité financière 
des chemuns de fer est à peu piés assurée 
jusqu’en 1918. Du moins jusqu’à cette date la 
plupart des lignes financées par l'emprunt 
ont-elles un taux de rentabilité qui équilibre 
à peu près celui des intérêts à verser (6,9%). 
Mais dans les années qui suivent, les guerres 
civiles et les catastrophes naturelles pro- 
voquent de nombreuses interruptions de trafic, 
et la multiplication des taxes aisi que l'alour- 
dissement des coûts de fonctionnement en- 
trament une détérioration des résultats. 

La médiocrité des résultats financiers, 
cependant, n'implique pas obligatoirement 
celle des résultats économiques. Pour l'année 
1933, Hueneman évalue la contribution des 
chemins de fer à 0,5% du produit intérieur 
brut, soit 193 millions de n. L'auteur se 
reconnaît incapable de calouler la répartition 
du revenu ainsi gagné, mais 11 observe que les 
idées reçues sur l'inégahté de cette répartition 
ne reposent sur aucune base scientifique. 

Hueneman, pour ga part, ne cesse d'étayer 
ses arguments sur des données chiffrées, em- 
pruntées en particulier aux séries des Statistics 
of Chinese Railways, qu couvrent la période 
1918-36. Il s’entoure en outre de toutes les 
précautions et garanties que peuvent fournir 
les procédés de l'économie mathématique. Et 
cela ne facilite pas la lecture de l'ouvrage aux 
historiens non-économétres, au groupe desquela 
on doit compter l'auteur du présent compte- 
rendu. Cela les rassure-t-il au moins sur la 
validité des conclusions présentées par Huene- 
man? Del'aveu méme de celur-ci, les données 
chiffrées sont trop fragmentaires, tiop peu 
fiables pour que les méthodes mathématiques 
(si élaborées sorent-elles), auxquelles elles 
servent de base, apportent autre chose que des 
indioes, des présomptions. En ce qui me con- 
cerne, en tout cas, la lecture de l'ouvrage n’a 

suff à transformer en certitude l'intuition 
Hénin par une étude toute qualitative et 
subjective), que le développement des chemins 
de fer avait plutôt été bénéfique à l'économie 
chinoise ! 
MAHIE-OLAIRE BERGÈRE 


GILBERT ROZMAN (ed.): Sovtet studies of 
premodern China: assessments of re- 
cent scholarship. (Michigan Mono- 
graphs in Chinese Studies, No. 50.) 
ix, 247 pp. Ann Arbor: Center for 
Chinese Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, 1984. $17.50 (paper $9). 


It 18 languages that give us our living, but 
languages that keep us apart. For most non- 
oriental sinologists the first secondary language 
to be learned 1s Japanese, assuming that the 
major European ones have been picked up in 
their well-spent youth. Very few have the time 
and energy to add Russian to their list. Yet 
& huge research effort goes on across the Soviet 
border, powered by scholars whose only 
busimess is research in the majority of cases. 
No doubt the Russianless sinologists workin 
in the Western democracies have comfo 
themselves with the thought that Soviet 
scholars are almost sure to have got things 
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wrong, because of their presumed need to make 
their research results conform to the laws of 
Marxism-Leninism, a doctrine whose essential 
dubiety is compounded when ıt is applied to the 
Orient. Although this practice does persist in 
some sensitive areas, and in addition there are 
limitations on what can be said on questions 
where Soviet state interests are involved— 
Sino-Soviet border areas and modern politics 
for example—yet this book makes ıt clear that 
there are now numbers of scholars concentrat- 
ing on the reality of conorete source material 
who are more inclined to use their conclusions 
to modify rather than confirm given theory. 
In any ease the information alone contained 
in Soviet studies cannot but be useful. 

As to Marxist methodology, we have the 
testimony of Don Price, to take one example, 
that ‘ The great ment of Soviet research on the 
late Ch‘ing lies in its effort to relate politics 
and thought to the social and economic back- 
ground’ (p. 147). Indeed, that effort is sup- 

osed to be what makes Marxist scholarship 
istinctive. But success varies with the extent 
of lateral knowledge of any period: it is all too 
easy to find isolated data to confirm prejudices. 
Rozman’s view is that performance falls short 
of the ideal: ‘little attention has been given 
to economic conditions and social changes in 
late imperial China despite the importance of 
these topics in Marxist-Leninist explanations 
kd Re opened > (p. 149). It would not be 
ging, given the difficulty of acquiring the 
Beet of knowledge required, ıf Soviet 
sinologists saw the socio-economic relation as 
their burden rather than their superior 
weapon. 

Altogether ten Western scholars report on 
Soviet studies in this volume, in chapters 
ranging historically from ‘ Archaeology and 
early history’ (David Goodrich) to the late 
Ch'ing period. Literature 18 also covered, by 
Jeanne Kelly and Helmut Martin. Some 
articles are more judgemental, others more 
descriptive. The big gap, acknowledged and 
regretted by the editor, is in early imperial 
history. Besides writing one of the chapters, 
Rozman also contributes a lucid and informa- 
tive ‘ overview ’, which deals with organization 
and policies. Eight tables at the end of the 


book fill in the detail. The whole en rise 
was wisely conceived and is ably execu 
D. E. P. 


JAMES Haves: The rural communities 
of Hong Kong: studies and themes. x, 
308 pp. 8 plates, map [on endpapers]. 
Oxford, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1984. £18.50. 


Dr. Hayes has been an official of the Hong 
Kong government for well over twenty years 
and in that time has served in many different 
capacities. His experience of the admmustra- 
tion, customs, social life, and history of the 
region 1s second to none. How fortunate that 
throughout his long service he has been asai- 
duous ın his observation and recording, and 
that he has produced a constant stream of 
learned and immaculately researched articles. 

His earher book, The Hong Kong region 
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1850-1911, was published in 1977 and looked 
at sıx different communities, some rural some 
urban, some Cantonese some Hakka. The 
disparate nature of the subject-matter was 
offset by a unity of approach, and in particular 
by a concern with the nature and quality of 
local leadership. In brief, Hayes argued that 
the role of the gentry had been over-stated in 
the literature on imperial China and that con- 
trol was exercised by old men (the elders) with 
little or no interference from either the gentry 
or state officials. 

This latest book takes up the same theme 
and adds to 1t consideration of land ownership 
and the place of ritual in local society. Once 
again an assortment of settlements and a mixed 
lot of social practices are examined. The 
sources used are local histories, genealogies, 
memorial stones and, richest of all, the many 
old people who have been interviewed and 
meticulously recorded by the author over the 
long period of his service in Hong Kong. 

Much of this material has been published 
before in journals, indeed only four of the 
seventeen chapters are entirely new, but ool- 
lected together here it constitutes & most 
valuable body of work. Individual topics 
appear to have little in common—it 18 hard, 
for instance, to make a connexion between 
‘ Itmerant weavers and the cultivation of hemp 
and indigo’ and ‘ The removal of village for 
Feng-shus reasons ’—but the comprehensive 
picture which emerges is cohesive, colourful, 
and meaningful. Hayes has given us an 
account of a way of life which has now dis- 
appeared, but which it 18 vital we should 
understand if we are to get to grips with pre- 
contemporary grass-roots China. 

HUGH D. E. BAKER 


Byune Cauz Kon: The foreign policy 
systems of North and South Korea. xv, 
274 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1984. £22.80. 


Although there has been in recent times a 
plethora of studies of the international rela- 
tions of the Korean peninsula, their collective 
authors have rarely proceeded beyond a 
rehearsal of the more or less well known facts. 
This book 18 in quite a different class. To say 
that it is the best that has ever been written 
on the subject ıs insufficient praise since it 
evinces both a sure grasp of these facte as well 
as a rare methodological shrewdness. Writing 
from America but with a close personal and 
professional knowledge of the Repubho of 
Korea having in 1979 worked in a research 
institute of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs) 
Koh combines detachment with a humane 
understanding of the predicament of all his 
countrymen. And having been one of a party 
of Korean-American scholars invited to the 
Democratic i sity Republic of Korea in 
1981 (a trip which has resulted in a fascinating 
and perceptive account of the authors’ expe- 
riences) he is able to base his analysis also upon 

ersonal contacts with policy makers m 


Having reviewed the position of the Korean 
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states in the regional and global systems and 
charted the response of these states to changes 
in these systems in the last three decades, Koh 
devotes his attention to the world view of the 
Korean political élites. As members of a 
homogeneous national entity until 1945 and 
aince that time often subject to foreign pres- 
sures and interference, it 18 not surprising, Koh 
argues, that both Kim 11 Sung and the late 
Park Chung Hee should have praised the 
virtues of independent self-reliance (chuch’e), 
the former choosing this quality as the founda- 
tion stone of his variant of Marxism-Leninism. 
Koh then describes the bureaucratic structures 
which deal with foreign policy issues though 
he makes it clear that the personal attitudes 
and predilections of small élites in the two 
Korean political systems remain the crucial 
determinants of policy. 

The remaining three chapters comprise the 
meat of the book. Vigorously written and 
judiciously organized the analysis therein rests 
in large part upon a distinction between the 
strategy of the policy makers and their opera- 
tional and tactical mitiatives and responses. 
Thus Kim Il Sung having made it plain in 1964 
that his strategy would be to turn North Korea 
into a revolutionary base, foster the revolution 
in the south by all possible means, and culti- 
vate international links which mught be 
exploited in any struggle for unification, has 
never altered the fundamentals of his policy. 
The stated priorities of Park Chung Hee were 
not entirely dissimilar economie development 
was to precede any effort to overcome the 
division of the country—though Park did 
&dhere to the United Nations formula for 
peaceful reunification. The joint declaration by 
the two states of 1972 though prompted by 
events outeide of the peninsula, notably the 
rapprochement between the United States and 
China, 18 best understood as an example of an 
operational response within a relatively fixed 
strategy. Accordingly, Park Chung Hee was 
to use the occasion to bolster his own 
political position by rewriting the constitution, 
and Pyongyang was to continue surreptitious 
tunnelling under the de-mulitarized zone. 
Although it is apparent that reunification 18 

ed as a vital issue in the north, the ini- 
tiatives of 1980, which for & period saw both 
governments refer to each other by their official 
titles, foundered on similar obstacles. That 
there was talk of new possibilities for contacts 
between the two systems did not prevent a 
mihtary coup ın Seoul, nor did it cause 
Pyongyang to falter ın its sponsorship of anti- 
Seoul groups. North Korean objectives 
throughout baye been remarkably inflexible— 
nited States must dısengage from the 
peninsula and any national deliberations con- 
cerning the possibility of a united Korea must 
embrace not merely the government of the 
pereon ines all manner of pus and ‘ patriotic 
cluding the e Pyongyang based 
Revolutionary Party or Reunification. Recent 
roposals for a confederation of the two states 

e by Pyongyang must be linked to state- 
ménta from the same source refusing any 
dealmgs with the government of Chon Doo 
Hwan whose personnel are described by such 
choice epithets as ‘ fascist hangmen '. The latter 
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government, however, has shown itself more 
inclined to embark on new initiatives than its 
predecessor. Particular efforts have been made 
to improve relations with China despite the 
role of the Chinese People’s Volunteers in the 
Korean War. These efforts have borne fruit in 
the form of sporting and scientific contacts 

Yet the pursuit of a constant strategy by 
either party on the peninsula is commg to 
appear more and more irrelevant. The conomio 
and social modernization of South Korea 18 $ 
well attested phenomenon. But the deptes to 
which Seoul has been drawn into close relations 
with Japan and the United States is often not 
appreciated. As Koh points out in his chapter 
on the impact of foreign policy, between 1970 
and 1980 two-way trade between the Republic 
of Korea and the United States grew from 
$531 mullion to $10,000 million, and by the 
latter year the Republic became Japan’s third 
largest trading partner. Even President Carter 
was unable to carry through his decision to 
withdraw U.S. forces from the peninsula and 
Japan, though not averse to informal contacta 
with Pyongyang, shows no sign of recognizing 
North Korea. Similarly, for all their revolu- 
tionary zeal the northern regime have been 
unable to keep abreast of their southern 
brethren in technological change, a predica- 
ment which has undoubtedly led to the an- 
nouncement of new forms of economic co- 
operation with China and to the publication of 
regulations to govern Pyongyang’s antiorpated 
joint ventures with foreign business. 

Though he is dealing with a highly conten- 
tious a it would be difficult to fault Koh’s 
analysis or his approach. The one significant 
lacuna of the work 18 the farlure to discuss the 
vexed issue of Japanese fishing in waters 
claimed by North Korea, a question which has 
given nee to some mgenious unofficial agree- 
ments between the two countries despite their 
lack of formal diplomatic contact. But even 
though the book was completed before the 
Rangoon massacre of President Chun’s cabinet, 
neither this tragedy nor the Soviet downing of 
Korean Aimlme's flight 007 requires any great 
revision of the work’s approach 

It is Koh’s contention that both Korean 
states have pursued throughout the period 
since their foundation three related objectives. 
They have sought legitimacy for their existence 
as national governments, they have sought 
military security, and they have sought eco- 
nomio and social modernization. It 18 the 
tragedy and predicament of Korea that the 
first two are, for the actors involved, zero-sum 
games. Though he looks forward to the possi- 
bility of a modification of the firat two which 
would bring advantages to all Koreans, there 
is little in Koh's analysis to prompt any con- 
clusion other than that, whilst their operations 
and tactics may be flexible, the overall stra- 
tegy of the two states has been insufficiently 
mnovatory. 

JAMBS COTTON 


BRUNO Lewin [and] ANDREAS Hauert- 
MANN: Kédo-zuroku ‘ Illustrierte Ab- 
handlung über die Verhittung des 
Kupfers’ 1801. Zur Geschichte der 
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Kupfergewinnung in Japan. Ubersetzt 
und eingeleitet von Bruno Lewin. 
(Veróffentlichungen aus dem Deut- 
schen Bergbau Museum Bochum, Nr. 
29.) Bochum: Deutsches Bergbau 
Museum, 1984. DM 49. 


The history of copper and copper mining in 
Japan dates back to the seventh century 4.0., 
when offermgs of copper to the throne were 
mentioned in the early written annals. À more 
well-known event was the discovery of copper 
deposits 1n Musashi province a few years later 
and subsequently an era, Wado (708-714), the 
characters meaning ‘Japanese copper’, was 
proclaimed. With this raw material the first 
copper coins ın Japan were cast. Later, a 
number of copper deposita were found ın other 
parte of Japan and copper smelting and casting 
techniques developed rapidly. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries especially, copper 

received fresh impetus from the intro- 
duction of Western (Portuguese) mining tech- 
niques mto Japan. During the Edo-period 
(1600—1867) copper became an important 
commodity in foreign trade, because most of 
the goods the Dutoh delivered to the Japanese 
were bartered against oopper, which the Dutoh 
then traded for silk and other goods in China 
or India. Among the 200 copper mines existing 
around the year 1700 in Japan, the richest 
deposit was that found 1n 1690 near Besshi 
in Shikoku, which soon became the most 
pros rous copper mine of that period. The 
i-mine was managed by the Sumitomo 
family, which had been in the mining and 
smelting business since the early seventeenth 
century and was known as the Izumiya in 
the then centre of copper smelting and copper 
trade, Osaka. 

The copper mining and smelting techniques 
of the Edo-period are described in various 
books and scrolls, mostly dating from the 
eighteenth century. The Kodü-ruroku, re- 
viewed here, is the reprint of an illustrated 
book on this subject, originally published in 
Osaka sometime after 1801. The author was 
Masuda Tsuna, who managed the Sumitomo 
copper foundry in Osaka around 1800. The 
illustrations were drawn by Niwa Toker 
Motokuni, an artist born in Osaka and known 
as an illustrator of various guide books. There 
exist three editions of this Kodé-zuroku, 
differing only slightly in one illustration. It 
should be stressed, that the Kod5-zwroku is not 
part of a ‘ Secret Tradition ' of copper smelting, 
88 we know it from various examples of other 
skilled trades, but waa obviously produced as 
something of a ‘ Public Relations ’ present from 
the Izumsya to official bureaucrats and other 
guests visiting the Sumitomo foundry in Osaka 
or the Besshi mmes in Shikoku. The connexion 
with the Sumitomo family appears in the final 
sentence where it 18 stated that the book was 
printed with printing blocks in the possession 
of the Sumitomo family. It is believed that the 
illustrations &how the copper and smelting 
techniques in Besshi mine and the 
foundry. But even given the fact that the 
Kodé-zuroky was not intended to be an instruc- 
tion manual for artisans in the copper smelting 
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business and therefore lacks technical and 
metallurgical details, its scientific value should 
not be underrated. 

The Kodô-ruroku itaelf comprises three parts, 
the first and second. consisting of illustrations 
showing the techniques of copper mining and 
smelting and the various tools used, the third 
being a more detailed desoription of the tech- 
niques shown 1n the illustrations. 

The publication under review is reprinted 
from an original formerly in the possession of 
the well known German mining engineer and 
o-yatoi gaikoku-jin, Curt Netto, who lived in 
Japan between 1878 and 1886. The book is 
now kept in the Br of the mining museum 
in Bochum. The method used to reprint this 
book 18 a shining example of how such an old 
illustrated publication should be introduced 
to Western readers. The orginal coloured 
illustrations are reprinted on the right-hand 
page, while the German tranalation of the 
related text, together with additional explana- 
tions and the readings of Japanese terms and 
characters, is given on the left. The Kanbun- 
text desombing the technique in a broader 
perspective in the third part is treated in the 
game way. 

The superb German translation is by Bruno 
Lewin who also, ın an introduction to the 
reprint, gives an outhne of the history of cop- 
per mining and smelting in Japan and explana- 
tions to the Kodó-zuroku itself. There 18 only 
one mistake in this introduction which should 
be mentioned here, because ıt is found in nearly 
all Western publications mentioning Japanese 
coins and their making. Coins in Japan before 
the Meiji-Restoration were never munted 
(geprdgt), but always cast (gegossen) ! 

For those readers especially interested in the 
history of technology. a supplement written 
by Andreas Hauptmann will be of great um- 
portance. From a metallurgical engineer's 
point of view, Hauptmann gives an evaluation 
of the Japanese copper mining and smelting 
techniques by comparison with earlier Euro- 
pean techniques. 

There is no doubt that the book greatly 
benefita from the co-operation of the two 
authors, one a scholar with & broad background 
in Japanese studies and an experienced trans- 
lator, the other contmbuting his profound 
knowledge of the relovant technology. In 
conclusion, the reprint of the Kodd-zuroku 
together with the introduction and the metal- 
lurgical analysis, is a very fine book deserving 
igh commendation. Tt is a valuable source for 
all scientists interested in the history of tech- 
nology in Japan, 18 also worth reading by those 
inte in Japanese social and economio 


history in general. 
ERICH PAUER 


Ian Hipeo Levy: Hitomaro and the 
birth of Japanese lyricism. ix, 174 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £18.50. 


That the poet Kakmomoto Hitomaro occu- 
pies à unique position in the history of Japanese 
literature 18 accepted fact. This study shows 
Hitomaro’s particular role: that the corpus of 
his poems in the Man'yóshü represents vir- 
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tually the whole process in the late seventh 
century of the transformation of natural 
rhythmic Japanese into the particular form of 
literary poetry which was to become the hall- 
mark of Japanese culture. Levy, a scholar of 
wide-ranging discernment in the whole field 
of the earliest Japanese poetry, has faced 
head-on the difficulty that absolutely nothing is 
known about Hitomaro apart from his sixteen 
long and sixty-three short poems as recorded in 
the Maw'yóshü. He has therefore subjected 
these poems to a detailed analysis, using every 
appropriate technique devised by literary 
criticism, and set them with remarkable 
clarity of vision in the context of the ritual 
verse which preceded them. The result is 
without question that our—non-Japanese— 
appreciation of the process of the development 
of lyric poetry in Japan is intensified to a 
degree which enables us to share the Japanese 
passion for Hitomaro in our own way. 

Our own way 18 perhaps not the Japanese 
way, nor what our own way used to be. As 
one who has long taken a naive delight in the 
poetry of the Man’ydshi, I cannot help 
wondering whether it can bear all the weight of 
apparatus of literary criticism, whether the 
light shed on ıt is not perhaps too intense. To 
make such a point of the ‘ personal voice’ 
in ware mo in 11.79 and 80 as Levy does 
(pp. 96-6) may or may not be justified by the 
standards which Levy sets, but it seems a pity 
to lose the looseness and lightness of feeling 
that one had when one did not care whether 
ware was singular or plural, when one felt that 
the poet was essentially expressing a group 
feeling towards the ruler and happy just to be 
a member of his group. To describe nubatama 
no in 11.194 as ‘a striking chological 
metaphor’ (p. 82) robs me, at least, of the 
relaxed pleasure which I used to take in 
makura kotoba. Levy’s enthusiasm is what 
gives this work its best qualities, but occasion- 
ally I cannot help feeling that he might have 
restrained it a little, to harmonize better with 
the quiet calmness which 18 the keynote of 
most of Hitomaro’s lyric description. For 
instance, 1n his comments on 1.38, p. 101, 
Levy exulta in & series of phrases: ' unprece- 
dented structural elegance”, ‘an eternality 
beyond the seasons’, * geographical infinity *, 
‘ a ritual transcendence of temporal and spatial 
dichotomies ', ‘ the fusion of the temporal and 
spatial pr rein of the world in & common rati- 
fication of her [Jitó's] divinity ', which may be 
explicit statements of what one feels un- 
consciously about this poem, but which might 
perhaps have been better understated, as the 
poem 18 an understatement, than overstated. 
(The translation of the passage from the poem 
on p 101 also seems to me to do some violence 
to the original, where it makes the reference to 
the Empress explicit. The original, I would 
have thought, makes reference explicitly only 
to the mountains, and ıt 18 left to the reader, 
as it is regularly in oriental poetry, to read 
the reference to the Empress ın it.) Levy’s 
exultant enthusiasm even seems to become a 
hindrance to understanding when he inter- 
twines discussion of two poems, 11.194 and 
196, one on the death of a prince and the other 
on the death of a princess, pp. 152-4. 
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Yet no such comments must be taken as 
belittling m any way Levy's great achieve- 
ments 1n promoting understanding of Hitomaro 
the poet. One must return to praise for his 
analysis of the poetry. I would choose as the 
best partioular example of this his analysis 
(pp. 126-35) of the role of the makura kotoba 
in metaphorical expression, of how the 
language of the early tanka allowed identity of 
metaphorical image and description, and of 
how this could be developed from the ritual 
context to the lyrical context. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


Joan STANLEY-BAKER: Japanese art. 
(World of Art.) 216 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1984. £3.95. 


This handy little book contains much mfor- 
mation on Japanese art, from the earliest 
(2nd millennium 8.0.) to the modern period 
(19708). It covers all aspects of the topo: 
sculpture, painting, architecture, ceramics, 
gardens, textiles, woodblock prints, and 
omits the swordamiths’ craft and miniature 
works such as netsuke carvings. A welcome 
point to note is that ıt is the firat general 
survey of Japanese art in a Western language 
to disouss calhgraphy. It is written for those 
‘who come to Japanese art for the first time ?, 
and aims to introduce ‘ some of the most signi- 
ficant artistic mnovations made on Japanese 
soul’. 

The arrangement of the material is chrono- 
logical, in seven chapters, each divided into 
subsections which deal concisely with impor- 
tant artistic phenomena and subjects relevant 
to the particular period. The choice of the 
illustrations is quite good, but too often only 
details of the upper part of important early 
Buddhist sculptures are shown (pls. 22, 28, 24, 
26, 27). The colour plates might have been of 
better quality, especially the Hôryü-j1 Kannon 
(pl. 33), reproduced from & badly-faded trans- 
parency. Although the lay-out of the illustra- 
tions generally coincides with the text, at other 
times one has to search well ahead for the 
illustration: thus pl. 64, p. 97, 18 discussed on 
p. 82 (and similarly with pls. 66, 67). Another 
source of irritation 18 the large number of mis- 
prints due to the printer'a lack of familiarity 
with terms and names; e.g. I-sang instead of 
Ur-sang, and Hwaon for Hwaom (p. 02). These 
should be revised when the book is reprinted, 
&s should some out-dated names, such as 
Toksu Palace Museum (p. 38) for the National 
Museum of Korea in Seoul. 

The great merit of this book 18 the author's 
acquaintance with all aspects of Japanese life 
and its aesthetic qualities, and her broad 
knowledge of Chinese and Korean arta as well. 
These are unusual qualifications for the inter- 
pretation of Japanese art and favour & more 
objective approach. The author gives due 
oredit to Chinese and Korean influences and 
their connexions with Japanese art. The 
underlying theme is the way in which these 
foreign elements and influences were trans- 
formed throughout Japanese history into 
forms that were uniquely Japanese. In the 
process the Japanese were to demonstrate their 
strong ae tastes and visual talents. 
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For instance, though narrative painting origi- 
nated in China, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Japanese created their own 
glorious tradition of emakimono—narrative 
scrolls with illustrations which combme a 
lyrical use of colour and brushwork with 
sophisticated composition. Since Seckel’s 

estern language interpretation of this genre 
(listed in the Bibliogra hy), this is the best short 
account (pp. 80-96) of emakimono I have read. 

Pottery, particularly that made for the tea 
ceremony, is another example of the immense 
adaptability of the Japanese, who were pro- 
foundly influenced by Korean ceramics, espe- 
cially punch'ong ware. However, Japanese 
attempts to 1mitate the ordinary peasant rice 
bowls of Korean punch'ong ware appear in 
some cases too deliberately artificial. 

A major aspect of Japanese art which 
requires treatment at greater length 1s lacquer. 
It ia touched on briefly in the chapter on the 
Heian period (p. 105), but no mention 1s made 
of Kamakura and Momoyama lacquers, 
although these periods produced the finest 
Japanese makie (a technique in which gold 
dust is blown onto the lacquer surface), the 
embodiment of Japanese sensibility and 
precision. 

The other unrivalled genre of Japanese art 
18 the decorative painting on sliding doors 
and folding screens, brillant devices for the 
division of architectural space. The otherwise 
austere and ascetic interiors of Japanese rooms 
and the castles of the Shoguns were enlivened 
by grand dramatic subjects like huge pine trees 
painted on gold-leaf background, by poetic 
monochrome ink-paintings or by genre scenes, 
according to their use. The author discusses 
this subject at some length with well chosen 
examples (pp. 138-47). But it is difficult to 
accept the use of the word murals to designate 
this special branch of painting; the term is 
generally associated with painting on walls 
which are a permanent part of the architecture, 
whereas in Japanese houses the paintings under 
discussion are in most cases executed on 
movable partitions. Since the author has used 
Japanese terms elsewhere in this book, كد‎ 
would have been more appropriate to adopt 
the Japanese term shóhekiga (literally ‘ paint- 
ing on barrier’, 1.e., on movable and immov- 
able room elements). 

One must take issue with the author’s claim 
that the Rumpa School (of Kórin and Sótateu) 
is not decorative and indeed that ' if ‘‘ decora- 
tive " means “ serving to decorate ” or “ purely 
ornamental " then . . . there 1s hardly anything 
decorative in Japanese art at all.’ She con- 
tinues, 

' Japanese artists seem incapable of statio, 

purely visual, patternistic decoration. Be it 

lyrical, contemplative, dramatic or aggres- 
sive, nearly all Yarane art 18 united in one 
essence: emotion. It may be more appro- 
priate to call the Rampe style evocative’ 

(p. 165). 

Despite the originality of this interpretation, 
in fact the visual impact of much of Japanese 
art 18 in great part due to decorative effects and 
a skilful sense of design. etrical com- 
position and bold use of colour have been 
characteristic phenomena in Japanese art 
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since the Heran period: shikisha (coloured 
papers) as background for calligraphy, lacquer 
(the Kórin and Kóeteu lacquer boxes, pls. 125, 
186) and textiles, to mention but a few 
examples. This Japanese tradition oulmmated 
in the Rımpa School which Sherman Lee has 
characterized as ' quintessentially decorative ’. 
The emotional element which we can fre- 
quently observe in Japanese art 18 expressed 
in a highly decorative manner, and it is simply 
not sufficient or appropriate to call the Rimpa 
style ‘ evocative ’, as the author would suggest, 
Just as it is maccurate to term Sótatsu's screen 
paintings ‘ evocative murals’ (p. 144). 

The Bibliography covers a fair selection, but 
here egain, important non-English root 
publications are omitted. For students special- 
wing -n Japanese Art I would recommend: 
Helmut Brinker, Die Zen-Buddhistische Bild- 
nismaierei tn China und Japan (Wiesbaden, 
1973) and Doris Croissant, Sótatsu und der 
Sétaten-Stil (Wiesbaden, 1978). Sherman E. 
Lee's recent study, Reflections of realty in 
Japanese art (Cleveland Museum of Art, 1983) 
should be included in the general section. 

YOUNGSOOK PAK 


Ricgagp B. Noss (ed.): Overview of 
language issues in South-East Asia, 
1950-1980. viii, 234 pp. Singapore, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1984. 
£26.50. 


This study concentrates mainly on the five 
ASEAN states, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Singapore. The 
first chapter, a historical sketch mainly cover- 
ing the period 1966-80, ıs divided into six 
sections: the first two trace the history of 
languege policies in the region, especially those 
applying to education ; the next three sections 
are mainly concerned with the implementation 
of polos through national and regional 
institutions, and through contributions from 
outside the region or from the private sector ; 
the last section summarizes the results of policy 
formulation and implementation up to 1980. 
Ch. à, on the institutional framework, examines 
the verious national and regional institutions 
deahng with official or educational language 
policy, showing what functions they perform 
and Low they complement each other na- 
tionally and regionally. Indonesia’s National 
Centre for Language Development is described 
in some detail, Under ‘ Regional mstitutions' , 
special attention is paid to the Regional 

age Centre (RELC) in Singapore and 
the Indonesian-Malaysian Language Council. 
Ch. iii focuses on the main language 1881166 con- 
frontmg South East Asian countries, grouped 
according to languago typo : foreign languages ; 
national languages; official and provincial 
languages; mmority languages ; ind classical, 
religious and court languages. Among foreign 
langueges, particular attention is given to 
English and Chinese. National language issues 
are divided into those concerning (a) the 
nature, and (b) the role of the national 
langusge. Other issues discussed include the 
sociolinguistic, such as code-switching and 
language purity, and the psycholingustie, 
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including questions of how various languages 
should be taught and used in schools. 

The fourth chapter looks at the various kinds 
of impact which apphed linguistics has had on 
the teaching of languages m South East Asian 
schools and universities, and how language 
research and engineering have affected teacher 
training, language teaching methods, curricu- 
lum development, testing and evaluation, and 
the various forms of bilingual education. 
Ch. iv deals with the role of applied linguistics 
in the more general area of socio-economic 
development. In the first section, four main 
elements of language planning are distin- 
guished: language engineering, language 
standardization, language development, and 
language role pla and implementation. 
The four elements are ussed in turn. There 
follows a section on applied research, oontain- 
ing examples of research conducted on & 
number of language planning topics, includ- 
ing assessments of bilingualism, termino- 
logy research, local varieties of English, and 
graphicization and literacy. Finally, with 
regard to language role planning, there 18 & 
discussion of problems connected with the 
institutional framework in which language 
planners need to operate if they are to be taken 
seriously by their governments. The sixth and 
last chapter, on the future outlook for language 
planning in the region, considers research needs 
in language planning and the ways in which re- 
search results can be disseminated. Then the 
possible applications of linguistic, psycholin- 
guistic and sociolinguistic research to educa- 
tional and other development problems are 
examined. This is followed by a section on the 
development of resources for language pes 
activities, which leads to a discussion of possible 
future models for regional co-operation. The 
final section states some of the conclusions 
drawn from the study and lessons learned from 
the experience of the last thirty years. Among 
the points made are the following: that 
national institutions dealing with age 
matters are usually attached to ministries of 
education, and therefore tend to be restricted 
to language form planning and language engi- 
neering in the context of formal education; 
that language planners are seldom involved in 
policy formulation and implementation outeide 
the educational context, partly because na- 
tional policy-makers are not convinced that 
inguists can give advice as valuable as that 
which they receive from economista, scientists, 
and other teohnologists, and that, whereas 
many people, and most politicians, in South 
East Asia believe that language 18 a aubject 
that belongs in schools and has no relation to 
larger questions outside education, m fact most 
language aoquisition and use takes place 
outside school, and it is here that ne 
planning will have its long-term effects. ‘It 
18 not formal language instruction that we need 
to be so much concerned with, but rather the 
articulation of language learning and acquiai- 
tion with the actual media and channels of 
general instruction.’ 

This book will be of intereat and value to all 
concerned with the languages and societies of 
South East Asia. 

N. G. PHILLIPS 
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ÅNDRÉ-QEORGES HAUDRIOOURT and 
Françoise Ozanne-Rivierre: Dic- 
tionnatre thématique des langues de la 
région de Hsenghène (Nouvelle-Calé- 
done): Pyje-Fwái-Nems-Jawe: pré- 
cédé d'une Phonologie comparée des 
langues de Hienghène et du proto- 
océanien par Francowe Ozanne-Rivt- 
erre. (LACITO. Documents. Asie— 
Austronésie, 4.) 285 pp., 2 cartes. 
Paris: SELAF, 1982. 


As the title indicates, this volume consists of 
two rather different parts: a 60- com- 
parative phonology and a 200-page thematic 
dictionary. 

The dictionary expands our knowledge of the 
languages in the area well beyond the limits of 
the Nemi dictionary included in vol. 2 of 
Mme Rivierre’s T'eztes nemi (1979; reviewed 
BSOAS xxx, 1, 1982, 197-98). The mforma- 
tion was then given in alphabetical order, but 
is now given grouped under the headings of 
seven themes: Corps humain, 64-98, Tech- 
niques, 99-131, Individu-Socidté, 133-60, 
Nature, 161-74, Zoologie, 175-202, Botanique, 
203-41, Termes grammaticaux, 243-61. This 
thematic grouping 18 given no explanation. It 
18 Western in 1ts conception, even though the 
detail, of necessity, more closely reflects Kanak 
realty. Nevertheless, it 18 not always clear 
where to look for a particular concept, but 
fortunately there is an index of French words 
(pp. 263-81) by Andrée Dufour which solves 
that problem. There is however no overall 
index of the words of the languages themselves, 
and the order of their appearance within the 
subdivisions of the thematic groups is intellec- 
tually not alphabetically determined. This 
is a disadvantage offsetting the great gains 
made by the thematic presentation, particu- 
larly for comparative purposes when similar 
thematic dictionaries exist for other groups in 
New Caledonia, and of course for the ethno- 
logist. The sound taxonomic approach to the 
zoological and botanical vocabularies 18 parti- 
cularly worthy of note, reflecting Dr. Haudri- 
court's expertise in these areas, particularly the 
last. 

The comparative phonology, which will be 
of greater interest to Oceanic linguists not 
specializmg in the New Caledonian area, com- 
prises three sections. The first (pp. 9-16) com- 
pares the phonology of the four languages, each 
of which (except Fwäi) has two dialects. With 
Jawe and Pije the dialects roughly correspond 
to coastal and upper valley variants, whereas 
with Nemi we have east and west coast ver- 
sions. Of major importance in this section are 
the co ondences of the post-nasalized con- 
sonants of Nemi and Upper Jawe: 





‘haricot ? 





‘ Araucana pine’ 
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Pije Fwai UJawe | CJawe 
phú fa pmu pha 
hwaaphwé | hwaahwé hwaawe 





Note: The circumflex accent marks nasality. 


One and a half pages are devoted to two pat- 
terns, of irregularities, and explanation by 
borrowing from neighbouring languages 18 
advanced. This has mdeed become the 
accepted explanation, but as yet sources are 
not quoted for such borrowing. While 1t is 
known that such borrowing occurs as a result 
of the ar marriage exchanges and the 
resulting bilingualism, other exchanges may 
well be revealed once attention 18 given to 
tracing the sources of borrowed forms. 

The second section (pp. 16-23) then com- 
pares the phonemic systems of the four 
languages, and finally, the third section 
(pp. 23-59) deals with the correspondences 
between Proto-Oceanio (as so far determined) 
and the Hienghéne langu 

This last is the section of greatest interest to 
Oceanic specialists. Faithful to Haudricourt’s 
emphasis on seeing the individual phonemic 
changes within the perspective of the change 
in the system as a whi bolo, Mme Rivierre first 
compares the POC, Far North and North 
systems, and so notes the general trends of 
change in the North group, charaoterized by & 
fronting of back consonants and a backing of 
front consonants. Explanations are then given 
for the aspirated (pp. 27-8) and post-nasalized 
(pr. 28-30) consonants, and there 18 detailed 

scussion i the prenasalized and nasal series 
(Pp; 30-32). 

ose vim follows of the fate of each POC 
phoneme in the Hienghéne languages, with 
occasional reference to Fijian. The work 18 
excellent, taking us beyond the piono com- 
tive work done for New edonia by 
audricourt and laying the basis for some real 
progress. The following comments, based in 
some measure on comparison with Caaào, the 
Far North lenguage spoken immediately to tho 
north of Jawe, are offered in the hope that they 


may help in achieving that progress. 

ÜVULATRES (pp. 33-6): (5) *gau ‘ bamboo’ 
gives JAW go (rat er than ko), of. CAC gek. 
For (1) ) *gasawa ' 6 ux’, (7) *gone ' sable’, and 
(8) *gots ' fim’, CAC shows loss of *g-: aloo-, 
oon, opt-; this ‘reminds us of Grace’s *ansawa, 
and also justifies the addition of (3A) *gata 
‘homme’, NEM, JAW kac, CAC de. For 
*nk- we can add (39A) *nkala ‘ parties natur- 
elles de la femme’, PIJ cana- FWA, NEM, 
JAW and CAC cane-; Grace had tentatively 
suggested *nkala as the origin of Kumak ca 
* penis’, bur clearly something more like *kau 
‘ penis " is needed to account for Hienghéne 
co, coo-, and CAC cek, ceu- (cf. the discussion 
below of *au); this leaves *nkala free for 
(89A). Entry (48) has been omitted. 

PALAT (pp. 87-8): Three sets of 
correspondences with Fijian are given without 
proto-form; two are available: add (69A) 
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*sede (Grace *sere) ‘ noeud coulant’ and (70A) 
*naia(k) ' briller’. 

RETROFLEXES (p. 39): Insert before 
(80): (85A) *da.Ra ‘sang’, PIJ, NEMI ku/ta, 
FWA, NEM2, JAW ku/ra, of. CAC ko/ra; 
for other languages one would need *(n)da Ha, 


KUM da. 
DENTALES (pp. 40-8): Add (95A) 
*tagaki ‘ turer’, PIJ, NEM] tatai, FWA, NEMS 


tarai, but JAW sai, of. CAC cheei. Two entries 
after (95) we have *taji ‘cadet’; this gives 
CAC celi- which is therefore the likely source of 
JAW celi-. Add before (105) the new (3A) 
*gata ‘ homme given above, On the next page 
add (117A) *lumpuk ‘ profond’, PIJ, FWA, 
NEM nigi, JAW mm, of. CAC nubuk, nubuk. 

LABIALES (pp. 48-5): Both (119)* 
‘préfixe causatif' and (121) *pai- ‘ préfixe 

iproque' give aspirated and unaspirated 
forms in CAC: pa-, pha, pe, phe. The com- 
ments in the centre of p. 44 on -p- should be 
modifled to take account of *api ‘fire’, PIJ, 
FWA, NEM yaak, yaau-, JAW yaak, yaa-, 
as against CAC yep, Kumak yaavic. (133) 
*mpune ‘pigeon’ gives CAC gun, which is 
borrowed, presumably from JAW. There 
could have been further mention here of the 
velarization discussed p. 15-16 and agam, for 

*p(c,u), p. 43 (123)-(125), as also of the aspira- 
tion discussed p. 16 and pp. 27-8. One would 
therefore insert a section before (123) on 
reduplicated forms such as (122A) *papa 
Hienghène hwa, cf. CAC wha; and similarly, 
befcre (181) a section handling cages such as 
North *mpuampualu ‘long’, JAW hwalhc 
cf. CAC whelic (but this is & complicated, 
example, since PIJ. FWA, NEMI gahlia 
presupposes “*mpalulu, and NEM2 galia 
relates to *mpalu). The velarization problem 
has long been a major one, and POC *npatu, 
PNC *patu ‘head’ is a good case in point, 
because while *mpa- gives Hienghène b-, and 
*mpu- Hienghène g-, we have for North 
*mpuat either a mixture of results or the effeot 
of borrowing: NEM, JAW bwa-, cf. CAC bwa-, 
but PIJ, FWA ga-. There is a similar problem 
with *bu{u}at ‘tree, Fagraea sp.’ Hienghéne 
guec, but CAC buuüc. At the end of the section 
doubt 18 expressed about the status of (101) 
*tumpu ‘ grand-père ° because of *-mp- > -m-, 
but *tumpu is confirmed by CAC citbu-. 

NASALES (pp. 46-8): (136) *nana(g) 
should read *nana(q) (28). To the ‘ of. aussi’ 
list after (189) add *m ip (18) and 
*mauRi (00). Velarization of -m- caused by a 

ing u is discussed p. 48, but not the 
effeste of a following u: (58) *ñamuk ‘ mous- 
tique”, Hienghène maaguk, CAC  nebwic, 
uuc, where the result of -m- ia more like 
tha; from -mp-. 

VOYELLES (pp. 48-63): Least complete 
here is the section on *au, which in view of the 
loss of -R- and in some cases -q-, should have 
taken in *aRu and *aqu. Generally *au 
> Hienghène o, CAC e, unless there is a posses- 
sive suffix or -m, in which case we have 
Hienghène oo, CAC eu: (5) *qau ‘ bamboo’, 
JAW go, CAC gek; *kau ' pénis' (see above), 
Hienghène co, coo-, CAC cek, ceu-; (36) 
*kakau ‘nager’, Hienghéne Ayoom, CAC 
yhesum; (66) *mauRi ‘ gauche’, Hienghène 
mo, moo-, CAC mò (earher me), meu-; (90) 
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*ndaun ‘fouille’, Hienghéne do, doo-, CAC 
dek, deu-; to these may be added the forms 
from *aRu which preserves eu regularly in 
CAO: *aRu ‘tree, Casuarina’; JAW yook, 
CAC yeuc; *paRu ‘hibiscus’, Hienghéne 
pook, CAC peuc; but Hienghène Aye is irre- 
gular against OAC yeu from *gaRu ‘ couler ? 
(as indeed is nuk compared with CAC nek from 
(56) *lauk ‘ poisson "). With *aqu we seem to 
find two possibilities, one with Hienghéne o, 
CAC eu, the other with Hienghène a, CAC e: 
(18) *maqudip ‘vivre’, (a) *maudsp, PIJ 
motip, (b) *madip NEM matsp, maric, FWA 
marp, JAW maric, cf. CAC menp; (15) 
*taqu ‘année’, (a) *tauk, PIJ, FWA, NEM2 
tok, cf. CAC jeu-; (b) *tak, NEMI dak, JAW 
jak, of. CAC jek. But for the irregular corres- 
pondence of the initial consonant, one could 
also add to the *aw list: *sau(g) ‘lom’, 
Hienghéne hoot, cf. CAC heut. 

All in all, then, this 18 a book which hag not 
only expanded our knowledge of Northern 
languages considerably, but has also provided 
a rich and thought-provokmg exposition of 
comparative phonology. 

K. J. HOLLYMAN 


ANDREW Turton and SHIGEHARU 
TANABE (ed.): History and peasant 
consciousness in South East Asia. 
(Senri Ethnological Studies, No. 18.) 
[vii], 420 pp. Osaka : National Museum 
of usd, 1984. 


This substantial and important volume 
brings together the orig research and 
creative analysis of leading scholars m the 
fields of anthropology, history, and politics 
from "Thailand, Englund, Franoe, Indonesia, 
the United States, Malaysia, and Japan. The 
text is carefully edited and presented in a 
highly readable form, given both the ethno- 

aphical detail and conceptual complexities 

ealt with and the fact that many of the 
authors are writing in a second language. 
Besides Andrew Turton’s imtial survey, the 
other eleven contributors are concerned with 
peasant thought and behaviour historically 
and currently in Thailand, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Vietnam, and Japan. 
In tion to their own substantial papers, 
the editors also set forth the parameters of the 
collection in a cogent introduction. 

The central focus of the papers is the ques- 
tion of the ‘ relationships between ideological 
and other forms of domination, subjectification 
and resistance’ (p. 5). Most of the papers 
generally share the editors’ concern with i 
of ideological hegemony as originally geva oped 
by Gramsci. However, ıt could be argued that 
the edıtors have gone further in the application 
of these ideas than Gramsci or some of the 
contributors would find valid, particularly in 
their view of the relationship of the idea of 
ideological hegemony to political behaviour 
and consciousness—as opposed to the 
state sanctioned system or ruling clasa derrved 
ideas of domination. Some pa such 8s 
Chatthip Narteupha's ‘ The ideology of “ holy 
men " revolta in North East Thailand’ and 
Zawawi Ibrahim’s ‘Investigating peasant 
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consciousness in contemporary Malaysia’, 
follow more closely this broad use of the idea 
of underclass or peasant ideology as an expli- 
citly political manifestation. Others, such as 
James Scott, ‘ History according to winners 
and losers’, are concerned less with this con- 
ception of ideology and more with the umplica- 
tions of economic and political change on the 
shaping of class consciousness through the way 
different individuals interpret the meaning of 
change from their position in an evolving mode 
of agricultural production. Unlike most of the 
other contributors who work from an analysis 
of past peasant political behaviour and 
draw therefrom a picture of peasant class 
consciousness, Scott does not imply that any 
necessary political or class action will follow 
from differmg perceptions of the meaning of 
reality. In fact, the ability of individuals, and 
by extension, classes, to interpret negative 
outcomes from social change in a manner 
which maintains existing forms of dommance 
and leads them to a acquiesce, at least in con- 
temporary Malay villages, 18 1n contrast to the 
conclusions reached by most of the other con- 
tributors. 

This problem 18 clearly raised in Shigeharu 
Tanabe's essay, ‘Ideological practice in 

t rebellions: Siam at the turn of the 
twentieth century’. His paper, like those of 
Alura Oki, ‘The dynamics of subsistence 
economy in West Sumatra’, and Joshio 
Yasmaru, ‘ Rebellion and t conscious- 
ness in the Edo Period ’, faces the difficult task 
of demonstrating that 1n essentially subsistence 
economic conditions where sre the 
dominant mode of explanation of reality is in 
religious and state-centred metaphors and 
images, a conscious peasant ideology of 
resistance to modes of exploitation is explicable 
from peasant action. To those who do not 
share their Gramscian assumptions, some of 
their attempts may look more lke assertion 
that substantiation. Since peasants rarely 
leave written records and ruling classes usually 
do, we will never know the answer to this 
question in any empirical sense other than as 
conjecture baok from the study of the present. 
That the ideology of the centre tends to repro- 
duce itself at the periphery of society has long 
been accepted as & valid hypothesis which can 
be documented with some precision. Whether 
peasant rebellions, evasions, and resistance 
peus mean that & contrary ideology has 

found by the bottom of society 18 much 
more debatable. Herein lies the key to the 
importance of this volume. 

Several essays, in keeping with the spirit of 
Scott’s rather open-ended analysis, suggest a 
more ambiguous and complex answer. Ongho- 
kham's ‘ The Jago in colonial Java, ambiva- 
lent champion of the people', and Masaya 
Shiraishrs ‘State, villagers and vagabonds : 
Vietnamese rural society and the Phan Ba 
Vanh rebellion ', show the ambiguous and often 
contradictory ways in which action and social 
or class consciousness relate to each other. Ina 
different manner, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of ethnic and social consciousness in the 
face of externally ım changes in condi- 
tion, the essays of Estaban T. on, 
‘ Cognition of time, change and social identity : 
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Kalinga history and historical consciousness ’, 
and Motomitsu Uchibori, ‘ Transformations of 
Iban social consciousness ', are very satisfying, 
showing the complexity of people's responses 
to historically conditioned environmental fac- 
tors. ° Peasant political consciousness in West 
Sumatra: A reanalysis of the Communist 
uprising of 1927’, by Joel S. Kahn, raises again 
the initial questions posed by the editors in 
their introduction, using new data as well as 
material that has been previously anal 
from different perspectives. Though Kahn 
suggests he has reached novel conclusions, he 
does not to my satisfaction demonstrate any- 
thing substantially new. 

This brings us back to the initial problem 
that the volume poses, albeit framed m a diffe- 
rent manner from that suggested by the edi- 
tors: namely, how do we evaluate the rela- 
tionship of thought and action in the historical 
behaviour of social formations which do not 
provide researchers with written documents 
purporting to explain and justify their action ? 

e wonders whether analysis which places 
great emphasis upon ideology is the most 
appropriate means to do this, or whether to do 
so does not expand the meaning of ideology so 
greatly as to make ıt unhelpful as an analytical 
category. If ideology is a momentary pheno- 
menon, such that it can primarily be found 1n 
spasmodio acts of rebellion, or a longer term 
but only partially successful method of eva- 
sion, as suggested in several of the papers, 
inoluding Turton's initial ‘ Limite of ideological 
domination and the formation of social 
consciousness ', might it not be as fruitful to 
study the rich data presented in these papers 
from the porepeotivo of the problems of the 
sociahzation of peasants into a ‘ national’ or 
‘ruling’ ethos, thus providing a olearer 
referent to the ‘ success’ or ‘ failure’ of such 
efforts ? Or might such studies be conducted 
from the perspective of analysing the relation- 
ship of economic and other more concrete 
interests which can be more firmly documented 
from sources other than folk memory, or even 
deductions arrived at from European philo- 
sophy about the nature of peasant class 
beliefs ? This is not to deny, however, the 
theoretical and empirical breadth of this 
volume which scho from a variety of 
disciplines and perspectives will find rewarding. 

ROBERT H. TAYLOR 


MIOHABL CROWDER (ed.): The Cam- 
bridge History of Africa. Vol. 8. 
From o. 1940-e. 1975. xvi, 1011 pp. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £50. 


The general editors of Cambridge University 
Press’s History of Africa must have spent a 
good deal of time deciding upon the nominal 
starting and finishing dates for each of their 
eight volumes. No decision could have caused 
more trouble than the period to be covered by 
the final volume in the series. This volume 
essentially would address the problem of 
nationalism and decolonization and there is 
currently a serious debate about that periodiza- 
tion. Many authorities insist that both the 
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African and European elements in the ending 
of European empirea in Africa began to create 
the circumstances that led to disengagement 
in the 19308; as many other historians would 
nominate the Second World War as the 
starting line for these epio processes. The editor 
of this volume, Professor Michael Crowder, 
very sensibly attacks the debate head-on and 
the impact of World War II stands as a fine 
introductory first chapter. It is an impressive 
survey in which Crowder displays his usual 
lightness of touch and imagination. His dis- 
cussion of the 1m of war upon the colonial 
metropoles could have been given an extra 

e by some consideration of the dynamic of 
wider international politics, not least the rolo 
of the USA, and the USSR after 1943. Simi- 
larly Crowder’s discipline as editor imposed, 
it seams, something of a self-denying sort to 
make him exclude the broader colonial con- 
texts of South and South-East Asia and the 
Caribbean. 

The late Billy Dudley provides a second 

chapter on decolonization which makes the 

er deplore his early death the more. The 
first three pages of the essay are, however, 
cluttered by a theoretical essay which does not 
appreciably assist what is essentially a survey- 
ing narrative. It was clearly a difficult chapter 
to write, running ahead, as 1t does, of the more 
general narrative in taking the outhne account 
well beyond the 1mmediate period of indepen- 
dence. In this piece, and in others in this colles- 
tion, the author’s discipline shows through. A 
rather large proportion of the contributors to 
the volume are social scientists rather than 
historians. While there is never any justifica- 
tion for unseemly sectarian brawling, the social 
scientists often exhibit a concern with theoreti- 
cal propositions which this reader did not 
necessarily find illuminating. 

The next chapter 18 that of Lan Duffield on 
pan-Africanism after 1940. This is an 1mpres- 
sive achievement in which the very varied fate 
of both ideas and a movement are well 
analysed. Not the least of Duffield’s contri- 
butions is & strong reminder of the significance 
of ideas and events within Africa upon people 
of African descent outside Africa, and of course 
the reverse flow of these ideas. More attention 
should have been devoted, one feels, to the 
significance of post-colonial ties in the attempts 
to achieve a united Africa and he also under- 
ratee the importance of the Islamic/non- 
Islamic divisions on the continent. 

The chapter on social and cultural change 
written by John Peel is characteristically 
sensitive and intelligent. It is also a courageous 
piece in that he admirably deals with the very 
contentious area of ‘class formation’ in 
Africa with an entirely warranted confidence 
unhindered by the reticent cowardice of endless 
‘on the one hand’, ‘on the other hand’. 
This is both an excellent and very responsible 
chapter. 

It was something of a coup on Crowder's 
part to attract no less a luminary than the 

xecutive Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, Adebayo Adedeji, for the chap- 
ter on economic evolution. This is a long 
chapter and, like all of Adedeji’s canon, both 
highly intelligent and intelligible. But at this 
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stage in the volume some of the editorial 
strategy becomes questionable. Up to the 
regional sections of this work which commence 
on page 251, the concerns have been largely 
thematic. It 1s hard to envisage an alternative 
ا‎ but in Adedeji’s contribution some 
of the weaknesses of the approach emerge. 
This is essentially an account of the history of 
aggregated African economies rather than 
political economies. While Adedey: could never 
be accused of being bloodless, there is a sense 
that the trenchant author of much that was 
challenging in the Lagos plan was denied an 
all-umportant set of reflections on the roles of 
internal politics, social structure and broader 
constraints. 

The management of the book becomes more 
obviously helpful with the first of the regional 
chapters, this time another contribution by an 
economist, Francis Wilson, on Southern Africa. 
This 18 a good survey of the field and fortu- 
nately for us, Wilson breaks the rules and takes 
his account beyond 1976 to include the events 
of 1976 and 1977. There is, however, less 
assistance for those who would seek to under- 
stand the cries of today in these pages than 
perhaps there should be. Wilson takes white 
politics less seriously than events after 

Muldergate’ should have dictated, for 
example, and he reflects not at all upon the 
build-up to a situation in which a highly 
divisive co-optive strategy would become & 
ruling party gambit. 

The veteran commentator on Africa, the 
ex-editor of the influential weekly West 
Africa, David Williams, writes next upon Weat 
Africa as one might suppose. This 18 a curate’s 
egg of a chapter. At times ıt really is far too 
anecdotal and personal for a chapter in a 
volume like this and yet, as such, makes a nice 
change. But it is also an occasionally irritating 
style ın which snippets of information are pro- 
vided which can only he on the author’s un- 
published note-cards for they are assuredly 
not m the sources listed. hams repeats 
several myths that not so recent scholarship 
has dispensed with. This chapter, one con- 
oludes with regret, 18 not the reliable bed-rock 
that a Cambridge History chapter should be. 

The Kast and Central African chapter (by 
another social sorentist, Professor Cherry 
Gertzel) is altogether more satisfactory. But 
there is a sense 1n which the reader found him- 
self sharing Professor Gertzel’s discomfort 
with having to oram so much into so few pages. 
She deals with, after all, two major regions of 
Africa, in which, moreover, a great desl 
happened between 1940 and 1975. She has to 
do this in almost exactly the same space as 
Christopher Clapham is afforded in the follow- 
ing chapter on the no lesa diffloult but obviously 
more restricted area of the Horn of Africa. 
The imbalance shows in that Clapham is able 
to spend a deal of time upon due disoursive 

ysis of, for example Hae Selassie’s 
Ethiopia and the overthrow of the Emperor, 
whilst Gertzel’s treatment of Rhodesian his- 
tory, of major significance for not only the 
immediate region one would have thought, is 
cramped and unrevealing. In Gertzel’s chapter 
too, through no fault of hers one felt, the rather 
uneasy relationship between her concerns and 
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those of the earher chapter by Francis Wilson 
were revealed. Where 18, or rather was, 
Southern Africa? Certainly the political 
economy of South Africa extends well beyond 
the borders of the Republic and the ex-High 
Commission Territories. This problem is 
further exacerbated by the rather unnatural 
exclusion of Portuguese-speaking Africa until 
later. While in historiographical terms this 
might be exousable, for the bulk of decent 
primary material is of course in Portuguese, 
the splitting off of Rhodesia and Moçambique 
distorts ty uncomfortably. 

Similar problems emerge later in the volume. 
Apart from Clement Moore’s very useful survey 
of the Mahgreb ın this period, there 18 an odd 
and rather unjustified ° special billing’ given 
to Madagascar which splits this territory off 
from the rest of French-ruled Africa, a division 
which 18 scarcely warranted up to 1960. After 
independence, of course, most of the necessa- 
rily arbitrary constellations of states and 
regions in this volume become unavoidably 
problematic. This is not universally the case. 
Crawford Young, yet another political scien- 
tist, provides & very useful reference chapter 
on Zaire, Rwanda, and Burund: which, given 
the dearth of material, especially on the two 
smaller states, is very valuable indeed. Baal 
Davidson completes the volume with a survey 
of Portuguese-speaking Africa. 

Inevitably this 18 an uneven work. It 18 also 
a brave work in that ıt hovers into the domain 
of what is only very msecurely known about 
because of the prevalence of closed periods in 
national archives and the general inaccessibi- 
lity of materia]. It 18 brave also in that the 
authors are forced to deal with a body of 
historical data that is uncomfortably very 
much part of current political processes in 
Africa. In contemporary Africa much hangs on 
the interpretation of the recent past and un- 
doubtedly some of the scholars have been 
forced to stick their necks out. There are 
problems with the organization of the volume, 
some of which have already been referred to. 
As in any organizational choice there was 
probably no right answer: divisions had to be 
made and wherever they were made no doubt 
discontent would have emerged. A more 
general criticism lies with the very heavy pre- 
ponderance of social scientists in the list of 
contributors. This 1s certainly not a closed- 
shop but there are emphases which historians 
might have made which are missing, in a 
volume to which young historians will be direc- 
ted for years to come this is something of a pity. 
The editor’s very polished and historical piece 
concentrates seriously on periodization and 
upon & narrative which carries change over 
time as ite leading ight. This is not necessarily 
the case with some of the other contributors, 
although Clapham, a political scientist, does 
just this very handsomely for the Horn. The 
subtitling of some of the contributions suggests 
a more general unwillingness to mtegrate tho 
totality of regional history and there 18 a tired, 
and I would suggest, rather ahistorical ring 
about chapters that separate economic deve- 
lopment, for example, from political and consti- 
tutional history. Whether a clutch of historians 
would have done better is of course unproven 
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and unprovable. It might, however, have been 
nice to have tried. 
RICHARD RATHBONE 


Pitre FRANKEL:  Preloria’s prae- 
torians:  civilmiluary relations in 
South Africa. xxii, 215 pp. Cam- 
bridge, ete.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984. £22.50. 


In the wake of the ‘ Muldergate’ scandal, 
Mr. B. J. Vorster resigned as Prime Minister 
of the Republho of South Africa and was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, P. W. 
Botha. In the six years that have followed, 
journalists and political scientiats have been 
quick to point out the apparent increase in the 
power of the armed forces in policy-making. 
The overt signs of this are legion but the most 
obvious has been the ineluctable rise and rise of 
General Magnus Malan from Army Chief-of- 
Staff, to Chief of the Defence Force and more 
recently, under Botha, to the post of Minister 
of Defence. It seems to be generally agreed 
that the late Bureau of State Security, the 
notorious BOSS, now renamed the Department 
of National Security, lost some of its power 
with Vorster's fall and that the mulitary has 
filled that vacuum. At the political level then 
South Africa's Defence Force enjoys oonsider- 
able power. It 18 à big enterprise which spends 
Just under 3 billion d per annum in its 
visible accounting, roughly 20 per cent of total 
government expenditure, and has plans to 
increase its Capacity, manpower, and hence its 
expenditure ın the near future. It is, at the 
same time, & peculiar military force m that its 
core, the Permanent Force, the regular army 18 
currently no more than 12,000 strong but that 
is supplemented by a oonsoript army of about 
60,000 yo national servicemen. All white, 
male South African citizens serve two years in 
the forces, followed by a twelve-year stint in 
the Citizen Force during which time they are 
compelled to attend regular ‘camps’ for 
training purposes; this in turn leads to & 
further five years in the Active Citizen Force 
Reserve, service in the Commando Force until 
the age of 55 and then token enrolment in the 
National Reserve until the age of 65. This clear 
mnilitarization of white society 18 underlined by 
widespread school cadet services, a prolifera- 
tion of rifle and gun clubs and a very narrow 
definition of conscientious objection. Per- 
versely, in this most racially demarcated of 
modern states, ıt is also a Defence Force which 
enlista people d ated as non-whites; 
spurred perhaps by the evidence of ‘ loyalty ' 
amo black troops in the Rhodesian war, 
the S.A.D.F. actively recruits black South 
Africans and blacks who are, m the disorimi- 
natory constitutional framework of South 
Africa, ‘ citizens’ of the ‘homelands’. By 
1984 something like 40 per cent of the S.A.D.F. 
and the South West African Territorial Force 
were non-white. Their participation, Frankel 
suggests, owes less to assent to the legitimacy 
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of the racist state than to that most effective 
of recruiting sergeants, poverty. 

The bare facta are the ves of interest. 
But Brankel’s major contribution is a useful, 
well-written assesament of what this hefty 
apparatus 18 actually up to. As its name sug- 
geste, its stock in trade 18 national defence. But 
unlike many military outfits, the S.A.D.F. has 
° shadowed ' many of the functions of the state 
itself as well as having impressed 1t8 mark on 
government. Over the years its top personnel, 
the Joint Defence College and occasionall 
co-opted ‘experts’ have concooted the hil. 
lingly named ‘ Total Strategy’. As Frankel 
explains it, Total Strategy is ‘a counter- 
revolutionary programme devised by a particu- 
lar group of power holders as a self-protective 
device through the distilled combination of 
their own historical and cultural background 
with ;he practical experience of others in the 
art cf containing revolution’ (pp. 68-9). 
Research, intelligence gathering, propaganda, 
influence on educational systems, general 
psychological warfare all have their place in 
Total Strategy alongside the more hallowed 
military roles of offence and defence. As 
Frankel points out, Total Strategy hardly rates 
a gemma minus as reasoned analysis, using as it 
does the familiar bogeys of international 
conspiracy, red menace, and more especially 
black peril to exoite both paranoia and cohe- 
sion at least amongst those lucky enough to 
enjoy citizenship in the Republic. Frankel 
is almost certainly correct in seemg the 
8.A.D.F. ‘line’ as a more perfectly defined 
and streamlined version of South Africa's 
already authoritarian climate. The political 
‘ clout’ of the military at present allows Total 
Strategy to become part of the organizing 
pono pie of the state and as such it has contri- 

uted to the creation of both the institutions 
and the environment for what he usefully calls 
“a garrison state '. 

In a wide-ranging and fascinat final 
chapter Frankel deploys a crystal ball with 
commonsense and skull. He predicts no real 
prospect of a military coup along the lines so 
common in Latin America or black Africa as 
he agrees with many oommentators who have 
argued that South Africa has been undergoing 
a 'oreeping coup’ m which the military have 
penetrated decision-making bodies, social 
institutions and ‘the collective psyohologies 
of tha white body politic’ (p. 173). Although 
he skudders, as should all, at the prospect of 
that creeping ’ becoming less leisurely, for the 
farther militarization of Bouth Africa ig un- 
likely to resolve that unhappy area’s miseries, 
he scggests, implicitly, that such قد‎ the likely 
outcome of & continuation of ' violent evolu- 
tion‘. In the situation of rising unrest the 
military will assume ‘ a strategic management 
position between the state and civil society ' 
e 189). At the moment of writing units of 

e South African Defence Force are policing 
ihe black townships around Ve i 
(November 1984) and it is clear that Phil 
Frankel's work 18 at the very least nd. 

RICHARD RATHBONE 
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BABRI ABBADI: Die Personennamen der 
Inschriften aus Hatra. (Texte und 
Studien zur Orientalistik, Bd. 1.) 
xxvii, 217 pp. Hildesheim, Zürich, 
New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1983. 


The study of personal names has provided a 
great deal of information in many areas: it 
enables us to test the ethnic make-up of a 
given area be it city or state, to probe the 
social structure, and if titles or other indica- 
tions of function accompany the names, to 
get beyond the formal religious structure that 
omiergès from the texts, statues, and reliefs by 

ing which gods are part of the devotional 
life of the name-givers. Names, by their struc- 
ture and vocabulary, provide important lın- 
gustioc information, and since onomastic 
vocabulary ın most Semitic | ages 18 con- 
Bervative, names provide added information 
about the older vocabulary stock of the lan- 
guages. Thus the root "Qa ‘to proteob' i 

d already in the Amurrite names of the 
Marı texte, in Biblical Ya'aqob, through a 
variety of Aramaic dialeot and late Hebrew 
names inclu those of the rabbis ‘Aqiba and 
‘Aqabia. In this study we find (pp. 153-5) 
names such as ‘qb’ *qbwy 'qbn, 'qbsmy', 'qb&má, 
‘qu’, ‘qyb”, and nár'qb. 

The author provides us with a brief introduc- 
tion to Hatra, surveying the history of the site, 
the history of research and publication of the 
inscriptions, the main gods, and the rulers of 
Hatra. He also outlines briefly his approach to 
the problem, which was to provide a structural, 
etymological, and lexioal treatment of ono- 
mastic material. He has algo re-studied all the 
texts and often provides independent readings 
which prove to be more convincing than those 
offered recently by F. Vattioni in his Le 
iscrizioni di Hatra (Naples, 1981). The book 
offers a name-list (pp. 1-54), Domai and tribal 
names (pp. 55-6), divine names (pp. 57-64), a 
study of the theophorio Jemeni pp. 68-71) 
end a lexicon 1n which the names are analysed 
(pp. 72-174). This is followed by a short study 
of the structure of the names (pp. 175-84). 
The list of foreign names is culturally impor- 
tant. There are only two Greek names listed 
and about twenty Iranian ones, some of whioh, 
e.g. nwhdr’ are surely titles rather than names. 
Abbadi (pp. 187-8) provides a list of correoted 
readings, of incomplete names (pp. 190-95) 
and earlier readings that had been taken as 
personal names (pp. 196-201). The biblio- 
graphy (pp. 202-17) is i. uite complete for the 
time it was printed, but since then more 
inscriptions have been published, with some 
new names, and a few more articles will have 
to be added to a fresh bibliography of Hatran 
studies. The volume joins a growing number 
of studies dealing with the onomastics of 
inscriptional material. A trend to be recom- 
mended, for this will one day provide the 
necessary stock for a much needed Aramaio 
name book. 

J. 0. GREENFIELD 
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Dax BECKER: The Risala of Judah ben 
Quraysh: a criscal edition. (Texts and 
Studies in the Hebrew Language and 
Related Subjects, Vol. vir.) vi, 384 pp. 
Tel-Aviv: Tel-Aviv University, 
Chaim Rosenberg School for Jewish 
Studies, 1984. 


Although the work of the North African 
grammarian Yehudah ben Quraysh has been 
known for over 250 years, 1t has suffered a 
remarkable series of mishaps, described in 
excruciating detail in the introduction to this 
new, and for the first time genuinely critical, 
edition. There (pp. 3-111) Dr. Becker has set 
out exhaustively what is known and can be 
known about the pioneer of comparative 
Semitic philology (fl. 900-650) and his treatise 

to the Jewish community of Fez. 
The edition itself of the Risalah, based on the 
Bodleian unicum (Huntingdon 573 = Cat. 
Neubauer 1148) and two recently discovered 
Genizah ents (Cambridge: T-S. Arab. 
31.168 & N.S. 308.42; a further MS in Lenin- 
grad has been reported, see p. 102) contains the 
Arabio text, Hebrew translation (en face), 
and an extensive ap tus (pp. 116-359). 
Collation of corresponding passages 18 facilita- 
ted for the reader by the use of several fonts, 
which must have made of typesetting a for- 
midable task. The work contains three parts : 
on the relation of Biblical Hebrew to (Targum) 
Aramaic (pp. 120-67), on the relation of 
Biblical Hebrew to the language of Mishnah 
and Talmud (pp. 168—225), and on the relation 
of Hebrew to Arabic, with & few concluding 
observations on words of non-Semitie origin 
(pp. 226-357). Tbe method of Ben Quraysh 15 
basically lexical and exegetical, as one might 
suppose from his principal argument in favour 
of Targum study, but there 18 also (in part 
three) a good deal of comparative phonology. 
Here the orthographic/phonetic corresponden- 
ces are positionally examined (initial, medial, 
and final), a method that could have, but in the 
event did not, lead the author to the principle 
of triliterality. His achievement was nonethe- 
less magisterial, and can now for the first time 
be appreciated to have been just that. On the 
other hand, the many references to him in the 
more well known works of his successors in the 
field of Semitic grammar would indicate that 
this was early on established. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


DawigL SIYAN: Grammatical analysts 
and glossary of the Northwest Semitic 
vocables in Akkadian texts of the 
15th-13th 0.B.c. from Canaan and 
Syria. (Alter Orient und Altes 
Testament. Verrdffentlichungen zur 
Kultur und Geschichte des Alten 
Orients und Alten Testament Bd. 
214.) xiii 806 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag 
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Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1984. 


This collection of mostly familiar data 18 a 
welcome reminder both of the long tradition of 
scholarship expended upon analysis of West 
Semitic philology and of the enormous amount 
of work still to be done. The material substance 
of the study 1s the standard one for assessment 
of the westward expansion of Akkadian: 
Ugarit, Amarna, Alalakh, and Ts'anak, here 
arranged as a (partial) ‘grammar’ and as a 
lexical list = ‘ glossary’. Though the verb 1s 
allocated a Spee chapter, its treatment 18 in 
fact morphological. While the author هذ‎ 
explicit about the essential incomparability of 
conclusions drawn respectively from proper 
names and from general context forms, his 
arrangement of the data tends to efface the 
wide variation in chancery practice and soribal 
competence known to have been operative in 
the use of Akkadian as lingua franca. The 
caveat applies not only to the remarkably 
heterogeneous Amarna data, but also to the 
Ras Shamra tablets, whose orthographic and 
NE ct variety 18 gradually coming to 
ight. The methodological problem is this: 
can a uniformly reliable West Semitic morpho- 
logy be extrapolated from the inconsistent, 
indeed idiosyncratic, employment of a writing 
system with phonetic constraints quite diffe- 
rent from those of the language(s) analysed 
here? It is a matter of sign = sound: while 
progress has been made towards collation of 
consonants between East and West Semitic 
cuneiform (admittedly complicated by Hurrian 
and Hittite usage), the indication of vowels 18 
not yet so olearly perceived. And that of 
course is crucial to the morphology of West 
Semitic. The traditional inclination to resort 
to comparative material from Massoretio 
Hebrew and Classical Arabic is understandable 
but diachronically misleading. I refer in par- 
ticular to the problems of case inflexion and 
derivation of the West Semitic suffix conjuga- 
tion from Akkadian paradigms. Since it is 
impossible to do justice to these matters in the 
space of a review, I have allocated that task to 
another forum. Meanwhile, the author deserves 
thanks for having set out these disparate 
materials in & usable format that 18 bound to 
generate considerable discussion. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


Henri Berre: Sultans dadjo du Sila 
(Tchad). (Contributions à La Con- 
naissance des Élites Africaimes, rv.) 
xiv, 119pp. Paris: Editions du 
CNRS, 1985. Fr. 75. 


This short book is amongst the latest publi- 
cations in the series on Chad and ita multi- 
ethnic societies published by CNRS. As the 
region of Dar Sila—one of the remotest 
distriota of Chad—adjoms the Sudan Republic 
to the south-west of Darfur, the information 
which it contains will be of undoubted rele- 
vance to those interested in the history of the 
latter and its peoples. A number of places in 
Darfur, especially Dar Massalit, figure in the 
useful indexes. Henri Berre, who died in 1984, 
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was a senior administrator in Chad in the 60s, 
and served elsewhere m Afrique Frangaise. 
A man of great personal courage, knowledge- 
able about the Dadjo people, and heir to the 
findings of a remarkable predecessor, Captain 
Bret, who had written a biography of the 
sultan of Sila, Muhammad Bakhit, this work ıa 
& worthy successor to the classic writ and 
studies of Marty, Nioolas De la Chapelle, 
Monteil and many others. What we have here 
is the torso of a much larger study never to be 
completed. 

The book has several valuable appendices 
relating to the Dadjo sultans, including pas- 
sages of text and translations from Arabio 
documents from Goz Beida. These contain 
lineages which assert the claim of the sultans 
to a putative descent from the house of ‘Abbäs 
and from Arabs of the Yemen, a dual claim 
made throughout Wadai and Kanem. Dar 
Sıla and its peoples are described in some detail, 
there is a short history of the Dadjo sultans 
from the early sixteenth century and an 
extended history of the reign of Sultän 
Muhammad Bakhit and lus family, this form- 
ing the second part of the book, and, in relation 
to French colomal policy in this part of Africa, 
the whole of the third part of it. The chapters 
which have a bearing on the relations between 
the Fiench military and the pocket sultanates 
on the borders of the Sudan and the Sahara are 
arguably the most valuable and are the most 
likely to be of anent use for reference. 

We owe a debt to the Tubianas for the publi- 
cation of this work. Much is already owed to 
them in matters Chadic and East Sabaran. 

H. T. N. 


I. B. MikgaiLova and A. B. KHALIDOY : 


Bibliografiya arabskikh  rukopise. 
392 pp. Moskva: Akademiya ‘Nauk’ 
SSR, Institut Vostokovedeniya, 1982. 


KORKEES AWAD: Fahāris al-makhtūtät 
al-‘arabiya f al“älam. 2 vols. Ku- 
wait: ALESCO, Institute of Arab 
Manuscripts, 1984. 


The seemingly endless task of recovering the 
vast treasure of the Arabic literary inheritance, 
which lies scattered around the world in mnu- 
merable hbraries and private collections, has 
seen a burst of activity in the lass few years. 
The achievements of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth oenturies in cataloguing the great 
European collections were made accessible by 
Brockelmann’s monumental work of synthesis, 
the Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (1808— 
1949). Since then, so many catalogues of and 
guides to manuscript collections have been 
compiled that there has been a need for 
bibliographical tools to keep track of them. 

Two Russian scholars, I. B. Mikhailova and 
A. B. Khalidov, have produced a Bibliography 
of Arabic manuscripts which ‘surveys the 
printed catalogues, descriptions, lista and 
reviews of the Arabio manusoripte kept in 
various countries.’ In their introduction they 
acknowl their debt to the similar works of 
Huisman (Les manuscrits arabes dans le monde, 
1967, itself based on Vajda’s work of 1949) and 
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Pearson (Onenial manuscripts in Europe and 
North America, 1971), as well as the lst ın 
Sezgin’s continuation of Brockelmann. Their 
work follows the same pattern as the earlier 
surveys, with a section devoted to general 
works on Arabic collections, and a country by 
country and city by city survey. Each country 
is introduced by an interesting account of the 
historical backgrounds to the collections and 
an estimate of the numbers of manuscripts 
to be found there; this 18 summarized m the 
general introduction which gives a league table 
of countries with significant collections. As 
might be expected, the greatest contribution 
of this bibliography 18 the exhaustive listing 
of the collections in the Soviet Union and their 
catalogues and guides, but it also gives a 
notably clear troduction to the huge holdings 
of Turkey which, with 155,000 Arabie manu- 
scripts, has nearly twice as many as ite nearest 
pal Egypt. 

Within two years of the Russian work, a 
bibliography in Arabic covering precisely the 
same topic has appeared. The compiler, 
Korkees Awad, acknowledges his use of the 
Russian survey and ite predecessors. His 
introduction explains the reason for this new 
work: the publishers had decided during 
1982-83 to prepare a new survey of all the 
Arabic manuscripts in the world, incorporat: 
the information in Brockelmann, Bezgin, an 
all other catalogues since then, in order of 
authors’ names, followed by their works, with 
a note of all the libraries ın which they are to 
be found, and even the press marks of each 
copy. It was then discovered that the Royal 
Academy for Research m Islamic Civilization 
in Amman had already started on such a 
project. Wishing to assist in every way, 
ALESCO undertook to make a bibliography of 
all catalogues and to supply the Academy with 
a copy of each. 

The lay-out of the bibliography repeats that 
of the Russian and other earher surveys. Its 
chief contribution 18 the large number of 
articles it cites, in particular from Arabic 
journals; this adds much useful material, 
enlarging considerably the sections on Iraq 
and Iran, for example, in comparison to the 
previous surveys. But in many cases the 
bibliography adds little to the Russian survey, 
and ite lacks the interesting mtroductory 
passages which enliven that earlier work. 
Many of the entries are derived with recogniz- 
able ssnäds from earlier works and in some cases 
have not been kept up to date, e.g. the reference 
to BOAS's manuscript collection. The entry in 
Awad would seem to have been reproduced 
from the Russians, who acknowledge their 
source as Huisman. This is unfortunate since 
it means that the 1981 catalogue of Arabic 
manuscripts in SOAS, by Adam Gacek, 18 not 
listed 


Nevertheless, even if the survey contributes 
lees than might have been hoped for, it is very 
helpful to have this information made available 
to readers of Arabic. The use of the Russian 
survey by Islamio scholars will be limited by 
the language. 

Together they provide an estimate of the 
number of Arabio manuscripts in the world, 
and a picture of the present state of its 
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bibliographical control. They should both help 
the Jordaman Academy m its daunting task of 
compiling a new Brockelmann, but it is to be 
hoped that they will not be relied upon as being 
altogether exhaustive. PEER COLVIN 


Donan Hitt: A story of engineering 
in classical and medieval times. [xiv], 
263 pp. London and Sydney, Croom 
Helm, 1984. £18.95. 


The technology on which the civilization of 
our times resta has been developed only during 
the last two centuries or 30. Modern historians 
are so overwhelmed by the sudden and drama- 
tic increase in material prosperity created by 
this newly-founded technological revolution 
that they are seldom able to grasp fully the 
reality of the sooial life and 158 empirical foun- 
dations which had had a successful history of 
more than 5,000 years. Donald Hull, himself a 
professional engineer and & historian of the 
early Arab expansion, has reconstruoted in the 
present study the remarkable details of prac- 
tical engineering as they were applied to man’s 
daily bio « during the classical age and the so- 
called medieval period. He has reviewed not 
only the Graeco-Roman engineering aclueve- 
ments, followed by the medieval European 

ractices, but also those of Arab and Middle 

astern masters of science and engineering. 
His earlier (1974) translation of Al-Jazari’s 
work on Islamic engineering, The boob of 
knowledge of sngenious mical devices, 
prepared the way for this fuller study of early 
technology. It 18 not only & most readable 
work but also sheds fasomating new light on 
the subjeot. The treatment of problems and 
the exposition is similar to Joseph Needham’s 
monumental works on Chinese science and 
technology and the author's familiarity with 
practical engineering enables him to look at a 
particular aspect of the subject with a depth of 
interest and scientific authority not available 
to a mere historian. 

The book 18 divided into three parts. Part 1 
deals with civil engineering : the construction 
of irrigational works and water supply, bridges, 
roads, and large buildings. Part 2 examines 
different types of mechanical engineering 2880- 
ciated with the problem of harnessing water or 
wind power to machines, while in Part 3, the 
author turns to the details of automata or 
machines requiring fine constructional tole- 
rances. In the Introduction, he sets out the 
historical context of early engineering and 
points out that the modern notion of the engi- 
neer as essentially somo sort of applied scientist 
is wrong. In the pre-modern period, engineers 
practised their art with the aid of science 
where it was &vailable. Otherwise they used 
inherited or acquired experience to construct 
buildings and machines. The book 18 informed 
and illuminated throughout by a fine historical 
insight on early technology. 

K. N. CHAUDHURI 


RATNA HANDURUKANDE: Five Buddhist 
legends in the Campü style. From a 
collection named Avadänasärasamuc- 
caya. (Indica et tibetica, Bd. 4.) [iv], 
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63, 234 pp. Bonn: Indica et Tibetica 
Verlag, 1984 DM 64. 


This volume contains & critical edition and 
an English translation of the Sanskrit text of 
five Buddhist legends, namely the Ranpañcaka- 
jätaka, the Sarthavaha-jdtaka, the Sarvamdada- 
jülaka, the Matsaranandävadäna, and the 
Bhavalubdhaküvadüna. These form the first 
five stories in a collection called the Avaddna- 
sürasamuccaya {ASS}. The remaming nine 
stories of the collection have identical parallels 
in the Haribhatiajatakamala (HJ M), preserved 
in Tibetan. The HJ M, which contains a 
number of other stories as well, has been 
studied by Michael Hahn. 

Four MSS have been used in the edition of 
the text of ASS I-V, none of them, it would 
seem, older than the nineteenth century, and 
all of them copies of a common archetype. No 
single MS has thus been used as basic in the 
preparation of the text, the sole purpose of the 
edition being to arrive at a ble Sanskrit 
text of the stories. In addition, use has been 
made of certam other collections of stories in 
which one or the other of the five stories recur. 
These versions contain versification of such 
prose es as are found in ASS I-V, and 
are included as Appendix I-IV in the present 
volume. All in all, Handurukande has 
assembled a solid textual basis for the transla- 
tion of the five stories. 

In the Introduction, the author details the 
various MSS consulted (pp. 1-12), provides a 
survey of the contents of ASS I-V (mcludmg 
information regarding parallel versions) 
(pp. 12-26), and discusses the question of the 
authorship of the stories (pp. 27-54). The 
ASS is anonymous, the stories have no 
colophons. However, they have been tenta- 
tively ascribed by Michael Hahn to Gopadatta 
(in Haribhaita and : two authors in 
the succession of Aryasiira: on the rediscovery 
of parts of ther Jatakamalas, Studia Philologica 
Buddhica, Tokyo, 1977). Handurukande 
discusses the textual and stylistic criteria 
which might support this hypothesis; in par- 
ticular, various stylistic devices (alliteration, 
similes, comparisons, and metaphors) are dealt 
with m a thorough manner. However, the 
author does not venture any conclusion as to 
whether Gopadatta is the author of the stones 
or not. 

Quite apart from the importance of critical 
editions of Buddhist narrative literature such 
as the present volume for the study of the 
history of Buddhist—and, m general, Indian— 
literature, Handurukande’s pleasing transla- 
tion retains something of the flavour of the 
Sanskrit origmal and deserves to be read by 


the non-specialist as well. one ES 


J. D. SHUKLA: Indtanisation of all- 
India services and tts impact on 
administration 1834-1947, xiii, 500 pp. 
New Delhi, ete.: Allied Publishers 
Pvt. Ltd., 1982. Rs 175. 


The author, himself a distinguished civil 
servant, has produced a work that is both 
readable and scholarly. An openmg chapter 
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sets out the constitutional background, and is 
followed by a longer exposition of ‘ Indianiza- 
tion '—or rather the efforts to obstruct 1t—in 
the period to 1905. There follow chapters 
which deal mainly with the reconsideration of 
the public services before the First World War, 
and the consequences of the reformed constitu- 
tion afterwards. Later chapters show in effect 
the erosion, largely for practical reasons, of 
the European monopoly—Lloyd George not- 
withstanding—but the perpetuation of some of 
the ideas about the services in calls for commu- 
nal representation. Final chapters sum up the 
rate, the impact and the significance of Indiani- 
zation. The author believes it made for but a 
marginal influence on government thinking, 
but a.so, no doubt because of the slowness of 
the , for continuities in administrative 
method and style. The British produced an 
aloof ruling ‘ caste’; Indianization and even 
independence did not make the services 
‘popular’. More might be said, however, 
about the politicization of the civil service, 
also Para a slow process, beginning under 
the British 1n the 1920s when the officials not 
only faced the nationalist challenge but also 
began to serve political masters in India. 

The work resulta from investigation of 
mainly official sources at a rather public Jevel— 
that 13, there is little use of private correspon- 
dence or departmental noting. It remains 
fairly closely within this orbit, without devot- 
ing much time to wider sues. It 18 sympto- 
matic that the bibliography includes little that 
woulc not have been available a quarter of a 
century ago. There is also & kind of closeness 
to documents which makes for accurate 
recording rather than illummating new angles 
of vision. This is not one of those books 
which is & mere series of extracts from sources 
—it 18 more accomplished than that—but it 
does leave without discussion a multitude of 
issues raised by its subject. It will be wel- 
comed as a convenient recital of the facts, on 
all the services and not just the ICS. On other 
questions, however, further work will be 
needed. It would be mteresting, for example, 
to have more precise analysis of the impor- 
tance of 1deas of race and racial characteristics 
for the rationalizations of European supremacy 
in the Indian services. One might ask how far 
these ideas were communicated to Indian 
apologists for the system, as when Malik 
Umar Hayat Khan called in the Imperial 
legislature m 1910 for Europeans to supervise 
distrizta as ‘disinterested men to safeguard 
the interests of all’; one might note also that 
press agitation against the ' over-representa- 
tion ’ among the officials of Eurasians (a point 
which would be clearer in this book if the table 
on pege 197 were corrected) was chiefly con- 
cernel to count heads in the supposed commu- 
nities 1n India. 

More obviously, one might also consider 
how the ideas perpetua British policies 
towards the services, not just in their belief in 
Euro superiority, but in attitudes to 
Indians. Thus A. G. ew, a8 Chief Secretary 
to the Madras Government, remarked to the 
Islington Commission that the ‘ Brahman has 
maintained his lead [in the services] for 30 
years...and inasmuch as his intellectual 
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superiority is & racial characteristic, it 18 un- 
likely that 15 will be shaken’; while Sir 
Willam Vincent in 1917 opposed simul- 
taneous ICS examinations in India and 
England on the ground that literary education 
(which had presumably proved a proper means 
for his own selection) would preclude many 
‘ Sikhs, Muhammadans and other races acous- 
tomed to rule and possessing exceptional 
strength of character’ and instead enoo e 
rule by Brahmans whom those in the North- 
West provinces would regard as deflcient in 
these qualities. (Ironically it was Jinnah on 
this latter occasion who dissented from the 
view that certam qualities were attributable to 
particular ‘ races '.) Readers interested in such 
questions will be grateful to Shukla for 
gathering a wealth of materials for them to 


enjoy. PETER ROBB 


C. R. Boxer: Portuguese conquest and 
commerce in southern Asta, 1500-1750. 
[x] [802] pp. London: Variorum 
Reprints, 1985. £28. 


The publication in 1984 of C. R. Boxer’s 
collection of essays on Portuguese maritime 
history (From Lisbon to Goa, 1500-1750) is 
followed in 1985 by the present volume, which 
contains sixteen of his previous papers on 
Portuguese activities in the Indian Ocean 
during the same period. In collected form the 
pepers serve & most useful purpose; serious 

istorians of Portuguese Asia no longer have 
to search through more than a dozen different 
journals to find & marvellous assembly of 
historical facts and information which are 
perhaps known only to Charles Boxer. Like 
the previous volume, the above work also 
demonstrates the astonishingly wide research 
interests of the author and his mastery of 
details: & fine volume and fine presant Dr & 
great historian. K. N. OHAUDHURI 


Brian MozRaN: Lost innocence: folk 


craft potters of Onta, Japan. xy, 
252 pp. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London: University of California 
Press, 1985. £28.50. 


In this detailed and well-argued book, Brian 
Moeran seeks to document a community of 
folk craft potters, whose products are known 
as Onta pottery, and the ways in which success 
has changed them and those products. The 
genre is already known in the West, largely 
through the work of Bernard Leach. This 
means that Moeran has to clear away a good 
number of preconceptions since knowledge of 
the pots has been mediated by an art move- 
ment, encapsulated in a Western Romantio 
resurgence, that already has strong views 
about what the East should be offering us. 

Moeran relates the folk craft movement in 
Japan to comparable phenomena in the West, 
invoking the experience of industrialization 
and a sort of n for the simple, produced 
by natural sons of the soil, m happy communi- 
ties. But by tracing the impact of outside 
thinkers and buyers on the potters themselves, 
Moeran ıa able to show neatly how self-aware- 
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ness and the lost innocence it brings, lead to 
technical change (always seen by outsiders 
as ‘decline’), social strife, and the emergence 
of artists with individual names and aspir- 
ations instead of an idealized and un- 
differentiated craft community. It 1s hard to 
do justice, in such a short summary, to the 
precision of Moeran’s dissection. One 18 always 
aware how carefully he has chosen his wo 

It 18 because of this that the book has a great 
deal to offer those not primarily concerned 
either with pots or with Japan. Very litle 18 
taken for granted and Moeran moves easily 
from conceptual analysis to hard information 
about individuals and groups. 

A central section of the book deals with the 
fundamental importance of the water-powered 
clay-crushers as a determmant of output. 
Limited space along the streams means that 
only certain families can make pots. Limited 
output of crushed olay means that no house- 
hold can produce more than the full-time 
output of two. But the analyses are seldom as 
simple as this. The circular lines of causality 
flow around the community showing how 
technology, social organization, and aesthetics 
interact within a single cultural space and with 
the outaide world, fi for Onta pots as 
signifiers of a way of life that no longer exists. 

It is not a cheery vision of the world but 1t 18 
& convincing one. N. BARLEY 


WILLIAM MARSDEN: À dichonary and 
grammar of the Malayan language, 
with an introduction by Russell Jones. 
2 vols. (Oxford in Asia Historical 
Reprints.) xxv, [1v], [xvi], [590] pp. ; 
[iv], [xlxi], 225 pp. Singapore, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1984. £100. 


Willem Marsden (1754-1836) has always 
been considered one of the outstanding scholars 
of Malay in the English-speaking world. His 
History of Sumatra of 1783 (repr. 1975) 18 still a 
valuable and readable source of information 
and knowledge; his Malay dictionary and 
grammar, which are still highly regarded, 
were already difficult to come by in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The dictionary 
and grammar were first published in 1812, some 
thirty-three years after ther author had 
returned from the East India Company station 
m Bencoolen, West Sumatra, where he had 
been from 1771 to 1779, in order to pursue a 
commercial career at home. Not that this long 
interval affected his achievement. On the 
contrary, Marsden seems to have used this 
time to put his practical knowledge and 
experience of Malay into a solid, scholarly 
frame. The dictionary and grammar concen- 
trate on Malay in ite written form, and it is 
revealing that Marsden seems to have acquired 
the sources for both works, manuscripts of 
texte and Malay letters, only after his return 
to England. 

Bought after in the nineteenth century, in 
this century the dictionary and grammar have 
become overshadowed by the work of another 
outstanding British scholar, R. J. Wilkinson ; 

et, as the user of both dictionaries will testify, 
en's work still has something to offer to 
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any serious student of Malay when 1t comes to 
older, specialized, and regional terms, mainly 
from the Malay Peninsula. 

In view of the rarity of the original edition, 
the publishers must be congratulated on this 
welcome, though expensive, reprint. The 
facsimile edition 18 accompanied by & very 
useful and informative introduction by Rus 
Jones who, a art from enlightening us on 
William en’s life and the background 
to the compilation of the two works, also pro- 
vides us with & conoise survey of the "history of 
Malay dictionaries m the English-speaking 


world. B. U. KRATZ 


THAUNG BLACKMORE: Catalogue of the 
Burney Parabasks vn the India Office 
Library. (Oriental Documents, vir.) 
xiv, 120 pp. London. The British 
Library, 1985. 

The bulk of this Catalogue, Part I, contains & 
translation and commentary by the author on 
41 of the Burmese parabaiks, or folding books, 
collected by Henry Burney during his period 
as envoy to Burma between 1830 and 1838. 
Most deal with his political and economic rela- 
tions with the officials of the Burmese monarch 
Part IT contains abstracts of an additional 29 
parabaiks held at the India Office Library 
which Burney collected on diverse subjects of 
Burmese history and culture, though often 


with a political purpose. Part III 18 an appen-. 


dix containing & lat of the Burney Papers held 
in the Library of the Royal Commonwealth 
Society and prepared by Evans Lewin, 
Patricia Herbert and David Wyatt. Anyone 
interested in the history of early nineteenth 
century Burma, and Siam as well, will be 
grateful to the British Academy’s Oriental 
Documents Committee for issuing this volume. 
Though these papers and documents have been 
consulted by several scholars mn the past, they 
remain an important primary source and this 
catalogue makes them much more accessible 
to future scholars. R. H. T. 


GUILLERMO SARMIENTO: The ecology of 
neotropical savannas. Transl. by Otto 
Solbrig. xi, 235 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass., and London: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1984. £18. 


This rather pe ersonal analysıs by Guillermo 
Sarmiento, of the Universidad de los Andes, is 
founded on some eighteen years’ intimate 
acquaintance with the Hanos of Venezuela and 
18 of interest to scholars of Asia and Africa 
because of the inevitable parallels with the 
savannas and savanna foreste of these regions. 
The translation by Otto Solbrig is, however, 
somewhat stilted and the over general English 
title is not an accurate interpretation of either 
the original, Estructura y funconamiento de 
sabanas neotromcales, or the contents of the 
book, which are rather narrowly focused on 
ecosystem structure and function. For 
example, there is virtually no mention of the 
possible origins or status of these formations 
during the Quaternary, of the dynamic nature 
of the savanna-forest ecotone, of the role of 
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man, past or present, or of the crucial topic of 
plant-animal interactions. The fauna, m fact, 
hardly gets a look in. 

The mam topics covered are the structure, 
phenology, productivity, and biogeochemical 
cycling of the formation and the facts and 
figures recorded for these subjects should prove 
of great comparative mterest. The biblio- 
graphy of over 200 works 18 also most helpful, 
particularly for the non-specialist on Latin 
America. However, more directly comparative 
material both with other areas in South 
America and with the savannas of Asia and 
Africa would have considerably enhanced the 
value of the volume. As ıt 18, we are left to 
draw these parallels ourselves. 

PHILIP STOTT 


Diachronica: International Journal for 
Historical Dangusstycs, Vol. 1, 1985. 


This 18 the first, and at present only, periodi- 
cal which 18 devoted to the full range of histo- 
tical hnguistics: it aims to include both 
theory-oriented and data-oriented work, and 
‘is intended to embrace all languages and 
language groups of the globe’. It 18 therefore 
a welcome addition to the periodical scene at a 
time when there 18 a resurgence of interest in 
diachronic lmguistics. 

Its format is conventional: articles followed 
by reviews, miscellanea (notes and discussions), 
and books received. The four artioles in this 
first issue are somewhat old-fashioned ın 
RE though not without value. A lengthy 

per by Norbert Boretzky (Bochum) queries 
tha traditional view that a sound change can 
= ely formulated. He points out that m 
certain ‘ exotic ’ languages such as the Papuan 
Káte family the extralinguistio situation is 
such that there are few regular sound corres- 
pondences between cognates. In a short pro- 
grammatic article André Martinet (Paris) 
argues that a dynamic view of synchronic 
linguistics can lead to an understanding of 
diachrony. Vladimir Georgiev (Sophia) pro- 
pos oses three main stages in the development of 
do-European, and Witold Mańozak (Cracow) 
uses mainly lexical data to argue for a 
southern origin of Gothic within the Germanic 
area. The articles by Martinet and Manozak 
are in French, and that by Georgiev is im 
German, which may be a disadvantage to some 
scholars. However, there 18 à useful trilingual 
(English, French, German) summary of each 
article. 

The most valuable part of this issue is 
undoubtedly the review section, which 18 
extensive and informative, comprising one 
review article and 30 pages devoted to five 
shorter reviews which give an overview of a 
number of recent important books. A useful 
item in the ‘ Miscellanea ' section is a report 
on the sixth International Conference of 
Histor-eal Linguistics (Poznan, 1983), and the 
‘Books Received’ section sensibly includes 
lists of chapter headmgs and references to 
published reviews of the books mentioned. 

Overall, Diachronica is a publication which 
is likely to prove of intereet to anyone con- 
cerned with historical linguistics. 

JEAN ATTOHISON 
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Ideals of Feminine Beauty in Mende Art - Sylvia Ardyn Boone 

The Sande Society of the Mende people of Sierra Leone is a secret female regulatory 
society that both guards and transmits the ideals of feminine beauty so fundamental to the 
aesthetic criteria in Mende culture. This eloquent and moving book describes the Society 
and its ntuals, providing an evocative account of Mende life and philosophy as well as a 
unique contribution to the study of African art. 90 b & w illus. £30.00 


The Man Called Deng Majok 


A Biography of Power, Polygyny, and Change : Francis Mading Deng 

This sensitive biography of Deng Majok, Paramount Chief of the Ngok Dinka of the 
Southern Sudan from 1942 to 1969, describes a remarkable tribal leader, family man, and 
national figure who lived according to tribal traditions but was also an innovator, bringing 
to the Dinka many of the benefits of modern society. Written by his scholar-statesman son, 
the book provides a fascinating study of a society in transition. Illus, £26.00 


Tradition and Modernization 


A Challenge for Law among the Dinka of the Sudan : Second Edition 

Francis Mading Deng 

In a new introduction to this classic volume, Deng brings up to date the Dinka's efforts to 
combine tradition and modernization in the Sudan. 

“Will become a standard work on the Dinka.” — James J. Fishman, 

Journal of Modern African Studies 

Paper, £13.95 


Social Origins of Distress and Disease 


Depression, Neurasthenia, and Pain in Modern China : Arthur Kleinman, M.D. 
Kleinman, the first American to conduct psychiatric research in the People's Republic of 
China since 1949, opens a window on the experiences of individual Chinese in their 
relations with family and state, and at the same time makes cross-cultural comparisons 
between Chinese and Western interpretations of pain and despair £20.00 
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Between Gun and Olive Branch - Shaul Mishal 

A distinguished expert on Middle East affairs explains why the PLO has been unable to 
advance — either militanly or politically — towards a settlement capable of satisfying 
Palestinian national aspirations and provides new insights into the politics and policies of 
Arafat. £14.95 


Je 
The Qashqai of Iran 
Lois Beck 
Beck provides the first full-scale historical and anthropological account of the Qashqai, a 


nomadic people who occupy a strategic area between the Persian Gulf and the major 
population centres of Iran £30.00 
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The Conduct of a Crisis * Warren Christopher, Harold H. Saunders, Gary Sick, 

Robert Carswell, Richard ]. Davis, John E. Hoffman, ]r., Roberts B. Owen, 

with commentaries by Oscar Schachter and Abraham A. Ribicoff 

A rare insider's view of the complex international negotiations that led to the release of the 
American hostages in Iran Now in paper, £12.95 
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10 studies 1949-69 330pp.,33pl.,index £32 ISBN 0 86078 186 0 
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15 studies 1974-84 328pp. 20 illus., index £32 ISBN 0 86078 188 7 
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Catalogue of the Papers of 
Sir Charles Addis 


MARGARET HARCOURT WILLIAMS 


The Addis Papers provide major research materials both for 
students of East Asia and for those studying the development of 
international monetary policy. The collection furnishes rare insights 
into the methods of financial imperialism which the British 
developed in China to preserve their predominant influence. 


The extensive collection including diaries, letters and business 
papers, is deposited in the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (University of London). The Catalogue provides a 
complete detailed and annotated guide and includes an introduction 
by Dr. Roberta Dayer, whose biography of Addis is to be published 
shortly. 


1986 176 pages 9 plates £14.00 


Food Systems in Central and 
Southern Africa 


Edited by JOHAN POTTIER 


Papers by specialists in different disciplines provide a better under- 
standing of the mechanisms underlying contemporary systems of 
food production, distribution and consumption. Among recurring 
themes are population growth, the role of the state, migration, and 
the impact of market forces. The book provides much-needed data 
on African food systems. 
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